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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 


OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
By John W. Lovell, F. T.S. 


These personal reminiecences are in no > 


sense a history of the early days of the 
Col. Olcott has so 
fnlly deseribed all the events of the early 
days 3 in his “Old Diary Leaves” and Dr. 


l Jinarajadasa hax so ably summarized them 


in “The Golden Book of the Theosophical 
Society.” published in commemoration of 
its Jubilee in 1924, that those of our mem- 
bers who have not read these books are 
referred to them for the Society’s history. 

What I have to say relates mainly to ex- 
periences of my own that led me first to 
join the Society, at its inception, and be- 
canse of the great truths given to us by 
Mme. H. P. Blavatsky in her “Isis Un- 
veiled,” “The Secret Doctrine” and other 
works, to remain a member through the 
58 years that have passed, though many of 


the earliest members and founders, in fact - 


all but four or five, dropped out. It was 
my good fortune to know personally, in 
some cases intimately, a number of the 
first members, and some things about them, 
not told in the above mentioned works, may 
he of interest. 

Of these first Members and Founders, 
besides Col. Oleott and Mme. Blavatsky, 
there were: 

Emma Hardinge Britten, a member of 
the Council. 

Henry J. Newton, its first Treasurer. 

George H. Felt, its first Vice-President. 

Charles Sotheran, Librarian. 


William Q. Judge, 
Society. 
`- It is mainly of these I would speak, as 
with all I was personally acquainted, as 
well as of those who came in later: 

Mabel Collins (Mrs. Keningale Cook), 


Counsel to the 


‘writer of “Light on the Path”, 


Mrs. Annie Besant, our present honoured 
and beloved President. 

General Abner Doubleday, Acting Presi- 
dent in this country in Col. Olcott’s 
absence. 

Mrs. Mary Hollis Billing, spelen of by 
Master K. H., in his letter to Mr. Sinnett. 

James Pryse, a member of H. P, B.’s 
household. i 

Laura C. Holloway, afterwards Mre. 
Langford, also spoken of by the Master 
K. H. 

Mra. Julia Campbell Ver Planek (Jas- 

per Niemand}, later Mrs. Archibald 
Keightley, 
And a few words of E. Gerry Brown, editor 
of the “Spiritual Scientist,” Boston, whom 
the Masters had selected to be the Associ- 
ate of Col. Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky. 

This will cover the period from 1875 to 
1896, up to the time of Mr. Judge’s death. 

From 1875 to 1885 the work of the 
Society in this country was practically 
dormant. My own interest was largely in 
the investigation of what was called 
“Spiritualistie Phenomena,” a subject 
more or less related to one object of our 
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Society, in fact the Society was really 
formed for the investigation of psychic 
phenomena as its three declared objects 
were only stated at a later date. Besides, 
at its formation, all of the earliest mem- 
bers and founders, excepting possibly Mme. 
Blavatsky, but including Col. Olcott, were 
avowed Spiritualists. 

Tt was only in 1885 the first Lodge in 
this city was organized under the name of 
“The Aryan Theosophical Society.” In 
the ten vears following I was more or less 
active in ita work, and I will tell some- 
thing of those years, including Mrs. Bes- 
aut’s first visit to this country in 1891. not 
told of in Col. Oleott’s work. 


T was born in the City of Montreal, 
Canada, and though I had declared my 
intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States, in 1875, under the law L 
had to wait five vears, before becoming 
fully naturalized, and therefore at the 
formation of the Society in 1875, I was 
still a British Subject. I mention this 
hecause it was what happened in Montreal 
in 1873 that brought about the mecting of 
Madam Blavatsky and Col. Olcott, and as 
a result of that meeting the foundation of 
the Theosophical Society. 


It was in 1873 that a Mr. George E. 
to] 


Desbarats living in Montreal conceived the 
idea of starting a daily illustrated paper, 
to be published in New York City and, 
needing capital, enlisted a Mr. John Ran- 
kin, a wealthy merchant there, in the 
enterprise. Mr. Rankin was married to a 
cousin of mine, a Miss Wurtele. (My fdl 
name is John Wurtele Lovell.) This fact 
is only interesting in that those who have 
read Col. Oleott?s “Old Diary Leaves” 
will remember that it was because of the 
publication of this daily illustrated paper 
called “The New York Daily Ilustrated 
Graphie,” Col. Olcott was employed by its 
editor to visit Chittenden, Vt., and report 
for it some very wonderful materializa- 
tions through the mediumship of the Eddy 
Brothers. .Madam Blavatsky read of these 
in “The Graphic” and decided she would 
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go to Chittenden as she was at that time 
much interested in spiritualistic phenom- 
ena, There she met Col. Olcott and, as 
you know, from that day they became life- 
long friends and devoted to the cause of 
Theosophy. It was in September, 1875, 
that I first heard of the proposal to start 
the Theosophical Society. I was living at 
that time at Rouges Point in the Northern 
part of New York State, where [ had a 
large printing office and book manufac- 
tory, doing work for publishers in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. Amongst 
these was the firm of J. Sabin & Sons, who 
published a small magazine [ printed for 
them. ‘This was edited by Mr. Charles 
Sotheran, and necessarily I was brought 
in close relations with him. T must have 
told him I had become interested in psyehie 
phenomena for, on calling on him on the 
23rd day of September, 1875, in connec- 
tion with the work I was doing for his 
firm, he told me that he and some of his 
friends were getting up a Society for the 
investigation of psychic phenomena to be 
called the Theosophical Socicty, and im- 
viited me to become a meniber. 

I told him I would be very glad to do so 
though, living so far away, it was doubtful 


if I eowld be present at many of its mest- . 


ings. On asking about dues, he said that 
an initiation fee of $5.00 was all that had 
been decided on. I handed him this for 
which he gave me the receipt, a fac simile 
of which appears on page 39 of “The 
Golden Book of the Theosophical Society” 
and he said he would have me elected a 
member at the next meeting, October 8th. 
At that meeting. I think it was, Co]. Olcott 
had a resolution passed that all those who 
became members previous to final organiz- 
ation should, with the sixteen who attend- 
ed the first meeting on September 8th, be 
considered Founders of the Society. So, 
in this way, I became one of the Founders, 
though in later years the name was only 
used to apply to Col. Olcott, Madam Blav- 
atsky and William Q. Judge. 

Mr. Sotheran gave me a card of intro- 
duction to Col. Olcott, who.I would find 
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either at his office, 5 Beekman Street, or 
residence, 46 Irving Place. I called at 
his office and there met him and was in- 
troduced to Mr. Judge, of. whom I will 
speak later. 

As giving somewhat more in detail than 
Col. Oleott has in “Old Diary Leaves,” of 
the Society’s first meeting, I find the 
following that appeared in the “Spiritual 
Scientist,” a paper published in Boston 
for which I subscribed, edited by Mr. E. 
Gerry Brown. Of Mr. Brown, who I met 
at this time and of what the Master K. H. 
tells of him in the Mahatma Letters, I will 
‘speak later. The account in that paper is 
as follows: ` 

“One movement of great importance has 
just been inaugurated in New York, under 
the lead of Col. Henry S. Olcott, in the 
organization of a Society to be known as 
‘The Theosophical Society.’ The sugges- 
tion was entirely unpremeditated and was 
made on the evening of the 7th, inst., in 
the parlour of Madam Blavatsky, where a 
company of seventeen ladies and gentlemen 
had assembled to meet Mr. George Henry 
Felt, whose discovery of the geometrical 
figures of the Egyptian Cabbala may be 
regarded as among the most surprising 
feats of the human intellect. The company 
included several persons of great learning 
and some of wide personal influence; the 
managing editors of two religious papers, 
the co-editor of two literary magazines, an 
Oxford LL.D., a venerable Jewish scholar 
and traveller of repute, an editorial writer 
of one of the New York morning dailies, 
the President of the New York Society of 
Spiritualists, Mr. C. C. Massey, an Eng 
lish visitor, Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, 
two New York lawyers, besides Col. Oleott, 
a partner in a Philadelphia publishing 
house, a well known physician and, most 
notable of all, Mme. Blavatsky herself, 

“After Mr. Felt’s discourse an animated 
discussion ensued. During a convenient 
pause in the conversation Col. Olcott arose 
and after briefly sketching the present 
condition of the Spiritualistie movement, 
the attitude of its antagonists, the materi- 


«naturo 


alists, the irrepressible conflict between 
science and the religious sectaries, the phil- 
osophical character of the Ancient Theoso- 
phies, and their sufficing to reconcile all 
existing antagonisms, and the apparently 
sublime achievement of Mr. Felt in ex- 
tracting the key to the architecture of 
from the scanty fragments of 
ancient lore left us by the devastating 
hands of the Moslem and Christian fan- 
atics of the early centuries, he proposed 
to form a nucleus around which might 
gather all the enlightened and brave souls 
who were willing to work together for the 
collection and diffusion of knowledge. His 
plan was to organize a Society of occultists 
and begin at once to collect a library and 
diffuse information concerning those 
secret laws of nature which were so fam- 
iliar to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, but 
are totally unknown by our modern world 
of science. 

“Mr. Felt said, in reply to questions, that 
communication of mortals with the dead 
and the reciprocal intervention of each in 
the affairs of the other, was not a mere con- 
jecture among the Ancient Egyptians but 
reduced to a positive science, and he him- 
self had been able to cause the materializ- 
ation of human forms in full daylight by 
magical appliance. 

“It was unanimously voted to organize 
the proposed Society forthwith, Col. Ol- 
cott was elected temporary President, and 
a committee was appointed to draft a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

“We hail the movement with great satis- 
faction as likely to bring order out of our 
present chaos, furnish us a true philosophy 
of spirit-interconrse, and afford a neutral 
ground upon which the tired wrestlers of 
the church and college may rest from their 
eruel and illogical strife.” 

As Col. Oleott and Mr. Jinarajadasa 
have only told us that Mme. Blavatsky 
was a Russian, the following brief biogra- 
phical sketch may be of interest: 

Helena Petromna Blavatsky, daughter of 
Colonel Hahn and granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Hahn von Rottenstern Hahn, was born 
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in Southern Russia in 1831. Her mother 
Was Helene Fadeef, the daughter of Privy 
Councillor Andrew Fadeef and Princess 
Helene Dolgourouky. She married at an 
early age Nicephore Blavatsky, Councillor 
of State and once Vice-Governor of the 
Province of Erivan, Caucasus. She was 
also a cousin of Count Witte, the famons 
Russian Statesman, who, at the request of 
President Roosevelt, at the time of the 
Russian-Japanese war, was sent by his 
government to this country to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with Japan; the other Com- 
missioner from Japan being Baron 
Komura. I was the more interested in 
this as 1 had met Baron Komura while in 
Japan some few years previously in con- 
nection with a proposition to colonize the 
five northern states of Mexico with Japa- 
nese. For some years previously I had 
taken an active part in what T thought was 
to help forward the evolntion of our world 
in the establishment of a Socialistic 
(model) Colony at Topolobampo, in the 
state of Sinaloa, Mexico. Connected with 
this movement was Mr. Davitt D. Chides- 
ter, later for many years President of the 
Philadelphia Lodge, T. S. It was while 
on a visit to our houge that I was asked by 
Mr. Judge to initiate Mr. Chidester into 
our Socicty, as at that time it was still a 
secret one with grip and password. 

James and John Pryse, later so closely 
associated with Mme. Blavatsky, were also, 
for a time, interested in this Colony. An- 
other was Marie Howland, author of a 
book I published entitled ‘“Papa’s Own 
Girl.” Mrs. Howland had spent a year 
with Mr. Godin, founder of the Famili- 
stere in France, and on her return wrote 
an account of this visit and also translated 
Godin’s great book “Social Solutions” 
which [ also published. Mrs. Howland 
was the editor of the Colony’s papor called 
“The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa” and one 
of the first to go to Topolobampo, Mexico, 
the place selected for this altruistic experi- 
_ment. »About 1,000 people joined this 
colony, mostly from California and Color- 
ado, a few from Maine and other parts of 
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the East. Later Mrs. Howland joined the 
Henry George Colony at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, where she was the librarian and 
assistant editor of “The Fairhope Courier” 
and organized the first Theosophical Lodge 
in that place. She had often visited us at 
our home, was very fond of us both and 
especially. of Mrs. Lovell, who later visited 
her in Fairhope and I think it was from 
talks with me that she became interested 
in Theosophy, later joining the Society as 
did our mutual friend, Mr. Chidester. 


Returning to Japan— Both Count 
Okuma, then Minister of Agriculture and 
of Foreign Affairs, and Count Kabayama, 
Vice-Admiral of the Japanese Navy and 
Minister of Home Affairs, strongly fav- 
oured the project, but as they could not 
speak English, my uegotiations were carried 
on with Mr. Komura, then assistant Minis- 
ter to Count Okuma and afterwards was the 
Baron Komura, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who signed the treaty of peace 
with Russia at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. If my mission had been successtul, 
no doubt the history of our country in the 
later years would have been very different 
as to Mexico. 


Returning to the year 1875. Living so 
far away, I was unable to attend the few 
nieetings, severa] of which were held in the 
home of Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, in 
the few years that elapsed before Col. 
Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky left for 
Europe. This was on December 17th, 
1878, and appropriately perhaps, in view 
of their first mecting, on the S. S. Canada. 


As a matter of fact, Mime. Blavatsky 
hereelf did not attend any of these meet- 
ings, going to Philadelphia for a time, and 
on her return devoting all her time to the 
writing of “Isis Unveiled.” Nearly all 
the early members had then left the Soci- 
ety. Mr. Charles Sotheran, its librarian, 
as early as in January 1876, and the others 
mostly after the publication of “Tsis Un- 
veiled” because, being Spiritualists, they 
could not agree with the position then 
taken by Mme. Blavatsky, and later em- 
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phatically stated in her “Key to Theoso- 


phy” in which she says: 
“We assert that the spirits of the dead 
cannot return to earth, save in rare 
and exceptional cases.” 

This was so contrary to the evidence and 
in a way so insulting to the intelligence of 
hundreds of thousands who were in com- 
munication with their loved ones who had 
passed over to the other side, that the great 
body of Spiritualists were antagonized. It 
is of interest to know that Mr. Sinnett, 
who was brought so close to the Masters 
as we find in “The Mahatma Letters to A. 
P. Sinnett” in a pamphlet, a recast of a 
lecture delivered on the 8th of June, 1918, 
entitled, “Expanded Theosophical Know- 
ledge”, says: 

“The pity of it, looking back, is intense. 
The Theosophical movement ought to have 
been recruited wholesale from the ranks 
of the Spiritualists. But now, forgetting 
all this, Jet us turn to the accurate inform- 
ation which in later years some of us have 
been able to obtain from lofty sources of 
information concerning that Astral World 
which thirty or forty years ago the Spir- 
itualists understood better than the first 
writers on Theosophy.” 

“But in indicating the necessary im- 
perfections of the Spiritualistie method as 
a means of acquiring knowledge, let me 
bear testimony to the magnificent work 
that has been done in the world by Spir- 
itnalism in its relations with religious 
thinking. The growth of materialistie be- 
lief in the middle of the last century was 
20 powerful that if entirely unchecked it 
would probably have extingnished religious 
thinking altogether. Spiritualism, by prov- 
ing that there was another life after thig, 
and one with which we could get in touch, 
broke up the doinination of the material- 
istic school in a way which no theological 
influence could possibly have accomp- 
lished.” 

Coming from ench an authority as Mr. 
Sinnett, then Vice-President of our 
Society, and these statements confirmed 
by such eminent men as Sir William 


‘those archetypal ideas of Plato’s. 


Crookes, at one time a member of the T. S., 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, the 
eminent Astronomer Flammarion, and so 
many others, necessarily outweigh the 
statement as made by H. P. B., given with- 
out any demonstrable proof. I will have 
to refer to this again when speaking of Mrs. 
Britten and other early members, 


(Po be Continued. ) 


THE EXILE 
OF THE SOUL 
By Zadok 

II]. The Mathematical Problem. 


Something peculiarly enlightening for 
the student of the occult sciences has oc- 
curred in these recent years of the steady 
materialization of thought under the in- 
fluence of positive science. There has 
been a revolution against materialism and 
strangely enough the rebel has been the 
most exact of all scientists—indeed the 
only scientist who has never had a doubt 
east upon his exactitude—the mathema- 
tician. 

The mathematician has been the fac- 
totum of his fellow, and less scientific, 
scientists. They brought him their sums 
to do. They enlisted him to work out their 
formulae. They engaged him to impart 
to their young men enough of his science 
to enable them to carry on the simpler 
operations of their own. He was a sort of 
slave-pedagogue, regarded as vague and 
unpractical in his preoccupations but none 
the less useful. 

The mathematician has always been 
more or less of a mystic. He is constantly 
engaged in meditation on abstractions like 
The 


nature of his work compels him to remem- 


-ber what less scientific inquirers forget, 


that all the major assumptions of scientific 
research are intuitions and are unprovable 
by mental process. He is used to remem- 
bering that the mind of the seeker, while it 
is an instrument, is none the less in itself: 
a severe limitation. The mathematician 
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knows that you can never have a science 
until you have posited a number of things 
you are entirely incapable of proving. 
These he calls axioms. If he is a bit shaky 
about whether his intuition is accurate he 
is honest and calls them postulates. Con- 
sciousness, for example, is an axiom. Space 
is only a postulate. So is time. Matter 
is only a postulate, Motion is a postulate. 
The mathematician is strict. If he is not 
it must show in his result. 

I have said the exponents of positive 
science bring their formulae to the mathe- 
matician for solution, and like the good 
auditor he is, he reproves the evils of their 
book-keeping. He objects, for instance, to 
their trick of trying to explain one un- 
known by another. When, to take a classi- 
cal example, they say motion is change in 
the relations of matter, and when they are 
then asked what matter is, they say matter 
is the field in which motion makes changes, 
the mathematician is reproachful. He re- 
minds them that they cannot define one 
postulate by another. 

They can get nowhere, he has reminded 
them, until they make np their minds on 
the whole subject of knowledge. ‘What is 
knowable? What is not knowable? How 
is anything knowable? He does not demand 
with Berkeley that they believe only in 
consciousness and deny that anything has 
actual existence ontside of the spectator’s 
idea of it. Neither would he let them take 
their stand with Buehner and Haeckel and 
go to the extreme of saying that matter and 
motion are the only truth and that con- 
sciousness is merely a sensation arising 
out of their operation. . 

The mathematician votes with Kant. 
He says the only sound position is the 
critical one—that each of us is a conscious- 
ness, that there exists outside of us a world 
of causes. A tree is something that causes 
me to think of a tree, but a real tree is 
vastly different from what I think it is 
and if I do not know all about a tree, it is 
because I have not brought to bear on it 

‘an adequate perceptive equipment. Or as 
the oecultist would say, I am not seeing 
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the tree on a high enough plane to know 
its high plane truths. Or as Ouspensky 
has stated it in his Tertium Organum, it is 
not because I have a confused perception of 
a real world, but because I have a very 
acute perception of an entirely unreal 
world. Or again, as Hinton would have 
said it, I am not seeing a real tree but the 
thinnest possible three-dimensional section 
of a real tree. Or as Kant would have 
said, the space-sense I bring to bear on the 
tree is inadequate: it is a limitation of my 
mind. In the far older Voice of the 
Silence the parallel saying is, “Mind is 
the great slayer of the real.” 

The modern restoration of the idea that 
our sense of a three-dimensional world is 
not ultimate, begins with Kant. His phil- 
osophical successors promptly lost the idea 
or never knew he had it. His mystical 
successors, carried it on. The academic 
philosopher’s ideas only have to be accurate 
enough to get into a book or a student’s 
notes. The mathematician’s and the 
mystic’s ideas have to work., K. F. Gauss 
and N..I. Lobachevsky were the first con- 
tinuators. Then came C. H. Hinton, who 
in a remarkable series of works developed 
a mechanism of cubes for the education of 
the space-sensc. He declared that diagrams 
on paper were quite useless becanse the 
solid itself being a symbol, the diagram is 
a symbol of a symbol. His mechanism is 
an equipment of coloured enbes by which 
to make the transition from three-space 
into four-space perceptions. After Hinton 
the most notable figure in the same phase 
of the inquiry has been the Russian P. D. 
Ouspensky who has worked out a remark- 
able relation of the ideas of two—, three—, 
and four-space consciousness to mysticism 
and oceultism. More recently and in the 
field of physics, Einstein, Eddington and 
their group have made the mathematical 
formulae that demonstrate the concept of 
time as being a limited understanding of, 
a fourth way in space, They have also 
developed Kant’s relation of the observer 
to the object observed, into their theory of 
relativity. 
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For my present purpose I require only 
the straightest line through the subject. 
The line represents one-dimensional 


space. It is generated by the motion of a 
point. It has no “up or down” and no 
“across”. It has only “along.” A line 


moved in a direction at right angles to its 
length generates a surface. It has the 
dimensions of length and breadth but no 
“up and down”, na thickness, This is two- 
space. A surface moved in a direction 
which is at right angles to both its length 
and breadth generates a solid. This is 
three space. Can this solid—imagine it 
a cube—be moved in a fourth direction 
which is none of the three others but per- 
pendicular to all of them and thus generate 
a fonr-space shape—a tesseract ? 

Mind cannot grasp it. The positive 
scientist says emphatically, “No.” Mathe- 
maticiens say “Yes, it is puzzling and 
paradoxical but we must say it ean.” 
There is a dimension of space (perhaps 
several) that cludes our mental space- 
sense but is nene the less reat on that 
aceouurt. Lt is probably more real than our 
limited mental concept”. 

The mathematician has a constantly Ye- 
curring problem. When a physicist, let ns 
say, brings the mathematician a snm to do, 
and it is one that involves lincar dimensions 
carried into surfaces, the mathematician 
writes alongside and above the quantity a 
little 2—~«"—meaning the quantity is to 
be squared. If it is a problem running 


into solids, the mathematician writes a5, - 


But occasions arise when he must write 
x. You can imagine a colloquy between 
the mathematician and his client. The 
physicist savs: 

“But there i is no such.thing as four ways 
in space.” 

“I am sorry,” says the mathematician, 
“but there are the processes. Pd like to 
make the resnlt easier for you but I 
cannot tell a lie.” 

“But I cannot imagine such a thing.” 

“That is a defect certainly,” says the 
~“ mathematician, “but it is your defect. The 
calculation is all right.” 


Which is precisely what Kant said. 
Mind shackles us to an adequate conecpt 
of the world and therefore precludes our 
knowing the truth about it. 

‘Hinton said that by observation and re- 
flection we can know three dimensions. By 
intuition we can know four dimensions, 
This intuition he called direct apprehen- 
sion. Jt has been called by the oecultist 
direct cognition, and is said to be au attri- 
bute of Buddhi. the fourth level of the 
manifested world, and the plane next above 
Manas or mind, which is the third. Jn 
his posthumons book, A New Era of 
Thought. Hinton has, curiously enough, 
related this dircet apprehension of four- 
apace to love and sympathy and brother- 
hood which are also attributes of Buddhi 


and the indications are that his realization 


of the relation arose out of his own experi- 
enee as he developed by means ct his cubes 
the power of seeing the tessernet, 

After Hinton came Ouspensky who built 
on Hinton, but carried the experiments 
into many otber fields. The phase of his 
research that means most to us at the 
present moment, is that which has to do 
with the higher animals. Ouspensky says 
the daw and the horse. for instance, have 
no ennscionsness of three-apace. All their 
actions tn and reactions to the world 
around them show that they are under a 
two-space limitation. They sec the same 
objecta—or canses—as we do but they can- 
not convert what they see into three dimen- 
sions. He advances a great many demon- 
strations of this. For most of them | must 
refer the reader to his Vertium Organum, 

Ouspensky’s work stirred resentment 
end unbelief among some lovers of animals. 
They were chiefly the people who anthropo- 
morphize their pets and attribute to anim- 
als thonght processes like their own. They 
believed it involved some degradation of 
the animal to impute to it a limited space 
sence. The better animal lovers welcomed 
a profonnd insight into age-old problems 
of animal behaviour. It offered the ex- 
planation of why a dog, going round an 
unfamiliar tree, for example, is startled 
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when he sees a previously unseen branch 
and swerves as if the tree had thrust it out 
at him suddenly in hostile demonstration. 
His master knowing a third dimension of 
trees knows that the branch extends an- 
other way in space and has been there all 
the time. Ouspensky offers the only valid 
explanation of dogs barking at the turning 
wheels of vehicles in the notion that they 
are alive. He explains also the animal’s 
inability to nse the principle of the lever, 
a fundamental mechanism of all three 
dimensional concepts. 

Occult science offers a continuation of 
Ouspensky’s thesis. It says that the Ego 
is living in the body of an animal and is 
compelled to see the world through the 
sensory and sensational mechanism of an 
animal, It will be unnecessary, therefore, 
to go to the dog and the horse for assurance 
of the two-dimensionality of animal con- 
sciousness. If what Ouspensky says is 
true, the whole series of phenomena will 
‘be observable in the complex of organisms 
which we call man. If all knowledge of 
the physical world must pass to the Ego 
through the eyes and consciousness of an 
animal nature, there must be a stage in 
every percept when it will be two dimen- 
sional, 

‘And is it not so? The roader must test 
it for himself. Our first view of every- 
` thing is two dimensional. We sec a sur- 
face. Depth, the third dimension, has to 
be reasoned out by an effort of thought. 
Look at the moulding on the door or 
window before you. It appears as a flat 
surface with light and shade. You examine 
it more carefully and analyze the shadows 
into a third dimension, saying, “It goes 
back there, it comes forward here, it curves 
towards, it curves away”. Pick up a per- 
spective drawing in, let us say, a text book 
of solid geometry, or look at a mechanical 
drawing in line. It presents itself at first 
ås an arrangement of lines on a surface. 
Then you reason it ont, setting back this 
plane and advancing that one, recognizing 
this as receding, that as approaching, this 
plane as foreground, that as middle ground, 


a third as distance. Or, wake up in an 
unfamiliar or half lighted room and watch 
the tricks your animal vision will play on 
you before you resolve the flat impressions 
into their successive planes by effort of 
will. Or, come around the corner and see 
unexpectedly a coat thrown over a chair 
and observe how you start like the dog did 
as he ran around the tree, until your mind 
asserts itself and assures you there is 
nothing hostile in what at first seemed so. 
You say in such cases that von got a start. 
Of course you did not. The animal got a 
start. l 

- Evidently Hinton left out a step. His 
formula should have been: By observation 
we know two-space; by reflection we know 
three-space; by direct apprehension we 
know four-space. 

Let us return now to the direct appre- 
hension of four-dimensionality. Is it a 
function of a higher soul than the thinking 
soul we identify with ourselves, or is it a 
higher function of the thinking soul? 
Hinton’s experiments prove conclusively, 
and so do Ouspensky’s, as also do those of 
Einstein, that the apprehension of objects 
in their four-dimensionality, is the removal 
of a limitation. It is a function of the 
soul in a level just above mind. When 
Hinton sets about his space-education 
discipline, he shows that the vision comes 
first in glimpses that can be made increas- 
ingly permanent. Each time he wants to 
make the transition into four-space, he 
starts by making the transition from two- 
space to three-space as a means of knowing 
what the three—to four—transition would 
be. The two-space to three-space transition 
ig easy because we make it more or less 
unconsciously every minute of the day. 
Since the transition from two— to three— 
is a resiunption each time of a power of 
thought we have long possessed, the transi- 
tion from three— to four— is similarly 
a resumption. It ia not a new acquirement 
but a renewal of an old power. 


We are back again with the occultists! - 


Oceult science takes count of seven dimen- 
sions in space, of which The Divine Ego, 
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by virtue of evolution in past world periods 
has made himself master of four. In his 
present anomalous state of limitation and 
bewilderment he has “fallen” from his 
four-dimensional conaciousuees into a three- 
dimensional one. Presently, the occult 
traditions say, unless he consolidates his 
forces and reasserts his divinity he can 
fall another stage and come under the 
limitation of two-dimensionality. 


Two dimensions mark the present apex 
of the evolution of the animal soul. The 
dog cannot himself make the transition 
from two to three. Two are for him what. 
four seem to be for us. (1 offer here be- 
cause it will come up later, the suggestion 
that the Ego has really touched a fifth 
dimension in his past but has not fully 
mastered it.) Our task, the occult tradi- 
tion would indicate, is to help the animal 
soul to make his necessary transition into 
the three-space consciousness of mind. We 
must first recover our own apex and then 
lift him. We cannot stand still. If we 
will not go up we must go down. The 
descent into Avernus manifests itself in its 
incipient stages as psychism, which, unless 
it is resisted, must degenerate into two- 
space consciousness. The psychic is one 
who cannot resolve his perceptions into 
their necessary planes, either of time or of 
space, With this process of degeneration 
T shall deal more fully later in the series. 


Here then is another contribution to the 
necessary picture of the Exile in his rela- 
tion to the worlds above and below him. 
Again his position is anomalous. He sees 
surfaces, he thinks them into solids. He 
eould go on and resolve them into vastly 
more potent four-space forms but he faints 
and grows weary. He is the user of a 
power of vision above that of the animal in 
which he dwells and is the possessor of a 
dormant power of vision higher than that 
he uses. Resumption of bis high vision 
does not seem to wait on evolution or any 
cyclic process. It seems to be available 
when the Ego wills it. The animal soul, 
on the other hand, is a creature of cycles, 


It is evolving. Is this perhaps what the 
Secret Doctrine means when it says the 
Ego is not evolving; it has emanated ? 


(To Be Continued.) 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 
(Continued from Page 866, Vol. LX.) 
The Constitution of Man (Continued). 


In order to familiarize the student with 
the seven-fold classification, it will be well 
to preface with a tabulated statement: 

Leaving aside any consideration of the 
nature of the root principles in man for 


the present, let us first examine the four 


which compose his terrestrial personality, 
dealing afterwards with the more perma- 
nent elements. 
Sanskrit English 
Terma, Equivalents. 
X 8thula Sharira. Physical Body. 


Transitory 2. Linga harira. Astral Body. 

Elementa. 3. Prana, Vital Essence. 
4. Kama, Animal Soul. 
5. Manas. Human Roul. 

olin { 6. Buddhi. Spiritual Sout. 
7. Atma, Spirit. 


These four are: (1) physical body; (2) 
its ethereal double, or wraith, the astral 
body; (8) the vital essence; (4) the prin- 
ciple of desire, or the animal soul. 

(1) Physical Body.—This is simply 
the gross material frame, composed of 
bones, flesh and blood; the individual man 
as he appears on the lowest plane. It is 
called in Sanskrit, Sthula Sharira, liter- 
ally, a “sheath” of differentiated and con- 
ditioned matter, which sheath according to 
occult philosophy is constructed by nature 
solely for use as the instrument of the in- 
earnating intelligence, dissolving directly 
the latter is withdrawn. For this reason, 
and because of its exceedingly transitory 
nature, it never was regarded by the 
ancient philosophers as worthy of much 
investigation—its double or wraith being, 
according to them, the real vital body, and 
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the one for study. As will be seen later, 
this “double” is the true basis or mould of 
the physical body, the latter being simply 
an appearance produced by the molecules 
or particles of matter massed around the 
said mould; hence the constant change 
which physiologists observe in the “life- 
atoms” of the body, some schools affirming 


that—apart from the bone structure—every © 


man has a completely new frame, through 
which to function, every three months, 
while only seven years are considered 
necessary for a renewal of the bones. How- 
ever this may be, we are well aware of the 
constant loss of substance undergone by our 
bodies, and of ihe need of replenishment ; 
the whole process of physical life being 
little more than a matter of rebuilding. 
(2) The Astral Body, double, doppel- 
ganger, or wraith, is, counting from below, 
the first principle of importance in occult 
philosophy. In Sanskrit terminology it is 
called Linga Sharira. As the lingam is 
little else than a symbol of creation, the 
Linga Sharira (or creative sheath) may 
be regarded as the creator of the physical 
form, being the mould, as said, upon which 
are thrown the innumerable ‘“‘life-atoms”’ 
which build up and constitute the body. It 
is therefore the true ‘‘vital body,” the 
eidolon of the Greeks, and is an exact coun- 
terpart of the physical body, growing and 
developing with the latter. It is formed 
out of the astral stuff which is the basis of 
all manifested nature. It is born before 
the terrestrial frame is formed about it, 
and only entirely fades away into the 
ethereal elements of the earth, upon the 
complete dissolution of that frame. Owing 
again to the fact that it has the property 
of enormous extension—being, according 
to the Hindus, capable of assuming any 
size or shape—it has been called the “pro- 
tean” or “plastic” body; it exists in the 
womb while the foetus is being created or 
built around it, as well as in the full grown 
man. It is also capable, to some extent, of 
separation from the physical body during 
‘life—an occurrence usually the result of 
weakness——but even then it can only stray 


a few yards away. It is well known that 
persons in the last stages of consumption 
often see themselves, as it were, from the 
other side of the room in which they are 
lying, and numerous cases of like nature 
are on record as occurring in moments of 
great fatigue, Theosophists hold this to 
be merely the partial separation of the 
Linga Sharira from the body, persons in 
such instances maintaining their conscious- 
ness in the “double” instead of in the 
physical frame. ‘The astral form may 
nevertheless leave the body without the 
consciousness of the individual. But in 
any such cases, it is liable to injury of one 
sort or another through accidents to it, 
which, of course, at once impress them- 
selves upon the body, and thus we have an 
explanation for those accidents to the body 
which sometimes occur to weak persons 
when they are asleep, the astral in these 
instances having probably separated from 
the physical frame, and received a cut or 
puncture. The astral body again is the 
basis of the materialized forms which ap- 
pear at spiritualistic seances. However 
much the phenomena of these seances may 
be coloured by fraud and deception, no one 
can doubt the genuineness of many of 
them; the others being but imitations of 
the real article. It is concerning these 
very materializations that Theosophists 
differ from Spiritualists; the latter main- 
taining them to be the actual “Spirits” 
of persons passed away, the former teach- 
ing that they are but the shades or doubles 
of the deceased, galvanized into life by the 
astral body of any one present who may 
be in a sufficiently weak and passive con- 
dition to allow of its separation from his 
body; such a person being technically 
termed a “medium”. 

The double has thus two principal 
aspects: one, that which constitutes the 
mould or form of the physical, and the 
other that which can be separated from it. 
It is not, however, to be understood that 
these are two different bodies, but merely 
two aspects of the one. To make this clear, 
it may be said that, owing to its plastic 
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nature, the Linga Sharira has been called 
the “fluidic body,” being capable of almost 
infinite extension. A portion of its sub- 
stance “drawn off,” so to speak, from the 
main body, will assume the form of the 
whole, unless it goes to strengthen the 
eidolon of another individual, dead or 
alive, in which case it takes on the form it 
inspires. Thus it oozes out from the phys- 
ical frame, the organ through which this is 
accomplished being the spleen, where the 
Linga Sharira is said to be “curled up.” 
The Linga Sharira proper, however, must 
not be confounded with the body in which 
a person may, consciously or unconsciously, 
travel invisibly to places far distant, and 
-observe what is going on there, without, 
apparently, having himself moved. This 
is called the Mayavt Rupa, or thought- 
body, and is not a “principle” at all, but 
is'a combination of two principles. 

At death the astral body separates en- 
tirely from the physical form finally dis- 
solving with the disappearance of the last 
vestige of the decaying body. In certain 
atmospheric conditions it may be seen 
hanging over the graves of the dead; from 
this have arisen all the stories concerning 
ghosts and ghouls, The luminosity of its 


appearance under such circumstances be- | 


ing probably one reason for its name, the 
astral—or starry—body. 

(3) The Vital Essence. — This is the 
third element necessary for the composi- 
tion of the human body. Waving endowed 
it with substance and form, if we would 
have it a living thing we must add vitality. 
But life is inherent in all things, and The- 
osophy recognizes no such thing as dead 
substance, therefore the reader must un- 
derstand by this third principle, individual 
as opposed to universal life, or that which 
distinguishes organic from inorganic mat- 
ter. Prana is the name given to it by 
the Hindus, Jiva being the name for the 
universal essence, the great ocean of life 
in which all things are plunged. Madame 
Blavatsky used to draw the distinction be- 
tween Jiva and Prana by the analogy of a 
sponge in water; the sponge being held to 


represent an individual, the water—Jiva, 
or the universal ocean of life, while that 
portion of the water which flowed through 
the sponge indicated Prana or individual 
vitality. Thus it will be seen that, as the 
sponge can contain @ greater or less supply 
of water, so we can be filled to a greater 
or less extent with the vital essence, and 
here it is that Occultism advances a theory, 
not known to Science. It holds that death 
is the result of too much life. The atoms 
carried by the life-waves into the mould of 
the physical body constitute its material 
structure, but owing to the fact that these 
waves rush with constantly increasing in- 
tensity a time comes when we are not any 
longer able to endure their power, and 
nature then comes to our aid and we do 
what is usually called “falling asleep.” 
During sleep the ‘excess of vitality is al- 
lowed to escape, and the waking stage is 
arrived at when the life-waves have re- 
adjusted themselves to the molecules of 
the body. But when the life-waves become 
too powerful for us to stave them off, death 
results; and with the dissolving body 
Prana once more becomes Jiva. For this 
reason it ig that the Occultists say that the 
body would be kept alive much longer, if 
we could avoid the necessity for sleep; in 
other words, if we were better able to battle 
with the life-waves, we could live longer. 
And, accordingly, the greater our degree of 
strength, the less sleep we require. 

(4) Kama.—The three foregoing prin- 
ciples are those which are common to all 
living forms on the terrestrial globe, 
whether of the vegetable or the animal 
kingdoms. But the animal has something 
which renders it quite distinct from the 
plant ; this is the element of desire, instinct 
or the animal soul, called in Theosophy— 
Kama. It is this principle which man has 
in common with the brute, and to which 
must be traced all such instincts as eating, 
sleeping, procreation and the like. Owing 
to the fact, however, that man has some- 
thing in bim which no animal possesses, 
namely, mind, or the mental fire—the fifth 
prineiple—he is able by thought or “sag 
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gestion” to govern or control the animal ` 
soul, and becomes in consequence respons- 
ible for its deeds. If left entirely to itself, 
the physical body of man will act as any 
other animal; but directly the mind func- 
tions in it, it at once makes obeisance to 
the higher power. Hence man is the only 
animal that has the power at any time to 
call into play his animal passions, first on 
the mental plane, and afterwards for phys- 
ical gratification, In such case they are 
not the outcome of natural instincts, but 
constitute indulgence and lust; it is the 
prostitution of this power that has caused 
all the suffering of the age, arising as it 


. does out of greed, drunkenness and sexu- 


ality. 


It will now be seen that a perfect animal 
has been formed, of substance, form and 
vitality; and the soul having been added, 
we must imagine the whole composition 
evolved to the highest point possible in this 
age, and having the most perfect of nature’s 
forms. It then becomes a fitting taber- 
nacle for the dwelling of a god; whom we 
shall now see in the three higher principles 
of man. 

The four transitory, mortal elements 
having been considered, it next becomes our 
duty to speak of the root nature of man; 
the latter being permanent and immortal, 


In this case we shall for good reasons 
begin with the most transcendental of the 
divine trinity which constitutes man’s 
higher parts, ending with the third of 
these, the fifth principle. These three are 
(7) Atma, pure spirit; (6) Buddhi, spir- 
itual soul; and (5) Manas, human soul. 

(7) Atma, or pure spirit: of this little 
can be said without once again returning 
to the metaphysics of the second chapter. 
Neither spirit nor matter per se can be held 
really to enter into the constitution of man, 
and can therefore hardly be called “prin- 
icples” at all, but as they are the basis of 
his make-up they are tabulated. Atma is 


the name given by Theosophists for the 


pure spiritual essence, the light, as it were, 
from which the higher rays of his being 
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spring: it is his Hieuer Serr—the god 
above rather than within him. 

(6) Buddhi, or spiritual soul, is the first 
emanation from this light and is its vehicle 
or body. In spiritual clairvoyance it is 


-impossble to ascend higher than this, or 


rather than Buddhi in conjunction with 
Manas—the causal body—or divine con- 
sciousness. It is the spiritual soul as dis- 
tinguished from pure spirit. 

Atma and Buddhi together constitute 
what has been called the Monad, or the 
spiritual part of man which experiences; 
the “Pilgrim.” 

(5) Manas, the human soul, the fifth 
principle, is by far the most important of 
the seven. It is the ego per se, the “I am 
I” consciousness within us, and it is the 
link between spirit and matter in the 
human individual, the point where heaven 
and earth may be said to kiss one another. 
Man is greater than any being on earth be- 
cause he is able to understand both apiritual 
and material life, although in this age the 
latter alone is comprehended. 

Soul is a generic name: we have spoken 
of the spiritual and animal souls, and like- 
wise soul has been applied to the Monad or 
Atma-Buddhi, the Pilgrim which has to 
experience individual existence. Now we 
shall have to mention another—the human 
soul, Manas. As neither Atma (pure 
spirit) nor Buddhi, ite vehicle or soul, can 
comprehend matter, and as on the other 
hand matter has no power to understand 
spirit, a link is wanted before true experi- 
ence is possible. This link is Manas, pos- 
sessed on this earth by man alone. He, of 
all creatures, is the only one who can dwell 
either among the gods or with the brutes, 
who in the self-conscioveness of his men- 
tality can grasp, draw together, study and 
understand all sides of nature. Verily an 
incarnate god, in this age he has pormitted 
himself to degenerate almost to the level 
of the brnte. 

Manas is a Sanskrit word derived from 
man, the root of the verb “to think,” and 
therefore conveys essentially the idea of a 
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thinker.* It is the perception of egoity 
within, and according to Occultism it is 
alone the heirloom of man, the animals 
being conscious, but not self-conscious. So 
that Manas is not simply the mind, but it 
is rather the perception of “I am-ness,” 
that from which the faculty of comparison, 
analysis or thought proceeds. It is the 
direct emanation from Mahat. 

Now if we suppose the root of man’s 
nature—the spiritual trinity out of which 
he springs, to be prepared to experience 
earthly life for a period, we shall see the 
manasic portion of it about to incarnate in 
the animal child born of terrestrial parent- 
age. But it has not the power of fully en- 
tering into the life on earth; only the lowest 
phase of its being can be said to really do 
so, and this enters the man-child and forth- 
with assumes the lordship over it. And 
from the moment of his birth, every human 
being has two selves, his “ego and alter 
ego,” one of which reigns on earth, the 
other dwelling in the heavenly abodes; 
these being apparently divorced from one 
another, but really forming one individual. 
At night, when his body is sleeping, if un- 
distracted by the dreams of the deva-world, 
his terrestrial self may once again become 
“one with the Father in Heaven;” it ig 
said, however, that he can recall but little 
memory of such conjunction unless he has 
passed through an Initiation.t 

Manas is, for these reasons, to be con- 
sidered as divided into two, or as having 
two aspects, called respectively Higher and 
Lower Manas. The link between them, the 
mode of consciousness by which the self 


changes from one to the other is called 

“Our word ‘‘man’’ has its root in this. 

t i.e., been initiated into some of the mysteries 
of his own nature. The word is here used in the 
mystic sense familiar to all Kabalists, Neo- 
. Platoniats and other students of the soul-scionces. 
Derived from the Latin initio, meaning Fiterally 
to go into, or to enter upon, a new condition, it 
hence signifies here, and in theoaophieal litera- 
ture, a change of being, through a clearer per- 
ception of the soul and of the essentials of 
nature. In the ancient Temple-Mysteries of 
Egypt, India and Greece, various ceremonies 
were attended by the Oandidate for Initiation, 
symbolie of the changes of state experienced by 
his soul. 


Antaskarana, which can only be said to 
„exist for the lower self when it is conscious 
of higher aspirations than those which are 
drawn from its contact with earthly objects. 
So that the Theosophist holds that nothing 
of a spiritual nature, no matter of what 
kind, can reach man save as an influence 
sent by his Higher Manas to him. How- 
ever badly such messages may be translated 
because of the veil of earthly nature 
through which they must filter, yet we owe 
to them anything of an order higher than 
animality which enters the heart of man. 
Thus we see that the Lower Manas, our 
own conscious self, suffers through being 
bound in the anima] frame, unless it sue- 
ceed in fully dominating the brute to which 
it is tied. It is the old story of the two 
thieves: Jesus, the soul—Lower Manas— 
is crucified between the two thieves, the 
brute and the god, each of which would 
fain steal him for himself, but only to one 
can he say “thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.” 

This must complete our description of 
the seven principles for the present; as 
the work proceeds it will be seen how im- 
portant a part they play in explanation of 
the phenomena of the birth, life, and death 
of the creaturo we call human. One point, 
however, needs elucidation. It is not to 
be imagined that the perfect seven- 
principled man could be produced at 
nature’s first effort. Man is the flower 
of his planet, and it has taken ages to evolve 
him even to the height of imperfect de- 
velopment he has reached. All the differ- 
ent forces that play in this system—all the 
“gods”—had to combine together to pro- 
duce man; he had, as will be seen, not one, 
but many “creators,” being literally built 
up by the power of the different energizing 
essences. These, however, have been edu- 
cated or instilled into him gradually-——one 
additional principle alone becoming active 
during each of the seven races—first as a 
natural effect, but afterwards as the result 
of his own self-devised efforts. Now at 
present man is—on this planet (the earth) 
and in this Round (the fourth}—in the 
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fifth of these races, and therefore, without 
recognizing his development as a whole, we 
shall find him to be generally in possession 
of five-fold attributes. We see him a 
creature of five extremities, a veritable 
“five pointed star,” as the Rosicrucians 
symbolized him—with five fingers, five 
toes, five senses, five organs of sense. His 
development is not therefore above the fifth 
stage — that of the human soul or the 


mind—having as yet as little perception 
of the sixth, or spiritual soul, as he has of 
a sixth sense. To put it in other words; 
the Monad or true ego has succeeded, after 
many ages of effort, in evolving, or per- 
ceiving in itself, those qualities pertaining 
to the first five “principles,” and it has yet, 
before it can claim permanent rest after its 
toils, to evolve the other two. But man is 
only in the fourth Round on this planet, 
and although a partial development of the 
whole seven principles is made in each 
Round, yet the key-note for the period will 
be the principle corresponding to that 
Round. Therefore, as this is the fourth, s0 
also the fourth principle, that of Destre— 
for good or for bad—is the real key-note 
of man’s being at present. Great indeed is 
he who can surmount it, and, passing ahead 
of his time, become a Buddha! 

From all this it will be evident that with 
a full comprehension of each of the “seven 
men” which are bound together in the 
human being, an understanding of their 
nature, and a knowledge of their heredity, 
man becomes a god, having dominion over 
the seven elements of nature—each of 
which is powerfully related to a “principle” 
—and reflecting in himself the whole 
cosmos. For “as man is a seven-fold being, 
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so is the universe; the septenary microcosm 
being to the septenary macrocosm but as 
the drop of rain-water to the cloud from 
which it has dropped, and to which in the 
course of time it will return. In the One 
are embraced or included so many tenden- 
cies for the evolution of air, fire, water, 
ete. (from the purely abstract down to their 
ocncrete conditions), and when those latter 
are called elements, it is to indicate their 
productive potentialities for mnumberless 
form-changes or evolutions of being. 


“Let us represent the unknown quantity 
as X: that quantity is the one eternal, im- 
mutable principle; and a, b, ¢, d, e, five 
of the six minor principles or components 
of the same—viz., the principles of earth, 
water, air, fire and ether (akasha), follow- 
ing the order of their spirituality, and 
beginning with the lowest. There is a 
sixth principle answering to the sixth 
principle (called in the east Buddhi) in 
man (to avoid confusion, remember that in 
viewing the question from the side of the 
descending scale, the abstract All, or 
eternal principle, would be numerically 
designated as the first, and the phenomenal 
universe as the seventh, whether belonging 
to man or the universe—viewed from the 
other side, the numerical order will be 
reversed); but we are not permitted to 
name it except among the Initiates. I may, 
however, hint that it is connected with the 
process of the highest intellection. Let us 
call it N; and besides there is, under all 
the activities of the phenomenal universe, 
an energizing impulse from X—call this 
Y. Algebraically stated, our equation will 
therefore read: ‘atbtetdtetNt+Y 
—¥, Each of the first six letters repre- 
sents, so to speak, the spirit or abstraction 
of what you call elementa (your meagre 
English gives me no other word). Thus 
spirit controls the entire line of evolution 
around the entire cycle of cosmic activity, 
in its own department, the informing, vivi- 
fying, evolving canse, behind the countless 
manifestations in that department of 
nature, 
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“Let us work out the idea with a 
single example. Take fire: D, the primal 
igneous principle resident in X, is the 
ultimate cause of every phenomenal mani- 
festation of fire on all the globes of the 
chain. The proximate causes are the 
evolved secondary igneous agencies which 
severally control the seven descents of fire 
on each planet, every element having its 
seven principles, and every principle its 
seven sub-principles, and so these secondary 
agencies have in their turn to become 
primary causes. 

“D is a septenary compound, of which 
the highest fraction is pure spirit. As we 
see it on our globe, it is in its coarsest, most 
material condition, as gross in its way as 
is man in his physical encasement. In the 


next preceding globe to ours, fire was less . 


gross than here; on the one before that, less 
still. So the body of flame was more and 
more pure, and less and less material, on 
each antecedent planet. On the first of all 
in the cyclic chain, it appeared as an al- 
most pure objective shining—the Maha 
Buddhi, the sixth principle of the eternal 
light. On each globe of the chain 
there are seven manifestations of fire, of 
which the first iu order will compare, as 
to ita spiritual quality, with the last mani- 
fested on the next preceding planet; the 
process being reversed, as you will infer, 
with the opposite are. The myriad specifie 
manifestations of these six universal 
elements are in their turn but the off- 
shoots, branches, or branchlets of the one 
single primordial tree of life.”* 


“Letter from an adept, quoted in 
Fragments of Forgotten History.’’ 


(To be Continued. ) 


‘Man; 


Q A A 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
' Magazine. Will you not join? 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


Nominations for the office of General 
Seeretary and seven members of the 
General Executive should be made by the 
Lodges during the month of Mareh, so that 
returns may all be in by the lst day of 
April. Experience has shown that it is 
impossible otherwise to issue voting papers, 
carry on the elections, get returns made, 
and serutinize the ballots in time for a 
declaration in June magazine. Seere- 


taries of Lodges will please see that the - 


matter is brought before their respective 
Lodges, and when nominations are made, 
have them sent at onee to the General 
Secretary. Nominations must be made 
through a Lodge and consent of parties 
nominated must have been previously ob- 
tained. Nominations must reach the 
General Secretary by April 1. when the 
nominations will close. They should be 
made at least a week before. This will 
enable ballots to be sent ont, should an 
election be necessary, on or before April 
30, and the voting to close on June 1, 
Nomination returns must be sent in a 
separate letter addressed to the General 
Secretary, at 71 Sanford Avenue South, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


MARCH 


Mareh, 
Whose blue, wind-swept skies o’er-arch, 
On our hills, 
Daffodils, 
(Every slender chalice spills 
Heady wine 
For a sign 
Of the coming of the spring, 
Of the coming of a King,) 
Hail! . 
Hail, thou pursuivant of spring: 
-Kingly tribute earth is bringing, 
Golden goblets, heavy-swinging, 
Daffodils. 
Margaret A. Mathewson. 
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EE 
OFFICIAL NOTES 


No one can vote in the approaching 
elections who is not in good standing by 
the payment of annual dues for the year 
beginning July 1, last. 

m mH e} 

We have several times requested our sub- 
seribers not to send cheques for $1 unless 
they mark exchange paid, as we lose from 
15c to 25e in collections on each of them. 
It is so easy to enclose a dollar bill, it is 
difficult to know why this is not done. If 
risk is feared then a post office order is 
the proper way to remit. 

mm KR 


Secretaries and officials generally will 
please note that nominations for the Gen- 
eral Executive should reach the General 
Secretary by April 1, when the nomina- 
tions will close. If no more are nominated 
than are required, the seven then nomin- 
-ated will be declared elected. If more than 
seven are nominated the election will at 


SETS A 


once be proceeded with provided all the 
candidates consent to stand, and ballots 
will be issued as in former years. These 
must be returned so as to reach the General 
Secretary by June 1. Should a new Gen- 
eral Seerctary be elected, he will take 
offiee on July 1. 
i pad nd 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the Theosophical Congress to be held 
in Chicago on Angust 24 and following 
days. Members from all over the world 
have reported their intention of being 
present. Arrangements are being made 
with the railways on the usual terms and 
it is hoped that the greatest advantages 
permissible will be available. This depends 
largely on the number attending, so that 


. all who intend to be present are requested 


to notify the Secretary at Wheaton, IN., 
as early as possible. A fee of $5 it is un- 
derstood will be payable by those attending 
the Congress. It is not clear yet who will 


- attend of the more prominent members of 


the Society. Mrs. Besant’s health is rather 
precarious at present. Mr. Krishnamurti 
says he will be unable to be present. Full 
information can be had from Ray W. 
Harden at Wheaton. 

m OR 


The minutes of the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council held at Benares, December 
25th last have come to hand. The treasurer 
reported a deficit of 18,544 rupees in the 
Headquarters budget, and of 7,150 rupees 
in the library budget, or something like 
$9,500 in all. The nomination of Mr. A. 
P. Warrington as vice-president was con- 
firmed. Mr. D. K. Telang was elected as 
additional member. Khan Bahadur N. D. 
Khandalavala and Rao Sahib G. Soobiah 
Chetty were re-elected for the three-year 
term.. The new legislation enabling the 
President to forfeit the property of any 
Lodge which withdraws from the Society 
or from any National Society was con- 
firmed. I, for one, object to this conception 
of the duty of the Society to seceding mem- 


bers, If a Lodge be unanimous in such . 


withdrawal they should be permitted to 
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take the property they have amassed. If 
there be a division the property should be 
divided pro rata. This is justice. The 
whole delusion of vested rights have given 
rise to much unfairness in business and 
society, and Theosophists should not per- 
petuate it. Since the meeting, Mr. Ernest 
Wood has been appointed Recording Secre- 


tary in the room of the late Mr. J. R. Aria. 
moO 


x 


Senora Esther Nicolai has recently been 
appointed General Secretary of the T. 8, 
in Spain. She sends greetings of all the 
members of that Section and asks them to 
be conveyed to their friends in this country. 
She asks for news of our National Society, 
of our principal activities, and news of any 
important event in Canada whether in 
polities, economies or social developments. 
In polities our most important event is 
the new Budget with its huge surplus to be 
devoted to reduction of the National debt, 
our adhesion to the Kellogg League of 
Peace; onr development of the St. Law- 
rence waterways, a beginning in which ig 
being made by the letting of a canal fran- 
chise for a cut fourteen miles long and 600 
feet wide with the aim of developing 


* 1,500,000 horse power in electricity. In 
_ economies, the most important thing is our 


National ownership of the Canadian 
National Railway, the western wheat pool 
and the Ontario Hydro-Electric system. 
In social developments the big Interna- 
tional Edueation Conference being held in 
Vancouver next month at which ten nations 
are to be represented is the most important. 
Theosophists should take a profound in- 
terest in this movement and identify them- 
selves with it. It has the key note of all 
progress in its coOperative policy, and 
promises well for future achievements. We 
congratulate Spain on her great oppor- 
tunities as the mother land of the Southern 
Americas. | 
mM mK = 

It is little short of phenomena] that The 
Canadian Theosophist should be entering 
on its tenth year with this month’s issue. 
Those who are aware of the intense desire 
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that some have had to see the magazine sup- 
pressed, and the earnest efforts that have 
been made to have that desire realized, will 
perhaps be able to assume a conception of 
the vitality of the cause it represents which 


.would otherwise not easily be intelligible. 


Liberty of thought and speech is one of the 
most important phases of our social and 
racial evolution. The extent to which it is 
permitted is a fair standard of the progress 
of any civilization. The same is true of 
any movement or body which professes to 
stand for these principles. The Canadian 
Theosophist has always stood for open dis- 
cussion of principles and opinions while 
avoiding personalities. That some person- 
alities have been identified with certain 
views or opinions has led some of our read- 
ers to regard the magazine as taking per- 
sonal issne with those who hold. them, 
That, of course, only. indicates the lack of 
experience in debate of such misguided 
readers, Lincoln’s dictum of “malice for 
none and charity for all” can never be for- 
gotten by anyone with a spark of Theo- 
sophical feeling. But this does not mean 
that we can permit the truth to be distorted 
or glossed over, however strongly some may 
think that it would be proper to do so. 
When we say truth we mean easily ascer- 
tainable facts and evidence on record. It 
is a crime and nothing less to alter the 
record, and no one with any idea of the 
operation of Karmic Law would attempt 
to do so. These being the principles of the 
Magazine the readers can estimate their 
own breadth and tolerance by the feelings 
that a perusal of its pages arouses in them. 
We have been favoured by the wildest out- 
bursts of fury, the most cutting sarcasm 
and insinuation, the most violent abuse, 
and the sneers and jeers of the omnific 
critics. On the other hand we have had 
many grateful and approving letters which 
we have refrained from printing though the 
temptation to do so is considerable. But 
we prefer to rely on the unprompted and 
unaided judgment of our readers in their 
inward search for Truth, a quest which 
must result in many failures, but in which 
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every failure is a success, as we have been 
told, when it is used as a stepping-stone to 
further effort. The Occult Review for 
March, in a highly competent review of 
Mr. William Kingsland’s new life of 
. Madam Blavatsky, quotes her words on the 
Path. We commend them to all our read- 
ers for their consolation, their comfort, 
their inspiration. “There is a road, steep 
and thorny, beset with perils of every 
kind—but yet a road; and it leads to the 
Heart of the Universe. I can tell you how 
to find Those who will show you the seeret 
gateway that leads inward only, and closes 
fast behind the neophyte for evermore. 
There is no danger that dauntless courage 
cannot conquer. There is no trial that 
spotless purity cannot pass through. There 
is no difficulty that strong intellect cannot 
surmount. For those who win onwards, 
there is reward past all telling, the power 
to bless and save humanity. For those who 
fail there are other lives in which success 
may come.” 


A. E, S. S. 


MR. CLARK'S TOUR 


It is with very great pleasure that the 
General Secretary has to announce that 
Mr. William ©. Clark has at last agreed to 
undertake a missionary tour of the Lodges. 
Mr. Clark is one of the finest Secret Doc- 
trine scholars in the west. He has done 
much class work and taken some lecture 
work among the British Columbia centres. 
Much is hoped from this more extended 
trip throughout the Section, and we believe 
that his earnest work and lucid instruction 
will mean much to the members in every 
Lodge he visits. Mr. Clark’s proposals are 
exceedingly modest. He does not wish to 
pose ag a lecturer but we can assure the 
Lodges that hie talks will convey much of 
the greatest importance to them. and that 
his appeal will be most impressive to the 
student members who wish to advance 
themselves as teachers and propagandists 
© with the public. It is his desire to be en- 


tertained by private members wherever he 
goes if this is at all possible, as he does not 
wish to put the Lodges or the Section to 
any expense beyond the actual cost of rail- 
way travelling. Mr. Clark’s plan is to 
begin in the west and work eastwards, so 
as to be able to return over the same ground 
and wherever there proved to be a few in- 
telligent and devoted students, make an- 
other contact with them. His idea prim- 
arily, is to encourage and help to establish 
the Lodges on a secure foundation of prin- 


-ciples utterly apart from personalities. It 


will not be necessary to carry on an ex- 
pensive advertising campaign or to spend 
much in hiring halls. Members, ex-mem- 
bers and their friends can be drawn to- 
gether and Mr. Clark will be willing to 
discuss with them from any and every 
angle these principles upon which the 
whole philosophy rests. | Controversial 
topics would be unlikely to arise in such 
work, and Mr. Clark is not anxious to raise 
them. William Blake held thet Truth 
carries its own inherent conviction when 
it is stated so as to be understood. This 
clear, lucid statement is, of course, the 
whole difficulty, and the reason why argu- 


ment and disputation are usually so futile - 


is because of foggy thinking and confused 
connotations. Mr. Clark will begin with 
Victoria and Nanaimo which can be 
reached at any time, and we hope that he 
will he able to set ont shortly after the 
reception of this Magazine. Then will come 
Summerland, Salmon Arm, Banff, Vulean, 
Calgary, Creelman and Winnipeg. Beyond 
that, arrangements will be left to the On- 
tario centres. Those who wish to codperate 


- with Mr, Clark should write to him at once 


at 8566 20th Avenue West, Vancouver, 
B.C., and let him know what they are 
prepared to do for his entertainment and 
for the organization of his mectings. Mr. 
Clark will make a point of explaining to 
all the Lodges that Theosophical lecturers 
who have anything of any value to tell will 
neither expect nor accept money; and thus 
help to break the pernicious custom which 
some have imposed upon the Canadian 


Lodges. 
idea: 

“Briefly, then, my plan is to get in touch 
with—if possible—every Lodge and study 
centre in Canada with a view to enlisting 
their active and intelligent coöperation in 
a united, resolute, and very definite effort 


at this critical junctnre to uphold The- 


osophy as it was originally established, 
against every influence that would pervert 
or destroy it. And let us make this effort 
one of mutual endeavour and helpfulness. 
I will contribute my time, energy, and 
whatever knowledge I possess. The Sec- 
tion will provide the actual travelling ex- 
penses, and the Lodges will give their 
earnest coöperation in this attempt to 
clear up the whole Theosophical situation 
in Canada and establish Theosophy on a 
firm, nnshakable foundation. And as a 
united body of resolute men and women, 
resolved to vindicate before the world the 
great Aryan philosophy originally en- 
trusted to the Theosophical Society, we can 
with complete confidence count upon the 
powerful aid and protection of the great 
Mother Lodge itself.” 

Mr. Clark expects to start for Summer- 
land not later than March 30, and allowing 
an average of three days for each place, it 
will be easy to figure approximately when 
he shall arrive at cach point. Ie will 
advise the Lodge a few days ahead defin- 
itely of the time of his arrival. The list 
of lectures he has prepared for whatever 
audiences the Lodges arrange for, is as 
follows: 

Theosophy and Brotherhood. 

Spiritual Values and Their Imitations. 

The Minimum that Theosophy Requires 
of us. 

The Aryan Attitude. 

What is the Function of a Theosophical 
Lodge ? 

Spiritual Dynamics. 

Has Asceticism a Place in Theosophy ? 

How We Build Our Destiny, 

What are the Seven Principles ? 

The Masters, 


As he states it himself, here is his 
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COMMITTEES ON UNION 

The Committees appointed to consider 
the Resolution proposed by Mr. F. E. Titus 
suggesting an effort towards uniting all the 
Theosophical Lodges in Canada in a com- 
mon effort in one organization consist of 
Mrs. Margaret McKone, R. R. No. 4, Lon- 
don, Ontario; Mr. James Taylor, 789 18th 
Avenue West, Vancouver, B.C., and Mr. 
Harry Lorimer, 176 Aubrey Street, Win- 
nipeg, Man., representing the Canadian 
Theosophical Federation; Miss Mae Flem- 
ing, 66 Manor Road East; Mr. Arthur 
Hawkes, 248 Beach Avenue; and Mr. F. 
E. Titus, 80 Grosvenor Street, all of Tor- 
onto, representing the Adyar H.P.B. 
Lodge; Messrs. F. A. Belcher, 250 Lisgar 
Street, G., C. McIntyre, 20 Shannon Street, 
and Fred B. Housser, 17th floor Star 
Building, representing the Theosophical 
Society in Canada. We are informed that 
correspondence and discussions are being 
carried on, and that the members of the 
Committees have been invited to send in 
suggestions to Miss Eurith Goold, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Federation residing 
in Toronto, at 530 St. Clair Avenue West. 
The resolution from which a line was 
dropped out by the printer last month, was 
as follows: 

“That in the judgment of the individual 
members of The Theosophical Society 
resident in Canada, now assembled and 
voting in favour of this resolution, an ef- 
fort should be made to unite, within one 
national organization, all members of The 
Theosophical Society resident in Canada 
upon the basis that each individual mem- 
ber of the Society shall have the fullest 
measure of freedom possible to a member 
of The Theosophical Society consistent 
with similar freedom to every other mem- 
ber of the Society.” 

m mM g 

Ir is annonneed in the British “News 
and Notes” that Mrs. Besant, president of 
the T. S., will speak in London, in the 
Queen’s Hall, on the Sunday evenings of 
June 2, 9, 16, 28, and 30 on “The Life 
After Death”. 
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AMONG THE LODGES 

The annual meeting of the Toronto 
Theosophical Society was held on February 
20, and the following were nominated for 
the General Executive: Kartar Singh, F. 
B. Housser, George ©. McIntyre, and 
George I, Kinman. No report of the 
affairs of the Society. Ben reached us. 


The celebrated architect, author, essay- 
ist, poet and artist in light and colour, Mr. 
Claude Bragdon, spoke on Sunday evening, 
February 17, in The Theosophical Hall, 
Toronto, to a large audience on “Medita- 
`- tion.” No more valuable, illuminating 
and practical address has been given in 
Toronto. Concentration on material objects 
was merely for the purpose, he said, of 
controlling the mind and shutting out what 
was not wanted there so that spiritual 
wisdom could fill it. 

mm E = i 
FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 

The death of Mrs. Mary L. Jacobs, wife 
of William H.. Jacobs, on January 4, has 
removed one of the most earnest workers 
for Theosophy in Massachusetts. For over 
25 years she had been a very enthusiastic 
and devoted worker for the cause. In 
1904 she organized and was president of 
a Theosophie Lodge in Peabody. A few 
years later she organized Danvers Lodge. 
Mrs. Jacobs always followed the teachings 
of Madame Blavatsky and her life was a 
fine exposition of the simple truths and 
the law of BEOU TiU 


Mr. N. W. J. Haydon of the Toronto 
Lodge had an opportunity to visit Owen 
Sonnd on Wednesday, 20th February, and 
Mrs. C. Johnson of that city arranged a 
meeting at which he gave an address. This 
was done in the Publie Library when near- 
ly fifty attended. Mr. Haydon spoke with 
acceptance and many pamphlets were dis- 
tributed. Mr. Haydon also addressed a 
private group in the afternoon, and Mrs. 


- Johnson writes that she is confident some 


seeds were sown in fertile ground. 


THEOSOPHIST 


THE MITCHELLS IN NEW YORK 


The following tribute to our old friends 
Mr. and Mra, Roy Mitchell has been paid 
by a New York writer who naturally does 
not wish to spoil the compliment by making 
it a personal one. It expresses the views 
ovidently of a wide circle from the con- 
firmation we have had from other sources. 

“The Canadian Section has rendered in- 
estimable service, the ultimate influence 
of which will not be determined, at least 
not in this Manvantara. A group of 
students in and around New York City 
will never cease to be grateful for tho 
privilege of association with Roy and 
Jocelyn Mitchell. Unheralded they took 
up their abode, some months ago, at the rim 
of an ancient volcanic crater, in Northern 
New Jersey. Quietly our genial long 
haired friend in the Norfolk coat settled 
down to the business of his “scrivening.’ 

“Stich men as ‘Zadok’ are not permitted 
to remain in seclusion for long. In a 
round-about .way his whereabouts were 
ascertained and he was requested to come 
to New York to deliver a series of Theo- 
sophical lectures. His code left him but 
one course-—that of promptly accepting the 
invitation without regard to his personal 
interests. As a result of these lectures a 
group of students gathered around him. 
Removal to New York soon became neces- 


` sary to meet the steadily increasing de- 


mands for private and public Theosophical 
instruction. This entailed great sacrifice 
because the Mitchells thrive not at all on 
the noises, smells and hurley-burley of 
city life; they suffer under them. 

“Later Mr. Mitchell was requested to 
deliver a series of lectures on Sunday even- 
ings at Rumford Hall for the New York 
Metropolitan Federation. This led to in- 
creasing demands for lectures in the sur- 
rounding communities as well as for the 
conduct of Secret Doctrine classes and 
various other study groups. The number 
of individual students desiring specialized 
tutelage steadily increased. He gave will- 
ingly and unstintingly of his time helping 
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them in their various lines of research 
covering a wide range of subjects. 
“Recently a New York publishing house 
contracted to print a book from his pen, 
also magazines began making requests for 
articles pertaining to the Theatre. The 
task of preparing the book and articles is 
proceeding under most trying circum- 
stances. ‘The establishment of a most 
exacting and rigorous programme has been 
necessary to make it possible for him to 
prepare his manuscripts without curtail- 
ment of his Theosophjcal activities. At 
midnight when the day’s teaching and 
lecturing is finished, he turns to his writ- 
ing and does not lay down his pen until the 
sun is Well above the horizon. He retires 
for a few hours’ sleep until midday and 
then embarks upon another eighteen hours 
of strenuous, uninterrupted routine and so 
it goes for the full seven days of each week. 
“To know Roy Mitchell is to Jove him, 
to study and work with him is to acquire 


a great respect for his profound knowledge 


and a deep regard for his tolerance and 
refreshing simplicity—-but never to wor- 
ship him. This he does not permit, Never 
by suggestion, innuendo or veiled glance 
does he give the slightest impression that 
he is by any chance a messenger of the 
Great Ones or that he is superior in the 
slightest degree. The merest tendency 
towards worship would probably result in 
his parading some minor, so-called vice, 
frowned on by those seeking to enter the 
Path by the practice of austerities; for the 
purpose of proving conclusively that he is 
100% human and still a captive in an 
animal body which he has not yet succeeded 
in lifting out of itself. 

“Roy Mitchell and dear faithful Jocelyn 
are most remarkable people. Our love for 
them is boundless and we can never 
adequately thank the Canadian Section for 
sharing them with us.” 

i me Oe 
Pure primeval magic does not consist in 
„superstitious practices and vain ceremonies, 


.. but in the imperial will of man. 


-——Isis Unveiled, I., 170. 


A RECENT VISITOR FROM INDIA 


Between February 12th and 14th Tor 
onto was visited by C. F. Andrews, a 
teacher at Tagore’s university in India, 
a man who is playing a big part in the 
nationalist movement in that country. Un- 
fortunately the Toronto Star which inter- 
viewed Mr. Andrews, described him as 
being, along with Tagore and Gandhi, one 
of the leaders of the anti-British movement 
in India. This is not true and on the 
following day the Star was good enough to 
publish a correction, but first impressions 
are sometimes hard to dissipate. 

Far from being a leader of an anti- 
British movement, Mr. Andrews and his 
close friends and associates, Tagore and 
Gandhi are devoting their efforts to obtain- 
ing home rule for India similar to the sort 
of home rule enjoyed by Canada. They 
admit the problems are formidable, but 
believe that only by such a step can India 
discover who are her own leaders. India 
they believe should be given a chance to 
work out responsible government in her 
own way just as England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the United States have worked 
it out. The throes of its birth into democ- 
racy may be painful and Mr. Andrews even 
admita that it may mean bloodshed but, he 
would maintain, Britain’s presence in the 


capacity she now holds is only complicating 


the problem and if civil war must be, she 
is only. postponing the evil day. India’s 
spiritual leaders have hopes, however, that 
bloodshed may be averted and the genius 
of the Indian people solve the problems 
peaceably, If Home Rule is not granted 
this year Gandhi has said he would lead 
another non-co-operative movement with- 
out violence against the present rulers. 
Under no circumstances however will 
Gandhi condone or sanction violence. 

At a meeting of writers, at the Writers’ 
Club, Mr. Andrews drew a picture of 
India’s political problems in his quiet 
foreeful way. He is an Englishman who 
has lived in India for twenty-two years, 
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ever since, as a graduate of Cambridge, 
he went to the east with the Cambridge 
Mission and, falling in love with India, its 
people and its ancient wisdom, became as 
“it were converted to India, he who had 
gone to help convert India to Christianity. 
In an article in the October number of The 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Tagore’s maga- 
zine, ho tells how at Boro-budur in Java 
(the hill of the Great Buddha) a spiritual 
revolution took placo which has affected 
his life ever since. Mr. Andrews writes 
“In the days spent there in solitude and 
meditation, the panorama of history as it 
had been lived in the past ages on this 
planet, seemed to rise into view before me. 
Once and for all from that time forward, 
the purely western perspective was left 
behind. There came to me a new vision 
of humanity, in its suffering and sorrow, 


its sacrifice and love of service, intimately . 


bound up with the personality of the 
Buddha himself.” 

Those who had the pleasure of meeting 
and talking to Mr. Andrews while he was 
in Toronto will bear witness that there is 
about him as much of the east as of the 
west,—a meditative mood that springs 
from much meditation and that undereur- 
rent of rippling laughter and detachment 
which one always senses in really spiritual 
people. ‘There has been no figure like him 
visit Toronto since A, E., who has some- 
thing of the same mood. 

India, Mr. Andrews explained, has three 
principal problems, her 150,000,000 Mus- 
sulmans who regard themselves not as part 
of India but as part of Islam; her 
50,000,000 untouchables who are in a 
state similar to that of the American negro 
before the American civil war; and her 
200 independent states, still in a condition 
of medieval feudalism ruled over by sep- 
arate rulers. All of these parties must in 
some way be cemented together in a com- 
mon end for the good of India. How it is 
to be done challenges human ingenuity. If 
it is done it will have to come from within. 
No outside power who,—to use an 
Andrews’ phrase,—is not in an Indian 


skin, can successfully make and keep them 
one. 

According to Mr. Andrews, Tagore and 
his friends believe that unity can most 
effectively and permanently come to India 
through the creative arts allied of course 
to a tolerant and religious spirit. It was 
inspiring to hear Mr. Andrews’ discourse 
upon the art movements of India, two of 
which are apparently being influenced by 
Tagore’s two nephews with Indian names, 
which I do not remember. One of them 
is a follower of an ancient Indian school 
of painting, the other has been influenced 
by the European cubist movement. 

An Indian artist does not paint direct 
from nature, but meditates on the object 
he wishes to paint until its essence and 
rhythm are incorporated into his being. 
Then he goes away and paints,—not a 
memory picture,—but a creative projee- 
tion of what he has been studying. Thus, 
when it is said that one of Tagore’s 
nephews has been influenced by cubism, 
we do not mean that he paints like the 
cubists, but that he has apprehended the 
essence or principle of the cubist’s idea and 
applied it in his own way to the subjects 
of his choice. 

There are some forty students studying 
painting under one of Tagore’s nephews 
at Tagore’s college. These young artists 
have come from all parts of India, mostly 
from the villages. There is even one un- 
touchable amongst them showing the 
democratic leveling process of creative art. 
They are nearly all poor and are there 
because they love to paint. Al) look upon 
their teacher as a master-painter, but in 
some miraculous way the teacher leads 
them to themselves so that each one’s work 
is individual and creative as it must be to 
be of value to themeelves or to others. 

Naturally one of the questions put to 
Mr. Andrews was “What about Kathleen 
Mayo’s book Mother India?’ “It is very 
inaccurate’, was Mr. Andrews’ reply, and 


one could see that this was a restrained ` 


summing up of this man’s opinion of Miss 
Mayo’s book. “I went to see Miss Mayo” 


got some of the quotations she makes from 
Tagore. She could not answer me, but said 
she had been told that he believed this or 
that. I happen to know from my personal 
acquaintance with Tagore that the thonght 
expressed in these quotations is the exact 
opposite of his real views. Tagore is very 
open to western ideas especially along 
- certain medical lines,” 

The sperker went on to intimate that 
Miss Mayo’s harsh judgment of the women 
of India was unfair. Contrary to her 
statements, the women of India are them- 
selves aroused to the state to which long 
tradition has bound them and are taking 
. steps to free themselves from it. Purdah, 
—which came with the Mussulman,—is 
gradually disappearing and progress is 
being made in other directions. 

On the other hand Mr. Andrews feels 
than Dhan Mukerji’s books like “My 
Brother’s Face” somewhat overstress the 
more attractive side of Indian life and 
are inclined to be a little sentimentally 
idealistic. In short, people in India are 
like people in every country,—some are 
more advanced and enlightened than others. 
One sees human nature at its worst and at 
its best just as we do in Canada, 

It is unfortunate that the shortness of 
Mr, Andrews’ visit did not permit more 
Theosophists to have a chance to meet. or 
hear him. Although he is not, so far as I 
know, a member of the Theosophical 
Society, he is a living example of the finest 

Theosophical type, and Toronto is the 
better for his having been here. He may 
return in April, but it is uncertain, as he 
must go from here to British Guiana 
before making his long journey to the land 
of his adoption. 
Fred. B. Housser. 
| KE 

The true Adept, the developed man, 
must, we are always told, become—he can- 
not be made. The process is, therefore, 
one of growth through evolution, and this 
must necessarily involve a certain amount 
of pain. H.P.B. in The Theosophist, 
May, 1885, 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
I. Memory. 


B.—We talk glibly about the immor- 
tality of the soul, but few, I fear, have ex- 
amined the question as closely as it de- 
serves. 

A.—I am afraid you are right. With 
most people predilection determines belief, 

B.—You, of course, consider the soul to 
be immortal ? 

A.—I do. 

B.—I would like to hear your reasons. 

A.—Well, you know, Plato argued, in 
the Republic, that everything had a tend- 
ency towards evil or good. In the case 
of the body the evil was discase; in the 
case of the soul, injustice, or, as we would 
say, wrongdoing. Disease, unless checked, 
brought death to the body, but wrongdoing 
did not cause death—unless others brought 
the unjust person to book, when they might 
kill the body but not the soul. Therefore, 
he said, the soul cannot be destroyed by 
the evil of the body nor by its own evil, 
therefore, it is immortal. 

B.—That is a brilliant argument. 

A.—Then Plotinus (in the Enneades) 
argues that a thing which is a unit is not 
subject to the disintegration of a composite 
thing, therefore cannot .be destroyed. A 
modern analogy of this argument would 
be that an electron is not subject to the 
disintegration which comes to atoms and 
molecules, and so an electron possesses a 
quality of permanence which atoms and 
molecules do not. 

B.—I see. 

A.—So, Plotinus says, the soul is, as it 


. were, a centre, a point, the senses extend- 


ing to it as lines from a circumference. 
There are not several souls, one of which 
receives sensations through the eyes, an- 
other through the ears, and so on. 

B.— Of course not. 

A.—Therefore, Plotinus said, the soul, 
the perceiving thing, was one; the body, 
composite; and the soul, being a unit, was 
not subject to the disintegration of the 
body. Therefore, the soul is immortal. 
he continued, “and I asked her where she 
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B.—That appears reasonable. 

A.—-Plotinus argued that tho soul is 
immortal because it is a unit; Leibnitz 
that a thing, a monad, which is a unit is 
immortal. A thing possessing true unity, . 
the latter said, cannot begin nor end except 
by miracle, and it is evident that he gropes 
after our Theosophical idea of a manvan- 
tara (its beginning and ending) to oxplain 
what he means by “miracle.” - 

B.—So. 

A.—Aristotle, however, (in Psychol- 
ogy), called the faculty of discriminating 
between the sense of white (sight) and 
sweet (taste) the common sense. He dis- 
eriminated between the common sense and 

` perception, but made it clear that he did 
not consider the common sense to be phys- 
ical. He compared the common sense to a 
philosophical point, which could be con- 
sidered as single or dual; single, when one 
with the perception of one thing; dual, 
when distinguishing, in addition to the 
one thing, its opposite. To take his own 
example. In perceiving white your com- 
mon sense is one with your perception. 
When you think of black in perceiving 
white your common sense is dual, and not 
one with perception. 

B.—What a curious argument! 

A—Yes, but a suggestive one; sug- 
gestive, for one thing, of Aristotle’s con- 
fusion of thought, for how can you sense 
the thing,—black,—which is not there? 
You can understand Leibnitz when he 
speaks with evident relief of “having freed 
himself from the yoke of Aristotle.” But 
what is your argument for immortality ? 

B.—Mine? I have no arguments like 
those. i 

A.—I think you have; but let us see. 
We have not considered what the soul is, 
but let us say it is mind or consciousness. 
We have the authority of Mr. John Watson, 

. the Behaviourist, for saying consciousness 

is the soul, and as he objects to both terms 
we shall not be far wrong. You will agree 

that the soul is mind ? , 

B.—Consciousness is the soul, yes. 


THEOSOPHIST 


A.—All right. We have agrecd that 
the mind has (at least) three attributes: 
those of attention, memory and image— 
creation. 

B.—We have. 

A.—Suppose we abstracted the quality 


of attention do you think the mind would 


be able to function ? 

B.—How could T think without paying 
attention ? 

A.—Let us take away the image-creat- 
ing power then ? 

B.—We have already agreed that image- 
creation is necessary to thinking. (See 
Universal Mind in January Canadian 
Theosophist}. 

A.—Suppose we eliminate memory ¢ 

B.—If I lost my powers of memory I 
would not be able to cognize anything. 

A.—You are sure of that? People lose 
their memories but they are not altogether 
helpless. They are able to do some things. 

B.—That is because they have not lost 
it completely. If I lost all my memory I 
would not be able to walk, talk or do any- 
thing. I would: not be able to perceive 
anything. I would have no conception of 
what the things I saw were unless I had 
some memory to compare them with. 

-A.—You would be able to compare them, 
one with another. 

B.——If I had no memory I could not do 
that. To compare the second thing with 
the first I would have to remember the 
first. 

A.—I think you are right, and judging 
from your argument, you would agree, I 
suppose, that each of these three attributes 
was essential to consciousness or mind ? 

B.—I would, certainly, 

A.—All three are necessary to thinking 
and that which does not think is not mind? 

B.—Exactly. 

A.—But we do possess mind or con- 
sciousness, and memory being an essential 
of mind, memory cannot function unless 
the mind has something to remember ? 

B.—No, it can’t, 

| A.—Then at what point did memory 
start to function ? 


B.—I don’t see how it could start. I 
mean, unless there was something to re- 
member, you couldn’t have memory. 

A.—What about birth ? K 

B.—Why, a baby at birth, has some 
consciousness. It is able to open its eyes, 
for instance, how does it know how to do 
that unless it pays attention? And we 
cannot pay attention without memory. 

A.—Oh, how is that ? 

B.—Well, if I look at that light. I know 
certain things about it from my memory. 
For instance, it is an electric bulb, it is 
such-and-such a shape, it will bother my 
eyes if I look at it for any length of time. 
All these things I know because I have ex- 
perienced similar sensations. If my mem- 
ory was obliterated to a particular point 
I would see,—what? A something, I 
would not know what. But supposing my 
memory was entirely wiped out, I would 
not be able to remember how to pay atten- 
tion, how to look at the light, how to focus 
my eyes, for instance. 

A.—But it might be an unconscious 
action on your part. 

B.—If it were unconscious then I would 
know nothing about it. But as soon as I 
became conscious of the light then atten- 
tion functions, and memory is essential to 
attention, so also is the image-creating 
faculty. I would not know the “some- 
thing” was there unless I formed a mental 
image of it, however vagne it might be. 

A.—Yon say memory is essential to at- 
tention. Do you mean it is esseutial to 
general attention? A baby opening its 
eyes to the light may be able to attend to 
the light becanse of its contrast with previ- 
ous darkness. 

B.—Then it must have been conscious 
of darkness, and so, attending to the light, 
must remember the darknees. 

A.—Well, suppose it pays attention to 
the darkness what did it then remember. 

B.—Darkness, continued darkness, per- 
haps. But my point is this, how does a 
baby know how to open its eyes, unless it 
had previous experience, aud remembered ? 

A.—TI am sure I don’t know. Memory 
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is essential, as you say, to even this simple 
action, but that implies that mind exists 
previous to birth. 

B.—Exactly. 

A.—Well, UA did mind start? 

B.—I don’t see how it could have start- 
ed. The mind must have always had some- 
thing to remember, or memory would not 
be possible, and memory is essential to 
mind, 

A.—Mind, or the soul, is then immortal ? 

B.—I do not see how we can reach any 
other conclusion. 

A.—I told you you had an argument for 
immortality. But we have only seen that 
the soul is immortal as far as the past is 
concerned. We have yet to consider 
whether it is immortal as regards the 
future. 

Cecil Williams. 

Hamilton. 


VOCATION 
Il. 


The contempt felt by the toiler, the 
wielder of axe or hammer, for the “white- 
collar” man is possibly only equaled by 
the contempt of the intellectual for the 
“dirty workman”, while the Psychic, 
filled with feeling, emotions and thrills, 
stands between them with an equal con- 
tempt for both. It has been said frequent- 
ly, and truly said, that the all-round man is 
the finest specimen; that specialists are 
indeed required in every line, but the man 
who combines in himself the greatest num- 
ber of contrasting elements, is the greatest 
man, provided he is able to keep these con- 
trasting elements in balance, getting the 
best from them all, allowing none to be 
neglected or unused, Such a man is the 
Manager, and he will come under the in- 
spirational] triad, but there is a tremendous 
field for the intellectual man; the man who 
toils without sweat of brow, but rather with 
the burning up of tissue from mental cxer- 
tion, creating thought forms of efficiency, 
bringing the plans and ideas and inspira- 
tions of others into workable form, of 
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recording, assembling and classifying these 
forms, and bringing them into at least the 
first stages of physical being. 

The intellectual triad of airy signs does 
not admit of being headed by one sign. 
Libra, however, would seem to be the 
balance between the two others not because 
it is in any sense superior, but rather as 
a sort of halfway house between the coldly 
intellectual Gemini, and the warm and 
bright Aquarius. 

In business we find three classes of men 
who each think themselves vitally import- 
ant, and at least two of them join in con- 
sidering the third as a useless expense and 
interfering drag on progress. These three 
are first, the producer whose work it is to 
deliver the finished article for consump- 
tion, and who considers the salesman as 
being idle, bombastic, and ignorant. Then 
the salesman who does not hesitate to say 
that without him the finished goods would 
only cumber the ground, and further that 
if the producer would but turn out a first 
clase article, he could bring greater busi- 
ness and greater rewards. These two how- 
ever, join in denunciation of the book- 
keeper, the cost accountant, the draughts- 
man, and the record keeper, They say he 
produces nothing but friction, and speak 
scathingly ou the one hand of his interfer- 
ence and trouble making, and on the other 
deride his “book-learning” and impractie- 
ability. 

The person with Libra on the tenth house 
has a very important work to perform. 
Libra is not energetic, but is soothing and 
harmonizing. These people make good 
accountants. They are usually observant, 
neat, orderly, systematic, and from. their 
natural affability and tact, are able to deal 
successfully with many types. The quiet 


of an office is best suited to this tempera- - 


ment, for being naturally refined they 
cannot stand noise, rush, commotion or dirt. 
With Aquarius on the second house, 
the money question is not likely to be very 
pressing. They are more concerned with 
-life and people than with possessions. Any 
occupation then, which is not too energetic, 


but quiet and refined, requiring thought 
and care is suitable for those with Libra 
on the tenth. They can oceupy positions 
where many conflicting forces meet which 
they will’balance, classify and systematize. 
In the higher octaves they become judges 
and arbitrators, and at times may occupy 
high positions of very great responsibility. 
Saturn exalted in Libra is the symbol of 
this responsibility and judgment. 

Gemini is the investigator; the eoldly 
logical and shrewd arranger of facts or 
apparent facts. He may be the sharper, 
the confidence man, the schemer whose 
plausibility is only equalled by his heart- 
less frauds. This being a double-bodied 
sign, the character may present two very 
contrasting sides: He may have high 
ideals, but feel that the pressure of ordin- 
ary business life is too great for him to use 
them. Gemini people are usually very 
dexterous, so that any sort, of work which 
requires quick, sure action of hand or arm, 
will find them able and willing to take it. 
Stenographers, secretaries, milliners or 
those who do plain or fancy sewing or 
embroidery, also designers, if the art sense 
is strong. 

In the higher octaves, we find lawyers, 
solicitors, conveyancers, writers and others 
who are able to look at a subject and eritie 
ally examine it from two opposing sides. 
So we will find a lawyer who cares little 
which side he takes in a dispute, for un- 
fortunately, the sign Gemini (unassisted) 
has but little of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and may have morals of a very con- 
venient sort. 

Yet it is undoubted that this is a sign 
of initiation. The two pillars mark the 
door of the Temple of Wisdom, and as the 
mind developes it is made to sce that there 
is something more in life than mere selfish- 
ness, that back of it all is a tremendous 
plan with which it behooves us all to align 
ourselves. So then work demanding quick- 
ness of hand, eye or brain, and shrewd and 
careful thought and foresight, are suitable 
for this class. 

Aquarius is a sign but little understood. 


It is the only sign having a human symbol, 
and has been called therefore a “Human 
sign”. Certain it is, that these people are 
possessed of great sympathy with kindly 
feeling for, and understanding of the 
human family, so any occupation which 
calls for close association with people in 
the mass, will commend itself to the one 
with Aquarius on the tenth house. Altru- 
istie work of almost any description: is 
suitable because Aquarians are naturally 
optimistic and joyful. They feel for and 
sympathize with sufferers from disease, 
accident or physical or mental limitations, 
and are especially helpful to those in sor- 
row and affliction. It would seem that 
‘they had an inner knowledge of the 
‘illusionary nature of suffering, and a per- 
fect conviction of the inevitable and rapid 
advance of the sorrowing soul into a period 
of bliss and of rest. 

They will comprise those who are en- 
gaged in humanitarian work in the mass. 
Service Clnb workers, labour Icaders and 
workers, organizers of uplift movements, 
possibly labour agitators; socialists and an- 
archists of the ‘direct action” type. With 
the appearance of Aquarian influences, 
we find associations for the promotion of 
Orthopedics (ankles), care of crippled 
children, care of mental defectives and snb- 
normal individuals, We also find workers 
in air-craft and flyers, though in this other 
influences must assist. The distinguishing 


characteristic of those employed under . 


Aquarius, is high mentality and ability 
combined with a very broad humanitar- 
ianism, an unselfish aspiration to stay with 
men and help them on their way to per 
fection. 

With Libra on the second house, they 
will do more to produce harmony than 
wealth, while Gemini on the sixth, will 
make them liable to pulmonary complaints. 
They will make valuable workers because 
their reward is in the work done rather 
than something earned, and their health 
will be greatly benefited and preserved by 
their happy optimism, 

George C. MeIntyre. 
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WHERE TO STICK 


Much of the confusion that is rampant 
in the Theosophical Society today has 
been caused by self-appointed writers and 
lecturers who haye blossomed into inter- 
preters. Their attempts to “simplify” 
Theosophy have resulted in further be- 
wilderment and misconception, Thėre is 
one thing about Theosophy that can readily 
be understood, but it is so easily compre- 
hended that few ever think of trying to 
put it into actual practice, and that is— 
its pre-eminent insistence on the import- 
ance of aiming at a universal brotherhood. 
The society. was formed for that purpose, 
and from the very first, the masters in- 
sisted that it was. an indispensable condi- 
tion. It was the divergence from and 
neglect of that -particular teaching that 
caused the failure of the early Europeans 
who joined in the movement. If it was a 
fact. then, that no real progress could be 
made in the understanding of Theosophy 
without practical application of ita first 
fundamental principle, the same is true 
today. 


The masters had great difficulty in find- 
ing a physical and psychical instrument 
to act as their messenger and interpreter. 
The selection of IT. P. Blavatsky was made 
after Jong and serious contemplation on 
the part of her teachers and after long and 
serious sacrifice on the part of the mes- 
senger-to-be. She was a pledged chela of 
nearly twenty-five years’ standing before 
she committed an line of the philosophy to 
writing. Where in the ranks of writers 
and interpreters today is there a pledged 
chela? We do not know, because a pledged 
chela does not, without permission, mention 
the fact that he has been accepted by a 
master. We would not be very far wrong 
in assuming that none of the present gen- 
eration of instructors. and interpreters, 
writers and lecturers on Theosophy, can 
even: claim. to be probationers, 

To the student who is seriously interest- 
ed in Theosophy it should be made clear 
that the place to look for instruction in the 
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philosophical and scientific side of Theos- 
ophy is in the writings of H. P. Blavatsky 
and her masters, They are voluminous and 
comprehensive and give out all of the 
esoteric ancient wisdom that can be assim- 
ilated by an exoterie western mind. No stu- 
dent should accept, without reserve, the in- 
terpretations of any living writer or lectur- 
er. If the works of the masters and H.P.B. 
were not accessible, there might be some 
reason for sitting at the feet of these self- 
styled Theosophical authorities and swal- 


lowing delirious drivel, but with those ~ 


sources available, why waste your valuable 
and limited time ? 


H. P. B. sized up ‘the tribe of would-be 
leaders in very colourful language, in the 
last message she sent to the American con- 
vention of Theosophists. It was presented 
by that dazzling personality — Annie 
Besant. As subsequent events have proved, 
we might almost feel as if the observation 
of H. P. B. was directed to Mrs. Besant. 
The words of warning are; “Self watch- 
fulness is never more necessary than when 
wounded vanity and a personal desire to 
lead, dress themselves in the peacock feath- 
ers of altruism and devotion.” Every 
present-day interpreter of Theosophy 
should take unto himself that stirring warn- 
ing. Most of the stuff that is appearing 
in the magazines today is petty and fault- 
finding, and satirical thrusts at misguided 
but well-meaning personalities are indulged 
in too freely with a vicious tone that hurts 
and wounds. Why should it be necessary 
to drag personalities into the columns of a 
Theosophical magazine? Why not keep 
them pure and wholesome for the writings 
of H. P. B. and her masters ? 


Insist and re-insiet on all students look- 
ing to them for enlightenment. While, 
alas! it is true as H. P. B. says; “that 
to the mentally lazy and obtuse, Theosophy 
must always remain a riddle,” we must re- 
member that that admonition applies only 
to the seientifie and philosophical side of 
the subject. As affecting the ethical teach- 
ing, no such warning is necessary, for, as 


stated elsewhere in this article, it is too 
easily comprehended. 

In the last five years there has been a 
decided swing and re-awakening of interest 
in the real Theosophy given to the western 
world in the last quarter of the last century. 
We are assured that in the Secret Doctrine 
was given out all that could be given ont 
and sufficient to last those interested for 
many years to come. If that is true, we 
must assume that the so-called revelations 
of later writers are hatched from the brains 
of those who are, perhaps, unconsciously, 
psvehieally hallucinated. Stick to the 
masters and H. P. B. and you cannot go 
wrong. 


W. M. W, 
A NEW BASIS FOR UNITY 


The Montreal Lodge has been highly 
successful in securing space in the local 
press for reports of their meetings, and 
the following from The Gazette of Febru- 
ary 11, is a good example of what may be 
done by a judicious press committee. 

“The whole world is becoming one 
country through scientific development, 
and we are fast approaching the day when 
we must find a basis of unity other than 
political,” stated J, E. Dobbs in a lecture 
before the Theosophical Society on Satur- 
day evening. “There is only one history— 
the history of mau—and all national his-. 
tories are merely chapters in the larger one. 
Those who believe in the evolving life of 
man will realize that every nation is part 
of the common body of humanity and has 
a nnique contribution to give to the world. 
There need be nothing contradictory in the 
idea that a person can be a citizen of the 
world at the same time that he is a citizen 
of his own country, seeking to unite the 
life of humanity as a whole on the plane of 
practical affairs,” stated the speaker. It 
was pointed out that this cultivating of 
friendship will atone cover the differences 
between one race and another, drawing 
peoples together into a brotherhood, where 
there will be no more war nor economic 
conflict. 


Mr. Dobbs stated that only those people 
who have developed moral power and 
sympathetic insight, who can combine in 
fellowship with one another, will ultim- 
ately survive. “The most important fact 
of' the present age is that all the different 
races of men have been drawn close to- 
gether through the many marvellous means 
of inter-communication, and the problem 
is whether the different groups of peoples 
shall fight one another or find some true 
basis of conciliation and mutual belp. The 
gigantic organizations for making war 
‘against others and defence against fear of 
attacks, the huge economic combinations 
for making money by impeding the prog- 
_ress of others, will not help us. On the 
contrary, by their excessive pressure, their 
enormous cost and their general deadening 
effect upon living humanity, they will 
seriously impede our freedom in the larger 
and more expansive life of a higher civil- 
ization.” 

“At present western peoples are spend- 
ing most of their time and vital energy in 
merely producing things, and, being en- 
gaged in the perpetual pursuit of wealth, 
their appetites usually follow no other re- 
strictiona but those of supply and demand. 
After many bitter lessons we shall discover, 
however, that we have made a mistake in 
setting up the ideal of power over that of 
perfection, and that our real salvation lies 
in the world of ideals, rather than in the 
world of things. Our chief interest will 
then be in promoting the well-being of all, 
for in our complex civilization we shall 
find that our true interests are so closely 
allied, that to do an injury or injustice to 
one impairs the happiness and welfare of 
many other persons. In like manner, if 
we practice equity and render exact justice, 
the beneficial result of such a poliey will 
acerue to the many.” 

Mr: Dobbs stated that these ideas of a 
nobler order are in harmony with the early 
Christian teachings, as well as the more 
ancicnt philosophies, in which man is re- 
garded as fundamentally divine and im- 
mortal and possessed of wonderful latent 
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possibilities. “Human perfection, to the 
Theosophist, is a matter of working at this 
universe in order to transform it and bring 
out from it the hidden germ of idealism 
which is inherent in the very substance of 
which the universe is composed,” he said, 
including the powers latent in man. 


THEORY OF REINCARNATION 
(Continued from Page 316, Vol. IX.) 

So long as the Truth, which lies in the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, is pre- 
sented to the masses in its present incor- 
rect translation, so long will they remain 
ignorant of it. 

Tt is not the record of the actions of 2 
physical man and woman known as Adam 
and Eve; it is the record of the action of 
the “mass mind” upon “mass matter”, 

These two words, “Adam” and “Eve,” 
are the esoteric first principles mentioned 
in Hebrews, v., 12. Adam is a plural 
name, as is seen in Genesis v., 1 and 2, 
where we read:—‘‘God made man, male 
and female, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created.” It is not easy to make the 
meaning of this plain in English owing to 
there being several words in Hebrew hav- 
ing the meaning “man”. In this place it 
is “Adm,” which is the same as the name 
of this “man”, The Hebrew word for man 
as we use the word “homo” is “Aish” and 
is not used until the 2nd Genesis and 28rd 
verse. 

All through the works of Philo Judæus, 
he asserts that the word Adam, and also 
all masculine names of the Old Testament, 
are allegorical symbols for the mass and 
group “mind”. I will try and show this. 
The word “Adm” (Adam) is the maseu- 
line plural of the Hebrew word “Ad”. This 
is a noun, and means “mist”. In Genesis 
ii:6 we read :—“A mist went up from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground”. 

The word “Admh” (ground) is the 
feminine plural of “Adm”, and is the 
esoteric symbol word for tho mass physi- 
eal bodies of the total population of the 
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earth. Our bodies being a refined form 
of ground, and “Ad” (mist) is the symbol 
word for the life principle which waters 
this ground—that is, “the blood”, and 
makes the ground (our physical bodies) 
fertile to bring forth. 

The word Adm (Adam) is the mascu- 
line ruler of these two, the body which is 
matter, and the blood which is red water 
(mist). The word Adam has more than 
the meaning of just “man”; it also means 
“red”, Adam is the allegorical symbolic 
word for the universal mags mind. 

Concrete size does not exist, only the 
appearance of size exists. If we hold a. 
foot rule, or any other thing, six inches 

` from our eyes it appears so large that we 
cannot sce the ends of it; but if we hold it 
three fect from our eyes it appears much 
less, and at thirty yards away it appears 
very small indeed. We cannot say defin- 
itely where to place it, go that we can see 
it concretely. Socrates saw this quite 
plainly, and says:—“Only smallness exists 
concrete”. 

These, however, are subjects too large 
for a small introductory essay on what 
will, some day, become a universal truth. 
We are, scientifically speaking, just a 
globule of mist, individually; and mist, in 
a universal sense, rising up from the earth. 
Our physical bodies are some seventy per 
cent. water and only about thirty per cent. 
solids. 

Plato speaks true when he says that 
“Physical life is a bath for the soul in 
mud”. He also states—“If there be any 
truth in divine prophecy, some phenomena 
must respond to some law; and a know- 
ledge of that law enables the possessor to 
predict phenomena to which it refers”. 

To speak of this law would take too 
much space now, so I will close by endors- 
ing what I have already said, by quoting 
the remark fonnd in 2nd Peter, i., 20, 
where it reads, as a guide to the student 
of the allegory mentioned in Galatians, 

iv, 24:—“Knowing this first, that no 
prophecy of Scripture is of any private 
interpretation”, 
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The Bible is the most wonderful book 
in the whole world, but must be read in 
the original Hebrew and Greek to secure 
the truth which it contains —A Pytha- 
gorean. 

May I again be permitted to express a 
further thought, and to add a final word on 
the question “When Life Ends”. Turning 
to the New Testament, I find it in full 
accord with the Old Testament. The same 
answer is given to our question, and also 
the outworking of the remedy—the resur- 
rection. We read the words of the Master, 
“Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming 
in which all that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice, and come forth,” John 
5:28. 

According to the Scriptures, when man 
dies that will be his state until the resur- 
rection. For though he has ceased to live, 
yet he is not forgotten, his identity is 
preserved in the mind of God. His power 
to live is returned to God, who gave it, 
and when our Lord calls forth all that are 
in the graves, each one will come forth to 
answer to his name, and as the Scriptures 
tell us, God will give each identity or 
character a new body, as it pleases Him 
(I. Cor., 15:38.) 

Those Christians whose theology is cor- 
rupted by mixture of heathen philosophy 
and world wisdom vainly suppose (con- 
trary to Scripture and the evidence of their 
senses) that the dead are not really dead, 


but on the contrary, are in a more enjoy- 


able environment relieved from the ineubus 
of this ‘‘mortal body”. To them the resur- 
rection appears a great disadvantage, be- 
cause the weight of the cast off “mortal 
body” will again become a burden upon the 
now liberated soul. The soul or spirit does 
not, in fact cannot, live independent of a 
body, there is no such creature as a disem- 
bodied spirit. The dead souls are not 
living somewhere while the body moulders 
away. ; 
. Some years ago a Methodist Bishop de- 
fined a soul as “without interior or exter- 
ior, without body, shape, or parts, and you 
could put a million of them in a nutshell,” 
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which, in other words, was an excellent 
definition of nothing. The truth is, that 
if there be no resurrection of the. dead, 
there is no ray of hope to lighten the future 
of mankind. The Seriptures alone give 
us the logic in case there be no resurrec- 


_ tion—“Tf the dead rise not, then they 


which have fallen asleep (dead) in Christ 
are perished,” (I. Cor., 15:19.). 

The subject. of resurrection then is one 
of the greatest importance concerning our 
questions, and on it alone hangs the hope 
of our loved ones dead. So let us hearken 
more to the beautiful words of cheer, as 
contained in the Bible, “God hath appoint- 
ed a day” (Acts, 17:31) in which “He 
will raise each dead one with a new body” 
(I. Cor., 15:38.)—James Hogg. 

Mr. James Hogg really has the answer 
to his question, “What takes place when 
this life ends ?’ under the title of “Theory 
of Reincarnation”. But before he begins 
on that interesting subject, there are one 
or two points he might do well to consider 
in connection with his own question. 

Having satisfied himself by seeing, 
hearing, and touch, that consciousness has 
left the physical body, what happens next: ? 
He need hardly be reminded that, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the disposal of 
the body, cremation or burial, it will dis- 
integrate and soon be scattered to the four 
winds, and some dust may rest in Babylon, 
and some on the Braes œ Mar. 

Let him forget for a moment some of 
the sayings of the old pessimistic tent- 
dwellers of the deserts, who might natur- 


ally wonder if life was worth living more 


than onee, either spiritually or physically. 
Let. him turn to the message of the wise 


` king, who gives some practical advice to 


those seekers who are beginning to ask 
questions concerning the mysteries of life 
they see around them. He advises, “Get 
wisdom, get knowledge, get understand- 
ing; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing”. 

The natural question will be, “Where 
does Wisdom dwell?” And again the 
answer will be found in the old Book, “In 
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“all thy ways acknowledge Him and He 
shall direct thy paths”. Meantime, let 
him read the notes on reincarnation next 
his own letter, and if he finds them inter- 
esting, his bookseller can get Reinearna- 
tion: A Study of Forgotten Truth, by 
Walker, published by Rider & Co. He 
may be surprised to find who has written 
on the subject, and who have believed in it. 

Let bim cheer himself up with his name- 
sake’s song, “When the Kye comes Hame,” 
which has a far more cheerful outlook on 
life than some notions of the dead which 
some folk are so fond of, There are no 


dead.—A. P. ©. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have ‘no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the deerecr of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


- Let Me Show You 
“THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY” 
edited by Chas. Annandale, M.A., 
OVER 900 PAGES, SMALL QUARTO, 
EASY ON THE EYE AND 
THE HAND. 
In Cloth, $2.60; Roxburghe, $4.00; 
Half-Morocco, $5.00—postpaid. 
Other Books Supplied on Request. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave. Toronto (6) 


LL.D. 
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JOHN WURTELE LOVELL 


It is a great pleasure to us to be able to 
reproduce the address that Mr. John 
Wurtele Lovell gave to the New York 
Central Theosophical Society a few inonths 
ago. Mr. Lovell is a Canadian born, but 
has lived long in rhe United States. Tle is 
the only survivor of the little band of thirty- 
odd who established the Theosophical 
Society in 1875. He has been a devoted. 
member ever since and through all the 


vicissitudes of the Soeiety and its many. 


changes he has never weakened in his 
loyalty to those first pioneers and their 
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object. He played a most important part 
in the nineties in publishing a series of 
Theosophical books at popular prices, 
` cheaper than anything we could buy now, 
and yet better printed and on better paper 
than most of onr books are at present. The 


“The 


series included Anna Kingsford’s 


` Perfect Way,” “Clothed With the Sun,” 


“Dreams and Dream Stories,” “The Pil- 


grim and the Shrine,” by Edward Mait- 
land, “The Idyll of the White Lotus,” and 


“The Blossoin and the Fruit,” by Mabel ` 


Collins, “Paracelsus,” by Franz Hartmann, 
A. P. Sinnett’s “Occult World” and “Eso- 
terie Buddhism,” and those matchless books 


-also by Dr. Franz Hartmann, ‘Magic 


White and Black” and “The ‘Talking 
Image of Urur.” If My. Lovell had done 
nothing else than this he had done enough 
to regenerate the world had the world been 
ready and willing to listen. Altogether these 
volumes gave the student of those days a 


‘grounding in Theosophy which is vun- 


fortnnately not at the disposal of the stn- 
dent of today. They have other material, 
but not eo reliable nor antbentie. Probably 
there will be objection taken to some of Mr. 
Lovell’s statements by those who have 
formed opinions on matters with which he 
must be better informed than they ean 
posaibly be. Tt is the custom for modern 
critics to accuse the memory of those who 
recall things that happened before the 
critics were born of being faulty. Parlia- 
mentary speakers accuse the reporters .of 
having misquoted them. Human nature 
hates to forego its own opinions. But the 


Theosophical Society ig not tied to any par- ` 


tienlar set of opinions, however protoundly 
some members may think so, Every men- 
ber is entitled to his own opmion as long 
as he is willing to allow others to have per- 
fect freedom regarding theirs. How often 
we say these things and how often we read 
the declaration of Freedom of thought and 
speech drawn np by Mrs, Besant and 
printed officially in every magazine, and 
how very little all these professions influ- 
enee the membership at large. The great 


variety of views held in the beginning of” 


the Society was an illustration of the ec- 
lectie charaeter of the Society as it was in- 
tended to be. The Constitution of the T. 
S. in Canada has followed that ideal and 
calls for “the right of every member to 
believe or disbelieve any doctrine and the 
right to express that belief or disbelief.” 
It is surprising how many balk at this 
freedom. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 
OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


By John W. Lovell, F. T. S. 
(Continued from Page 5, Vol. X.) 


When Col. Olcott left in 1878, he ap- 
pointed Gen. Abner 8. Doubleday to act 
as President here, while he was absent. 
Mr. Judge went to Brazil for a time and 
while Col. Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky 
were busy in establishing a headquarters 
and organizing Lodges in India, nothing 
was being done here. In 1884 Mr. Judge 
went to India to consult with Col. Oleott 
and Mme. Blavatsky as to taking up the 
work here. At first, as I have said, the 
society was a secret one, with grip and 
password, and Col. Olcott promised Mr. 
Judge to have a Ritual written to be used 
at the initiation of new members and to 
send it to him, But this did not come, so 
Mr. Judge and General Doubleday decided 
to go on without it. 

Early in 1885, I have forgotten the 
month, I received a notice from Mr. Judge 
to attend a meeting of the members of the 
T. S., at a small hall in Union Square. I 
attended the meeting. There were not 
more than eight or ten present, only three 
of the firat members and founders; Mr. 
Judge, Gen. Doubleday and myself. On 
motion of Mr. Judge it was decided to 
organize a branch of the Society, in New 


- York, the headquarters being at Adyar in 


India. This was called “The Aryan Theoso- 


-phical Society.” Gen. Doubleday was elect- 


ed President and Mr. Judge, Secretary. 


“General Doubleday was one of the most 
notable Generals in the Civil War.” The 
American Encyclopedia states that “he was 
born in Ballston Spa, New York, June 26, 
1819, graduated from West Point in 1842 
and died in Mendham, N .J,, January 26, 
1893. When the Civil War broke out he 
was amongst the first to be actively en- 
gaged on the Union side. He participated 
in the memorable defence of Fort Sumpter, 
he himself firing the first gun in reply to 
the enemy’s attack. At Manassas, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Frederichburg and 
Chancellorville he added lustre to his name 
and justly earned the command of an Army 


Corps, with the rank of Major General.’ 


He was the acknowledged hero of the first 
days of the great battle of Gettysburg and 
contributed as much towards the final 
result ag any other Commander in the en- 
tire engagement.” 


IIe retired from the army in 1873, 
joined the Theosophical Society in 1876 
and, as I have said, was acting President 
in Col. Olcott’s place in this Country up to 
1885 when he was elected first President 
of the Aryan Theosophical Society. In 
recognition of his great services to the 
country a bronze statue of him was placed 
on the Gettysburg battlefield and unveiled 
on September 25, 1917. In my somewhat 
close association with him he told me that 
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he had become interested at quite an early 
age in the Eastern Philosophy, had ac- 
cepted the doctrine of Reincarnation and 
the great law of Karma. This he told me 
was a great help to him all through the war. 
It made him perfectly fearless as he knew, 
if it was his Karma to be killed, or wound- 
ed he could not escape it, and though sev- 
eral of his aides riding beside him were 
killed, he escaped all through the war with- 
out even a wound. His portrait will be 
found on page 39 of “The Golden Book of 
the T. 8.” 

Our meetings were held weekly in the 
Union Square Hall but as the membership 
increased it was found too small and we 


`. moved to the Mott Memorial Hall on Madi- 


son Avenue where meetings were held for 
several years. It was while the meetings 
were being held in this small hall I met 
‘Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, afterwards Mrs. 
Langford, a brilliant woman who visited 
us at our home. She was joint author of 
that very interesting book, “Man—Frag- 
ments of Forgotten History, By two Chelas 
of the Theosophical Society.” It was there 
also I met Mohini Chatterji, a high caste 
Brahmin who was the other Chela associat- 
ed with Mrs. Holloway in the writing of 
that book. Mrs, Holloway, a little later, 
went to England and became associated 
with Mr. Sinnett. She was brought direct- 
ly in touch with the Master K. H. Her 
name is mentioned in several letters of this 
Master to Mr. Sinnett that appear in “The 
Mahatma Letters.” Col. Olcott became 
greatly attached to her and it was said 
loved her the best of all the members with 
whom he was brought in contact and was 
the one person who became his most inti- 
mate confidante. She was the Mrs. Lakes- 
by of Sinnett’s novel, “Karma.” 

As the membership increased, an oppor- 
tunity came to bny the building at 144 
Madison Ave., which was done and the 
meetings were held in this building up to 
the time of Mr. Judge’s death and for a 
year after when Mrs. Tingley who had 
been accepted as his successor, had the 
building sold to supply her with funds to 
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take up the work at Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia. 

Ante-dating the formation of the Theo- 
sophical Society wag the great Spiritual- 
istic movement that from a very humble 
beginning at Hydesville, near Rochester, 
New York, spread all over the world. Just 


as H. P. Blavatsky was chosen by the ` 


Masters of the Wisdom to bring to our 
Western world the great Truth in what is 
now embodied in the Theosophical move- 
ment and as Mabel Collins, chosen from 
out the whole world as the one best 
equipped and who had earned the right 
to give to the world the rules embodied in 
“Light on the Path,’ so were the Fox 
children selected to give the first demon- 
strations to prove the continuity of life 
to a world fast sinking into the abyss of 
Materialism. In later years it was my 
privilege to know all these three sisters, 
Leah Fox, the eldest, afterwards Mrs. 
Underhill ; Margaret Fox, who married the 
noted Arctic Explorer, Dr. Kane and was 
known after as 
Katherine, the youngest, afterwards known 
as Mrs. Fox Jenckins. Mr. Henry J. 
Newton, the first Treasurer of the T. S., 
and F contributed the funds to take care of 
the last two in their later years. 
Sometime in the year 1826 there was 
born in the City of Poughkeepsie, in this 
State, of very poor parents, a child who 
was later to be known as a Seer, by some 
thought to be the greatest seer of all time. 
This was Andrew Jackson Davis, who gave 


to Spiritualism its Philosophy and whose 


works rank very high in Occult and Mysti- 
cal literature. Tt was several years before 
the advent of the Fox manifestations that, 
while yet almost a boy, he wrote or rather 
dictated, for he was then too ignorant to 
write, his monumental work, ‘“Nature’s 
Divine Revelations,” the bible of many 
Spiritualists. It was from being given one 
of his books, “The Seer” of the Harmoniecal 
Series, and later reading such books as 
“People from the Other World” by Col. 
Olcott, “Footfalls on the Boundary of the 
Other World” by Robert Dale Owen, and 


Margaret Fox-Kane; 
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other works, that I became interested in 


the subject of Spiritualism. Later I sub- 


seribed for the “Spiritual Scientist” pub- 
lished in Boston, that is mentioned both in 
“Old Diary Leaves” and in “The Mahatma 
Letters.” On a visit to Boston I met its 


Editor, Mr. E. Gerry Brown. When the- 


Theosophical Society was formed the 
Masters expected this Mr. Brown would 
become associated with Col. Olcott and H. 
P. B. and cooperate to carry out their 
plans, and for a short time he was. But 
he dropped out, I have always supposed 
because of the bitter antagonism H. P. B. 
displayed against Mediums and all Spir- 
itualistic phenomena as it was then called, 


‘and partly for this cause and also H. P. 


B.’s objection to any display of psychic 
phenomenon, nearly all the early members 
who were Spiritualists, resigned, so that 
when the work was at last taken up in this 
City in 1885, Mr. Judge, Gen. Doubleday 
and myself ef the Founders were, I think, 
all that still remained in the Society in 
this country. 

Amongst others of the first Members or 
Founders whom I met was Mr. G. J. Felt, 
the First Vice-President of the T. S., 
elected at its first meeting, whose state- 
ments made in a lecture delivered on Sep- 
tember 7th, “The Lost Canon of Propor- 


` tion of the Egyptians” illustrated, as Col. 


Olcott says, with a number of exquisite 
drawings; and his further statement that 
he could call into sight hundreds of 
shadowy forms resembling the human by 
means of what he called his Chemical 
Circle, suggested to Col. Oleott the desir- 
ability of forming a Society to give Mr. 
Felt an opportunity to demonstrate this 
and also for the investigation of psychic 
phenomens and then and there his sugges- 
tion was adopted and the Theosophical 
Society was the result. Some years later 
Mr. Felt translated ‘“Jacolliot’s Occult 
Science in India” which I published for 
him and in consequence was brought into 
somewhat close relationship with him. I 


` think a copy of this book is in our library. 


It is of Emma Hardinge Britten I would 
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now speak. I met Mrs. Britten under the 
following circumstances. When in New 
York over Sunday I would usually attend 
the meetings of the Spiritualistic Society 
then held in what was called Republican 
Hall on the corner of Broadway and 38rd 
Street. Mr. Henry J. Newton, later first 
Treasurer of the T. S., was the President 
and Nellie C. Brigham the inspirational 
speaker. 

On this particular Sunday, September 
21, 1875, I read an advertisement in “The 
Banner of Light” of a remarkable book to 
be published early in 1876, entitled “Art 
Magic: Mundane, Sub-Mundane, and Su- 
per-Mundane Spiritualism” and that sub- 
seriptions would be received by the agent 
for the author, Emma Hardinge Britten. I 
called on Mrs. Britten the next morning, 
Monday the 22nd and subscribed for two 
copies of the work. She was kind enough 
to ask me to spend the evening with her 
and with Mr. Charles Sotheran whom she 
expected. I did so. I, of course, knew 
Mr. Sotheran, but hearing their conversa- 
tion & new world was opened up to me. 
The next day, the 23rd, I called on Mr, 
Sotheran as I have explained and then 
heard from him of his intention of getting 
up the Theosophical Society. Oddly 
enough, no mention had been made of this 
the previous evening though both became 
Founders of the Society and active in its 
first days. I did not see Mra. Britten 
again for a year when, happening to be in 
Boston, I read a notice in “The Banner of 
Light” that there was to be a reception 
that evening at the home of Emma Har- 
dinge Britten. On going to the reception 


` I found the room crowded and, much to 


my surprise, Mrs. Britten, as soon as she 
caught sight of me, immediately came for- 
ward to express her pleasure at meeting 
me again. On my saying that I had ex- 
pected I would have to recall myself to her 
recollection, “Why, Mr. Lovell,” she said, 
“I will never forget you as long as I live, 
you were my first subscriber to ‘Art 
Magic.’ ” On her return to New York we 
became close and fast friends, in fact, for 
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one Winter, she “spent one evening every 
week with Mrs. Lovell and myself. Emma 
Hardinge Britten was in many ways to the 
Spiritualistic movement what H. P. Blav- 
atsky was to the Theosophical movement. 

The most important of her writings were 
“A History of Modern American Spir- 
itualism” and “Nineteenth Century Mir- 
acles or Spirits and their work in Every 
Country of the Earth,” a complete bis- 
torical compendium of the great movement 
known as “Modern Spiritualism.” She 
| became known as a writer and teacher as 
far back as 1860 when there was published 
hor six lectures on Theology and Nature. 
On April 16th, 1865 she delivered what 
was known as “The Great Funeral Oration 
on Abraham Lincoln” in Cooper Union, 
New York before about 3,000 people. This 
was published and ean be found in our 
Public Library. As she told me her story 
she was born into a very conservative 
family and much to their distress, at quite 
an early age, developed psychic powers. 
Amongst others the power of leaving her 
physical body and bringing back the recol- 
lection of what happened when out of it. 
For a time she was used as a messenger 
by a group of Rosierucians of which Lord 
Lytton, then Sir Edward Bulwer, was a 
member. It was from what he then learned 
that he wrote his great books “Zanoni” 
and “A Strange Story.” 

As descriptive of her work she told me 
of one case when the London Body wished 
to send a message to an associated body in 
Vienna. She was given this message, left 
her physical body and appeared to the 
group in Vienna in her astral body, was 
recognized by them, delivered her message 
and received their answer, then returning 
to London took possession of her physical 
body and delivered the answer. While yet 
quite a young woman she came to this city 
with her mother and having developed a 
high phase of trance mediumship, was so 
enthusiastic as to the good she thought she 
could do, that she took a studio on Broad- 
` way where she gave sittings to all who 
came, making no charge. The strain upon 
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her, however, was too great and she felt 
compelled to give this up at the end of the 
year. She then devoted herself to public 
speaking in her field ranking perhaps as 
high as Mrs, Besant in ours, She told me 
she was controlled by the spirits of 
Emanuel Swedenborg for knowledge and 
of Daniel Webster for eloquence. 

What brought her more prominently 
forward at the time of the founding of the 
society was the rather extraordinary coinci- 
dence that the work “Art Magic,” which 
she had edited and later published, was by 
her announced on September 20th, 1875 
and issued in the following January. The 
full title of this work is “Art Magic, or 
Mundane, Sub-Mundane, and Super- 
Mundane Spiritualism. A Treatise in 
three parts and twenty-three sections, de- 
scriptive of Art Magic, Spiritnalism, the 
different order of spirits in the Universe 
known to be related to, or in communica- 
tion. with, man; together with directions 
for invoking, controlling and discharging 
spirits and the uses and abuses, dangers 
and possibilities of Magical Art.” 

This work led to a great deal of discus- 
sion. Col. Olcott gives one whole chapter 
to it in his “Old Diary Leaves.” While 
he did criticize it somewhat severely and 
tried to cast discredit on its authorship he 
does say : “The book marks a literary epoch 
in American Literature. Unquestionably 
there are fine, even brilliant, passages in 
it and a deal that is both instructive and 
valuable. Mrs. Britten told me herself 
that the author was a Prince of the House 
of Austria who had surrendered any claim 
he might have to the throne to devote his 
life to study on occult lines, The work was 
the result of these studies and experiences 
and, as he did not wish his name to be 
known to the outside world, he asked Mrs. 
Britten as a close friend to arrange its 
publication. Of this book and her first 
meeting with Col. Oleott and Mme. Blav- 
atsky I will let her tell in her own words. 
This appears in her ‘Nineteenth Century 
Miracles,” . . 

(To Be Continued.) 


_ of his enquiry, he can, 
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THE EXILE 
OF THE SOUL 
By Zadok | 
IV. The Philosophical Problem. 


(Continued from Page 9, Vol. X.) 


We have seen how, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, psychology, at- 
tracted by the glittering beginnings of 
scientific research, deserted the field of 
philosophy for that of positive science and 


came thereby under limitations that have. 


made it almost unworkable. The other 
branches. of philosophy could not so 
readily change to a materialistic basis and 
they have remained more or less in their 
original field of subjective research, but 
they too have been affected by the scientific 
fashion. They have assumed the name of 
“the philosophical sciences”. They define 
their province as the co-ordination and 
synthesis of the results of scientific re- 
search. That is, they have been persuaded 
that the interior or subjective method is 
no longer good enough, because reality lies 
outside us. 
servants of external reality. The modern 
philosopher proudly calls himself the 
“eritic of the sciences,” and, as inevitably 
happens when a man devotes himself ex- 
elusively to the criticism of the product of 
others,. he ceases to produce in his own 
right. 

The philosopher’s position would be 
superb if he could sit in state and have 
the scientist bring results to him for eriti- 
cism. But a scientist does not quite see 
the necessity for a philosopher at all. The 
scientist is quite confident he can do his 
own criticizing. And so, within the rules 
At last with no 
bnsiness coming in, the philosopher goes 
looking for business and ends up in the 
orbit of a scientist whọ has his eye fixed 
to the end of a microscope. When a few 
philosophers, al] in: quest of business, have 


. gathered, they find nothing to talk about 


but-whether the microscope-man can believe 
his eye. The idealistic moniste contend 


They become, therefore, the 


that what he sees is all in his mind. The 
materialistic monists ask “What is he him- 
self but the sort of thing he sees under 
the microscope?” The reality is in the 
object. The seer is an illusion arising out 
of the motion of the parts of the object. 
The critical realists, who as we have seen 
before have a high position—Kant’s—if 
they wish to take it, content themselves 
with a compromise and try to steer a peace- 
able middle course. 

Am I flippant about it? Here is a 
modern philosopher stating it in more dig- 
nified terms. It ia Professor A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison speaking: 


“Subject-object, knowledge, or, more 


widely, self-consciousness, and its impli- 
cates—this unity in duality—is the ulti- 
mate aspect which duality presents. It 
has generally been considered, therefore, 
as constituting in a special sense the prob-. 
lem of philosophy. Philosophy may be. 
said to be the explication of what is in- 
volved in this relation.” 

This is the present state of the art of- 
Pythagoras and Plato, of Kapila, of Sank-. 
aracharya, of Nagarjuna, of Aryasangha, 
of Plotinus, of Kant, and all the line of the 
lovers of wisdom, It has been said, not 
once but many times, these recent years, 
that formal philosophy has reached the 
most arid, unserviceable and generally 
contemptible era in its history. i 

Professor Pringle-Pattison’s definition 
of the erux of modern philosophy is the 
sterile modern form of what once was the 
great and fertile problem of epistemology, 
the theory of knowledge. The ancient 
philosopher asked, “How does knowledge 
come into the world?” * The immediate 
and inferior answer is, “Through the 
senses.” Such an answer will not stand 
the test of the commonest experience. We 
are all conscious of knowledge not trace- 
able to what we have seen or heard. Apart 
from visions in dreams, which might be 
recollections of something we have seen but 
have forgotten, we have tendencies, apti- 
tudes, capacities which are themselves a 
anblimated form of knowledge. If playing 
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the piano after long training is an earned 
aptitude, the capacity to play the piano 
without any training in this life can only 
be an earned aptitude. Precocious genius 
is a kind of knowledge not traceable to 
known experience. So the philosopher, 

articled to the seientist, who is in his turn 
articled to the doctrine of the exclusive 
reality of an outside world, falls back on 
the idea of heredity and says some ancestor 
earned the aptitude. These knowledge- 
powers, he says, are transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. This is the Plan of 
the Universe. 

It may be true, but at the best it is an 
inefficient Plan, and in nowise to be com- 
pared to the other processes of nature, For 
one thing, too many of the wisest of man- 
kind do not transmit at all, and when they 
do so it is with the poorest results. 
Almost all of mankind transmit at a time 
when they would seem to have the least 
worth transmitting. The valuable experi- 
ence of all of them is at its greatest worth 
long after they have ceased transmitting. 
Too many make no use of what has been 
transmitted, and too many destroy it with 
counteractive energies. Added to. which 
the scientist is now satisfied that acquired 
characteristics cannot be transmitted any- 
way. What escaped these abysses of inad- 
vertence is called heredity. This seems to 
be the Plan. A more incompetent one 
could scarcely have been conceived. <A 
Greek, or Hindu philosopher would be 
ashamed to entertain it even for a moment. 
It neglects the one factor of which the phil- 
osopher—or anybody else for that matter 
—can be sure, the factor of soul. But this 
man of ours, having become a critic. of the 
revelations of microscopes can only admit 
what microscopes reveal, and they are not 
equipped to reveal soula. 

For a statement of the problem in terms 
of souls, therefore, we must take the whole 
inquiry to the older philosophers. Plato 
is nearest to hand and easiest for my 
reader to examine for himself. It comes 
up in the Phaedo. There, in the last talk 
between Socrates and the Thebans, Sim- 
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mias and Cebes, Socrates raises the whole 
question of knowledge. Whence comes it? 

Socrates wastes little time on the possi- 
bility of attaining pure knowledge through 
the senses. Even seeing and hearing, the 
best of the senses, are not accurate or exact. 
What then of the inferior senses of smell, 
taste and touch? Certainly the body is of 
little assistance. On the contrary it con- 
taminates truth. It keeps man busy find- 
ing sustenance for it. Its diseases hinder 
the pursuit of truth; it begets passions, 
desires, fancies and foolishness, and so con- 
stantly does it break in on study that the 
Ego finds it almost impossible during life 
to think at all. 

But man, Socrates argues, has interior 
standards of truth, and the perceptions of 
this world fall short of them. Two objects, 
for example are almost equal. They just 
fall short of a perfect, abstract equality 
which man can entertain although he has 
never seen perfect equality on this earth. 
So it is, Socrates argues, with every other 
external fact we contemplate. We measure 
it against an abstract perfection which can- 
not have arisen out of earth experience. 
We look at a triangle. It is not a perfect 
triangle. How do we know ? We have never 
on earth seen a perfect triangle. Neither 
have we ever seen perfectly parallel lines 
but we persist in thinking of them. So 
also with a point which we cannot ever have 
known on earth, and a line, and all the 
posited ideas of geometry. We have ab- 
stract perfect criteria for goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, justice. 

None the less these perfections we can- 
not quite bring to earth. They are vague 
and fragmentary, now in our effort to 
realize them, stronger; and since obviously 
they are not of this human state, in which 
such perfections are nowhere evident out- 
side of us, there is only one possible ex- 
planation of them. They are recollections. 
They are the earned aptitudes of a half- 
remembered past. Of what past? 

The scientist recognizes interior recol- 
lections that have no counterparts in this 
life, He says they are inherited and has 
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erected about them a doctrine of racial 


memory, but that will not explain their 
perfection. His race is evolving. . Its 
ancient memories cannot be of things more 
perfect than anything in its present state. 
If so the race is degenerating. 

There is also a school of pietists who 
deny the interior ideas as memories, pre- 
ferring to think of them as divine intima- 
tions of the future. Socrates has a quick 
answer for these! 

“Tf a man, when he hag heard or seen or 
in any other way perceived a thing, knows 
not only that thing, but also has perception 
of some other thing, the knowledge of 
which is not the same but different, are we 
not right in saying that he récollects the 
thing of which he has the perception? . . . 
As when one sees Simmias, one often re- 
members Cebes.” 

What other solutions are there? That 
we got the perfections in this life? Obvi- 
ously not. That we got them at the instant 
of birth and lost them in the same instant ? 


‘This is ridiculous. Did we get them in a 
. previous life on this earth? There could 


be nothing more perfect in a previous 
human life than in this one. Whence 
then? . 

From a state that Soe the human 
one, when, before we were human beings, 
we were in a state higher than the one in 
which we now find ourselves. Our present 
earth life and the earth lives preceding it 
are to be thought of, not as our proper place 
in a cheme of soul evolution at all. If so 
we are degenerating. The old philosophers 
called onr present state a temporary obseur- 
ation and the result of some offence of ours 
against divine law. It is an obscuration 
that has brought about a condition of 
amnesia. Thus only can we explain the 
high memory that is evoked by the im- 
perfect perceptions of this earth life. 

The problem is the central one in Plato. 
In. Socrates’ discussion with Meno, the 
whole dialogue turns on this theory of 
knowledge. If Meno knows the whole of 
anything he need not ask about it. If, on 
the other hand, he knows nothing about it, 


he can neither ask nor learn. The only 
possible condition under which he can know 
enough to ask, and little enough to profit 
by being told, is that he possess a fragment- 
ary recollection of it. This fragment is 
his fragment of crystal. The instruction 
enables him to restore it to its original 
completeness. One man cannot teach an- 
other unless by virtue of the fact that the 
other has a partial recollection of the truth 
to be taught. 

Socrates, in Meno’s presence, demon- 
strates the truth of his doctrine, when he 
calls in a slave-boy and, first, by letting 
the boy discover his own ignorance, then 
by asking him questions to elicit his mem- 
ory, leads him through the geometrical 
problem of the duplication of the square. 

This is the central doctrine in the great- 
est of the lovers of wisdom. It is Empede- 


cles’ doctrine of the fall into the dark ` 


meadow of Ate. It is Plotinus’ doctrine 
of the restoration of the Divine Intelli- 
gence and the return to the One. It is the 
basis of the Taraka Raja Yoga system 
which proceeds by an exercise of remin- 
iscence identical with Plato’s dialectic or 
“choosing through.” It is the basis of the 
many mnemonic systems occultists have 
used as an aid to meditation, those curious 
arrangements of questions and the: philo- 
sophical categories placed on revolving 
dises such as the one Raymond Lully in- 
vented and Giordano Bruno nsed. It is 
the basis of the lamasery wheels of which 
the exoteric “praying wheels” are the dis- 
torted form, the discs of the Tibetan 
mystics called chakravartins or wheel- 
turners. It is the explanation also of the 
effort of the older philosophers to arrange 
knowledge in categories. It is the only 
valid theory of meditation itself as the 
process of stilling the body and steadying 
the mind in order to elicit from the 
archetypal: memory what the Ego has 
known but has forgotten. 

This is the only fertile mode in philoso- 
phy. The narrow treadmill of subject- 
object must always be sterile, must always 
contradict itself, must always fail of what 
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it undertakes to do. We can only know the 
higher truth of a thing by rising into a 
higher plane of being. 

` What then must we do? Await the slow 
crawl of the evolution of the soul until we 
evolve those higher powers? Maybe we 
can try to hasten evolution, We had better 
save ourselves 36 vain an effort. We would 
be: trying to hasten that which cannot by 
its very nature be hastened. 

It is not a problem of evolution that 
‘faces the soul, and still less a problem of 
hastening evolution. It is a problem of 
resumption, of recovery of atrophied 
powers long since evolved and now for- 
gotten. 

This is the testimony of the sages. and 
seers. They do not offer it as a guess. 
They offer. it as a demonstrable fact which 
every. man, by virtue of his dormant 
divinity, may know for himself by examin- 
ing his intuitional memory. 

Clearly it is not a current problem i in 
academic philosophy. Philosophers of our 
time have forsaken intuitional memory and 
devoted themselves to the inferior reports 
of:the senses. And, as we have seen, fertile 
pour piy has tended these recent years 

to pass over to the mathematicians for 
whom the senses matter lesa and the in- 
tuitions more. 

For the purposes of this series, the prob- 
lem of the theory of knowledge offers us 
another pieture of the Ego, bewildered 
and stripped in a strange world which he 
sees through senses which are not his own, 
in a body that limits the use of the mind. 
He is the possessor of a high reality which 
he neglects for an illusory appearance he 
has lost the power to interpret. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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. Erratum. In the correction in February 
issue of the typographical error in Mr. 
McHarg’s lotter on “Nous and Manas” in 
our January issue, the correction on page 
371 missed the point of the error on page 
348. In the second line from. the bottom 
of the latter page, first column, ennous 
should have been eunoos. 
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MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falis Wright 
(Continued from Page 15.) 


It is upon a correct understanding of 
the “seven principles of man” that rests a 
knowledge of Oceultism. The principles 
are each drawn from one of the seven 
planes of the cosmos. Afan is therefore a 
veritable copy of the whole universe and 
through a complete understanding and a 
rendering active of his seven natures he 
becomes acquainted with all the laws of 
Being. No other entity on this globe is 
perfect ;—the fire of manas is wanting in 
the animal, Kama is.absent from the plant, 
Prana does not exist in the mineral, Atma- 
Buddhi, the Monad, is of course present in 
all things, but it is not individualized save 
in the higher organisms. Even in the 
animal there ig wanting that which can 
form a self-conscious link between its 
lower nature and its spirit. Only in man 
does this exist, and it is Manas. This prin- 
cipal in man is an incarnate god, and, as 
will later be explained, has come from other 
spheres to help on the evolution of this 
globe. Each of us therefore in his inmost 
self, is a foreigner on this planet, with 
definite labour to perform; we have to 
edneate all things below us. Few of us 
have realized this. But even ordinary man, 
little as he follows the high calling of his 
life or heeds his higher nature, is yet help- 


ing forward nature’s work. He touches a 


plant, and it is cultivated; an animal, and 
it is tamed! Wherever he goes he domin- 
ates and changes the face of the globe. 
But he will only have quite fulfilled his 
mission on that day when he has endowed 
everything with the power of his own soul. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


There is a principle of the soul, superior to all 
itature, through which we are capable of sur- 
passing the order and systems of the world. 
When the soul ia elevated to natures better than 
itself, then it ia entirely separated from aubord- 
inate natures, exchanges this for another life, 
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and, deserting the order of things with which it 
was connected, links and mingles itself with 

another.—Iamblichus, 
The house of life hath many chambers.— 
Rossetti. 


Tt is seldom indeed in this age of pre- 
cipitancy, impetuosity and confused activ- 
ity, that one comes to question himself 
without bias as to the wherefore of his 
curious life. Religionists are prone to rely 
entirely on the creed they have come to by 
inheritance, and therefore constantly tend 
to throw back their powers of thought into 
the beliefs formed in their infancy. Little 
inquiry is made; less advance possible. 
So-called scientific investigators, on the 
other hand, fall into an equally obvious 
error, The training of youth is ever to 
regard externals as finalities; to take heed 
of appearances, rather than of whatever 
reality may lie behind them. This analysis 
of surroundings, carried to its furthest 
limits, and into the vigorous thought of 
mature age, is what is usually, though 
improperly, denominated “scientific in- 
vestigation.” How if both sides be wrong ? 
What if the beliefs of the religionist be 
based upon error; the “discoveries” of the 
biologist upon a wrong conception of life? 
What if each person’s life be nothing but 
a nightmare dream? Of little avail then 
would be doctrinal knowledge, or acientific 
examination of the surrounding shadows. 


- Yet no one can positively affirm that such 


is not the case. 


The philosopher, however, is not content . 


-with shadows, whether for belief or in- 
vestigation, but tries to find a key to the 
situation by a study of himself in relation 
to life at large, amalysing his own mind to 
find from whence its inspirations spring, 
and reaching down into the depths of his 
conscious being to discover a rock whereon 
to base some absolute knowledge. 

‘In such search it is but natural that he 
should advance along the lines followed by 
his predecessors in the same field. However, 
varied human nature may be, all follow ap- 


- proximately along the same road of experi- 


ence, and it is decidedly to the advantage 
of those who are thinking in certain diree- 


tions to have access to the record of experi- 
ences of others who have gone before. The- 
osophy is little more than the recorded 
experiences of thousands who have dived 
into and studied the workings of the human 
mind, of seer after seer who have for ages 
sought truth in this domain; if such be the 
claim of the science, it deserves consider- 
ation at least at the hands of earnest 
thinkers. en et 

We ordinarily fancy that the life we 
spend here, the waking state, or physical 
being, is the only one of which we are 
properly conscious, any other state we may 
pass through being regarded as abnormal 
or of no account. Strange that we should 
hold to this when we have almost daily 
testimony to the fact that we know next to 
nothing about this consciousness at all. 
Case after case has been recorded where 
persons have lived through seemingly long 
periods in a second of time. De Quincey 
mentions one where sixty years were passed 
through in less than a minute! Abernethy 


-affirms that on a certain occasion, when 


sitting with one of his pupils in his study, 
a hand-bell fell from off the table on to the 
floor, and during the short space of time 
that it took to pass through the air, the 
student dreamed that he had committed a 
crime, had been sentenced to twenty years 
of penal servitude, and had served his time. 
He saw the years go by with their sorrow 
and pain. On the last day he heard the 
gong sounding to call him in from work. 
Tt was the bell-striking the floor! If we 
have such problems as these to deal with 
in life, who shall say what our normal 
state is, since the sum-total of our present 
life may, from another aspect of thought, 
or plane of consciousness, be passed through 
in a second of time. 

The whole problem of consciousness may 
be well expressed in the anecdote of the 
Persian philosopher, who, seated one day 
writing in his garden, observed a butterfly 
moving to and fro among the flowers; and 
watching it intently, he fell into a trance 
and fancied himself a butterfly also. He 
flitted about among the plants, around the 
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garden, and finally flew away into the 
woods. Half an hour later he suddenly 
awoke to find himself seated before his 
‘writing. Then reasoned the sage thus: 
“Was I then a philosopher fancying myself 
a butterfly; or am I now a butterfly who 
imagines himself a philosopher ?”’ 

© Let us see what Theosophy has to say 
for human consciousness. Every person 
dreams, although not every one remembers 
having done so. This is because the vari- 
ous organs through which the thinking part 
‘of man functions, are not always coOrdin- 
ated. Each individual is conscious physi- 
cally, psychically and spiritually, and every 
one of his experiences in each of these 
states is of equal importance in his evolu- 
tion as a whole. But the memory of one 
state is not ordinarily carried into the next. 
> Ocoult training teaches how to codrdin- 
‘ate these states. Modern discoveries in 
hypnotism have conclusively proved that 
freedom of ‘mental action, or clearness of 
vision, is often much greater during sleep 
than at other times, giving to the somnam- 
' bulist knowledge of events and even of 
languages not possessed by him when 
awake. The dullest intellects are sharpened 
‘to a degree far exceeding the average; 
‘glairvoyant powers are established; and 
even cases of prophetic vision recorded. 
But hypnotism is only a dishing-up of the 
arcane theurgic practices, of sorcery and 
the magic of old. And but a very small 
portion indeed has been revived. The 
“discovery” the schools have made in this 
instance constitutes only one of the many 
ways of codrdinating two states of con- 
sciousness, and not by any means the best 
way either, for the subjects rarely, if ever, 
remember the experiences they have passed 
through, upon being awakened out of the 
trance. Still hypnotists have made some 
discoveries, and if what they say be true, 
ean anyone yet deny the possibility of 
wakefulness on other planes of being, dur- 
ing sleep, or the periods of unconsciousness 
here? 

Through experiments and training, 
based upon a greater knowledge of natural 
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laws than we of the west have, the eastern 
oceultists have discovered how to co- 
Ordinate the various states of consciousness, 
to reflect into the brain any knowledge 
gained during trance or. sleep, and thus 
to carry it into the subsequent waking 
stage. They teach us as follows: during 
an incarnation—the period of time that we 
are associated with any one physical body 
—the states of consciousness which are 
proper to the Lower Manas, or “I am” 
principle in us, divide themselves roughly 


_into: 
Sanskrit Terms English Equivalents 
Yagrata, Waking, 
Svapna, Dreaming, 
Sushupti. Trance, 


These without taking cognizance of the 


fourth or highest spiritual state. 

The only one of these three which is not 
generally known to us is the dreamless or 
trance state. All those confused memories 
which we bring back from our nightly slum- 
bers, all the various states pertaining to 
catalepsy, lethargy, somnambulism, must 
be grouped under the class called svapna 
or dreaming, which constitutes the link 
between the sushupti and the yagrata. But 
each condition is walled off from its fellow 
by a barrier which is with difficulty 
broken down, and only under cireumstances 
bringing about an abnormal arrangement 
of the principles. The three states may 
roughly be compared to three chambers 
leading into one another through spring 
doors. Directly anyone passes from one 
room to another, the door dividing them 
shuts, cutting off the communication and 
allowing no view of the room just left. 
Room No. 2 lying midway between the 
other two, must be passed through in 
getting from No. 1 to No. 3, or vice versa, 
and we can see by this analogy that the 
intermediary state of svapna or dreaming 
has to be passed through before one can 
enter the sushupti, or trance state, from 
the waking, or yagrata. Again, directly 
we pass from one to another, the doors close, 
and we have no memory of what we have 
left behind. But by certain processes the 
doors may be held partially open, and then 
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-it is possible to retain the memory of the 
other states, at least to some limited extent. 
Glimpses can be caught through the half- 
open door of what the next chamber is like, 
and what it holds. = tt 

So that although when we sleep we pass 
into states transcending the yagrata or 
waking consciousness, yet when we again 
return here, it is a rare occurrence for us 
to earry back any recollection of what we 
may have been doing or experiencing. That 
we have dreamed, however, without im- 
mediately recollecting it, is often proved 
by the fact that after the lapse of many 
hours or even days, some trivial instance 
may setve to stir the chords of memory, 
establishing a momentary link between our 
waking and sleeping consciousness and 
enabling us to recall some incident of the 
dream. The avenues leading from the 
waking to the dreaming, or from the dream- 
ing to the trance states may be held open 
by the use of certain drugs, by such pro- 
ceases a8 hypnotism or mesmerism, or by 


an idiosyncrasy of the individual, but. 


normally none have consciousness on the 
physical plane or in the ordinary waking 
state, of what has occurred in other con- 
ditions. 

-Few persons have the power in ordinary 
everyday life of relating their ego sum to 
anything else than chairs and tables, rooms 
and people. Consequently they are not 
assured of the fact of their immortality; 
living only a life of relativities, they know 
nothing outside their impermanent and 
transitory existence. They have no fixed 
point, no stronghold within themselves 
where they can retire at will “far from the 
madding crowd,’ no real “home.” . Never- 
theless, belief in his immortality, in what 
has been loosely called an “after-state,” is 
strong in the breast of man, and this alone 
would prove a powerful factor in any argu- 
ment in favour of it. But what need for 
argument; if it be true that we retain our 
consciousness, our egoity, from sleeping to 
waking—and there is no conceivable reason 
why we should regain it upon again rising 
from our slumbers if we do not—then who 


can object to the statement that it is eternal, 
that it has existed and will exist everlast- 
ingly, and that the only reason why we are 
at present bound within the walls of time, 
knowing a beginning, a future and a past, 
is because of the materiality of our con- 
ceptions ¢ l 
The fact is, that while our consciousness, 
or that pertaining to the real self within 
—the higher aspect of Manas—is eternal, 
yet as a manifestation only of the One 
Supreme, it—during a Manvantara—is 
subject to the same great law of cycles, 
which underlies the workings of all things 
in the universe. So that it has its greater 
periods of waking and sleeping, as well as 
its lesser, each knowing an almost infinite 
sub-division into smaller and smaller cycles. 
For a period it manifests here, and we call 


‘that Life; for a period it sleeps, and we 


call that Death, They are but transitory 
phasea of the everlasting consciousness. 
Life, however, again divides itself into the 
alternation of day and night, during the 
latter of which, in sleep, the ego once more 
frees itself from the cares of this world and 
ascends to purer regions; and it is said that 
once in seven nights at least, man has 
retinion with his god. 

_ Thus life is a journey, a march around 
the great cycle of experience; this cycle 
being but one step of a spiral, composed 
itself of thousands of lesser and ever less- 
ening spirals. Each “Pilgrim” has to pass 
through cycles of waking and sleeping, of 
life and death, of races, of globes, of 
Rounds, of planets, of systems, of univer- 
ses, in an ever upward climb, ever enlarg- 
ing its knowledge of existence, ever placing 
at greater distances the boundary mark of 
its finite perceptions; so to an eventual 
merging in the pure essence of life, the 
fount at which it had drawn its being. 


DEATH AND AFTER 


The soul leaving the body, hecomea that power 
which it has most developed.—Plotinus, 


When we dis we shall find that we have not 
lost our dreams; but that we have only lost our 
sleep.—Richter. 
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_ But the various phases or states of con- 

` sciousness of which we have been writing, 
refer only to the period of incarnation, or 
life as associated with the physical plane. 
And as our consciousness of any state runs, 
as said, in cycles, sooner or later our per- 
ceptions of this present existence end, and 
we pass away, as from waking to sleeping, 
to a condition, more or less prolonged, of 
rest. 

Ordinarily speaking, death is the des- 
truction of the physical body. Occultism 
says it is far more. It is the dividing-up 
_of all the principles of which the human 
being is composed, and the return of each 
to its respective source. Death is the portal 
ta rest; but it would be absurd to fancy 

t such rest is only for the self-conscious 
Jord of the numberless beings that harmon- 

e together in the building called man. 
back pf these rests also, and from this 

point of view we may define death as the 
return of ali the constituent elements com- 
any boing , to their respective homes. 
Five Moat bed bo y gradually dissolves after 
the separation from it of the astral body or 
a Sharira, the latter itself slowly 
fab, out. Prana rebecomes Jiva, and 
the Kamic element is dissipated in ita own 
8 sphere. The Lower Manas, or human soul, 
us freed from the four chains which bind 
it down to earth, escapes into the spiritual 
world and claims reünion with its alter 
ego—its “Father in Heaven.” 

But before describing the actual pro- 
cesses undergone during death, according 
to the oceult philosophy, some ‘description 

of the different lokas, abodes, and states 
through which the soul passes in its up- 
ward flight, and those to which its destiny 
will eventually lead it, are necessary. 

Modern Christianity, or at least the 
Protestant: fraternity, recognizes but two 
after-death states—“Heaven” and “Hell.” 
Roman Catholicism has in addition that of 
“Purgatory.” But those of the esoteric 
philosophy, like those of the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, and of all the great religious 
systems, are almost innumerable. hile 
this is so, however, it names only “three 
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principal lokas, so called—namely, 1, 
Kama loka; 2, Rupa loka; 3, Arupa loka; 
or, in their literal translation and meaning 
—1, world of desires or passions, of unsat- 
isfied earthly cravings—the abode of 
‘Shells’ and Victima, of Elementaries and 
Suicides; 2, the world of Forms— 1. e., of 
shadows more spiritual, having form and 
objectivity, but no substance; and, 3, the 
formless world, or rather the world of no 
form, the incorporeal, since its denizens 
can have neither body, shape nor colour for 
us mortals, and in the sense that we give 
to these terms. There are the three spheres 
of ascending spirituality in which the 
several groups of subjective and semi- 
subjective entities find their attractions. 
All but the suicides and the victims of 
premature violent deaths go, according to 
their attractions and powers, either into the 
Devachcanie or the Avitchi state, which 
two states form the numberless subdivisions 
of Rypa andArupa lokas—that is to say, 
that such states not only vary in degree, or 
in their presentation to the subject entity 
as regards form, colour, etc., but that there 
is an infinite scale of such states, in their 
progressive spirituality and intensity of 
feeling ; from the lowest in the Rupa, up to 
the highest and the most exalted in the 
Arupa-loka. The student must bear in 
mind that personality is the synonym for 
limitation; and that the more selfish, the 
more contracted the person’s ideas, the 
closer will he cling to the lower spheres of 
being, the longer loiter on the plane of 
selfish social intercourse.” * 

We are thus immediately brought to a 
consideration of the two principal states 
into which the souls of the dead enter, to 
rest during the period intervening between 
incarnation and incarnation. 

Devachan claims our first attention. 
Although literally the ‘abode of the gods,” 
it is a state rather than a locality, and is 
that pure, spiritual condition of rest which 
is the lot of the average man after he has 
“shuffled off this mortal coil.” It will be 


*Extract from an Adept’s letter, quoted in 
Esoteric Buddhism, page 141. 
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recollected that the manasic principle, dur- 
ing the period of incarnation, is divided 
into two parts, or better expressed, perhaps, 
has two aspects—a higher and a lower; and 
that the latter constitutes the real human 
soul or personal being. The transitory 
period of life ended, the two Manases or 
selves re-become one, and are virtually the 
same as before life, but with this addition 
—the recollection or association of the ex- 
périences passed through by the lower. 
Spirit must have a material basis through 
which to éxpress itself; the noumdnon is 
unseén save through thé phétiometion, and 
in this way we edn understand the impos- 
aibility of any spiritual enjoyment by the 
personality Without an asbkocidtion of its 
consciousness. with the memory of the 
things it had Téft behitid. Conséquently 


the aroma of the life, the most divine. 


thoughts, everything that approached, how- 
ever remotely, to aspiration, is one with the 
Devachanee, together with the same envir- 
onment and friends as in the earth-life. 
“We say that the Bliss of the Devachanee 
consists in the complete conviction that it 
has never left the earth, that there is no 
such thing as death at all,”* 

The illusion is perfect. It can only be 
compared to a prolonged refreshing dream, 
in which the sleeper has every wish grati- 
fied, every hope fulfilled, every aspiration 
realized, where, surrounded by all he loved, 
he lives and breathes in an atmosphere. of 
purity and bliss, forgetting absolutely that 
anything ordinarily termed sorrow exists 
or ever did exist, or that he had ever suf- 
fered. 

*H. P. Blavatsky. Key to Theosophy, p. 146. 


(To Be Continued.) 
m me n | 


Ancient, historical Magic is... re- 
flecting itself upon the scientific records 
of our own all-denying century. It forces 
the hand and tires the brain of the seien- 
tist, laughing at his efforts to interpret its 
meaning in his own materialistic way, yet 
helps the Oceultist: better to -understand 
modern Magie, the rickety, weak grand- 
child of her powerful, archaic grandam.— 
Theosophist, Oct., 1886. 


VOCATION 
IV. 


_ The whole world is at work; all man- 
kind are variously employed for good or 
ill. What keeps them going by furnishing 
ideas ; thinking néw thoughts and convey- 
ing, imperfectly at times and often mis- 
interpreted, the will or force or the creative 
faculty of the Logos? It is the Ram, the 
Lion and the Centaur, the signs of fire 
(spirit) and inspiration. 

Aries has had in other cycles, the name 
of Messenger. of Light given to it, and 
there is a sense in w. hich it becomes, in 
higher octaves, a Messenger of Knowledge, 
Wisdom and ae but for the 
most of us it demonstrate as. energy, activ- 
ity, and atrenuosity. he first creative 
force rushing out into action, with ¢ courage 
to venture, nót knowing where it is going 
or what it may méét or what produee, is 
symbolized by thé Arign who draws down 
the inspiration of faith ad atrength from 
the Divine world and 4 plunging into the 
unknown carries the fire of action where 
ever he goes, 

Those with Aries on the tenth house are 
pioneers whether geographical ¢ or metaphys- 
ical, they rush into the unknown parts of 
the world and bring them to. light. They 
experiment fearlessly with the metaphysi- 
cal and occult. Because of Mars’ ruler- 
ship they are workers in steel and iron; 
everything that takes energy, courage and 
self reliance will entice them. So they 
will be found as machinists or railroad 
men. They are explorers, surveyors or 
prospectors, and this too in realms that 
are mental, intellectual or even spiritual. 

Aries will develop the missionary spirit, 
the spirit of propaganda, and in every de- 
partment where you find it, there will be 
action. Unfortunately being a cardinal 
sign it does not give the perseverance that 
is required to establish perfection, so you 
will find machinists, steel workers, shift- 
ing about, trying a new job anywhere, pro- 
vided only that it gives scope to. that rest- 
less energy which they seem to possess in 
such abundance. 
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Leo on the second house serves as a 
strong index to this character. Leo has 
pride, dignity; wants the big things, those 
with glory and honour; monetary rewards 
are not considered alongside of decorations 
and fame. In this way we find nearly 
every living machinist working in his spare 
time to perfect some wonderful machine; 
the explorer goes to the ends of the earth 
for the notoriety that will come.from the 
fact that he has trod where never yet man 
has trodden. Thus.we find that the in- 
spiration of Aries is Divine energy and the 
courage drawn down to physical: sense to 
give men a faith in the tremendous weight 
and sweep of creative energy which has 
placed this glorious universe of ours in 
space, and holds it there. 

Leo is the teacher, the instructor and 
guide, he'is the prophet, priest and king, 
benevolent, patronizing at times, but 
judicial and ever striving to rule, or at 
Jeast direct the physical, mental or spiritual 
activities of humanity. So we find . the 
teacher, the instructor, the lecturer and the 
preacher, those who, in every..walk of life, 
give training to those starting out. 

The school teacher is in this class, also 
the one who trains workers. They wish 
to appear in the public eye, to bring them- 
selves into prominence, to receive decor- 
ations and awards, to receive degrees from 
universities or titles from governments. 
Frequently they go into politics and adopt 
a pre-eminent attitude towards the common 
people whom they wish to serve. With 
Jupiter ruling the second house they will 


have a fine appreciation of the almighty. 


dollar, and even if they are not successful 
in capturing very many of them, they will 
admire and seek the society of those who 
have. 

Jt will be seen therefore, that those with 
Leo on the tenth house will be found in 
many vocations; they will seek to serve in 
a public way and on a large seale. They 
will be found at times sacrificing them- 
selves to obtain the goodwill of their 
fellows, giving much and expecting little 
in return, but they generally tend to feel 
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greatly hurt if their efforts are not fully 
appreciated or if a due amount of respect 
is not shown to them, for Leo is a fixed 
sign and so not very flexible. 

With Aries on the sixth house, they will 
be liable to fevers, to accidents through 
fire or blows, or to head injuries, or head 
troubles causing breakdowns of nerves or 
brain. 

Sagittarius on the tenth house is a more 
human sign, as it is symbolized by the 
centaur, the animal ruled by the human, 
but not yet completely under subjection. 
It would seem that nearly all means of 
transportation would be the vocational out- 
let for the forces of this. sign. Transpor- 
tation by horse, railway, automobile or 
airplane. Sagittarius predicates a -start 
for a point, a straight flight like an arrow 
and the arrival at the destination.. These 
people. are found among. horses: or dogs, 
which they admire.and love, and thus they 
exercise a power over them which others 
éannot. They have more courage than Leo 
and more caution than Aries, yet they have 
great faith in the Divine in everything. 
They. are less rancorous than Aries, and 
are less doleful than Leo. It would seem 
as if the three fiery signs. symbolized the 
three virtues of Faith (Aries) Hope (Leo) 
and Charity (Sagittarius).. This charity 
is not benevolence, but is a human ontlook 
on the world of men and things. 

“God’s in his Heaven, all’s right with 
the world” might be taken as the lesson of 
Sagittarius. The inspiration of goodwill 
to men, a wish to view without censure the 
shortcomings and weaknesses of humanity, 
to be men amongst men first, let the god- 
like qualities follow in due course. So 
these people wil] also find themselves in 
many vocations, any of which will be of a 
character to develop the qualities of a 
human being, and to suggest, if not to insist 
that there is a great universal brotherhood 
of humanity. 

Aries on the second house will make 
them spendthrifts generally exhibiting 
once more the charitable trend, while Leo 
on the sixth will indicate blood disorders 
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or organie troubles, frequently of the heart. 

We have now in a series of short articles, 
_ looked upon the whole range of men from 
the toilers to the emotionalists, to the 
thinkers, and to the inspirers, and we must 
return to the beginning again and reiter- 
ate that no class of men is really superior 
to any other. Some of the most inspiring 
men have appeared among the toilers, and 
also somė of the most brutal and merciless 
among those of the inspirational. 

The whole round of the Zodiac must be 
encompassed before the really Divine Man 
appears, who when he comes will be like 
them, for they have said “Let us make man 
in our image”, and thongh it may take 
myriads of years to do so, it will be done. 
George C. McIntyre. 


‘Toronto. v. 


(A LETTER FROM H. P.B. 


Mrs. Besant prints the following letter 
from Madam Blavatsky in The Theoso- 
phist for March, Tt was discovered by Mise 
‘Nett who had been going through many 
boxes of old papers and letters of Col, Ol: 
cott’s at Adyar. The letter follows: 

“Yes; you are right. My life was a 
chequered and marvellous one, but the 
marvels and checks in it are not at all dne 
to my connections with great men whom 
they began calling Mahatmas in India. 
The Masters I know aro neither the Yogis 
as known in India, who sit for ages buried 
in a jungle, with trees growing between 
their arms and legs, nor do they stand for 
years on one leg, nor yet do they make 
tapas and hold their breath. They are 
simply Adepts in Esoteric Science and 
Occultism ; Adepts whose Headquarters are 
in a certain part of Thibet, and whose 
Members are scattered through the world. 
These are the Men—great, glorious, more 
learned than any others on earth; some 
quite holy, others less so;—whom I know, 
with whom I learnt what I know, with 
whom I lived, and whom I swore to serve 
_ for ever, as long as I have a breath left in 
my body, and whom I do serve faithfully, 


if not always wisely and—Who do exist. 
Now whether any believe in Them or not 
is not the question. Maybe They Them- 
selves did everything in Their power to 
bring people to disbelieve in Them, as from 
1879 to 1884 the belief had degenerated 
into worship and fetishism. I never said 
that I was their ‘representative,’ I only 
said I was Their servant and faithful 
slave; aye, unto the bitter death and end. 
To conclude, you do-net*know me, nor 
have you ever known me, as I really am; 
some day perhaps: you.will learn to: know 
better.” ; 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot he lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

` The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour bave no limit. ` 


The principle which gives life dwells in. 


us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, . ia not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment, - 

These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are. as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus.. 

mR ; 

Children should above all be taught gir 
reliance, love for all men, alturigm, mutual 
charity, and, more than anything else, to 
think and reason for themselves. We would 
reduce the purely mechanical work of the 
memory to an absolute minimum, and de- 
vote the time to the development and train- 
ing of the inner senses, faculties and latent 
capacities. . . . We should aim at creat- 
ing free men and women, free intellectual- 
ly, free morally, unprejudiced in all re- 
spects, and, above all things, a 
Key to Theosophy. 
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The Anti-Capital Punishment Associa- 
tion of Canada holda meetings in the in- 
terest of the movement to abolish this: blot 
on civilization and those wishing to join 
the association may do so on payment of 
the fee of a dollar a year. Llon Penhall 
Rees, Mus. Bach., is secretary-treasurer, 
at 531 Markham Street, Toronto, 4. 
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‘Elizabeth de Rathonyi sends a cordial 
invitation from the Theosophical Society 
in Hungary to all members of the T. S. in 
Canada to attend the Special Convention 
of the T. S. in Hungary under the auspices 
of the European Federation T. S. The 
Convention is to be held in the beautiful 
City Hall adjacent to the old Chateau 
Vajdahunyad. The Convention is to be 
held on May 17-22, in Budapest. 


4 


THEOSOPHIST 


Ganesh & Co., Madras, India, are to pub- 
lish a reply to Katherine Mayo’s “Mother 
India.” It is to bo entitled “An English- 
man Defends Mother India,” not the book, 
we understand, but the country. It will 
be illustrated with 60 pictures of Indian 
life, and will cover all phases of Indian 
home and society, education, manners, 
customs, and whatever else may be needed 
to disinfect publie opinion after Miss 
Mayo’s gas attack. 

x mm 

Miss Brenda Johnson, who is present 
at Kirkland Lake, suggests that there may 
be some members and others at or near 
North Bay who would like to meet Mr. 
Clark if he could arrange to have a meet- 
ing there. Miss Camp of: South River 
reported when in Toronto that she might 
be able to attend but could not say if the 
trains would suit. Others who are in the 
North country might report either to this 
office or to Miss Johnson and if it be 
feasible an effort will be made to carry out 
the suggestion. | 

. X ei 

“Forget your various gurus, your vari- 
ous paths, your various types, your various 
temperaments,” says Mr. Krishnamurti in 
the Star Bulletin for March. “There is 
only one Master. in the world, only one 

Teacher, only one Source, and if you touch 
the Souree, if yon drink at that Source 
then you will help humanity. The Beloved 
whom we follow, is everything. When you 
think of him, when you are part of him, 
when he is yourself, you forget your temp- 
‘eraments and types. All of us are one, 
all want happiness, all want Truth, all 
want to be free.” 
me OK 

We understand that several meetings 
have been held by the Committee on Union, 
and that the discussions have created a 
large degree of amity and good feeling. It 
is expected that plans will be submitted for 
discussion and that a really earnest attempt 
is being made to discover a common basis 


for cooperation, if not of organic union., 


Where there is a will there is a way, and 


nr i a 


a Set Beat 
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it is for every member to seek within him- 
self whether or not there is a will to union, 
or if his will is to separation. The effect 
of each member’s influence will surely 
react upon the Committee and have its due 
effect upon the result, 
X Mm 

We have been requested to remind our 
members that the Chicago Theosophical 
World Congress meets in August. Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Jinarajadasa are to be the 
leading attractions. Mr. Krishnamurti 
has stated that his own convention at Ojai 
will prevent him attending. There is a 
disposition in Canada among those who 
intend to go anywhere to go to Ojai. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the dates should 
clash, but those who travel must make their 
choice: They should take care to get cer- 
tificates when they buy their railway 
tickets if they are going to Chicago giving 
their names and destination and the Con- 
vention date, so that they may get w reduced 
return fare from Chicago when th¢y buy 
their tickets to reni home again. 


There is still a lively discussion going on 
among the Theosophical magazines as to 
what people are to understand: Mr. Krish- 
namurti to say. The Messenger finda it 
necessary to assert that Mr. Krishnamurti 
is a Theosophist, and this is not to be 
wondered at, for we have been saying the 
same things and the same kind of things 
for the tenth year now and all that time we 
have been tahooed as un-Theosophical in 
quarters where we least expected it. . Mr. 
Krishnamurti admits that he is a member 
of the Society but adds: “There is nothing 
wrong about it; there is nothing particular- 
ly right about it. It doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference one way or the other.” 
That is how many people feel when they 
begin to think of leaving us. But con- 
sidering his training Mr. Krishnamurti is 
doing remarkably well. 

mK W 

The General Executive met on Sunday 
afternoon, March 17, Mr. Bridgen being 
‘absent through ill health, and Mr. Kartar 


Singh, who is in Vancouver. Mr. J. B. 
Wright attended as a delegation from Lon- 
don to ‘protest that he had not divulged 
any information from the Executive to 
Brother XII. of the Aquarian Founda- 
tion, and his explanation was accepted. 
Mr. Clark’s lecture and study class tour 
was reported upon and approved. The 
Committee appointed to consider reunion 
reported progress. It was decided to give 
credentials to any member of the Section 
who intended to be present at the Chicago 
Convention in August. Reports on the 
Magazine, the condition of membership, 
and the Travelling Library were con- 
sidered. An effort will be made to invig- 
orate some of the Lodges in connection 
with Mr. Clark’s visit. 
ma Mm 

The Theosophical Quarterly begins the 
reprint of “A Hindu Chela’s Diary” 
from The Path of 1886. We commend 
this. work to all students. It had been our 
intention to républish it, but The Quarter- 
ly has been moved by the same desire and 
we are glad that many may have the op- 
portunity to read’ these valuable pages. 
‘his number of thé Quarterly is of special 
interest with an address by Henry Bed- 


-inger Mitchell on “The Theory of Rela- 


tivity,” and: the continuance of Mr. John- 
aton’s translation of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. Te it true as is stated in “On 
the Screen of Time,” that “the leaders of 
the so-called ‘RBack-to-Blavatsky’ move- 
ment believe that the Masters failed in 
their work through H. P. B. and that the 
Society which they founded no longer rep- 
resents them?’ We fear the writer of the 
eriticism on Mr. Kingsland’s book on H. 
P. B. is infected with the common malady 
of “We-arelt.” — 
m mK e 3 

Mr. William C. Clark has, we understand, 
at time of writing, started upon his tour, 
but we have no further information than 
we gave last month. Mr. Clark will notify 
the Lodges in advance of his visit, and will 
state what he expects to do. The tour is 
for the purpose of helping and strengthen- 
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ing the Lodges primarily, and if any op- 
portunity remains to meet the public that 
will also be attended to. We trust the 
Lodges will do all they can to assist in 
making Mr, Clark’s visits successful in 
what he aims at. Those who wish to get 
to close grips with Theosophy will have an 
excellent chance to do so in meeting him. 


. The astonishing power of Theosophy in 


those who know it to attract others to its 
influence is rarely wnderstood for the 
simple reason that so few know what real 
Theosophy is. If the Lodges will give it 
a chance such as Mr. Clark’s visit offers we 
believe it will have a revivifying effect 
upon their members and that in turn will 
start a new current of life in the Lodges 
themselves. We hope to have fuller reports 
from Mr. Clark next month, `` 


mo 


` The following “Protest” has been sent to 
the Editor of “Theosophy,” concerning the 


attack on Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Crump 


in the ‘article entitled “To every open- 
minded Theosophist” “which appeared in 
the January 1929 number of that Maga- 
zine: “26 Bedford Gardens, W. 8. To the 
Editor of ‘Theosophy’ :——Referring to an 
article entitled ‘To all open-minded Theoso- 
phists’ which appeared in the January 
number of ‘Theosophy’, we the undermen- 
tioned individual members of the Council 
of the Blavatsky Association wish to unite 
in taking the strongest exception to the 
unwarranted and uncalled for attack on our 
fellow Councillor, Mrs, A. L. Cleather and 
her co-worker Mr. Basil Crump, who have 
been such life-long and devoted ‘workers 
for Theosophy as presented by H. P. Blav- 
atsky. This most wn-theosophical article, 
containing gross inaceuracies and insinu- 
ations, can only reflect discredit on the 
writer or writers, and it presents to the 
world an exceedingly bad example of theo- 
sophieal ‘Brotherhood’.” (signed by) W. 

Kingsland, F. L, Gardner, W. Hammond, 


L. J. Knowles, Misa Higginbotham, Miss - 
- Bingham, Mrs. A. Davey, (Hon. See.).” 


An article of truly remarkable interest 
is to be found in the April issue of The 
Occult Review, the English magazine 
which has taken the lead for a long time 
in all independent thinking of an occult, 
mystical or Theosophical character. One 
would judge that there has been another 
change in the editorship recently, but the 
high standard of the magazine is kept as 
high or higher than ever. The leading 
article to which we refer deals with the 
most important issue in the Theosophical 
Movement today, the question of Brother- 
hood, and to such points as Mr. Belcher 
raises in the letter we call attention to 
elsewhere. A useful reference is made to 
“Letters that have Helped Me,” a book 
sadly neglected by many who ought to 
know better, but evidently esteemed by the 
Oceult Review editor, as also is “Light on 
the Path” and “The Voice of the Silence.” 
There is common sense in the warning to 
be om guard against putting too much re- 
liance on any physical-plane relationship 
resembling that of guru and chelaship. And 
it reminds us that ‘beyond the Hall of 
Learning is the Lodge. It is the whole 
body of Sages in ae oe we l 


The ` Meher “Message, in which 
Kaikhushrn ` Janshedji Dastur, M.A., 
LL.B., conveys the teachings of His Divine 
Majesty Sadguru Meher Baba, a superla- 
tive example of that illumination of which 
India has so many and the western world 
practically none. It is this True Bhakti that 
Mr. Krishnamurti is teaching. “The most 
that philosophy or intellectual gymnastics 
and shariat (religious rites and dogmas) 
can achieve is Ilmul yakin—intellectual 
certainty, They may make one intellectu- 
ally certain about the existence of God. 
But it is only the love for God, the divine 
love; that enables one to find Him actually, 
and finally to become one with Him. One 
gets the sighted certainty (Almoom Yakin) 
by seeing God, and the realized certainty 
(Haque Yakin) by becoming one with 
Him.” This complete surrender of one’s 


self to the Beloved is the ecstasy of Mysti- 


ale eae 
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cism which is a feature of the Ommen 
teaching. The Meher Message represents 
this system of Bhakti in all its native 
simplicity and outright devotion. It is 
this that turned a Saul into a Paul and 
threw Vivekananda at the feet of Rama- 
krishna. Blessed are they who not having 
geen, yet have believed. 
mx OM 
Attention is wailed to the letter from Mr. 

Belcher on the subject of personal applica- 
tions of principles involved in public dis- 
cussion. He holds, and we believe correct- 
ly, that this is the cause of much of the. 
dissension in the ranks of the Theosophical 
movement. We cannot of course forget 
that it was the leaders in the Society that 
first set this example and accused and 
charged each other with various breaches of 
ethical and other standards. We have 
tried to forget all these things and they are 
well forgotten. Karma will take care of 
all those issues, But when one after an- 
other rakes up some nearly forgotten 
affront it is natural that a reply should be 
made. Our own policy, as we have several 
times explained is to deal with principles 
only and confine the argument to them, 
omitting personal allusions where possible. 
We must expect differences of opinion 
and be broad and tolerant enough to re- 
member that none of us is infallible and 
that even when we are very wise we may 
make a mistake, and that much of our most 
respectable and hoary-headed history and 
science is in error. “Adverse opinions are 
like conflicting winds which brush from 
the quiet surface of a lake the green scum 
that tends to settle upon still waters,” 
writes Madam Blavatsky, and it is well to 
remember that it is a good thing to be able 
to hold an adverse opinion, and still better 
to be able to meet an adverse opinion with- 
out losing one’s temper or showing a skin 
so thin and tender that the poor little soul 
inside shrivels up at a cool breath of air. 
We trust our correspondents will note Mr. 
Belcher’s protest and respect it, even 
though he finds it natural to point a moral 
himself by indicating a transgressor. 


A correspondent writing from Saskatoon 
sends in his subscription with an apologia, 
which for once we reproduce as a sample 
of innumerable similar letters received 
during the year. He says: “I enjoy the 
©. T., especially your own editorials and 
articles, they being clearer to an ordinary 
mortal who is not conversant with many of 
the terms used. I suppose many of them. 
have a meaning that really could not be 
expressed in English. Several years ago 
I carefully read ‘Esoteric Buddhism’ by A. 
P. Sinnett, and I purchased ‘The Mahatma 
Letters’ and a number of other books on 
that phase of Theosophy, and got some- 
thing to think about. But I can’t take 
books about with me, so that the meaning 
of many terms has faded from my memory, 
even what few I did absorb, which is 
neither here nor there. I believe the result 
of your work and that of others is being 
expressed from some pulpits today, where 
the majority anyway, of the hearers 
wouldn’t know the meaning of the term 
Theosophy. Last Sunday I attended an 
United Church service in this town, and 
the sermon delivered (Colossians iii. 11) 
might easily have been a lecture by your- 
self in your hall on Isabella Street, Tor- 
onto. He, the minister, mentioned differ- 
ent religions, naming them, ancient and 
modern, as being different expressions of 
the same thing. He emphasized the 
brotherhood of all men without reference 
to colour, or creed, ete, Remarkable! 
Enough to make some of the parsons of 
even twenty-five years ago turn over in 
their graves. Still, the meaning has always 


been in the text. I mention this for your 


encouragement, as you do a lot of work, 
give a lot of service, and I dare say it’s 
hard to see that much headway is being 
made. But it is in reality—poasibly not 
under the heading of Theosophy, but the 
truths are being absorbed, and what dif- 
ference does it make about the names, or 
who gets credit for it.” 
mK = 

The Eternal is my Light and my help; 

whom then shall I fear? Ps. xxvii. 1. 
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FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


Montreal Lodge continues to have ex- 
cellent reports of the Sunday evening meet- 
ings inserted in the Gazette. Intelligent 
and neutral reports are nearly always wel- 
come in the newspapers, only a few editors 
now having the prejudice that accompanies 
lack of familiarity with our work. Recent 


addresses reported in Montreal were by 


Mrs, E. A. Griffith, J. E. Dobbs, and Mrs. 
E. Matthews. 
“ ek RH 


_ The Educational Conference in Van- 
couver April 8-13 is distinguished by the 
presence of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 
who came all the way from India to attend 
it. Many other distinguished visitors 
came from ten different countries. We 
presume Mr. Kartar Singh of the Toronto 
Lodge has been present and Mr. William 
aa of Hamilton, also attended. 
a A g 


Mr. W. R. Hick of the Hamilton Lodge, 
suffered a serious accident last month 
through which he lost two fingers from 
his left hand. He is now out of the hospi- 
tal and recovering. Perhaps it was the 
result of Karma generated or precipitated 
by his nomination as a member of the 
General Executive. He has our sympathies 
in any case, and may need them more on 
the General Executive than in the hospital. 

kai x X 

The following paragraph from the St. 
Catharines Standard of April 4th, refers 
to our friend who was president of the 
Hamilton Lodge last year: “Mr. H. H. 
McKinney, formerly of Hamilton, has just 
located in St. Catharines as district man- 
ager of the North American Life Assur- 
ance Co. This live Company, like many 
others, is taking note of the increasing 
business opportunities in St. Catharines 
and along the Welland Canal, and are 
organizing for greater activity in the writ- 
ing of life insurance as well as mortgage 
loans. While a native of the U. S., Mr. 
McKinney is a naturalized Canadian and 
has lived in Canada for seventeen years, 


a considerable portion of which time he 
was engaged as a farmer in Saskatchewan. 
Aside from his life insurance activities he 
has found time for writing, and some of 
his poems have had favourable recognition. 
For the greater part of hia life, however, 
he has been a life insurance organizer and 
writer,” 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE 


The nominations for the General Execu- 
tive were closed on Monday, April 1, when 
it was found that eight names had heen 
submitted. These were Mr. Felix Belcher, 
by West End Lodge, Toronto; Dr. Wilks, 
Orpheus Lodge, Vancouver; Mr. Fletcher 
Ruark, Montreal Lodge; Mr. Kartar 
Singh; Mr. George ©. MelIntyre, Mr. 
George I, Kinman, and Mr. Fred Housser, 
Toronto Theosophical Society; and Mr. 
W. R. Hick by the Hamilton Lodge. The 
President of the Toronto Lodge who had 
not been present at the meeting at which 
the nominations were made subsequently 
pointed out that it would be desirable to 
have the nominations as widely scattered 
as possible, and that for Toronto to have 
six members on the Executive out of eight 
was rather an unequal distribution. Mr. 
Kartar Singh is at present resident in Van- 
couver and might well be left there as 
a representative of both east and west. Mr. 
George I. Kinman, with fine magnanimity 
withdrew his name from the contest thus 
leaving seven nominations and under the 
Constitution they are therefore elected to 
the General Executive for the year July 1, 
1929-June 30, 1930. The General Secre- 


tary was nominated by several Lodges and `’ 


as there was no other nominated, he is re- 
elected by acclamation. As a result of Mr. 
Kinman’s generous act the Section will be 
saved the expense of an election and the 
General Secretary’s office much trouble. 
The changes are few. It is a matter of gen- 
eral regret that Mr. Bridgen’s health has 
cased him to give up all work outside his 
employment, and it is on this account that 
the Montreal Lodge nominated Mr. Ruark. 
He is at present resident in Walkerville, 
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Ontario, and as he is an able writer and 
speaker, we weleome him as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Bridgen. Mr. Hick succeeds 
Miss Gates, who desired to give others an 
opportunity to serve on the Executive, and 
declined to stand again. Mr. Hick has 
been president of the Hamilton Lodge and 
is an earnest student and devoted member. 


A JUDGE ANNIVERSARY 


Had William Quan Judge survived he 
would have been 76 years of age on April 
13, but he died at the age of 45 on March 
21, 1896, after a year’s illness. He was 
one of the origina) founders of the Theoso- 

` phical Society and there never was anyone 
more loved and honoured outside Madam 
Blavatsky herself. Some day his seat- 
_ tered articles will be collected in a volume 
and it will be more valuable than anything 
written in his time outside Madam Blav- 
atsky’s works. He has been greatly dis- 
‘honoured by the Theosophists who have 
neglected him, but this is of no imvortance 
except to themselves, for Karma adjusts 
all such matters. It is a pity for the 
world, however, that his practical ethical 
teaching should have been so buried and 
almost forgotten. In all the flood of liter- 
ature of the last thirty years nothing so 
valuable for the personal guidance of the 
student has appeared as “Letters That 
‘Have Helped Me,” and if we are spared 
to carry out some designs, we propose to 
reprint these in the Canadian Theosophist. 
Judge was a real nastika and there are but 
few of them left in the ranks of the Society. 
It is astonishing how idolatry springs up 
among people who are supposed to under- 
stand Theosophical teachings. Mr. Krish- 
namurti seems to have taken up the mantle 
that. fell from Judge’s shoulders in this 
respect. 
mM RH » 

If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 

- including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
IL Attention. . 

A.—Man is immortal in that period of 
time known as the past, we have agreed, 
but we have yet to consider if he is im- 
mortal in the future. What do you think? 

B.—Why, that there is something 
absurd about the idea that man can be 
immortal only in one direction. 

A.—He would not, in that case, be 
immortal ? 

B.—No. 

‘A.—We have agreed that mind possesses 
the qualities of memory, attention and 
image-formation, and that without all of 
these mind cannot be said to be mind; in 
a word, that without these three conscious- 
ness would cease ? 

B.—We have. 

A.—But we have not examined all the 
qualities of mind. There is the reverse of 
memory for instance, the ability to look 
into the future, or anticipation. 

-B.—That is so. 

A.—But is this essential to mind? I 
mean, could mind exist without anticipa- 
tion? Let us consider the act of thinking. 
You remember that you have left some- 
thing in the other room; your mind attends 
to the memory, and the thing attended to 
is an image, a mental image or idea. Does 
anticipation come in here? 

B.—No. but it might come in im- 
mediately after; I might anticipate getting 
the object. 

A.—Could you look into the future, 
could you picture yourself picking up the 
object, if the quality of futurity or antici- 
pation did not come in? 

B.—No. If I did not think of the object 


-as related to some future event, I could not 


perform the action of picking it up. What 
T mean is this, I turn to pick up a book. I 
find it is not at hand. Immediately there 
comes to my mind the memory of having 
laid it down in the other room, the place 
where I laid it down, the reasons for my 
doing so, and other details. I will to 
have that book, to look up a passage say. 
Now suppose I could not anticipate pick- 
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ing it up, how could I think about getting 
it? I could form no mental image of my 
action, my mind would be a blank as far 
as the future was concerned. I could do 
nothing. I would be unable to will to do 
anything, for how could I will to do that 
which I could not conceive ? 

A.—Ah! We have arrived at what seems 
another essential quality of mind—the 
will. But is it essential? Can you, for in- 
stance, attend to an a object without willing 
to do so? 

B.—Of course not. 

A.—But we have found- that attention 
was essential to mind, and without it mind 
would cease to be. 

B.—We have. 

A.—Then if attention is capa to 
mind, and attention depends upon will, 
mind would not be mind without will? 

B.—That is so. 

A.—But mind exists and wil exists, 
and will it would seem is dependent upon 
the Rage 

B.—How so? 

A.—Well, when you thought about the 
book you willed to think about it didn’t 
you? . 
B.— Yes. 

A.—But you could not will to remember 
it, that is to retain it in your memory, in 
no time. You took some time however 
brief it may have been, to think about it? 

B.—I agree. 

A.—In order to will to do a thing, 
whether to act or think, time is essential ? 

B.—Quite so. 

A.—You could not will vient future 
time to will in, and you could not will 
without consciousness of the future ? 

B.—No, I could not. 

A.—Now we have agreed that a thing 
cannot possess qualities and yet not possess 
them. And mind, or the soul, cannot 
possess the quality of will and yet not 
possess it. Moreover, it cannot possess the 
consciousness of the future and yet- not 
aa it. 

B.—That is so. 

A.— We have also agreed. that it is un- 


thinkable that one should remember and 
have nothing to remember. Is it also un- 
thinkable that one could anticipate and 
have nothing to anticipate and no time to 
will in? 

B.—There seems to be a catch in that. 
. A.—Say, rather, an obscurity. But 
what is it that makes you doubtful about 
it? 

B.—Death! Consciousness may go out 
at death—memory, attention, will, con- 
sciousness of the future, all may fade. 

A.—They may, but do they? At what 
point would a dying person cease to will? 

B.—I would say, at the instant of death. 
From the materialist’s viewpoint at the 
time when the heart ceased to beat and the 
lungs to breathe. 

A.—Good. Consciousness may cease at 
that instant ? 

B.—Yes. 

A.—Let us consider what that means, 
At the instant of death a man is conscious 
of the future. At the instant after it, he. 
is not conscious of anything? 

.B.—Y es. 

A.—-Is that possible ? 

B.—Indeed, yes! At the instant of go- 
ing to sleep I am conscious of something I 
remember. The instant afterwards I. am 
conscious of nothing. 

A.—Let us sum up the situation. Here 
we have mind possessing these qualities: 
will, memory, anticipation, attention and 
ideation (or imagecreation). In order 
that mind may function time is essential. 
In the past mind is linked to. time; mind 
depends upon future time for its existence. 

.B.—Correct. . 

A.—Yet at death € or sleep mind may 
cease f 

B.—It would appear so. 

A.—But we. hawe not yet considered 
another quality which mind must possesa 
in order to function, and if it ceases to 
funetion it ceases to be mind. 

B.—A bell is still a bell whether it rings 
or not. 

A.—It is a convenience of speech to 
speak of a bell which does not work as a 


bell; to say for instance, “The bell is out 
of order.” But such an expression is not 

. accurate. This is readily seen by the 
answers to two questions: What is a bell? 
Something which rings. Is a thing which 
does not ring a bell? Obviously, not, for it 
does not fulfil the condition. The same is 
true of mind: What is mind? Something 
which thinks? Is something which does 
‘not think mind ? Obviously, not, for it does 
not fulfil the condition. 

B.—tThat is so, but what is this quality 
you speak of that we have not considered ? 

A.—Forgetfulness. 

B.—Forgetfulness, essential! 

A.—It is essential to forget the object in 
your mind in order to remember another 
one. If you could not forget the object 
you are now thinking of your mind would 
not be able to think. How could you think 
of picking up the book, in the instance you 
‘gave, if your mind was forever fixed upon 
the idea that it was beside you? 

‘B.—How true! 

A.—So forgetfulness is the antithesis of 
memory? ` 

B.—We may say 80. 


A.—What is the antithesis of anticipa- . 


tion? 

B.—I would say, ignorance. 

A.—The word “ignorance” has, I fear, 
too wide a meaning. Let us call the anti- 
thesis of anticipation, non-anticipation, and 
mean by it that which we shall think of as 
related to future. Forgetfulness would be 
non-attention to the ideas of the past, non- 
-anticipation would be non-attention to the 
ideas of the future. But forgetfulness is 
more than ceasing to attend; it involves 
a to attend also. 

B.—Quite true. 

A.—So non-anticipation also involves 
inability to attend to the ideas of the future. 
In a word, we may say we are ignorant, of 
what we cannot remember and what we 
cannot anticipate. (This suggests interest- 
ing questions. For instance: Is ignorance 

_essential to the development of will? But 
to think that out would take us too far 
afield). We have seen that non-attention 
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is essential to mind, but ignorance is not 
essential to it. In fact, perfect ignorance 
would end mind—how could you think if 
you did not know—something ? 

B.—I couldn’t. 

A.—In the case of the man going to 
sleep, he ceases to attend to the world 
around him, even, it would seem, to tha 
train of thoughts in his mind ? 

B.—Yes, 

A.—But does he then lose ihe ability to 
attend ? 

B.—No. He does not lose the ability 
to attend, for when he awakens it is still 
there. 

A.—A man falling asleep then, does not 
ue consciousness but only neglects to use 
it 

B.—Yes. 

A.—Is that possible ? 

B.—Surely. The fact is evident. He 
ceases to pay attention to the world around 
him, and even, it would seem, to his 
“stream of thought” as James calls it. 


A.—One of the Mahatmas used a more — 
“his current in apace.” - 


suggestive phrase: 
But enough of that now. In asking, “is 
that possible?’ I meant not whether the 
man when falling asleep ceases to pay at- 
tention to the world around him, but 
whether he ceased to pay attention to any- 
thing? 

—Ah! Let me see. I sometimes 
dream. I remember that I dream and by 
that I mean I am conscious of the, I sup- 
pose, imaginary events as occuring during 
sleep. 

A.—Your dreams then indicate that 
during sleep you do not cease to pay at- 
tention—to something? 

B.—Sometimes, I pay attention, yes. 

A.—Why not all the time you are 
Ea 

B.—I do not remember doing ao. 

A,—That does not demonstrate you do 
not. Can you remember paying attention 
all the time you were awake today ? 

B.—No. I cannot remember every de- 
tail, but I am conscious of the idea of an 
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unbroken stream of consciousness during 
the day. ; 

A.—How can you say you are conscious 
of an unbroken stream of consciousness 
and yet conscious of a broken stream of 
consciousness? ` 

B.— Yea, there is something wrong with 
that. I have forgotten what I did with a 
letter I reecived for I tried in vain to re- 
member, and I must have forgotten thous- 
ands of mental images. 


A.—Would you say then that the im- 


pression of continuity of consciousness 
during the day comes from the shortness 
of the gaps, and that the impression of 
discontinuity during sleep comes from the 
length of the gaps? 

B.—I don’t know. The character of the 
gap is different. The consciousness of 
dreams is different from the consciousness 
of external reality. 

A.—Let us see if we can find in what 
way it differs. In waking eonsciousnesa 
we have these qualities: will, attention, 
non-attention, © memory, anticipation, 
ideation. What qualities are lacking in the 
consciousness of dreams ¢ 

B.—None. Dreams are certainly very 
vivid mental images compared to our 
waking thoughts, and less stable, more 
plastic, than the mental images which 
impinge upon our consciousness from the 
physical world around us. It would seem 
as though our ceasing to attend in sleep to 
the external world enabled us to see more 
clearly in dreams the images of our stream 
of thought. 

A.—So the difference in character be- 
tween the waking and the dream conscious- 
ness to which you referred arises from the 
transference of attention from physical 
to mental images, the result being that the 
latter gain the vividness that comes from 
undivided attention ? 

B.—It seems so, and indeed it is what 
might be expected if niind did not cease 
to function in sleep. 

A.—S8o that in sleep one does not lose 
consciousness or even neglect to use it, but 
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merely transfers part of one’s attention 
from physical to mental images.. 


B.—I do not see how we can avoid that 
conclusion. For neglect to pay attention’ 
ig equivalent to saying mind has ceased, 
and this involves the problem of the restor- 
ation of mind. What I mean by that is: 
if every time I went to sleep my mind 
ceased to be mind, because it did not fune- - 
tion, it would be necessary for it to be 
recreated or repaired every time I woke up. 
This presents great difficulties. For in- 
stance: could mind, having once ceased to 
be mind, retain memory! But wait a 
minute! A bell if in working order is still 
a bell, even when not working. 

A.—We might say it was a potential 
bell. 

B.— Yes. 


A.—The analogy might be true if we 
were to allow that mind is static and not 
dynamic, and that it became dynamic un- 
der the influence of an external force 
applied only during waking hours. But 
mind ceases to be mind if it ceases to pay 
attention, for then memory, anticipation, 
will, ideation all are gone. We can only 
use the word “potential” as applied to 
mind in this sense: That possessing the 
power to pay attention, and having 
ceased to pay attention to a particular 
thing, or never having directed its atten- 
tion to it yet retains the power of directing 
its attention towards that thing. 


B.— Quite trne. 


A.—Let us see where we are at. Mind, 
we have agreed, is immortal in the past; 
mind does not cease to be during sleep; 
the question now is: Does mind cease to be 
at death? Now I have come to the conelu- 
sion that any object or idea contains within 
itself the demonstration of its true nature. 
If mind or the soul is immortal it itself 
provides the demonstration. All that is 
required is sustained attention to discover 
it. ; 

Cecil Williams. 
Hamilton. 


PRACTICAL Po 


A SS SG TEN Sy 


The following notes and comments are 
the result of a lecture delivered by Mrs. A. 
A. Bailey on Meditation at the Toronto 
Lodge on Dee. 4-28. To me it was a very 
enlightening address and I take this op- 
portunity of thanking Mrs. Bailey. Al- 
though having studied the subject from 
various sources I had never before realized 
the fundamentals.’ The great obstacle of 
keeping one’s mind steady was recognized 
by Mrs. Bailey and I think the key to 
overcome this was given. It is the very 


SPIRITUAL - 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


root. of the process, I believe, and the fol- 
lowing comments and diagram are offered 
to help those who have this same difficulty. 

To begin with, Mrs. Bailey pointed out 
the necessity of pure motives and the sup- 
port of a good character, not in the sense 
of being pious, but in being a sincere 
student of the occult. She then spoke of 
the mind being the organ of perception 
through the physical and emotional natures 
and how our minds were mostly set in 
motion by outside thought forms. This 
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must be corrected by the daily habit of 
onepointedness if we are to become suc- 
cessful in the practice of meditation. Sev- 
eral definitions were given. Meditation 
makes the mind ready for original thought 
—it makes the mind receptive to soul 
thoughts which belong to the soul by right 
—it makes the mind act as an interpreter 
to the physical brain, a transmitter of in- 
formation of a new world and thereby 
opens a new sense avenue to the mind. 
Three factors are brought into play by the 
process of meditation. (a) The thinker— 
the soul. (b) The mind. (c) The Brain, 
and the three must function as a unit—the 
co-ordination must be complete or the un- 
steady mind cannot be steadied. This be- 
comes. more clear as we recognize the pro- 
gressive stages that are necessary in medi- 
tation. 

There are five stages and they neces- 
sarily follow and develope one another as 
in the order given by Patanjali, 

They are: 1. Concentration 

-2. Meditation Proper 
3. Contemplation 

4. Illumination 

5. Inspiration. 

1. Concentration is the holding of the 
mind steady, this is the great difficulty and 
is obtained by associating oneself with the 
Thinker, which is apparently more of a 
spiritual exercise than a mental one. It 
frees one from authority which is very im- 


. portant and takes one midway between the 


Higher and Lower minds, making forma- 
tion of the spiritual triangle possible. See 
diagram :— 

It is a concentration upon the idea 
“T am the Thinker” or “I am the Son of 
God”. It is the key to future progress 
and blends into and becomes Meditation 
Proper. 

2. Meditation Proper is divided into 
two stages:— (a) with seed, (b) without 
seed. 


(a) Is the act of perfect concentration - 
_on & phrase such as “God is Love”, or upon 


an object. Mrs. Bailey spoke of a picture 


- being a good start. 
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of the Christ (personally I think this 
would in some eases interfere with that 
freedom from authority that is so essen- 
tial). I was pleased to note Mrs. Bailey 
spoke of the impossibility of more than 3 
mins: for this concentration and 1 min: 
It had always bothered 
me when people mentioned much longer 
time, for on certain occasions I had come 
to the conclusion my mind was very un- 
steady and a wanderer in a strange land 
during such practice and I gave up in 
despair. This concentration must first be 
on the form or nature of the phrase or 
object, secondly on its quality and thirdly 
on its purpose; which brings one in con- 
tact with the reality behind thus to an ex- 
tended consciousness of the phrase or 
object. 

(b) Meditation vihon seed immediate- 
ly follows thia extended consciousness. It 


is a period when the mind becomes emptied — 


and clear. This stage is called the paychic 
gateway—it is really the interlude between 
two activities—a period of peace. Most 
of us I take it go no further for at this 
point we allow ourselves to function on the 
physical plane. We relate a certain bliss 
and joy which we had not really partaken 
of, which was within onr grasp had we 
only overcome a weakness and thus 
reached :— 

3. Contemplation where the brain, mind 
and soul create a channel. ‘The chalice into 
which truth flows and becomes a reality. 
It is the moment of perfect vision, where 
the seer sees and becomes illumined. 


4. Illumination. Light activates the 
mind with thoughts which become lucid 
apprehension of the truth and the Spir- 
itual Verities become very real to the 
physical brain which in turn registers 
through :— 

5. Inspiration given to our daily activ- 
ities or by projection into immediate 
action. 

Let us make no mistake; practice is 
essential and every stage must be appre- 
ciated to its full significance. To do this 
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I formulated for myself the diagram and 
found it very helpful, and is self explan- 
atory. The understanding and visualizing 
of the double triangle will I hope bring the 
soul—the Thinker—to preside as master 
of the cerémony. It is the symbol of the 
son of God and is formed by the exercise 
of meditation if taken in the order given, 
and I hope it will be quite obvious that the 
perfect Star cannot be formed unless the 
centres of both triangles are in the same 
position, that is,.the Thinker is the initia- 
tor into the mystery of Meditation. _ 
H. L. Huxtable. 


mm = 3 


_ There is only one right assertion of self, 
——the assertion by a man of the divine 
Self within himself, against the lower self, 
the self of sensuality and selfishness, And 
while a man is busy with this, the last 
feeling likely to come to him is self- 
righteousness; feeling the enormously 
strong hold of the lower self, with its gross- 
ness, its timidity, its cravings and coward- 
ice, he will rather declare himself the chief 
of sinners. While he is busy with this, he 
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will have little time for condemning others ; 


others who are still under the clouds that 
have hardly dispersed for him; others who 
are still, by painful experience, verifying 
the grim laws of being that have so newly 
brought him to the beginning of the way. 
And when he has perfectly become one with 
the divine Self, he will have little inclina- 
_ tion: for condemning others, for he will 
have learned that the divine Self for him 
is the divine Self for them also; that they 
are in truth his other selves. And his other 
selves ‘a man will help with generous 
sympathy and love, and not with bitter de- 
nunciation. Thus we find, in the light of 
the higher Self, with its eternal life, that 
the old grim counsellors who sowed sorrow 
for us so unceasingly before were really 
our best and gentlest friends; winning us, 
by the only way that could have won us, 
to the life of the truer Self that is the path 
to the Eternal.—The Theosophy of th 

Upanishads. — l 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ WHY SHOULD IT BE NECESSARY?” 

Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—In the 
last issue of the Canadian Theosophist is a 
letter from W. M. W. in which the follow- 


‘ing words appear:—“Why should it be 


necessary to drag personalities into the 
columns of a Theosophical magazine ?” 

Quite so; but a very curions conelusion. 
to draw from the following extracts which 
precede it. 

“that dazzling personality — Annie 
Besant”. “. . . self appointed writers and 
lecturers”. “. . . sitting at the feet of 
these self styled Theosophical authorities 
and swallowing delirious drivel”. “H. P. 
B. sized up the tribe of would-be leaders”. 
“ .. «we might almost feel as if the ob- 
servation of H.P.B. was directed to Mrs. 
Besant. The words of warning are; ‘Self 
watchfulness is never more necessary than 
when wounded vanity and a personal desire 
to lead, dress themselves in the peacock 
feathers of altruism and devotion”. “Most 
of the stuff that is appearing in the maga- 
zines today is petty and fault-finding, and 
satirical thrusts at misguided but well- 
meaning personalities are indulged in too 
freely with a vicious tone that hurts and 
wounds”. 

The letter concludes “Stick to the mast- 
ers and H.P.B. and you cannot go wrong”. 
Again, quite so. One of the masters has 
said the following: “ag an Association, (the 
T. S.) it has not only the right, but the 
duty to nneloak vice and do its best to re- 
dress wrongs, whether through the voice 
of its chosen lecturers or the printed words 
of its journals and publications—mahing 
its accusations, however, as impersonal as 
possible. But its Fellows, or Members, 
have individually no such right”. “No 
Theosophist, should blame a_ brother, 
whether within or outside of the associa- 
tion; neither may he throw a slur upon 
another's actions or denounce him, lest he 
himself lose the right to be considered a 
Theosophist.” 

These words make it clear that the editor 
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of a Theosophical magazine has the right 
and the duty to refuse space to communi- 
cations that violate this canon of criticism. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that our Can- 
adian Theosophist will in future keep its 
columns free from the personalities re- 
ferred to above. ; 
Felix A. Belcher. 


250 Lisgar St., Toronto. 


THE MAHAYANA BUDDHIST 
CHURCH AND THEOSOPHY 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — As 
Theosophists we would like to discuss 
through your columns the correctness or 
otherwise of identifying the doctrines of 
the Buddhist (Mahayana) Church of today 
with Theosophy. 

We of the West have been taught by 
certain Masters, that H. P. Blavatsky, 
their accredited agent, gave out to the 
whole world much. more of the esoteric 
doctrine, as Theosophy, than had ever been 
given before. “Theosophy is not a Relig- 
ion,”. . . .“Theosophy is Religion” it- 
self.” (H.P.B. Lucifer, Nov. 1888). 

H. P. Blavatsky in a letter to her sister 
wrote:—“Why should Novoe Vremya tell 
such fibs? Whence could it gather that 
our intention is to preach Buddhism? We 
never dreamed of such a thing. If in Rus- 
sia they read my Lucifer, our chief organ. 
. . . they would learn that we preach the 
purest Theosophy, .. trying to re- 
establish the purely Christlike Theosophy 
and life-giving morality.” (The Path, Vol. 
X., p. 236). 

H. P. B. taught more than 40 years ago 
that Chinese Mahayana Buddhism had 
much of the Truth in its teaching. In her 


Introductory to the S. D. she speaks of. 


the mistake of limiting Theosophy to 
Buddhism, — “The ‘Wisdom-Religion’ is 
‘the inheritance of all nations, the world 
over. ..°, ” (Vol. I., xviii) The teach, 
ings she gave did not belong exclusively to 
any religion, i.e. Buddhism, Christianity, 
ete... . Again she writes:—“... the 
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records we mean to place before the reader 
embrace the esoteric tenets of the whole 
world since the beginning of our humanity, 
and Buddhistic occultism occupies therein 
only its legitimate place, and no more.” 
(S.D.L, p. xx). 

What are the Buddhist (Mahayana) 
Church doctrines of today? We quote 
from a well-known authority on Buddhism, 
R. F. Johnston. Speaking of “the notion 
of the efficacy of fatth—a notion which in 
certain Mahayanist sects has become all- 
important”, , . . —he goes.on to say of 
the bodhisats—“Thus the human charac- 
teristics of the great bodhisats gradually 
disappeared in a blaze of celestial glory. 


From the twilight of mere humanity they. 


emerged into the radiance of divinity. 
From being heroes among men they became 
the divine companions, and practically the 
equals, of the deified Buddhas. Already 
in the first century of our era, and per- 
haps earlier, the bodhisats had come: to be 
regarded as divine beings to be worshipped, 
rather than as supermen to be respected 
and imitated. Later dogmatic develop- 
ments were associated with the idea of sal- 
vation by faith. According to the tenets 
of certain Mahayanist schools which today 
enjoy greater prosperity and influence than 
any others in China and Japan, the 
Buddhist who wishes to qualify for salva- 
tion need do no more than cultivate in him- 
self an attitude of unquestioning faith in 
a divine saviour—a_ celestial bodhisat— 
who wil] receive his soul and conduct it to 
a blissful home in Paradise. The accum- 
ulated merits of tho bodhisats are supposed 
to be so superabundant that each bodhisat 
is able to transfer immeasurable quantities 
of surplus merit to the account of sinful 
meri, whose salvation is thus due not to 
any works or merit of their own, but solely 
to the merit transferred to them by the 
bodhisat who has endowed them with his 
saving grace. This theory of diverted 
merit, which nullifies the old law of retri- 
bution and directly contradicts Buddha’s 
own teaching that each man must work out 
his own salvation, is one of the few Mahay- 
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anist doctrines which are not traecable to 
any source in primitive Buddhism. (Note. 
The doctrine is practically identical with 
the Roman Catholic teaching concerning 
the theory of indulgences.) In such forms 
of Buddhism as these, ... there is an 
obvious tendency for morality to be subord- 
inated to faith; and Buddhism, if it be- 
comes more of a religion—as the term is 
commonly understood—is apt to become 
less effective as a practical guide of life.” 
(Buddhist China, p. 60, 78, 79). 

Theosophy on the other hand teaches :— 
“Tt is an eternal law that man cannot be 
redeemed by 2 power external to himself.” 
(Prac. Oce. p. 83). Again, “The true 
philosopher, the student of the Esoteric 
Wisdom entirely loses sight of personali- 
ties, dogmatic beliefs and special religions.” 
(S.D. Vol. E, p. xx). 

H. P. Blavatsky fully explained that the 
source of her knowledge was the Trans- 
Himalayan Arhat Esoteric School. “Bud- 
hism” (Theosophy or the Wisdom-Relig- 
ion) “preceded Buddhism by long ages 
and is pre-vedic.” (Lucifer, II., p. 256). 

We therefore protest as students of The- 
osophy as taught by H. P. B., and on her 
behalf, against “Mahayana Buddhism” a 
Church system (exoteric) being applied 
to the Truths she taught as Theosophy. 
That it is not, as the title of a recent book 
published in Peking suggests, Buddhism 
which is the Science of Life, but Bud-hism, 
or Theosophy which is undoubtedly the 
science of life. 

As a younger generation we stand abso- 
lutely for H. P. B. and Theosophy and 
must rely on a nucleus of still younger 
students doing the same. For when the 
S. D. is recognized at last and therefore 
H. P. B., it is to Theosophy as she taught 
it, pure and unadulterated that men will 
turn. “We are pinned to no faith... . 


the T. S. is perfectly right in protesting 


against being mistaken for a merely Bud- 
dhist propaganda,... We follow the 
Buddha alone.” ‘Therefore, once it be- 


‘comes necessary to go behind the actually 


existing forms, and who will deny this 
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necessity in respect to Buddhism? . . . is 
it not infinitely better to go back to the 
pure and unadulterated source of Bud- 
dhism itself, rather than halt at an inter- 
mediate stage ?” (Lucifer II., p. 425, 426) 
“That the world is in such a bad condition 
morally is a conclusive evidence that none 
of its religions and philosophies. . . . have 
ever possessed the TRUTH”. ... “And 
this TRUTH is not BUDDHism, but 
esoteric BUDHISM.” (Lucifer II, p. 
433). 

As regards the “Voice of The Silence” 

most sincere disciples of H. P. B. have had 
intuition enough to know that it was as she 
gaid, to some it proves its source. Of these 
Fragments—aphorisms learned by H. P. 
B. many years before, she chose some, and 
translated them for the few who have 
comprehended ; for, as she said, it supplied 
their needs. Clearly in her preface she 
states from where they were derived, many 
she said were pre-Buddhistie. 
. In conclusion we quote H. P. B. once 
more:—. . . I maintain, . . . that eriti- 
cism is the great benefactor of thought in 
general; and still more so of those men who 
never think for themselves but rely in 
everything upon acknowledged ‘authorities’ 
and social routine.” 

“For what is an ‘authority’ upon any 
question, after all? No more really, than 
a light streaming npon any object, through 
one single ‘more or less wide, chink, and 
illuminating it, from one side only. Such 
light, besides being the faithful reflector 
of the personal views of but one man— 
vory often merely that of his special hobby 
—can never help in the examination of a 


“question or a subject from all its aspects 


and sides. Thus, the authority appealed 
to will often prove but of little help, yet 
the profane, who attempts to present the 
given question or object under another 
aspect and in a different light, is forth- 
with hooted for his audacity. Does he not 
attempt to upset solid ‘authorities, and 
fly in the face of respectable and time- 
honoured routine thought ?” 

“Friends and foes! Criticism is the 
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sole salvation from intellectual stagnation. 
It is the beneficent goad which stimulates 
to life and action — hence to healthy 
changes—the heavy ruminants called Rou- 
tine and Prejudice, in private as in social 
life. Adverse opinions are like conflicting 
winds which brush from the quiet surface 
of the lake the green scum that tends to 
settle upon still waters.” (Lucifer, Sept. 
1892). 

That the spread of true Buddhism may 
continue throughout Asia, is our most 
earnest wish, “since even exoterie Bud- 
dhism is the surest path to lead men to the 
one esoteric truth.” (Letters Masters of 
Wisdom, p. 7). But what need have 
Theosophists (true philosophers) for a 
Church, and creed? 

Yours sincerely and fraternally, 
J. A. Crampton Clark, 
The H.P.B. Lending Library, 
1613 Elgin Road, 
Victoria, B.C. 
March 5th, 1929. 


REVIEW 
DOWELL O'REILLY i 
FROM HIS LETTERS 
Simkins, London, 10/6 net. 


Odious indeed are the comparisons that 
suggest themselves between the Letters of 
Dowell O’Reilly and the Letters of Abel- 


ard, whose so-called sorrows wishy-washy. 


sentiment has for so long taught us to pity. 
A belated perusal of Abelard has compelled 
the writer to realize that this much be- 
lauded hero of romance was, self-con- 
fessedly, but a scurvy selfish cad for whose 
treatment of the self-sacrificing Heloise 
no erudition nor excellencies of literary 
style could offer the slightest palliation. 
It was with more hopeful anticipation 


_ that the writer took up Dowell O’Reilly’s 


Letters, for he (the writer) had the great 
privilege of knowing the sweet and graci- 
ous lady to whom the Letters had been 
here, for it became immediately obvious 
that O'Reilly possessed, in the words of 


Conrad, “a rare internal gift of simplicity 
of heart and rectitude of soul.” Of this 
written. There was no disappointment 
there is abundance of evidence in these 
Letters. The literary output of Dowell 
O’Reilly was small, mainly owing to a sort 
of mental inertia induced by parental re- 
strictions during his youth, which even a 
wise and loving mother could do but little 
to relieve. His father, Canon O'Reilly, 
was a man of domineering character who 
thought nothing of entering a bar-room full 
of drunken fighting toughs and quelling 
the riot by sheer force of his personality. 
It was also his custom to retire to his study 
and wrestle with God, in prayer, for days 
at atime. The effects of such a charac- 
ter, howover well-intentioned, on a sensi- 
tive growing boy was bound to sap his 
initiative and weaken his power of expres- 
sion. And, as the Letters clearly indicate, 
Dowell O’Reilly had the greatest difficulty, 
ever after, in giving rein to his thoughts 
and ideas. He had infinite capacity but 
lacked the ability that comes of practice. 
Only in his Letters does he let himself go, 
and it is very significant that these were 
all written in pencil on odd scraps of 
writing paper. 

It would seem as if the absence of ro- 
straint implied by the use of the uncon- © 
ventional pencil and paper enabled him to 
express himself more freely, while his con- 
tact with the sympathetic and understund- 
ing heart of “Molly” drew from him a 
veritable revelation of his soul. 

That his potentialities were great is 
proved by the Letters for among other 
things he there shows himself to be com- 
petent as a philosopher, sociologist, logician 
and poet, and the principles and themes he 
would have dealt with had he been spared, 
are clearly indicated in the Letters. Tho 
whole tragedy of his life is summed up in 
the following short extract from one of the ~ 
letters to “Moly”. “Your description of 
youth’s fevers—sensitiveness—imaginings . 
—is an exact description of my hateful 
remembrance. I was defrauded of my 
youth.... I never knew the serene 
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heavenly happiness that leaves its mark on 
the soul just as sorrow does—except in 
glimpses. No, I have never had my youth 
—it will never come, I know; yet I am 
always waiting, watching for it. If it 
came I would go to hell with it tomorrow ; 
bu it bas gone and I shall never be con- 
tent.” He is deeply religious and explains 
that the horrors of his childish upbringing 
do not alone account for his active dislike 
of all dogmatice religion. He is a fair- 
minded and logical thinker and differen- 
tiates clearly between ethical wheat and 
sectarian chaff. “The Ethies of Christ 
are... . beautiful—we set them apart. 
But. . . so much that the Church teaches 
as Christianity, is abhorrent, degrading 
-—.” He paid some attention to Theosophy 
and remarks—“The obvious charlatanism 
that fastened on to Theosophy chilled me 
from it, but not froin the idea it suggested 
—that behind all ‘religions’ there is a 
truth.” Had he given more thought to the 
matter his keen analytical mentality would 
have seen that his definition of the Ego 
applied to the personality only, which is 


transient, while the individuality is per- 


manent. “Consider:” he writes, “what 
actually is the Ego of D.O’R. aged forty- 
nine at this moment? A disconnected 
jumble of memories—a few beautiful, 
many grotesquely commonplace, still more, 
better forgotten, yet still persisting; now 
that really sums up my Ego.” Obviously 
a clear example of incomplete reasoning. 
Another example of this is seized on by a 
lovely and witty California friend who 
writes—“D.O’R. is wrong where he says 
that ‘man is the animal’s mate.’ He is the 
mate’s animal.” 

Poor Dowell’s ventures on the waters of 
matrimony proved it to be a veritable sea 
of trouble, for the lovely mother of his 
family became a hopeless and helpless 
invalid, and he had to be father and mother 
and housewife in one, thus making it 
almost impossible for him to give literary 
expression to his vivid inner self. He be- 


~ came an “inarticulate singer” as he writes, 


and finds that “working by will is so much 
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harder than working by energy.” His ob- 
servations on the Conscription Referendum 
in Australia are exceedingly interesting 
and to the point, yet tolerant. He recog- 
nizes that “It was the young girls who 
turned the vote; you see, a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the trenches!” Yet, 
“Because this anti-movement is brainless, 
unreasonable—mere emotion, it does not 
follow that it is all bad.” One of the chief 
charms of Dowell O’Reilly’s writings is 
his freshness and freedom. He is a young 
citizen of a young nation. While deoply 
conscious of his debt to the older world he 
is entirely untrammelled by tradition. He 
writes as he feels and acts as he writes, 
though always in consonance with the 
realm of the Spirit. “. . . the three ages 
of Man,” he writes, “Youth, Prime and 
Age—shonld march naturally, under the 
banners of the three Rulers of Life, the 
Flesh, the Mind and the Spirit.” 

A good example of his humour occurs on 
page 209—“I was suddenly awakened by 
a shower of stones thrown violently against 
my window! Don’t be alarmed, Darling, 
it was only God. The heaviest hailstorm 
semi-tropical Sydney has ever known.” 
Apparently most people took Dowell 
O’Reilly at his face value for he was in- 
variably a weleome visitor, even with 
strangers. Frequently, when out walking, 
he would be attracted by the appearance 
of a window and would remark—‘T like 
those windows. I am sure they must be 
nice people. J should like to call on them.” 
Next moment he would be knocking at the 
door, shaking hands with the owner and 
welcomed as if he were a friend of many 
years’ standing. Mrs. O’Reilly is to be 
complimented for her courage and gen- 
erosity in sharing such precious possessions 
with the public. But it would have been 
a tragedy had they been suppressed. The 
Scroll of Literary Fame would have been 
incomplete wanting the name of Dowell 
O’Reilly, and Avstralia will yet be proud 
of her son, for Ais Letters will live when 
the whinings of Abelard are forgotten. 

Sydney. E. R. G. 
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FROM LETTER OF K. H. 


As implied in my last, at the date of 
the above communication the burning 
question was not as to the literal or allegor- 
ical character of Mr. Sinnett’s latest work 
but the loyalty or disloyalty of your Presi- 
dent and our co-worker towards ourselves, 
whom many of you have seen fit to choose 
as your esoteric Teachers. From such a 
standpoint, and no other complaint having 
been lodged at that time (October 21st), 
an imperative necessity arose to maintain, 


in the wise words of Mrs. Kingsford— 


themselves but the echo of the Tathagata’s 
own voice—the policy of dissociating “the 
authority of names, whether in the past 
or in the present, from abstract principles.” 
(Inaugural Address of the President, 
October 21st, 1883). The question involved 
being that of Justice, Mrs. Kingsford’s 
ignorance of our real character, our doc- 
trines and status (underlying as they do 
all her uncomplimentary remarks in con- 
nection with the present writer: and his 
colleagues) made them of not even the 
weight of a flake of cotton in the matter 
of her re-election. This, coupled with her 
own intrinsic and individual worth and 
her charity to the poor brutes, as also the 
fact of her asking Madam H. P. Blavatsky 
to “submit my (her) letter to Koot- 
Hoomi”—made her former course the 
proper one.— Mahatma Letters, page 406. 


AFTER MEDITATION 
L 


To stand within the sanctuary of your 
being after the labour and strain of life in 
the physical, with its limitations and sup- 
pressions, is to be aware of a marvellous 
liberation of power. It gives on the plane 
of enlarged consciousness a stability that 


` cannot as yet be reached within the physi- 


cal, but which must be the aim of all those 
working towards knowledge in evolution. 
This standing within the sanctuary of 
your being, comes after prolonged medita- 
tion. It may be of years or of lives, but a 
focus point is reached in time and the 


blossom opens its first petal To force the 
further opening to the complete unfoldment 
is cruel and wrong. Gradually, under the 
influence of living the life of Love towards 
all, comes the great understanding which 
is this sanctuary; within it is a golden 
light which radiates like a new star born 
in the heavens. The light from it is from 
within and not reflected, therefore, it is 
from the source direct—the seedling or 
spark which has ever been within earth— 
substance, but unable to sprout or shino 
until the vibration has contacted and be- 
come attached through the raising of the 
bodies in rhythm and balance of expres 
sion. 


Concentration in aspiration is the ap-. 


parent way and by meditation and action 
following each other like the beat of the 
heart is the work of evolution taken for- 
ward to the goal of aspiration. 

Ever is this increasing, now that the 
turning point is passed. What we may 
call stability in understanding is the result 


of many lives’ experience condensed to a | 


point, and that point is what Man holds of 
the source within himself. ` 

Let our aim be, at whatever stage we 
attain our realization, to stand firm on our 
balance of understanding and from that 
our sanctuary, live our daily life and so 
will go forth a Jight that is pure spiritual 
energy, creating and destroying to a cer- 
tain goal. 


January, 1929. T. H. E. A. 
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THE EXILE OF THE SOUL 
By Zadok 
(Continued from Page 40) 


V. THE MYSTICAL PROBLEM 


We come now upon another phase of 
the same problem of consciousness—that 
presented by the phenomena of mystical 
experience. I use the word mystical in 
its modern sense as describing an interior 
revelation that can be had independently 
of the senses and of the reasoning pro- 
CeRsSER, 

Needless to say, this idea that there can 
. be a transcendental knowledge superior 
to ordinary processes is one of the moat 
ancient in the history of mankind. It is 
to be found at the origin of all religions 


systems, and indeed, as we shall see, ag® 


religion is to a lesser or greater degree # 

distortion of it. The possibility of this 

interior experience has been asserted by 

the greatest philosophers, by the saints and 
` sages, and is in a sense the one ever- 
` present and enduring thought in religion. 
It is also the idea around which the 
fiercest struggles have raged and against 
which the bitterest persecution has been 
directed. 

Althongh an enormous literature has 
arisen out of mysticism, only recently—in 
this era at least—have we had a compara- 
tive examination of its phenomena. The 
first notable one is by the Canadian 
` psychologist Richard Maurice Bucke who 
in his Cosmic Consciousness assembled and 


examined a large number of cases of the 
direct illumination commonly described 
as mystical, 

It is outside of my purpose in this 
article to make a complete examination 
of Dr. Bucke’s material and results, but 
to deal with certain special aspects of it. 
Drawing largely from biography and 
autobiography, he cites many remarkable 
cases of illumination in the lives of Jesus, 
Buddha, Walt Whitman, Jacob Boehme, 
Franeis Bacon, Plotinos and other histori- 
cal figures. These he supplements with 
modern cases of interior experience drawn 
from among his friends and patients. 

The records thus gathered present cer- 
tain common factors. One is a more or 
less definite sense of “lighting up” and is 
frequently accompanied by an objective 
luminosity, when the subject finds him- 
self bathed in light. Another is the 
descent upon the subject of an ineffable 
peace likened to the “peace that passeth 
all understanding” in the Christian Testa- 
ment. A third is that of possessing a 
direct apprehension of fact, a means of 
knowledge that is best deseribed as the 
mystics described it, as transcending 
reasoning processes altogether. A less 
common, though no less marked, experi- 
ence, in the cases where it is recorded is 
the modifigation or complete elimination 
of the sense of time, as if time were merged 
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or lost in another way in space. The Ger- 
man Theosophist, Jacob Boehme, says he 
saw the ‘signatures of things” and that he 
saw the grass growing. 

More important than any of these is the 
realization by the subject of a communion 
between the members of the human race 
and an actual sense of being in a realm of 
consciousness where all separation and 
longing are at an end, It is an entry into 
a one-consciousness, seemingly without 
loss of individuality, and a kind of all in- 
clusiveness in which the person experi- 
encing the new state takes the rest of the 
race into his being. 

Walt Whitman in Song of Myself 
describes it thus: 


“Swiftly arose and spread around me 
the peace and knowledge that pass 
all argument of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the 
promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the 
brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also 
my brothers, and the women my 
sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves stiff or droop- 
ing in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells be- 
neath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm fence, 
heap’d stones, elder, mullein and 
pokeweed.” 


Dr. Bucke in his analysis of the cases 
came to several interesting conclusions 
which, while they will not satisfy all the 
demands of oceult philosophy, represent 
‘nevertheless a great advance in the scien- 
tific study of mystical experience. He 
divides consciousness into three great 
grades or successive divisions. The lowest 
of these, representing sub-human levels, as 
of the animal, he calls “Simple Conscious- 
ness”. The reasoning consciousness of 
men and women, limited as it is by a sense 
of separateness, be calls “self conscious- 
ness”, The illuminated state, in which 
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separateness disappears, he calls cosmic 
consciousness, a level transcending the 
mental state as much as mind transcends 
the instinctual consciousness of the animal. 
Issue has been taken with him on the use 
of the word “cosmic” as describing too 
high a level, but nobody has yet suggested 
a more satisfactory term. 

Since Dr. Bucke’s time there have been 
numerous other inquiries and, although it 
is not a popular subject with academic 
psychologists because it makes trouble 
with theologians with whom they have to 
live, it has had a considerable share of 
attention from the more independent 
writers. The general disposition has been 
to regard the superior consciousness as one 
into which the human race will eventually 
evolve, and to look on those who have had 
intimations of it as forernnners of the reat 
of mankind. 

When this theory goes hand in hand 
with the idea of physical evolution or 
race-evolution, as it sometimes does, and 
there is no element of the immortality of 
the individual soul implied in it, it means 
that succeeding generations of men and 
women begotten of the present ones will 
have an inereasing number of cosmically 
conscious persons among them, cosmic con- 
sciousness becomes the general and finally 
the universal condition. 

This is a cold idea. It offers the present 
generation the comfortless theory that all 
our striving and suffering is for the pur- 
pose of transmitting to other entities in a 
distant future powers and blessings they 
have not earned. To complete the anomaly, 
experimeutal science has now reached a 
position where it declares that all our 
striving will not and cannot transmit its 
fruit anyway. So poorly do the facts of 
interior illumination consort with the 
Darwinian theory of evolution that it is 
little wonder the psychologists are not fond 
of the subject. 

When the theory of cosmic conscious- 
ness goes hand in hand with the idea of 
the survival of the soul of man after death 
and the passage of the soul into higher 
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realms of consciousness, a heaven-world or 
whatever, the disposition of writers—-most- 
ly theologians—is to treat the experience 
as a passing intimation of the afterdeath 
states, a sort of foretaste of heaven vouch- 
safed by God to saintly persons during 
their earth life. The exponents of this 
theory are in grave difficulties. The chief 
one arises out of the fact that the experi- 
ence is not confined to saintly persons but 
sometimes happens to persons whose lives 
are to say the least heretical and some- 
times markedly irreligious in any sense 
that would please the orthodox God. Con- 
versely many persons of saintly conduct 
do not achieve any such foretaste of the 
hereafter. The ironical commentary on 
this theory is that the cosmic vision has 
been frequent among those whom the 
Church found necessary to burn at the 
stake. In fact the church has had a 
definite antipathy to persons who had a 
foretaste of its own Heaven. It may have 
feared that some visionary would blurt 
out the truth. 

A much better theory of it is the Hindu 
one—that the soul is engaged in a pilgrim- 
age of experience which requires a long 
series of lives on this earth, in the course 
of which it evolves successive powers. 
Having passed through an are of descent 
from spirit to matter and having turned 
at the mineral on its way back to a vastly 
enriched spiritual existence, the soul, they 
teach, has had successively the conscious- 
neas of the mineral, the plant and the 
animal, and is now passing through the 
mental state of consciousness as man. Be- 
yond the mental state is a state of direct 
cognition or awakening into reality, which 
they call Buddhi. This has been attained 
by the leaders of mankind and into it all 
men will in due time enter. Those who 
have experienced it partially are our van- 
guard on the long path of the evolution of 
the soul, This is the opinion commonly 
offered today as Theosophy. In point of 
fact it is orthodox Brahminism and is, in 
its own way, scarcely leas a distortion of 
Theosophy than is orthodox Christianity. 


The fatal defect of the Brahmin explan- 
ation of the data of cosmic consciousness 
is identical with the defect of the Christian 
explanation of the ecstacies of the saints 
as an advance knowledge of the hereafter. 
Both religions assume that those who have 
a touch of cosmic consciousness are of great 
mental and spiritual stature. 

The facts show that they are not. While 
many who experience the higher vision are, 
like Jesus and Buddha, beings of trans- 
eendent spirituality, and some, like Bacon, 
are giants of intellect, many of the re- 
corded cases are of very simple, often’ 
ignorant and frequently anything but 
blameless people. The experience is 
nothing if not sporadic and obeys a law of 
its own nature. The Christian finding no 
rule for it attributes the whole thing to the 
pleasure of God. The Brahmin, whose 
theory of gradual advance would require 
that before going on with a realm above 
mind, a man should have exhausted the 
development of mind, has no adequate ex- 
planation to offer. 

This curious illumination strikes like 
lightning, While it does favour the saint, 
it does not neglect the sinner. It comes 
very often to the sick, to the drunkard and 
to the epileptic. Remarkable cases of con- 
version (literally, together-turning) ag in 
the cases of Raymond Lully, John Bunyan 
and others, show that it can come even to 
men plunged in vice. 

The learned, the ignorant, the devoted, 
the austere, the sodden, the well, the sick, 
the vicious, the nearly mad—these are not 
categories of leadership. Half of them 
give the lie to the other self. Nor did Jesus 
seem to expect that leaders would be the 


readiest to receive his message of liberation. — 


He tended to pass over acknowledged lead- 
ers and to devote himself to those who by 


reason of misery and suffering on earth: 


were best able to understand a doctrine of 
transcending earth and entering into a 
Kingdom of Heaven that he declared 
awaited them. Gautama did not confine 
himself to leaders among men. Ho found 
great men as did Jesus but his dsctrine 
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was.as readily applicable to the vicious as 
to the austere. The Dhammapada shows 
him going to young men mired in their 
vices and bidding them turn. When they 
did they became Arhats. 

That the manifestation in man of a 
power above the level of mind is the ex- 
perience of men and women whose in- 
tellectual powers are not equal to the task 
of explaining it, is evidenced by the fact 
that mystics themselves differ widely in 
their explanations. l 

Mystics with an inclination for orthodox 
Christianity, fev example, say the illum- 
ination flows into the soul by a super- 
natural channel. For the Roman Catholic 
Church the Church itself is such a channel. 
So are the sacraments. For mystics of 
Protestant sects, the Bible is a magical 
channel. 

Quietistic cults like the Friends and the 
followers of the Abbe Fenelon and Madame 
Guyon ascribe the results to direct Divine 
intervention. They say that, in answer to 
aspiration, God himself acts immediately 
upon the mind of the devotee. Jacob 
Boehme held this theory of his own re- 
markable experiences. He declared that 
in his vision he saw God. H. P. Blavatsky 
remarks drily that what he saw was his 
Divine Ego, as all aspirants eventually 
see it. 

More valid than either of these is the 
Platonist theory maintained by the most 
philosophical of the mystics. They say 
that the illumination comes by faith or 
intuition resident in the higher conscious- 
ness of the soul itself, and that there can 
be direct attainment of truth by virtue of 
the fact that man possesses from a previous 
world-period an inheritance of wisdom 
` which he now neglecta, but which he may 
at any time recover. A momentary return 
of it may be experienced under special 
conditions. 

Obviously the cosmic consciousness is 
not, then, ‘a latent thing, in the sense that 
it is still to be developed. It is a dormant 
thing in the sense that it has been devel- 
oped and lost temporarily. It is not a 
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potentiality to be realized in a distant 
future. It is an ever-present knowledge 
which the vast majority of men cannot use 
because it is overlaid by mental and emo- 
tional confusions. When such a power 
can he aroused by aspiration, the following 
of intuitions, or by austerity, it is suffi- 
ciently explained as an intimation of a 
new power. When, however, it comes 
direct out of intense suffering, out of turn- 
ing from vice, or out of disturbed physical 
conditions, we need a wider formula than 
either the Brahmin or Christian one. We 
need a formula that will reconcile the con- 
tradictions. The old oecult formula, the 
only one that will serve tho unbiased in- 
quirer, is that cosmie consciousness is an 
old, hard-earned power, lost and in these 
eases for a brief time recovered. The 
Christian formula for it, as the words 
were originally understood, is that in the 
parable of the prodigal, “This my son was 
dead and is alive again; he was lost and 
is found.” 

The implication in the highest mystical 
and oceult, sehools—indeed the explicit 
statement many times repeated—is that 
we thinking souls are all prodigals, alien- 
ated from a divine nnified consciousness 
which the New Testament calls ho theos, 
the god. That consciousness we have as a 
dim, flickering, inward light. 

This aspect of it as a unified whole is 
important for purposes of the present 
study. The universal characteristic of all 
true experiences of cosmic consciousness 
is an immeasurably quickened sense of 
unity with the rest of mankind. This is 
variously described. Sometimes it is a 
flooding of the nature of the subject with a 
great love. Sometimes it presents itself 
as a sense of peace resultant on the passing 
away of the sense of separateness. It has 
also been described as an attainment of the 
centre of a wheel where stillness prevails 
and the stress of earth life, even of mental 
life, vanishes. Tt is the place of stillness 
that the Chinese called Tao, and the Bud- 
dhists call Alaya. “Alas, alas, that all men 
should possess Alaya,” says The Voice of 
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the Silence,” and that possessing it Alaya 
should so little avail them.” 

All these descriptions bear out the old 
idea that the world above mind is the One- 
ness towards which At-one-ment tends, and 
that we only lose our way in a too far re- 
moved and unserviceable notion when we 
talk of being merged in Ultimate Deity. 
The Unity to which we are now returning 
is the reat of our race—the divine exiles 
here on earth. 

This seems to be the reason why persons 
who have had a touch of cosmic conscious- 
ness show a prevailing impulse for the rest 
of their lives to make mankind the object 
of their devotion, to see God as it were in 
their brothers’ faces. All true humanism 
has arisen primarily out of this mystical 
vision and has taken its stand against the 
worship of a personal God. The older 
humanists called the Divine Communion, 
in whose body we are all atoms, Osiris, 
and symbolized the present partition of 
mankind into seattered and confused souls 
às the dismemberment of Osiris, the frag- 

‘ments of whose body must again be 
assembled. It is to the assembling of the 
‘fragments that the Masters are pledged. 

Damascius says of this resurrection of 
the dismembered Osiris, or return to the 
higher consciousness, that it “should be a 
mingling with the God, an all-perfect at- 
one-ment, a return upwards of our souls 
to the divine”. 

So we. have again, in another problem 
of modern science which is compelling the 
attention of students, a picture of the soul 
of man which can rranscend mind under 
conditions so contradictory as to preclude 
the idea that the soul is slowly evolving 
into the transcendent state. We must de- 
cide whether we will take our stand with 
the Church mystics and the Quietists and 
say it is the fantastic gift of a personal 
God, or with H. P. Blavatsky and the 
occultists who say it is the renewal brief 
or enduring of an ancient power of enter- 
ing a common consciousness we have for- 
gotten. 

(To be continued.) 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY 
DAYS OF THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


By John W. Lovell, F. T. S. 
(Continued from Page 86) 


On returning to New York to live, in 
1875, Mrs. Britten tells us she occupied 
herself in trahslating and editing a work, 
since widely known under the title of “Art 
Magic.” She says: “The author of this 
book being a lifelong and highly honoured 
friend, but a foreigner not qualified to 
produce a work in the English language, 
had induced her to undertake the task of 
preparing it for the Press. One of the 


‘features of the work was indicated in ita 


second title, namely: Mundane, Sub-Mun- 
dane and Super-Mundane Spiritualism. 
It professed to explain the origin of Crea- 
tion; of all religious systems, tracing them 
out from Solar and sex worship to Sects 
and Modern Creeds. It defined the occult- 
ist’s belief in sub-mundane or elementary 
spirits, the next step in the great Spiritual- 
istie movement and the first openly recog- 
nized dawning of a movement which has 
generally obtained the name of ‘“Occult- 
ism,” in supermundane or planetary 
spirits and ranged between them the realm 
of humanity with its spheres of communi- 
cating human spirits revealed through the 
beneficent spiritual outpourings of the 
19th Cenutry. 

Amongst illustrious Europeans who 
sought and succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of this book were the late unfortunate 
Czar of Russia and his noble Aide-de- 


Camp, the much beloved friend of Spir- . 


itualism, Prince Emil de Sayn Wittgen- 
stein. The latter wrote to Mrs. Britten 
that he regarded the book as his Bible, 
carried it with him wherever he went and 
had often derived consolation and harmony 
of spirit from its noble teachings in mo- 
ments embittered by the fever of war and 
the cares of state. 
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Note: Prince Emil de Sayn Wittgen- 
stein was, I might say, a friend of Mme. 
Blavatsky. In 1890 H.P.B., wrote: “He, 
Prince Wittgenstein, now dead, was an old 
friend of my family, whom I saw for the 
last time when I was 18 years old, i.e., in 
1849 and he and his wife remained in 
close correspondence with me. He was a 

- cousin of the late Empress of Russia.” 
“Mrs. Britten did not know this at the 
time she wrote of him as above as ‘the 
much beloved friend of Spiritualism,’ ” 
Continuing Mrs. Britten’s statement: “Tt 
may be stated that Spiritualists generally 
were greatly opposed to the publication of 
‘Art Magic’ ” and she, Mrs. Britten, was 
bitterly attacked even in its commence- 
ment and without waiting for its appear- 
ance. In strict justice to Col. Olcott and 
Mme. Blavatsky she says, “I emphatically 
protest that they have nothing to do with 
it. That the two movements, namely the 
publication of the advertisement and the 
formation of the Theosophical Society most 
strangely took place at or about the same 
time, is a truth which I admit but cannot 
account for.” “About twelve hours after 
-I had posted the advertisement in. ‘The 
Banner of Light’ announcing that a book, 
‘Art Magic’ was to be published, Col. Ol- 
cott and I met for the first time in several 
years. An old acquaintance was renewed, 
an introduction to Mme. Blavatsky took 
-place and then, but not till then, did I 
learn the views of these friends respecting 
a concerted effort to study faithfully the 
Science which underlies the principles of 
spirit communication. So amazed and 
struck was I with the coincidence of pur- 
poses expressed in the inauguration of the 
Theosophical Society, at which I was 
. present, with some of the ideas put forth 
in ‘Art Magic’, my friend’s work, that I 
felt it to be my duty to write to the Presi- 
dent of that Society, enclose a copy of the 
advertisement, and explain to him that 
the publication of the work in question an- 
ticipated without consort or advice, or even 
personal acquaintance with the parties 
concerned, whatever of Cabbalistic Lore or 
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revelation the said Theosophical Society 
might hereafter evolve. The author of 
‘Art Magic’ prepared the material for his 
work many years ago in Europe and is a 
total stranger to Col. Olcott and Mme. 
Blavatsky.” 

As to the great differences that came 
between Mme. Blavatsky and the Spir- 
itualists, I refer anyone interested, to the 
October 1881 number of “The Theoso- 
phist” for Mme. Blavatsky’s statement in 
answer to a letter received from one whom 
she calls; “Our esteemed brother Theoso- 
phist W. H. Terry.” Mr. Terry was the 
editor of the Australian “Harbinger of 
Light” the organ of the Spiritualists 
in that Country. He complained that 
a very large number of 
Spiritualists in different parts of the 
World, a member of the Theosophical 
Society and a reader of the Society’s Mag- 
azine, “The Theosophist,” he finds the 
agency of disembodied human spirits 
ignored as factors in the production of 
modern Spiritual manifestations by the 
leading writers of “The Theosophist,” and 
the phenomena which Spiritualists are ac- 
eustomed to attribute to the agency of 
Spirit friends, who present the most con- 
clusive tokens of their identity, referred 
to as “Elementaries,” “shells,” ete. He 
cites a number of cases occurring in his 
own experience, all tending to prove the 
agency of intelligent human individuali- 
ties. In an answer to the article in “The 
Theosophist” Mrs. Britten wrote as follows 
in her work “Nineteenth Century Mir- 
acles,” page 297. “The author of this 
volume claims to be an occultist and that 
with us good a right to the cognomen 
as the Editor of “The Theosophist” and 
yet she insists that the entire mass of theory 
presented in these extracts (that is, H. P. 
B.’s answer to Mr. Terry in “The Theoso-. 
phist.”) is theory only, and remains wholly 
undemonstrated, whilst the facts of Spirit 
Communion, the identity of the Spirit, the 
full preservation of that identity, con- 
tinued progress is Sphere life and all the 
tokens of individuality that made the man, 
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woman or child of carth, are testified. to - 


and corroborated by tens of thousands of 
independent and reliable communications 
given in every Country of civilization.” 

Mrs. Britten was a great friend of The 
Countess of Caithness, The Duchess de 
Pomar, with whom she spent several 
months running over many years. The 
Countess wrote several interesting books 
and joined the T. S., in its early days and 
was a friend of H. P. B.'s, who visited her 
when in Paris. At the time of H P. Bs 
death it was given ont that she was H. P. 
B.’s successor and was so accepted by the 
French Theosophists. Brt, as Mr. Judge 
said at the time, H. P. B. was sui generis 
and could have np successor. 

Mrs. Britten later returned to England 
-where she edited a paper called “The Two 
Worlds” and corresponded with me up to 
the time when she, too, passed over. 

Mr. Henry J. Newton, whom T have 
mentioned as the first Treasurer of the 
T. S., was also President of the Spiritual- 
istic Society, and I saw much of him for 
many years in. investigations we carried 
on, especially for full form materializa- 
tions. One day Mr. Newton showed me 
the minute book of the first meeting of the 
Society on September, 8, in which all those 
present had signed their names. For some 
personal reason he refused to deliver this 
to Mr. Judge, who would have forwarded 
it to Adyar. It has always been a matter 
of great regret that I had not at that time 
asked Mr. Newton to let me have it, or at 
least to leave it to me in his will, for he 
was killed a short time after by being 
struck by a street car while crossing the 
street at 23rd Street and Broadway. 

A very interesting and charming person 
I met at this time was Mrs. Mary Hollis 
Billing, to whom I was introduced by Mrs. 
Britten. She had joined the Society in 
London and I bring her name in now be- 
cause it was at her house in London when, 
on her first visit after leaving here, H. P. 
B. staved. The Master K. H. mentions 
her naine geveral times in his letters to 
Mr. Sinnett in “The Mahatma Letters” 


and in one place, (pp. 416-7) says of her: 
“Mrs. Billing is a medium and when that 
is said, all is said, except this, that among 
mediums she is the most honest, if not the 
best... . The woman hae more sterling 
virtues and honesty in her little finger than 
many of the never distrusted mediums put 
together. She has been a loyal member of 
the Society from the time she joined it and 
her rooms in New York are the rallying 
centre where our Theosophists meet. Her 
loyalty, moreover, is one that cost her the 
regard of many patrons. She also, unless 
closely watched by “Ski,” can turn a trait- 
or, precisely because she is a medium 
thongh it is not likely she would. do it. 
Withal she is incapable of either falsehood 
or deceit in her normal state.” (sec also 
page 306, Mahatma Letters). 

The “Ski” the Master speaks of was ber 
control and at meetings in her home I have 
often spoken to “Ski”. I have also heard 
Mr. Judge say in speaking of Spiritualism, 
of his high respect for “Ski” from whom 
he often received APIE from the other 
side. i 

Mrs. Billing was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and came before the publie first 
as the medium through whom most re- 
markable manifestations occurred. These 
are deseribed in a book called “Startling 
Facts in Modern Spiritualism” by a Dr. 
Wolfe. When I met her sbe had given up 
her publie medinmship and was living in 
the city with her two daughters. The eldest, 
Mrs. Stockell, later married Mr. John H. 
Judge, the brother of William Q. Judge. 
Both she and her daughters were very 
close friends of Mrs. Lovell and myself, 
and often visited us at our home. She had 
one son, Lieut, Hollis, a U. S. Army officer 
who, at that time, had been assigned to 
Harvard University in Cambridge, Mass. > 
as Military Instructor. 

Another of the early members was Mr. 
James Morgan Pryse whose works “The 
Restored New Testament” and “Reincar- 
nation in the New Testament” and others 
I think are well known to you. As I have 


_ said Mr. Pryse became interested in the 


E o 
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Colony I spoke of in the beginning that 
we started in Mexico. Both he and his 
brother John, were practical printers aud 
at the time H. P. B. decided upon the 
Esoteric Section, she sent for Mr. James 
Pryse to take charge of and do printing 
of the various papers connected with it. 
He became a member of her household and 
was devoted to her up to the day of her 
death. Mrs. Besant speaks of him as one 
-who was there when she, too, joined the 
household. His brother John joined the 
Society here and, at Mr. Judge’s request, 
occupied the same position in connection 
with the E. S., at 144 Madison Avenue. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


_ The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus, 


mem E e 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Bociety that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
- including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Wil you not join? 
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MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 
(Continuned from Page 48.) 


The great cause of pain and sorrow to 
the human being on earth arises out of his 
severance, during lifetime, from the spir- 
itual half of his nature— the Higher 
Manas.: The kalf-remembrance of that 
blissful state of completeness and purity is 
ever before him, and while this is so there 
is little rest. Filled eternally with an ìn- 
definable longing, an indescribable yearn- 
ing for a something unknown, he seeks here 
and there, laying hold of this or that 
thing, in the everlasting search after 
happiness; but not until his higher con- 
sciousness is fully known to him can there 
be any bliss for mortal man. 

Union of the Higher and Lower Egos 
may take place either during earth-life, at 
the time of an Initiation, or afterwards in 
the devachanic state—and sometimes dur- 
ing sleep, as before spoken of. Evolution 
or progress, a8 we understand the term, is 
only possible during earth-life, and it will 
therefore be seen that in the instance of 
this union being effected before the separ- 
ation of the four lower principles, or at 
death, the experiencing possibilities and 
consequent progression of the individual 
are not thereby hindered, but enormously 
increased; whereas after death nothing 
new ean be added, and in Devachan he 
simply lives over and over again his past 
life, only with a blissful unconsciousness 
of sorrow or sadness, and a conscious 
realization of all his spiritual hopes and 
longings. 

To the ordinary mortal his bliss in Dev- 
achan is complete. “The Devachanee lives 
its intermediate cycle between two incar- 
nations surrounded by everything it had - 
aspired to in vain, and in the companion- 
ship of everyone it loved on earth. It has 
reached the fulfillment of all its soul- 
yearnings. And thus it lives throughout 
long centuries an existence of unalloyed 
happiness, which is the reward for its suf- 
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ferings in earth-life. In short, it bathes in 
a sea of uninterrupted felicity spanned 
only by events of still greater felicity in 
degree.” * 

Readers, however, unacquainted with 
the harmony of the esoteric doctrine, will 
doubtless offer ready objections to a heaven 
such as that depicted above. It may be 
urged that such a ‘‘fool’s paradise” ean be 
of no real benefit as a rest, since the shock 
of waking to the terrible realities of life 
must be inereased proportionately to the 
intensity of the blissful illusion. 

But waking means nothing other than 
re-birth. Once we have passed the thres- 
hold leading into earth-life, the draught 
of Lethe has been taken, and no shock 
whatever is encountered, since the soul has 
no more recollection of its devachanic ex- 
periences than we have of what our con- 
sciousness has been during a night spent 
in deep sleep. Only we rise with a sense 
of refreshment and revivification. 

Again, “It is such a waste of time.” Yet 
nature does not consider it waste of time 
to sleep. Nothing more lawful or neces- 
sary can be conceived of, and this period 
of rest between two earth-lives, in the 
theosophical system, is really but one more 
tribute to the harmony of the whole. Dev- 
achan, though a rest, is not altogether the 
waste of time one might at first suppose. 
It is a period of spiritual gestation, when 
all the ideal qualities of the mind, of 
which the hurried and busy everyday life 
of civilized man permits but little or no 
expansion, find opportunity to grow and 
develop. “For that dream-life is but the 
frnitage, the harvest time, of those spir- 
itual secd-germs dropped from the tree of 
physical existence in our moments of 
dream and hope—fancy-glimpses of bliss 
and happiness, stifled in an ungrateful 
social soil, blooming in the rosy dawn of 
Devachan and ripening under its ever- 
fructifying sky. If man had but one 
single moment of ideal experience, not. 
even then could it be, as erroneously sup- 
posed, the indefinite prolongation of that 

* Key to Theosophy, p. 148. 


‘Single moment.” That one note, struck 
from the lyre of life, would form the key- 
note of the being’s subjective state, and 
work out into numberless harmonie tones 
and semitones of the spiritual phantasma- 
goria. There, all unrealized hopes, aspir- 
ations, dreams, become fully realized, and 
the dreams of the objective become the real- 
ities of the subjective existence... . . 4 

But enough has been said to explain the 
nature of the devachanic state, which is 
one of rest and spiritual enjoyment. We 
must pass on to consider its antithesis— 
that of Avitchi. 

Like Devachan, Avitchi ig a state, not a 
locality, and is one of the most “ideal 
Spiritual wickedness, something akin to 
the state of Lucifer, so superbly described 
by Milton.” But true Avitchi is not pos- 
sible to the humanity of this globe; only 
the black mayician, and perhaps to some 
extent the most absolutely depraved among 
soulless men, can reach anything approach- 
ing this condition, Al others receive what- 
ever punishment may be their due, on 
earth. As will be seen in the section 
“Karma and Reincarnation,” the good and 
evil deeds of one earth-life entitle the doer 
to a just reward or punishment in the next, 
or in succeeding incarnations, and all our 
suffering here ig, according to the esoteric 
philosophy, the direct outcome of our 
previous misdeeds. So that the only hell 
known is on earth. “There are no hells 
but the man-bearing worlds.” Few indeed 
are those who are so absolutely without a 
single high thought during an incarnation 
as to render a devachanic rest impossible 
after death, and far, far fewer are those 
who are so spiritually depraved as to merit 
a condition of Avitchi. “Not many are 
there who ean reach it... . And if it be 
urged that since there is Devachan for 
nearly all, for the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, the ends of harmony and equil- 
ibrium are frustrated and the law of retri- 
bution and of impartial, implacable justice, 


hardly met and satisfied by such a eom- ` 


parative scarcity if not absence of its an- 
tithesis, then the answer will show that it 
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_t3 not so. ‘Evil is the dark son of Earth 
(matter), and Good—the fair daughter of 
Heaven’ (or Spirit), says the Chinese 
philosopher; hence the place of punish- 
ment for most of our sins is the earth— 
their birth-place and play-ground. There 
is more apparent and relative than actual 
evil even on earth, and it is not, given to 
the kot pollo to reach the fatal grandeur 
and eminence of a ‘Satan’ every day.”* 

Definition of the state of the normai 
individual between the two earth-lives— 
the devachanic—having been accomplished, 
further elucidation of the after-death con- 
ditions will be best carried on along illus- 
trative lines. Let us fancy a man to be 
dying; then, as the soul wings its flight to 
other spheres, let us see what becomes of 
it, and of the body and the remaining prin- 
ciples thus freed and separated from each 
other and their lord. 

No idle speculation is it that the dying 
recalls every detail of his life. As at the 
moment of birth the child is said to pros- 
pect its future, so at death the ego looks 
back over the road it has come and notes 
all the incidents that have befallen along 
the way. Anyone of mature age, reviewing 
his past, will find that he has lived out his 
whole span of years to learn but one great 
lesson. Throughout all the vicissitudes, 
changes and experiences; embedded in the 
tangled maze of thoughts and ideals, of un- 
fulfilled soul-yearnings, unrealized desires ; 
and finding its way out from under the 
rare glossing of felicity which shows out 
here and there, there runs a long dark vein, 
an unsolved problem, which seems to carry 
in it also the key to the whole life. Just 
above it, appearing and reappearing simul- 
taneously with it, is a line of thought 
which may be said to embody the sum- 

total of the highest aspirations, the in- 
dividual’s idea of the grand purpose of life. 
At the moment of death, as each deed and 
event rush through the brain, these lines 
stand out brighter than the rest; all other 
thoughts, the aroma of every past deed, 


* Letter from an Adept, anaes in Esoteric 
Aer p. 143. 


unable to say so to those present. 
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fall in harmony with them, and the vibrat- 
ing organ sounds as it were but one pro- 
longed note. And upon the final emission 
of the soul it carries with it this thonght- 


summation which shall determine the ` 


nature of its future birth. 

“At the last moment the whole life is 
reflected in our memory and emerges from 
all the forgotten nooks and corners, picture 
after picture, one event after another. The 
dying brain dislodges memory with a 
strong, supreme impulse; and memory re- 
stores faithfully every impression that has 
been entrusted to it during the period of 
the brain’s activity. That impression and 
thought which was the strongest, naturally 
becomes the most vivid, and survives, so 
to say, all the rest, which now vanish and 
disappear forever, to reäppear but in Dev- 
achan. 
scious, as some physiologists assert. Even 
a madman, or one in a fit of delirium 
tremens, will have his instant of perfect 
lucidity at the moment of death, though 
The man 
may often appear dead, yet from.tho last 
pulsation, and between the last throbbing 
of the heart and the moment when the last 
spark of animal heat leaves the body, the 
brain thinks, and the ego lives in those few 
brief seconds his whole life over again. 
Speak in whispers, ye who’ assist at a 
death-bed, and find yourselves in the 
solemn presence of Death! Especially 
have ye to keep quiet just after Death has 
laid her clammy hand upon the body. 
Speak in whispers, I say, lest you disturb 
the quiet ripple of thought, and hinder the 
busy work of the Past casting its reflection 

2? 


The Hindus hold that if a man pro- 
nounces the name of Rama at the moment 
of death he will go to the Supreme. And 


the writer has been assured by travellers in . 


India, that the more ignorant of the people 
may be often seen lying on their backs at 
certain hours of the day, crying constantly 
“Rama, Rama, Rama, .” hoping that 
death might come upon them while they 
pronounced the sacred name. But what is 


No man dies insane or uncon- ` 
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really meant by this mystic teaching is 
that he who at the moment of death has in 
his brain only the one dominant thought 
of aspiration to unity with the Supreme, 
will have auch aspirations realized. In 
other words, such bliss is only for him who 
has held no other thought during his whole 
life. 

The link which binds the ego to the 
physical body having snapped at the mo- 
ment of death, the Linga Sharira separates 
from it, and its parts straightway’ com- 
mence to fall asunder, only a few months 
being required for it to decompose and 
return to its mother element, the earth. 
This decomposition sets free the Prana or 
life-essence which it. has held, and this is 
one reasun perhaps why dead substances 
often impart to living organisms such life- 
giving properties; why, for instance, the 
grass is always greenest on the grave. 

Immediately after the dying individual 
has separated from the body he finds him- 
self in the state called Kama Loka, where 
he is compelled to remain until he has freed 
himself from all the gross desires which 
chain him down to earth. This period, in 
the case of the majority of men, is one of 
semi-consciousness, or like a drowsy, 
drunken sleep; it may last a few days, or 
it may last hundreds of years, according to 
the life the individual has led, and ac- 
cording to the effort he has made to rid 
himself of his lower tendencies while alive. 
Having cast off the gross elements, the 
soul or Lower Manas is freed, and present- 


into the devachanic state, and here it 
remains until the time comes for it to 
again take up the thread of destiny on 
earth, to suffer reincarnation. 


{To be Continued.) 
G àa g 


Restrain by the Divine thy lower self. 
Restrain by the Eternal the Divine. Aye, 
great is he, who is the slayer of desire. 
‘Still greater he, in whom the Self Divine 
has slain the very knowledge of desire. 
—Voice of the Silence. 


ly rejoins its spiritual half, being born 
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TAGORE 


It is just three weeks since I had an 
interview with Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
in his private suite at the Hotel Van- 
couver. Of that meeting, I have set down 
nothing in writing, and did not intend to 
do so, until the Editor of the Canadian 
Theosophist suggested that I might pre- 
pare something for the perusal of the 
readers of his magazine. . 

L approach the subject with some reluct- 
ance, for the reason that I regard certain 
statements that the poet made as being 
more or less private and personal. How- 
ever, I feel that particular observations 
can be made which may be of interest and 
can be recognized as no violation of con- 
fidence. : 

First impressions sometimes entirely 
fade away. At other times they develop 
into fixed convictions. It is always safer 
in dealing with matters of this kind to 
reach conclusions leisurely. Tagore him- 
self is a believer, in some degree, in the 
doctrine of leisure. 

A sentence culled from his Victoria 
speech indicates that, when he said: “Com- 
pressed and crowded time has its use when 
dealing with the material things, but liv- 
ing truths must have for their significance, 
the full accommodation of leisure. 
Cramped time produces deformities and 
degeneracy, and the mind constantly pur- 
sued by a frenzied haste, develops a chronic 
dyspepsia; busy day and night, exploring 
work which is non human, solely for gains 
that are non spiritual, his sense of the 
human reality shrinks into utter insignifi- 
cance, in a world whose pride is in vast- 
ness and in which all manifestations are 
pre-determined in detail.” 

Tagore was the resplendent, towering 


figure at the Fourth Triennial Conference 


of the National Council of Education, at 
which world wide celebrities were present. 
He carried with him the atmosphere of the 
Orient, with the subtleties and elusiveness 
of the cultured Asiatic. On the occasion 
when he was billed to give his addresses, 
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thousands stood in the rain for hours on 
the chance of gaining admittance to the 
auditorium. A glamour attended his ac- 
tivities which no other character in the 
Conference was able to produce. His 
first addrees in Vancouver was on “The 
Meaning of Art.” The other speaker on 
that occasion was Ernest Raymond, who 
is best known as being the author of “Tell 
England.” His subject was “Through 
‘Literature to Life.” 

A change had been made in the pro- 
gramme. It had been arranged that Tagore 
should be the first speaker, but Raymond 
wae first introduced, and Tagore sat in a 
box, while the Englishman delivered his 
oration, for oratory it was and very little 
else. The address was a masterpiece of 
brilliant English, given with the authority, 
the assurance and precision of the highly 
cultured Englishman. There was in it 
however, no sympathy for anything but 
the materialistic conceptions of life. The 
speaker had undertaken the hopeless task 
of attempting to unlock the great mysteries 
of the absolute with an anthropomorphic 
key. It was an appeal solely to the in- 
tellect, from an unusual intellectual. To 
the intuitive, it was disappointing to feel 
that a splendid instrument had been lost 
in an orator of this calibre, who could not 
rise to the heights of true spiritual insight, 
from which alone that theme could proper- 
ly be discussed. 

A greater contrast between two speak- 
ers could hardly be found, in personality, 
in method, and in subject. Raymond, the 
immaculate, polished gentleman, in con- 
ventional evening dress, buoyant, on terms 
of complete familiarity with his audience ; 
Tagore, stately in his robes, subdued, even 
gentle, he stood as one discussing with 
himself rather than with an audience. His 
fascinating personality held the attention 
of those to whom his words were incom- 
prehensible. Tagore ‘does not trade upon 
his wonderful personal magnetism. He 
gives one the impression of being shy and 
that he feels out of place upon a public 
rostrum. His voice, for so big a man; for 
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he stands six feet in height, is a light 
tenor, of excellent carrying power and 
pleasingly penetrating. 

His subject was difficult to follow, be- 
cause of its unusual treatment. It was the 
understanding, the interpretation of one 
immersed in ancient, oriental conceptions, 
which are far removed from Western treat- 
ment of such themes. When he descended 
to some quaint illustration, to mako his 
meaning clearer, his treatment was de- 
lightful in its simplicity. “a child come 
to me,” he said, “and coramands me to tell 
her a story. I tell her of a tiger which is 
disgusted with the black stripes on its 
body and comes to my frightened servant, 
demanding a piece of soap. It gives my 
little audience immense pleasure, the 
pleasure of disinterested vision, and her 


mind eries out ‘it is there, for I sce’. She 


knows the tiger in the book of natural 
history, but she sees the tiger in this story 
of mine. We know a thing because it be- 
longs to a class, we see a thing because it 
belongs to itself, because of its distinct 
individuality.” 

In this story, he explained his belief 
that an immediate consciousness or aware- 
ness of reality is an end in itself, and gives 
ue joy. He said “This joy has its ex- 
pression in the arts; the joy which we 
have in beauty, in love, in greatness, self- 
forgetfulness, and in higher degree, self- 
sacrifice; our acknowledgment of our ex- 
perience with the infinite. This is the 
philosophy which explains our joy in all 


„arts; the arts that in their creation give 


us an intense touch of the unity of truth 
which we carry within ourselves. It is 
love for others which reveals the reality 
of its object. Only in the fact that we are 
aware that everything elso exists, do we 
exist.” 

He took one decisive slap at the books 
of the day when he said: “The pungency 
of indecency and the tingling touch of in- 
temperance are symptoms of old age in 
modern literature.” 

Tagore made no reference either to the 
exoterie or esoterie side of Eastern phil- 
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osophy, but in the interview that I had 
with him, subsequently, he pointed out 

that the subject he was dealing with did 
not lend itself to any such references. He 
is a believer in both the doctrines of re- 
incarnation and Karma, He is not a 
‘Theosophist in the sense that he is a mem- 
ber of the Theosophical Society, but, un- 
questionably H. P. B. would pronounce 
him a Theosophist in the same way as she 
proclaimed Count Tolstoi as being a real, 
practical Fheosophist. 
`” He made a kindly reference to the 
“Russian noblewoman” who had founded 
the Society, but had nothing definite to 
aay-to this question: “Do you believe that 

-there are superior embodied mortals, 
‘known in the East as Mahatmas, arhats or 
adepts” ? 

He commented on the subject of re- 
incarnation. His conclusions, while being 
more speculative than definite, conveyed 
the impression that such is his belief. 

He is a great humanitarian. Altruism 


and unselfishness are outstanding quali- . 


ties in his life’s work. He has conveyed 
to this, however, refined and delicate 
touches that can emanate only from the 
mind of the poet and philosopher, interest- 
ed in the mysteries of oecultism and mys- 
ticism. He is not influenced by the 
frightened prayer of a poet he quoted in 
one of his addresses: “Doom me not to 
the futility of offering eternal gifts of joy 
to the callous”. He said, “The realm of 
this joy has been known to the dwellers in 
the land of leisure and they have said ‘covet 
not, do not nourish a longing for an ac- 
quisition which is solely for thee; for the 
supreme Jord dwells in the all, and there- 
fore have thy joy in him through sacrifice 
of self. This is the divine spirit, the 
great soul who is active in the world’s 
activities, who dwelleth in the hearts of 
all people. Those who realize him with a 
sure comprehension, in their heart and 
their mind, reach immortality.” 

Surely no more Theosophie utterance 
could be desired. W. M. W. 
Hamilton, May 1, 1929. 
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. TAGORE 


Sir Rabindranath paid Canada a very 
great honour in visiting the Educational 
Conference in Vancouver, April 8-13. He 
was the bright oriental star of the occasion, 
and when it is remembered that he had 
declined to visit the Dominion on a former 
occasion, we believe through a misappre- 
hension, we may take it that this visit was 
one of reconciliation and appreciation. 
The great poet did us the compliment of 


addressing the Conference on a high level 


of spiritual thought. One woman journal- 
ist in Vancouver wrote in a comic vein 
about the speech, and she will live to regret 
it. But the sensible people were deeply 
impressed and the Conference was evident- 
ly profoundly moved by the character and 
inspiration of the poet. Mr. G. R. Dolan, 
the principal of the Regina Collegiate said 
that “Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was easily 
the most outstanding educationist at the 
Conference. On the nights that he lectured 
there were queues for blocks waiting to 
get in the building and thousands were 
turned away. On the platform he wore 
long flowing robes and sandals. He has 
very flashing eyes and quite fair skin. 
He speaks perfect English, but in a pecu- 
liar high thin voice. He represented the 
meditative culture of the East, showing 
always the contrast of mediator against 
the thinker.’ We are fortunate to have a 
contribution which appears elsewhere from 
a valued Hamilton member who was pres- 
ent, and who said he had been greatly 
assisted by Mr. Kartar Singh, who had 
charge of most of the arrangements con- 
nected with Tagore’s visit. An unfortun- 
ate incident was the mislaying of the pass- 
ports which gave the United States immi- 


gration officer at Vancouver an oppor-` 
‘tunity to make himself officially obnox 


ious. Later Sir Rabindranath said that 
the questions asked him, “absurd questions 
in the rndest manner”, caused the feeling 
that “we are undesirable and must be 
treated with suspicion and discourtesy.” 
Protests were sent to President Hoover by 
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the India-America Association of San 
Francisco, but they will be ignored. Mrs. 
H. P. Plumptre, wife of Canon Plumptre 
of Toronto, described Tagore as “simple, 
easy to talk to, yet aloof, the predominat- 
ing figure at the National Couneil of 
Education Conference.” He spoke four 
times, she said, and an interesting phase 
of his' message was that Canadians should 
strain every effort to bring themselves into 
touch with the best British thought. 
Before leaving Vancouver Tagore 
issued a message of farewell to the Can- 
adian people through the Southam news- 
papers which we reproduce as follows: 
“The time I have spent in Canada has 
been all too short, and I greatly wish I 
might have been able to stay longer to see 
your beautiful country, especially in ita 
grand mountain ranges and where its lakes 
empty their waters into the mighty river 
St. Lawrence in your eastern provinces. 
I have learned to feel a great admiration 
for your pioneer people with their warm- 
hearted enthusiasm and their fresh minds, 
They are still so close to nature as to love 
her open spaces and her wide prairie lands. 
The invigorating climate of the cold north 
has kept their blood warm with human 
affection and I weleome with hopefulness 
their eager efforts to fashion a new world. 
“Your forefathers have been able to win 
their way into the heart of wild nature as 
pioneers taming the savage wilderness and 
forest, facing fearful odds with amazing 
heroism and with undying energy of pur- 
pose, searching out lonely tracks along the 
banks of unknown rivers as they have 
flowed toward the Arctic north. They 
have threaded their railways across moun- 
tains which were once thought to be in- 
accessible, they have thrown their bridges 


-over mighty chasms, thus linking the whole 


continent. . Now has come to Canada in 
this generation a still greater pioneer work 
in human progress. For the debris of the 
dead past has to be cleared away in human 
life, the wild, untamed forces in human 
mature have yet to be overcome, the moral 
progress of humanity itself has to be 
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pioneered by cutting down all social in- 
equalities and by bridging over the gulfs 
between rich and poor and also between 


the different races of mankind. To this - 


higher service of humanity I would 
venture to beckon this present generation 
in Canada before I leave her shores. For 
she has that unbounded moral energy and 
high enthusiasm of purpose which are most 
deeply felt when the heart of a people is 
young. 

“We in the older world are facing a 
grave breakdown in the ancient props of 
our civilization. From the heart of 
humanity rises a cry which is often a ery 
of despair. Knights errant of idealism 
are needed to take up forlorn hopes. I 
believe that such knights errant will be 
found in this nation which has not become 
either sophisticated or cynical, but has con- 
tinued to retain the freshness of its youth- 
ful spirit.” 


AFTER MEDITATION 
I. 


In thy progression refrain from vari- 
ance. The periods of one-pointedness are 
necessary. It is when you reach a plateau 
that you look around. In going to a goal 
of your aspiration, look neither to the right 
nor the left and particularly never look 


- backwards. Learn the time of your cycle 


by experience, be it short or long, and in 
that cycle move steadily towards the aim 
that is before you. i 

The plateau is a place in consciousness 
for rest and digestion. The view from 
there must become one with you—part of 
you—and so in the living of an incarna- 
tion your ego creates a gallery of pictures, 
or you may call them milestones if you 
prefer it, and in the passing of earth-time 
you will have formed a book, the leaves of 
which you may turn and realize the road 
you have come. 

It is not necessary that you either regret 
or appreciate these to the detriment of 
future progress. The importance of them 
is past. The emotions of the experiences 
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that caused them to be recorded, have done 
their work in the growth of your soul and 
when that soul is as a lamp, see to it that 
it is ever supplied with the oil that carries 
within it the mystery of Light. Wherefore 
should there be sorrow on this plane of 
earth existence? It is delusion that, earth 
must be a vale of teare. It is a place of 
Cæsar the King and we must render our 
tithes according to our capacity, never 
shirking our debts. 

That Cæsar the King has his place filled 
by usurpers is the mistake of the ignorant. 
We choose our rulers and inust learn by 
freedom of choice. Within each ego—the 
limitation of perfeetion—is Cæsar the 
ruler, and over Cæsar is the One who 
deputes, the maker of kings and slaves. 
That One serves the many in its distribu- 
tion but its essenee is ever of the One. The 
Source fills many rivers and many seas, 
but their snbstanee is the same. 

Humanity is that snbstanee; that water 
which manifests in movenient. 

Movement is the expression of the One 
in the many, and on the plateau we may 
realize the stillness of the heights and 
aspire in the silence and the solitude to- 
wards that ever-becoming which is the way 
of return to the One. 

Dida ahs 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The meeting of the General Executive 
on Sunday afternoon, May 5, waa attended 
by Misa Gates and Mesars. Belcher, Brid- 
gen, Housser, McIntyre and Smythe, Mr. 
Belcher reported that his proposed visit 
to London had been cancelled after Mr. 
Wright’s attendance at the last meeting, 
and that he bad heard nothing about the 
London situation since. Mr. Bridgen, who 
had been indisposed, had not been able to 
visit Ottawa, but undertook to arrange for 
Mr. Clark’s visit there. Mr. Clark’s tour 
was discussed. He was expected in Tor- 
onto and Hamilton about the middle of 
the month, and in London, St. Thomas, 
Ottawa and Montreal subsequently to the 


19th. The question of funds was left 
over for the new Executive. It was re- 
solved that a letter be sent to Mr. George 
I. Kinman in acknowledgement of bis 
action in connection with rhe election, and 
the consequent saving of expense. It was 
reported that the Committee on Union had 
appointed a snb-conmuittee, in view-of the 
fact that it was not at present thought 
advisable to proceed with organic union, 
that being too large a proposal for the 
moment, to prepare suggestions for co- 
operation with a view to future organic 
union, and to report to the Committee. 
Indiscreet. editorial policies on the part of 
the editor of the Canadian Theosophist 
were discussed. lt was pointed out that 
the platform of the magazine was ah open 
one and contributors were not numerous j 
that the columus were open to all sides of 
opivion, but that objecrions arose from 
people who could not bear to hear any side 
but their own; and that eontribntions were 
welcomed from all who represented 
Theosopbiea} study and experience. The 
matter was left over for the incoming 
Executive. The visit of Tagore to Van- 
couver was reported and the valuable work 
done by Mr. Kartar Singh. The thanks 
and appreciation of the Executive for the 
work and assistance rendered by Miss 
Gates and Mr. Bridgen duriig the past 
two years were embodied in a resolution. 
The new Executive will eet on Sunday, 
at 2 pm, July 7. Members will please 
notify the General Secretary if this date 
suits, 
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The division of the history of mankind 
into Golden, Silver, Copper and Iron ages, 
is not a fiction. We say the same thing 
in the literature of peoples. An age .of 
great. inspiration and unconscious produc- 
tiveness is invariably followed by an age 
of criticism and consciousness. The one 
affords material for the analyzing and 
eritieal intellect of the other.—Jsts I. 84. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


Once more we call attention to the loss 
to which we are put by our subscribers who 
send us cheques for one dollar, which is 
only worth about eighty cents to us when 
it comes from a distance. A dollar bill is 
surely as easily placed in an envelope aa a 
cheque. <A postal order, if safety is con- 
sidered, is the proper method of sending 
small sums. 

' mm RK 

The big Theosophical Convention at 
Chicago in August is attracting consider- 
able attention. Mrs. Besant expects to be 
present and this will undoubtedly draw 
many members of the T. S. to the assemb- 
ly. Mr. Jinarajadasa who is much the 
most scholarly of those in the immediate 
circle of the president, will also attend. Mr. 
Krishnamurti writes Mr. Rogers his 
sincere regrets at being unable to be 
, present as his meetings in Holland prevent 
him. 
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There is just space to call attention to 


the letter from: Mr. Arthur Hawkes which- 


appears elsewhere. He appears to be 
labouring under the misapprehension that 
The Canadian Theosophist docs not admit 
articles giving the other side of debateable 
questions. It was because of doing this 
that so many members withdrew, unable, 
apparently, to bear to listen to the other 
side of an argument. Our columns are 
always open, and contributions are always 
welcome. 
ma A l 

Signora Luisa Gamberini Cavaltini 
writes from Via Masaccio 109, Florence, 
Italy, that “Col Boggiani having been com- 
pelled by the rather unsatisfactory state 
of his health to resign his post as General 
Secretary for Italy which he had filled 
for more than 10 years, I have been elected 
at the Theosophical Conveution at Genoa 
—to take his place. I mnst ask of all 
their spiritual help in order to assist me to 
fill effectively such a weighty post. With 
brotherly groctings ni and great best. wishes.” 


Marv K. Neff eee a miracle in the 
April Theosophist, which was worked for 
the benefit of the Master K. H. as the 
story alleges, “This journalist work of 
the Kashmiri Master explains his need of 
a roll-top desk and the typewriter which 
his great pupil, C. W. Leadbeater, long 
ago succeeded in placing on it, by disin- 
tegrating the machine to atoms as it stood 
on his own table, and re-integrating it on 
the Master’s desk in the Himalayas. His 
work, however, was not always carried on 
in such favourable oonditiona.” 

The latest Adyar idea is to buy a pad- 
lock, open it, and repeat the following 
pledge in the presence of three witnesses: 


“I promise to try my utmost never to say ' 


an unkind thing about anyone, whether 
true or untrue.” It is stated, reports Mrs. 
Besant in “On the Watch-Tower,” that 
there are many thousands ‘of members, 
scattered over fifteen countries. The pad- 
lock is to be closed after the pledge is 
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taken, and if it be broken the padlock is 
to be worn open for 24 hours. Where the 
padloek is to be worn is not stated. Jesus 
Christ would have had to open his padlock 
after some of his interviews with the 
Pharisees. 
m IA 

The Link for April 15-has an excellent 
article on “Maya Chronology and Plato’s 
Atlantis”, The corroborations of these 
different accounts are brought to bear 


upon each other, and Dr. Jowett of Bal-. 


liol is shown to have known less than 
Plato whom he diseredited. W. R. Coode 
Adams, Ph.D., contributes an article on 
“The Structure of the Atom.” Langmuir’s 
theory of the atom which “may at present 
be said to hold the field in the scientific 
world” is described. It is a cube with a 
negative electron at the corners and a posi- 
tive electron accompanied by two negative 
electrons in the san 


Members who are in arrears are un- 
fortunately prevented from seeing the 
Magazine, and Secretaries and other 
officials of Lodges should take steps to see 
that this is in some way provided for, 
either by the loan of the Magazine, or as 
the Constitution expects the Lodges to do, 
by the payment of the dues of all those 
who desire to remain in membership. We 
are always anxious to have all members 
placed in good standing before the close 
of the year at the end of next month, so 
that our reports to Headquarters in India 
should not indicate a falling off in our 
numbers. Unless the Lodges and officials 
exert themselves during the next month 
this result we fear ig to be looked for. 

- mk ORE 

“Theosophy in South Africa” an- 
nounces that the General Secretary, Mrs. 
Annie M. Gowland, has to give up active 
work on account of her health. Miss 
Murchie will be proposed for General 
Secretary, but also “we understand that 
Captain Ransome is on his way to-South 
Africa, and that he is to be nominated for 
General Secretary, with Headquarters in 


the Transvaal.” Mr. Ernest Wood’s 
article, asserting that Mr. Krishnamurti 
is a Theosophist, is reproduced, with the 
following cditorial comment: “We feel 
that in view of Krishnaji’s express dis- 
sociation of himself from any existing 
organization, such an attempt to ‘place’ 


him is unnecessary and undesirable. It — 


would be surprising indeed if, after the 
years of Krishnaji’s training on Theoso- 
phical lines, and his close connection with 
our leaders, his attitude and ideals were 
other than Theosophical. He is a Theoso- 
phist through and through, but we feel 
that no good purpose can be served either 
to Krishnamurti or the Theosophical 
Society by endeavours to stress this point. 
There are many eminent Theosophists out- 
side of the Theosophical Society, and we 
can surely leave it at that. While recog- 
nizing that the author nowhere mentions 
the Theosophical Society, we fcel that the 
connection in terms is so close between the 
Society and the word ‘Theosophist’ that 
it would be wiser not to invite from Krish- 
namurti an express dissociation of himself 
from the organization which more than 
any other represents Theosophy to the 
world.” 
PAGAN PRAYER 
Life, give me no apocalyptic power 
To know the sombre caverns of the soul, 
Or read man’s destiny secure and whole 
Traced in the ordered petals of a flower. 
Withhold foreknowledge of the ultimate 
hour 
When all the worlds win. their superna] 
goal 
And the unfettered floods of chaos roll 
Over the rubble of our crumbled tower. 
Bunt grant me, life. capacity to see 
All beauty—upstart weed or hoary 
elzn— 
Along the glamorous road by which 
we fare. 
Grant joy and loving fellowship to me, 
‘The raptures which all living creatures 
share, 
And. no foreboding gloom to overwhelm, 
Lionel Stevenson. 
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MR. CLARK’S TOUR 


Beginning my tour at Victoria, B.C., on 
April 1st, I have now reached Edmonton, 
Alta., I will give you a brief summary of 
my impressions. 

Victoria, Theosophically speaking, has 
been in a rather quiescent state for some 
time. But we have two well-instructed, 
staunch members in the President and 
Secretary of the Victoria Lodge. Regular 
meetings of the smal] band of students and 


members have now been started. Small in - 


number, they are perfectly clear on the 
subject of the basie values of Theosophy, 
and in these days, thie is saying much. 
Of the several meetings held in. Victoria, 
one was a joint meeting of the Federation 
and Victoria Lodges. We had a very in- 
teresting and thoroughly fraternal discus- 
sion; but my strong impression as the 
‘result of the discussion ts that between the 
two Lodges any hope of useful coöperation 
is, to say the least, highly improbable. The 
point of view and the attitude to life seem 
to me to be irreconcilable. 

On the other hand, that there should be 
no active cooperation between the Victoria 
Lodge and the Independent Lodge of Vic- 
toria is a thousand pities. I met and dis- 
cussed the Theosophical situation and 
Theosophical values with two of the most 
prominent members of the Victoria Inde- 
pendent Lodge, and it became abundantly 
clear that in all essential things the out- 
look and attitude of the two Lodges are 
identical. 

At Summerland, B.C., owing to the 
serions illness of Mrs. Bentley—one of the 
oldest and staunchest Theosophical students 
in the whole Section—I was only able to 
spend a day with the little group there. I 
hope to make a more extended visit on my 
return journey. It would be well with 
Theosophy if all our Lodges were animated 
with the same resolute will to seek truth 
and follow it whitherscever it may lead 
as animates this little band of students in 
their small rural community. 


Theosophy is represented in Kelowna, 
B.C. by Mrs. Stanley Gore, a keen student 
of the Secret Doctrine for many years, and 
a lady of unusual energy and intelligence. 
A study class is being organized at her 
home, and I shall be surprised indeed if 
Kelowna with its large proportion of eul- 
tured, thoughtful people should not give 
a good account of itself in the never-ceas- 
ing Theosophical warfare against. the 
world’s ignorance, blindness and super- 
stition. 

At Salmon Arm, B.C., there is a fairly 
large group of students who meet regular- 
ly and study Theosophical principles. This 
little group is fortunate ìn having at their 
head, Mr. Joseph Gardiner, a very old 8. 
D. student and, in the early daye was a 
member of H.P.B.’s esoteric group. There 
are also two or three students who have 
heen studying Theosophy for upwards of 
20 years. J think this group of students in 
Salmon Arm could do a far more foolish 
thing than to definitely organize themselves 
and throw in their lot with the Canadian 
Section. Their aims and ours are identical, 
and “unity’—the proverb is somewhat 
musty! 


Banff is an entrancingly beautiful town 
in the heart of the mountains. Surely no 
one who has seen it can ever forget the 
grandeur of its setting. The memory of 
those soaring peaks will be to me a per- 
manent possession. And something of the 
strength of the mountains seem to have 
passed into the lives of the inhabitants of 
this small town, for Theosophy is repre- 
sented by a small group of the most re- 
freshingly vigorous, sane, shrewd and in- 
telligent men I have met with for many a 
day. We sat in a small office and in an 
atmosphere thick with tobacco smoke and 
quaint profanities, we discussed long’ and 
earnestly some of the deep things of life. 
There is hope for the rehabilitation of the 
Theosophical Society so long as it can at- 
tract rhen of this type into its Lodges. 

Surely the people of Calgary are the 
kindest and most amiable people in all the 
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world. We held several very interesting 
meetings there which were attended by 
members of both the Calgary and the Fed- 
eration Lodges. The meetings were char- 
acterized by an entirely fraternal spirit, 
and althongh the discussions were distinct- 
ly animated, they never degenerated into 
acrimonous or unfraternal wrangling. 
The dominating interest in the Calgary 
Lodge at present is Astrology. 

Vulean, Alta., is a small town to the 
south of Calgary. It is the greatest wheat- 
distributing centre in the world, I am told. 
But Vulcan has other than material gifts 
to boast of. The Lodge there, although 
small, is such that I would that there were 
many more like it inthe T.S. The refresh- 
ing directness and transparent sincerity of 
the members was good to.see. There, in 
their small town, this small group of stud- 
ents, far from the stimulus of any large 
centre of population, meet regularly, and 
by their energy and devotion, maintain a 
centre of spiritual life which many a large 
city cannot boast of. I was not at all sur- 
prised to learn that the students there have 


- literally saturated their minds with the 


“Mahatma Letters”. They have certainly 


caught something of the atmosphere and | 


quality of that remarkable book, which is, 
I am inclined to think, the most valuable 
book in the language for the ordinary 
The students in Vulcan and those 
in Banff should be sworn brothers, and 
should keep in close touch with each other. 
In both places there is the same forthright 
directness, the same masculine energy 
which seems so pitifully lacking in the T. 
S. today. 

And here I must be allowed a digression 
as I simply haven’t the time to deal with 
the matter separately, and it really should 
be dealt with by someone. 

I notice in the current (April) Number 
of the magazine a doleful plaint by an old 
and valued meniber of the Section, against 
an article by “W.M.W.” which appeared 
in the March Number. Now I should have 
thought that the youngest. and least dis- 
criminating of our members would have 
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been aware that the all-too infrequent 
articles by “W. M. W.” are one of 


the most valuable features of our 
magazine. I would advise all such 
to look up and carefully read the 


articles by this anonymous contributor— 
they will amply repay the trouble. Are 
we becoming utterly effeminate in the T. 
S.? Is the language of sincere and strong 
conviction become an offence to our hyper- 
sensitive souls ? Perhaps some of our oldest 
members can tell me for how many long 
months Mme. Blavatsky ran in her mag- 
azine Dr. Hartmann’s clever story “The 
Talking Image of Urnr”—~a story in which 
H.P.B. herself and all the prominent mem- 
bers of the Society were cleverly and mer- 
cilessly lampooned? There seems to have 
been both humour and virility in the 
Society in those days. But let us not 
. despair! A way can surely be found to 
“suit all tastes. Let us not be too proud to 
learn from the Anglican Church. Let us 
establish in the T.S. a Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
and let membership be eligible to all 
mature ladies (of either sex), and let the 
rules be strict and appropriate. Rude 
people who hold that the preservation fer 
the rising generation of vital Theosophical. 
truths is of more importance by far than 
anybody’s feelings, shall be rigidly ex- 
cluded and confined to the gloomier and 
harsher sphere of the T.S. Into this new 
wing of the Theosophical Movement 
nothing that is not strictly lady-like and 
aesthetic shall be allowed to enter. 

I contrived to draw this useful and 
harmless plan for the solution of our 
tronbles down from.the Buddhic plane, 
which, as Mr. Leadbeater assures us, is 
the most lady-like of all the planes; so let 
it not be lightly rejected. 

Next month I shall tell you of my visit 
to Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina and Win- 
nipeg. I shall then possess a fairly clear 
picture of the manner in which Western 


Canada responds to the Theosophy of H. 
P. B. 


Wm. C. Clark. 
` Edmonton, April 23. 
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Hamilton Lodge had a fine address on 
“Art and Life’ from Mr. Arthur Lismer 
on Sunday evening, April 28. 

mm 


Toronto Theosophical Society observed 
White Lotus Day on May 6 by special 
addresses at the evening meeting by Mr. 
F. A. Belcher and the General Secretary ; 
readings from the Gita by Mr. Huxtable 
and from “The Light of Asia” by Mr. 
Barr, and music by Miss Buckingham. 
Mr. McIntyre, vice-president, occupied the 
chair. 

ma = SEE = 

The Executive Commiitee of the Mont- 
real Lodge, at its last executive meeting, 
passed a resolution heartily supporting 
the principle of a united Theosophical 
movement in Canada and appreciating any 
efforts put forth to achieve such a con- 
summation on an equitable basis and in 
harmony with the motto that “There is no 
religion higher than Truth”. The Mont- 
real Lodge, therefore, earnestly hopes that 
any misunderstandings which may exist 
shall be cleared away and that all Theoso- 
phists in Canada may unite together for 
the common purpose of vindicating before 
the world the great principles of Theoso- 
phy and assist as best they can in pro- 
claiming the same. 

m Om 

The Vancouver Lodge having found it 
necessary again to change its quarters, has 
thought to notify members and friends of 
the new address. We are now back on 
Hastings St. West, centrally located in a 
pleasant room at No. 337, After much 
thought and deliberation we have decided 
to divide our membership into “Inactive 
Members” and “Active Members”. The 
former are to be responsible for their Sec- 
tion Dues ($2.50 annually). They will 
be eligible for attendance at all T. S. 
meetings, classes, ete., but will have no 
voice in the management of Lodge affairs. 
Active members will be responsible for 
Section Dues and for Lodge dues as well 


recovered. 
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(at present 50c per month). Tn addition 
to privileges quoted, Active members will 
have voice and vote in all matters per- 
taining to the Lodge. We feel this is a 
wise move as many are debarred by absence 
from the city, by ill-health or other causes 
from participating in our activities. But 
by becoming Inactive members, they can 
for a small sum retain membership not 
only in the local body, but of greater im- 
portance, retain their membership in the 
Canadian Section and receive monthly the 
Sectional Magazine, the “Canadian Theos- 
ophist”. Some of those Inactive members 
will recognize the importance and the cost 
of maintaining quarters where classes are 
held to study Blavatsky, the “Mahatma 


Letters,” ete., and where Theosophical . 


classics may be bought or loaned. They 
will, we feel sure, contribute as they can 
to the maintenance of our room and our 
library, and so lighten the burden on 
others.—M. D. Buchanan, Sec. 


FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


Richard H. Cronyn, of the London 
Lodge, has been re-elected to the presi- 
dency of the London Drama League. He 
gave a comprehensive report of the year’s 
productions, outlining the policy of -tbe 
League, and asking the continued co- 
operation of the members. 

me OO 

Mr. Kartar Singh, who was very busily 
occupied during the visit of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore to Vancouver, in arrang- 
ing, interpreting, making appointments 
and generally supervising, had a break- 
down after the strennous time. but is now 
His assistance was of the 
greatest help to the great Indian poet and 
philosopher and to Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
who was present at the Educational Cov- 
ference. 

a” SE e 3 

Dr. Lionel Stevenson won the first 
prize in a sonnet competition conducted by 
The Oakland Tribune, California, in 
which 196 sonnets were sent in. The judges 
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reduced these to twenty and finally award- 
ed Dr. Stevenson’s work the prize. No 
one knew who the authors were till the 
prizes were awarded and the envelopes 
with the names opened. We print the 
sonnet elsewhere. Dr. Stevenson and his 
mother are going to spend the summer in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
mR 


The West End Lodge, Toronto, has suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death on April 
19th of Mr. Walter Cotton, who had been 
President of the Lodge for many years. 
His eunny disposition, which endeared him 
to: all, and his unobtrusive enthusiasm for 
Theosophy sustained him until he lost 
consciousness, By request of Mrs. Cotton 
a funeral service under the auspices of the 
Lodge -was conducted by Messrs, F. E. 
Titus and F. Belcher at the home on Sun- 
day afternoon, the 21st. His body was in- 
terred in Peterborough the following day, 
but “his soul meeps naroning on”, 


Mrs. Edrol Morton and her daughter 
Jacqueline, members of the Toronto Theo- 
sophical Society, have sustained the great- 
est possible loss in the death of Mrs. 
Morton’s father, General Otter. It is a 
logs which the whole Canadian nation bears 
with them, and his long and distinguished 
career is a part of the national history. He 
was the first Canadian to become a Major- 
General, and his service includes the ex- 
peditions of 1866 and 1870 and the Riel 
affair of 1885 when he led the famous 
Battleford column. He headed the Oan- 
adian contingent to South Africa and in 


` spite of his age volunteered for the world 


war. He was given a post of much re- 
sponsibility having charge of all the in- 
ternment camps, the duties of which he 
fulfilled with his accustomed thorough- 
ness. Iie died on the 6th inst. at the age 
of 85. f 
m me Ot 

Mediumship is the opposite of adept- 
ship; the medium is the passive instru- 
ment of foreign influences, the adept 
actively controls himself and all inferior 
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THE IMMORTALITY {OF THE SOUL 
Ill. Anticipation 


B.—Having reached the conclusion that 
mind or the soul is immortal in the past 
and that it does not cease to be during sleep. 
I am curious to know if it can be shown 
that it does not cease to exist after physical 
death. You say, mind itself provides the 
answer ? 

A.—I do. And let us look into it. Mind, 
we have agreed, ceases to be mind if it loses 
the power to remember, to forget, to antici- 
pate, to non-anticipate, to will, to attend, 
or to create images. All are essential to 
make it what it is—a something which 
thinks. 

B.—Yes. 

A.—We have also agreed that mind in 
sleep is still existent and, it would seem 
from the vividness of its mental images, 
that in sleep its powers are not lessened 
but merely transferred, in part at any rate, 
from the physical to the mental reality. 

B.—That ia so. 

A.—Now the problem of death, it ap- 
pears to me, is this: Does mind pass out 
of existence with the physical body, or 
does it remain with its attention turned 
elsewhere, say, to its stream of thought? 
We have agreed that certain qualities are 
essential to its existence. Can you point 
out any of those qualities wich depend 
also upon the physical. 

B.—Well, memory does not seem de- 
pendent upon it, for we can remember 
without a physical object. But forgetful- 
ness may be due to a physical defect. 

A.—Only, you mean? 

B.— Yes. 

A—But Freud has shown by psycho- 
analysis (a mental process which applies 
the principle of association of ideas) that 
forgetfulness is frequently due to a mental 
cause. 

B.—That ig so; and the same argu- 
ments apply to anticipation and non-antici- 
pation. Attention too, and will and 
ideation are not always dependent upon the 
physical. No, none of the qualities you 
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name are tied to the physical. But there 
may be other factors which make a physical 
brain essential to the continuance of mind. 
The brain is not injured in sleep, you 
know, and in death it is destroyed. 

A.—Quite. That is the crux of our 
immediate problem. Let us look at death 
closely. When we call a man dead we 
mean that something called life has left 
the body ? 

B.— Yer. 

A.—But mind as we have observed and 
described it—that is, will, attention, and 
so on—has also gone. : 

B.——That is obvious, 

A.—Now does mind die with the body ? 
It cannot be said that it does for mind it 
is plain to see does not disintegrate with 
` the body. 

B.—The suggestion reminds me of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s gruesomely imaginative 
tales. No, at death mind must part from 
the body if it is not instantaneously 
destroyed. It may, however, disintegrate 
slowly apart from the bodv. 

-A.—But is mind destroyed? It is a 
physical infirmity which destroys the body. 

B.—A mental shock has caused death. 

A.—Caused the heart to sfop—say. The 
direct cause of death is physical. 

B.—That is so. 

A.—We have no evidence that mind 
ceases at the death of the physical body, 
unless its existence depends upon the living 
body. | 

B.—Consciousness, or mind as we call 
it, may be dependent upon the functioning 
of the brain. 

A.—But mind existed before birth, we 
havo agreed, therefore it is not dependent 
upon the brain, for it must have existed 
before the brain was formed. Moreover 
mind exists apart from physical reality. 
In sleep or in deep thought we perceive 
things which have no physical reality. 
Again, such abstract perceptions as love 
and truth have no physical reality, can not 
” have. 

B.—I agree. 


A.—Without memory mind could not 
be, without anticipation mind could not be. 
If anticipation is essential to mind now 
mustn’t it always have been essential ? 

B.—It must. The mind could not have 
existed without it. 

A.—Dnuration, one of the four faces of 
Brahma (S.D. I. 55, 1888 edition) seems 
to be indissolubly linked to mind. 

B.—It does; but anticipation is not 
always realized. 

A.—Not in the particular. I might an- 
ticipate catching a train, and not catch it. 
But antieipation of the future is not 
dependent upon particular events. Mind 
cannot anticipate something—the future— 
which does not exist. 

B.—We can think of nothing. 

A.—-Not in reality. The idea of nothing 
is the idea of vacancy, of “‘no-thing”, but 
the “thing” is always present in that 
thought. We think of the “no-thing” as in 
contrast with the “something”. 
` B.—Quite true. When I fail to remem- 
ber a name I am conscious of a blank but 
at the same time of the idea that the blank 
should not be there. 

A.—Exactly. The future must exist 
for mind, and the power of cognizing the 
futurc, or anticipation, as we call it, is 
essential to mind’s existence. We cannot 
think of mind as beginning. We cannot 
think of mind as not indissolubly linked to 
the future. In other words, it is unthink- 
able that mind should have started and it 
is unthinkable that it should end. There- 
fore mind is immortal, 

B.—I cannot think of mind at any 
moment ceasing to be. Its essence is im- 
mortality. 

A.—Memory links it indissolubly to the 
past, anticipation links it indissolubly to 
the future. Jook at this idea. Think 
about it. 

B.—I am. 

A.—At what point did, you come to 
birth ? 

B.—I cannot find any beginning. 

A.—At what point will you cease to be? 


. (or saint). 


B.—I cannot see any ending. I only 
know I stand before a mystery, the mystery 
of myself. 

A.—Away back in the deep abyss of 
time you were; away in the long, long 
corridor of the future you still will be, un- 


- dying, unending. 
B.—I am awed. I can only—remain 


silent. 
Cecil Williams. 
Hamilton. 


THE “PRATYEKA-BUDDHA.” 


Some Quotations compiled by 
Edith Fielding. 

I. “Pratyeka-Buddha (Sk). The same 
as “Pasi-Buddha”. The Pratyeka Buddha 
is a degree which belongs exclusively to 
the Yogacharya school, yet it is only one 
of high intellectual development with no 
true spirituality. It is the dead-letter of 
the Yoga laws, in which intellect and com- 
prohension play the greatest part, added to 
the strict carrying out of the rules of the 
inner development. It is one of the three 
paths to Nirvana, and the lowest, in which 
a Yogi—‘without teacher and without 
saving others’—by the mere force of will 
and technical observances, attains to a 
kind of nominal Buddhaship individually ; 
doing no good to anyone, but working self- 
ishly for his own salvation and himself 
alone. The Pratyekas are respected out- 
wardly but are despised inwardly by those 
of keen or spirituul appreciation. A 
Pratyeka is generally compared to a 
‘Khadga’ or solitary rhinoceros and called 
Ekashringa Rishi, a selfish solitary Rishi 
‘As crossing Sansara (‘the 
ocean of birth and death’ or the series of 


incarnations), suppressing errors, and yet. 


not attaining to absolute perfection, the 
Pratyeka Buddha is compared with a horse 
which crosses a river swimming, without 
touching the ground,’ (Sanskrit, Chinese 
Dict.). He is far below a true ‘Buddha of 
Compassion’ He strives only for the reach- 
ing of Nirvana.”—“Theosophical Glos- 
sary”, H. P. Blavatsky. 
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II. “Pratyeka Buddhas are those Bodhi- 
sattvas who strive after and often reach 
the Dharmakaya robe after a series of lives. 
Caring nothing for the woes of mankind 
or to help it, but only for their own bliss, 
they enter Nirvana and—disappear from 
the sight and the hearts of men. In 
Northern Buddhism a ‘Pratyeka Buddha’ 
is a synonym of spiritual Selfishness.— 


“The Voice of the Silence’. H. P. Blav- 


atsky. 

III. (a) “In Hinayana a distinction 
in kind was made between the Arhat, he 
who has merely attained Nirvana or salva- 
tion, and the Buddha who had also: at- 
tained supreme enlightenment, or, more 
correctly, three stages were enunciated :— 
(1) Arhatship, or mere salvation; (2) 
Pratyeka Buddhahood, or private Buddha- 
hood, supreme enlightenment for oneself 
alone; and (3) Buddhakood proper, su- 
preme enlightenment gained in order to 
teach the world. 

According to Hinayana not only is there 
an immense difference between each stage, 
but for the average man the only possible 
goal is Arhatship; only one out of many 
millions may aspire to Pratyeka Buddha- 
hood, and only one in many cycles may 
attain Buddhahood. In primitive Bud- 
dhism, on the other hand, little distinction 
save one of degree, is made between the 
Buddha and his illuminated disciples, and 
the highest goal is open to all) ..... 

Mahayans..... regarded the Arhat 
ideal as selfish. . . . and proclaimed that 
those who were content with self-salyation 
or self-enlightenment might aim only at 
Arhatship or Pratyeka Buddhahood, but 
insisted that its own followers preferred to 
abandon these lower aspirations in order 
that they might become all-saving Buddhas. 

Accordingly in early Mahayana all 
its own followers were called Bodhisattvas, 
Buddhas-to-be, as opposed to the adherents 
of Hinayana, who were termed Cravakas, 
or aspirants only after Arhatship.” 

(b) “The Bodhisattvas are sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to receive their in- 
struction directly from the Sambhogakaya, 
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while the Sho-ojin is for Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas, those who aim at enlightenment for 
themselves alone, selfish yet capable of deep 
theoretical understanding. ... . 7 An 
Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism”, 
William Montgomery McGovern, Ph.D. 


IV. “There is a lower order of saints 
ealled Arhats, or pratyekabuddhas. These 
praiyekaubuddha saints are said to be of a 
. lower order because they live alone... . 
By their spiritual endeavours, they obtain 
a logical understanding of the wey in which 
all worldly things originate and pass away ; 
and by meditation on the essenceless of all 
things, they attain perfect knowledge of 
Nirvana, They are not instructed by any- 
body. . . . and the instruction of others 
does not interest them. The 
higher Buddhas are those who aim not only 
at the vision of truth for destroying their 
inner notion of self or ego and all desires 
of existence and non-existence, but also at 
doing good to all living beings and eon- 
stantly practising the great virtues. Their 
enlightenment includes not only the posses- 
sion of the truth indispensable to salvation, 
but also omniscience, universal knowledge 
of all details of things, and omnipotence. 
The perfect Buddha attains these powers 
not only through his prolonged meditations 

. .. but also through his infinite merits 
of constantly performing the great virtues 
of charity, patience, ete. The man who 
aims at this superior Buddhahood is called 
a Bodhisattva (one who is on the way to 
tho attainment of perfect knowledge). His 
superior aim consists in this that, at the 
cost of personal sufferings, he wishes the 
temporal happiness of others. . He contin- 
ually desires for others a temporal happi- 
ness, and for himself the Buddhahood as 
a means of realizing this service to others.” 
—“Hindu Mysticism” §. N. Dasgupta, 
oe A., Ph.D. (Cal), Ph.D. (Cantab.) 


(a) “Though European 


writers 


ei talk of two Yanas or Vehieles— 


the great and the little—and though this is 
clearly the important distinetion for his- 
torical purposes, yet Indian and Chinese 
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Buddhists frequently enumerate three. 
These are the Sravavkayana, the vehicle 
of the ordinary Bhikshu who hopes to be- 
come an Arhat, the Pratyekabuddhayana 
for the rare beings who are able to become 
Buddhas but do not preach the law to 
others, and in contrast to both of these the 
Mahayana or vehicle of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas.” 

(b).“In the Pali-Canon we hear of 
Arhats, Paceekas Buddhas, and perfect 
Buddhas. For all these the ultimate goal 
is the same, namely Nirvana, but a Pac- 
ceka Buddha is greater than an Arhat, 
because he has greater intellectual powers 
though he is not omniscient, and a perfect 
Buddha is greater still, partly because he 
is omniscient and partly because he saves 


othera,—“Hinduism and Buddhism”. Sir 
Charles Eliot. 
VEO (a) “6 tees according to the 


Buddhist view of sentient beings, there 
are four classes constituting the enlightened 
or holy, and six the unenlightened... . . 
the former are the holy ones who have been 
partly or wholly awakened. The first two 
of the enlightened four are called Sravakas 
(hearers of the Buddha’s teaching) and 
Pratyveka-buddhas (self-enlightened). The 
two are called zijo or those who ride on 
the ‘Lesser Vehicle’. The one class is re- 
sponsive to the four noble truths as set 
forth in the Buddha’s scrmons, while the 
other is in the process of being convinced 
of the truth regarding ‘the twelve links of 
causation’, through their experience of 
things in natnre. The last two are the 
Buddhas (fully enlightened ones) and 
Boddhisattvas (due to become Buddhas), 
who are alive to the reality of the Universe 
and their duties to their fellow-creatures”’. 

(b) “. . . . Human beings are distinct- 
ly different, so we may classify them under 
the following heads: 

(1) Musho-ujo (Sk. agotrakah), those 
who have no Buddha nature; 

(2) Shomonjo-josho (Sk. — sravaka- 
yanabhisamaya-g), those who have definite 
sravaka nature; 

(3) Engakujo-josho (Sk. pratyekubud- 
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dha-yanabhisamaya-g), those who have 
definite Pratyeka-buddha nature; 

(4) Bosotsujo-josho (Sk. tathagata-yan- 
abhisamaya-g), those who have definite 
Bodigattva nature; 

(5) Fujo-shujo (Sk. aniyata-g), those 
whose nature is indeterminate. ... The 
third -Pratyeke-buddhas E. F.) without 
instruction, merely by meditation on natur- 
al phenomena, may attain Nirvana, but do 
not become Buddhas.” —“Honen’s Life and 
Teaching”. Translated by Rev. Harper 
Havelock Coates, M.A., D.D., and Rev. 
Ryuyaki Ishizuka. 

VII. “The Bodhisattvas are specially 
distinguished from the Sravakas (Arhats) 
` and Paceeka-Buddhas or ‘Private Buddhas’ 
who have become followers of the Buddha* 
‘for the sake of their own complete Nir- 
vana’,: for the Bodhisattvas enter upon 
their course ‘out of compassion for the 
world, for the benefit, wealth and happi- 
ness of the world at large, both gods and 
men, for the sake of the complete Nirvana 
of all beings. . . Therefore they are called 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva.’ ’—“Buddha and 
theGospel of. Buddhism”; Ananda Coom- 
araswamy. 

VIII. (1) The Pacctka Yana—(in San- 
skrit ‘“Pratyeka”) means literally; the 
“personal vehicle’ or personal Ego, a com- 
bination of the five lower principles. While 
—(2) the Améta-Yana—(in Sanskrit ‘Am- 
rita’) is translated: — ‘The immortal 
vehicle’, or the Individuality, the Spiritual 
Soul, or the Immortal monad—a combin- 
ation of the fifth, sixth and seventh.”— 
“Mahatma Letters”. 

moO 

News and Notes announces that Mrs. 

Besant will deliver a course of Lectures in 
June in Queen’s Hall, London, the course 
being that which her illness so nn- 
fortunately postponed last year, on “The 
Life after Death.” On Sunday evenings 
‘at 7, on June 9 the subject will be “Not 
all of Me shall Die;” 16th, “The Facts of 
the Intermediate World”; 23rd, “The 
Facts of the Heavenly World” ; 30th, “The 
Return to the School of Life”. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRATYEKA BUDDHAS 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — Ad- 
verting to the recent correspondence in 
your columns on the subject of Pratyeka- 
Buddhas, the following extract from Tke 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism, by James Bis- 
sett Pratt, Ph.D)., Professor of Philosophy 
in Williams College, may be of interest to 
your readers. In his chapter on “The Rise 
of the Mahayana” (p. 225), Mr. Pratt 
writes: 


© “A Pratyeka-Buddha is one who had 
been a learner and follower of some 
Buddha in a previous incarnation, yet did 
not succeed during the life of that Buddha 
in attaining arhatship, and who in a later 
birth, while no Buddha exists in the flesh, 
succeeds by solitary meditation in attain- 
ing complete enlightenment and who there- 
upon enters Nirvana without attempting, 
as the perfect Buddhas or Buddha saviours 
do, to pass on the enlightenment to others. 
The Bratyeki -Buddha is therefore con- 
trasted with the Bodhisattva in much the 
same way as is the ordinary Arhat: both 
are thought of as relatively self-centred. 
The Pratyeka-Buddha is a lonely and soli- 
tary, meditative figure who emphatically 
‘wanders alone like a rhinoceros’. He dif- 
fers from the Arhat, however, in that he 
attains to enlightenment not through the 
direct teaching of a Buddha but by the 
ripening of much accumulated merit and 
by his own meditation which develops a 
seed planted long ago by some ancient 
Buddha,” 


Mr. Pratt refers his readers to an article 
on “Praty eka-Buddha” , by La Vallee 
Poussin in “H.E.R.E.”, which presumably 
is an Enevelopedia, that you will possibly 
be able to identify. 


R. A. V. Morris, 


376 New Church Road, 
Hove, Sussex, England. 
12th April, 1929. 
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“AN IDEAL CHANNEL” 


Editor Canadian Theosophist: — A 
strange fate brings a Theosophical infant 
into the movement for unifying the sun- 


dered elements of a spiritual body. No 


problem of separated brethren was ever 
solved by anyone offering advice—it is 
often more adventurous to give than it is 
to take counsel. But when a great many 
people, scattered over an immense territory 
are interested in an effort at rapproche- 
ment by a composite committee, only por- 
tions of which can meet in the flesh, it 
may be worth while to give a few impres- 
sions of the progress, not of the battle— 
for there is none—but of the chances of 
achieving the sort of cordiality everybody 
desires. During the war some of us tried 
to bring Ontario and Quebce closer to- 
gether. We found that the primary job 
was to develop, if we could, a friendlier 
atmosphere than that in which differences 
thrive. One or two very well-meaning men 
thought certain things should be laid 
down as indispensable to a bonne entente. 
A zealous Ontarion at the start wished to 


draw a line about language beyond which, . 


under no circumstances Ontario would go. 
He was like a lover asking for a kiss and 
showing a revolver. 


Nothing like that has appeared in the . 


communications between representatives 
of the three bodies which are seeking a way 
of unison. Nobody is eager to thresh old 
straw. Everybody wishes to recognize 
conditions for what they are. As a neo- 
phyte, one may have an advantage through 
not knowing anything of the causes of di- 
vision. But this isn’t a case of ignorance 
being bliss and wisdom folly. It makes 
one wish for friendly contact with senti- 
ment on two matters about which he would 
gladly be well-informed. The first’ is the 
extent to which there are really divergent 
schools of Thecsophie thought in Canada, 
The second is as to the desirability of being 
satisfied with a loose co-operation before 
we try for an organic fusion. 
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As less than the least of all saints, I am 
perfectly satisfied to try to find good 
fellowships on the basis of the Society’s 
threa objects, and the exposition of them 
found in official literature—eurely the 


finest incentive to brotherhood und the . 


freest freedom in the search for truth ever 
written. Our very freedom may be our 
danger—I don’t know. But it will take 
a great deal to convince a simple member 
like me that there is any irremovable 
reason why we shouldn’t have the widest 
difference of opinion with the cordialest 
co-operation in public activity. It seems. 
to me that The Canadian Theosophist 


could easily be the ideal channel through | 


which views could be exchanged. The 


“idea oceurs only as this nnmber is almost 


ready for press, so it can only now be 
barely mentioned. 

Mrs. Hampton’s tour last winter showed 
that there are fine possibilities in follow- 
ing a method of co-operation that, because 
it does not begin with organic fusion, is 
likely to develop the best possibilities of 
fusion when the time is ripe—which I 
hope won’t be far distant. If—but space 
forbids. 

Arthur Hawkes. 


248 Beach Ave., Toronto, 8, May 5. 


DID THE MASTERS FAIL? 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — We 
would like briefly to draw your attention 
to a few facts, concerning your query :— 
“Tr it true as is stated in ‘On the Sereen 
of Time’ (Theos. Quarterly) that the lead- 
ers of the so-called Back to Blavatsky move- 
ment believe that the Masters failed in 
their work through H.P.B. and that the 
Society which they founded no longer 
represents them ?” 

First of all, who are to be regarded as 
the “leaders” of the “Back to Blavatsky” 
movement? We suppose Dr. H. N. Stokes, 
the able Editor of the Critic, Mrs. Alice 
Leighton Cleather-Basil Crump. Mr. W. 
Kingsland, and The Blavatsky Assoc’, Mr. 
Prentice of Australia, and the Editors of 


Dawn. We therefore refer your readers 
of the Can. Theo. to some of the written 
statements of the above persons, ie. Mrs. 
Cleather’s “Life and Work” (p. 27) “from 
that hour,.... the T. 8. ‘fatled’— 
failed completely as a living, spiritual 
Force in the World.” (p. 47, p. 48) “ .. 
the T.S. had ‘failed as a living spiritual 
Force’ in the world.” Her followers of the 
B.A. voice these same opinions of course. 
The outstanding necessity today would 
seem to be that those same “leaders” go yet 
farther “Back to Blavatsky” as their own 
personal notions still seem to be of para- 
mount importance, under cover of an ex- 
planation of what H. P. Blavatsky taught, 
as witness the Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleath- 
er-Basil Crump, Chinese Mahayana Bud- 
dhism phase, loudly applauded by Dr. H. 
N. Stokes, the B.A., and others. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleather wrote less 
than four years previous to the publication 
of her “Buddhism the Science of Life”, 
“All exoteric Buddhism is almost as mis- 
leading as other exoteric religions—though 
not quite.” (see B.A. Proceedings No. I.). 
Tt was not “that the Masters failed in 


their work through H.P.B.”, assuredly no,’ 


but that the people were not ready to grasp 
the great opportunity, and that the few of 
- the specially instructed Inner Group 
“failed”—the chief failure. 

The eyclic work of the Masters, however, 
was greater and more far-reaching than 
the establishing of the T.S., and if some 
regard the Adyar Society as a dead failure 
so far as it could serve as a “nucleus”, yet 
the T.S. still flourishes in New York, U. 
S. A., and we venture to think there are 
many real Theosophists today who belong 
to no Theosophical Society. 

(Mre.) J. A. Crampton-Chalk. 

Victoria, B.C., April 24, 1929. 


. Tt is impossible to Jet Mrs. Crampton 
Chalk’s letter pass without pointing out 
that she omitted to quote a very important 
additional comment of Mra. Cleather’s, on 
the same page that Mrs. Crampton Chalk 
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cites, on this very question of the undoubt- 
ed failure of the T, S. as a living spiritual 
force in the world. What Mrs. Cleather 
adds is this: “But this ‘dead failure’ does 
not necessarily imply an equal failure on 
the part of individuals, to prove themselves 
such a ‘Force’; nor does it mean that help 
is no longer extended by the Masters to 
‘those who’ as H. P. B. wrote to the 
Hindus, ‘act up to Their teaching and live 
the life of which They are the best exemp- 
lars (and who) will never be abandoned 
by Them and will always find Their 
beneficent help whenever needed, whether 
obviously or invisibly.’ ’—Fditor. 


H. P. B. LIBRARY ADDRESS 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — Re- 
garding a letter in the April number of 
your magazine signed “J. A. Crampton 
Clark”, with address given as “The H.P.B. 
Lending Library, 1613 Elgin Road, Vie- 
toria, B.C.” I should like to state that the 
Victoria H.P.B. Lending Library has 
never been at that address, nor in charge 
of the person named. The said Library is 
and always has been in the care of Mrs. 
H. Henderson, 348 Foul Bay Road, Vic- 
toria. 

Edith Fielding. 

206, 27th St East, 

North Vancouver, B.C. 


THE H. P. B. LENDING LIBRARY. 


Editor Canadian Theosophist: — The 
above Library, founded by Mrs. A. L. 
Cleather in 1917, is situated at 348 Foul 
Bay Road, Victoria, and is managed by 
the undersigned. As confusion upon this 
head is caused by a letter which appeared 
in your April issue, dated as from the 
H.P.B. Lending Library for which, how- 
ever, another address is given, I must beg 
for space for a brief correction of the 
mistake. 

Some years ago the writer of the letter 
referred to, being then a resident in Cali- 
forma, asked and obtained permission to 
call her Library, which I had helped to 
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build up, a Branch “H.P.B.” Lending 
Library. Upon the owner’s removal of it 
to Victoria, however (where, incidentally, 
no branch is required), all affiliation with 
our Library was severed, and, as the terms 
agreed upon in the use of our Library’s 
name are no longer observed it is a breach 
of ethics to employ the exact title of the 
Library founded by Mrs. Cleather to 
deseribe a defunct Braneh thereof, in a 
letter which is a far-fetched attempt to 
discredit her work. 

Mrs. Chalk’s letter gives excellent and 
profitable quotations from H. P. Blav- 
atsky, which are all in line with the book, 
“Buddhism, The Science of Life”, cited by 
Mrs. Chalk in a sadly laboured effort to 
make a “Mahayana Buddhist Church” 
(never mentioned in the book) loom up as 
a bogey! The question put, as to what need 
have Theosophists for a Church and creed, 
is so wide of the mark that discussion 
thereon would be a mere beating of the air 
so far as the book referred to is concerned 
—the question actually applies to the 
setting up of a Theosophical Church and 
creed on a world-wide platform in the very 
heart of the Theosophical Society, which is 
accountable for the nse of the terin Bud- 
dhism by the author of the book, as being 
now more accurate, than is the term Theos- 
ophy, to convey the original message of the 
Founders of the Theosophical Movement, 
who were all—the Masters and their 
Messenger, H.P.B. followers of the esoteric 
doctrine of the Buddha (“the patron of all 
the adepts”, Mahatma Letters, p. 43) 
which is the Northern Mahayana so often 
given by H.P.B. as authority for her Notes 
in The Voce of the Silence, and they were 
all avowed Buddhists, whilst far beyond 
the fetters of any creed or Church, 

Why, then, assign a deep design to im- 
pose these fetters, to a clear exposition of 
the Founder’s teachings, when given by a 
devoted and faithful pupil of H. P. Blav- 
atsky? The hunt for a peg upon which to 
hang a disguised personal animus is 
obvious. To prove it I will lend “Bud- 
dhism, the Science of Life” post paid to 
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anyone who applies to me for it—there is 
nothing like first-hand judgement. The 
book is sold by me, by The O. E. Critic, 
1207 Q Street, Washington, D.C., and by 
various book stores. 

~ H. Henderson. 


The “H.P.B.” Lending Library, 
Victoria, B.C. 


EVADING THE ISSUE 


In the Canadian Theosophist for April, 
appears a letter signed by Mr. Felix A. 
Belcher, adverting to a contribution of 
mine which appeared in the March num- 
ber of the same magazine. Tt is evident 
from the extracts selected for censure by 
Mr. Belcher, from my contribution, that he 
is not seriously interested in the chief 
theme which 1 was discussing. The pur 
pose of my article was to elevate the im- 
portance of the original teachings of 
Theosophy. My chief contention was that 
much of the material appearing in Theo- 
sophical publications at present, was petty 
and fault finding, and, that “satirical 
thrusts at misguided but well-meaning 
personalities are indulged in too freely 
and with a vicious tone that hurts and 
wounds.” I asked why it was necessary to 
drag personalities into the columns of the 
Theosophical magazine, and further in- 
quired “why not keep these columns pure 
and wholesome for the writings of H.P.B. 
and her masters?” My thought was that 
too much space was being wasted on articles 
that did not reflect the true Theosophical 
teachings and that such space should he 
given over to publish precious articles still 
available, from the pen of H.P.B. and her 
masters. 

Mr. Belcher accuses me of violating my 
own canon of ethics and he is supported in 
this by the editor himself. The editor goes 
so far as to accuse “leaders” in the Society 
as being the first to set the example of 
creating dissension, and . accusing and 
charging each other, of various breaches, 
of ethical and other standards. 
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To this accusation, I do not plead guilty. 
I am not interested in discussing person- 
alities, and the only personality I referred 
to was the present president of the society, 
in connection with a warning issued by H 
P. B. to American Theosophists, which 
applies not only to Mrs. Besant, 
each one of us, for the warning appertains 
to a universal weakness. 

The leaders I accept are H.P.B. and her 
masters. All other leaders, so called, I 
rank as merely officers or officials. I have 
yet to come across an instance of any such 
conduct emanating from H.P.B. and the 
Mahatmas. In 1877, very little was known, 
in the Western world, at all events, of the 
teachings of Theosophy. For more than 
25 years before that period, the Masters 
had been preparing the only available 
Messenger, (H.P.B.), for her mission in 
the world. In September of that year, 
there appeared the first outpouring of in- 
formation, on Theosophy, in the publica- 
tion known as Isis Unveiled. Both H.P.B. 
and her masters, anticipated something of 
the quality of reception the book would be 
accorded. They foresaw that the orthodox 
would question the evidences of the genu- 
ineness of their faith. Scientists and 
pseudo scientists would denounce them. 
They would be opposed by men of letters, 
and various authorities, who would conceal 
their real belief in deference to popular 
prejudice. 

But, in spite of this, they gave assurance 
that the book was written in all sincerity. 
It was meant to do even justice and to 
speak the truth alike, without malice or 
prejudice, and “showed neither mercy for 
enthroned error, nor reverence for usurped 
authority.” 

It seems to me that Theosophy must 
ever contend against “usurped authority 
and enthroned error”. The proponents of 
these seemingly do not want to know the 
truth. They are not seeking it and would 
not recognize it, when it presented itself. 
This because they have shut their minds, 
either wilfully or unconsciously, to its 
recognition. 


but to . 


When the subject arises as to what is 
Theosophy as contrasted with neo or pseudo 
Theosophy, the advocates of the latter are 
never in doubt. They accept, unquestion- 
ingly, and unreservedly, the interpreta- 
tions of self appointed leaders and teachers. 
They are not interested in going to the 
fountain source of information, namely, 
the writings of H. P. Blavatsky and the 
Mahatmas. These works are now avail- 
able, in their original form, and, any 
earnest student seeking exact and un- 
trammeled information on the subject, can 
find it if he will only put forth the mental 
effort necessary. 

Theosophia, or divine wisdom, is a syn- 
onym of eternal truth. Neo theosophy and 
pseudo theosophy are but malignant and 
corrupt distortions. 

I have no desire to enter into controversy 
with any member of the Theosophical 
Society. I have reached certain conclusions 
which I would humbly ask students who 
are becoming interested in Theosophy, to 
seriously consider. 


This pretence of toleration of anything 
and everything connected with Theosophi- 
cal activities, is entirely wrong. No man 
has the right to stand on a Theosophical 
platform and enunciate as true Theosophy 
what may be merely a conception of his 
own. The very word Theosophy had 
dropped out of publie ken for many, many 
years until it was revived by Colonel 
Olcott, the president-founder of the Society. 
The same obtains to the word Occultism, 
which was unknown in its present sense, 
in the Western world, before the writing 
of Isis Unveiled. 


While it might have been necessary in 
the earlier days, when H.P.B. was con- 
cerned in what a master calls “the popular- 
izing of a knowledge of Theosophy”, to 
seek the aid of contributors to her maga- 
zine, that need is not with us today. We 
have in abundance all that was written by 
her and her Teachers, from the seat of in- 
struction, from 1875 to 1891. There is 
material enough there to fill the magazines 
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for years to come, and it is being largely 
neglected. 

Many of the articles that are now 
appearing as interpretations of Theosophy, 
in my opinion, are dangerously misleading 
and should not be published by any con- 
scientious editor without a foot. note, 
stressing that such interpretations are 
merely the outpourings of a particular 
individual understanding. 

My attitude of mind on this subject, I 
recognize, is not acceptable to my critics. 
I am pleading for no personal recognition. 
It has been my Karma to contact the 
sources from which all present leaders, 
prophets, apostles, interpreters, evangelists 
. of Theosophy could have gained their 
knowledge. I have my own convictions as 
to the accuracy of my conceptions, but I 
am not suggesting that others should accept 
them without severe examination. 

I do not thrust them on any one. I do 
not ask you to take what I accept. I merely 
point out to you the source where you can 
find instruction from advanced brothers. 
Seek there for guidance and direction; 
establish your own conclusions and convic- 
tions from such source and no other. 


I am simply and earnestly asking that 
the interpretations of the incompetent, 
which may be specious, be not accorded the 
prominence that those who control Theoso- 
phical magazines in the present day, feel 
they are entitled to command. 


To be denied access to the columns of a 
magazine on the pretext of a violation of the 
canon of non-discussion of personalities, is 
not Theosophical. In the first place, so- 
far as I am concerned, I insist there has 
been no violation. 


The chief purpose of the writer, is to im- 
plore sincere students to take advantage of 
the opportunity that now presents itself of 
studying the doctrines of Theosophy as 
they were originally given out and by those 
who were competent to teach: and to waste 
- mot precious time on the unworthy. 


W.M.W. 


“ BUDDHISM, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE ” 


This most valuable little book has en- 
tered its second edition. I am sorry I did 
not see the first edition, but better late 
than never. Mrs, Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Mr. Basil Crump who are the authors 
and compilers, have laid us all under a 
debt of gratitude for the concise way in 
which they have brought together a large 
number of the more essential things that 
Madam Blavatsky set before us, along with 
some corroborative material and testimony 
from the highest authority available in 
Asia. Both the authors belong to the 
Blavatsky tradition of Theosophy, and they 
have been through their baptism of fire, 
having been assailed and being still 
assailed by envious and ill-natured per- 
sons who cannot see the wood on account 
of the trees. There is much in the book 
that may puzzle the beginner, but it is quite 
the best thing for him that he should 
puzzle a little, and find out some things 
for himself, instead of having a panada 
made for him which he learns to think of as 
a sacrament. The one thing that is healthy 
for us about our food, whether mental or 
physical, is to know that we have to chew 
it for ourselves. Thero has been much 
dispute over whether Theosophy is Chris- 
tian or Buddhist or Hindu. It is none 
of these. But each of them is based on 
Theosophy. I have used Christianity as 
a medium for Theosophy because most 
people in this land are familiar with the 
Christian speech and symbols. Mrs. 
Besant and her friends are devotees of the 
Hindu forms and language. Mrs. Cleather 
follows Madam Blavatsky and Col. Olcott 
in choosing Buddhism as the vehicle in 
which Theosophy may find clearest ex- 
pression. The absence of ritual observ- 
ance and the reliance on Karma and Re- 


incarnation are great helps in this respect. 


Still more interesting is the actual rela- 
tionship shown to exist between the present 
Buddhist Hierarchy and the Elder 
Brothers. Vexed questions as to auth- 
ority of the Hinayana and the Mahayana 
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will no donbt raise argument and dispute, 
but the earnest and truth-seeking student 
should have little difficulty in finding his 
way with the assistance which this book 
provides. Remarkable as the book is, per- 
haps the most striking thing about it for 
many readers will be the illustrations and 
fae similes. There are a dozen of these 
and they inelude portraits of His Serene 
Holiness The Tashi Lama and Madam 
Blavatsky, and a number of other interest- 
ing matters. However, it is to the sub- 
stance of the book that one turns with real 
satisfaction. “In these pages,” states the 
Foreword, “we endeavour to show that 
Buddhiem,: especially the Esoteric Ma- 
hayana, is not only deeply philosophical, 
but also possesses a system of Evolution 
far more comprehensive than the Darwin- 
ian, from which it differs radically con- 


cerning the antiquity and origin of Man.” — 


These writings have been so acceptable to 
the Buddhist authorities that a transla- 


` tion has been made into Chinese by Mr. 


B. T. Chang, of the Bureau of Economic 
Information, Chinese Government, and 
Governor Jui-lin expressed strong approval 


of the views embodied in the book, con-- 


sidering them “a correct exposition of the 
Mahayana doctrine as taught in China.” 
Tt is interesting to find the following state- 
ment thus endorsed: “The Western world 
has always scoffed at H. P. Blavatsky’s 
statements that the Adepts or Arhats exist 
as living men, that she was taught by them, 
and that they are the custodians of an 
archaic Esoteric Doctrine which was taught 
by the Buddha to ‘the ‘select circle of his 
Arhats’ (The Secret Doctrine, Introd. xx. 


` 1888 Edn.). They belong to the Order of 


the Bodhisativas or Nirmanakayas, who 
renounce Nirvana in order to remain with 
and help humanity. . In China I find that 
a careful distinction is drawn between 
the self-sacrificing Bodhisattva (Ch. Puti- 
sate, abbreviated to Pusa) and Arahant 
‘who has aimed at and attained self- 
realization’ (Buddhist China by R. F. 
Johnston, p. 81). This distinction was 
first made clear to the Western world by 


. onement with the Master within. 


H. P. Blavatsky (See The Voice of the 
Silence, note 43 on ‘The Buddhas of Com- 
passion’).” The Hinayana Buddhists, it 
is pointed out, “with a few exceptions, 
deny that Buddha had an esoteric doctrine, 
maintaining that the whole of his teach- 
ings are contained in the Pali Canon.” 
The Chinese Buddhists assert that “form- 
erly there was an Esoteric Doctrine (Ch. 
Pi-mi-chih-tao-li) in China, but it was sup- 
pressed by one of the Ming emperors on 
account of dangerous applications of its 
teachings, and now they have ‘to seek 
esoteric instruction in Tibet.” Mrs. Clea- 
ther quotes from an article by Rev. 
Zitsuzen “Ashitsu (of the Tendai School 
in Japan): “Without deep meditation 
and a full understanding of the doctrine 
of Enlightenment, no one can attain to 
He that 
would know the spirit of the Good Law 
should not idle away his time in books 
and sctiptures, nor fatten upon the 
thoughts of others, but should meditate 
upon his own state of life and conduct, 
closely guard his mind and senses, and 
learn who, in himself, it ie that thinks 
and feels; this being the key that opens 
the gate which leads into the Path of 
Buddha.” We have been hearing this 


teaching lately from an unexpected source, 


and it all corroborates H.P.B.’s inmost 
teaching, sweeping aside all the psychic 
revelations and the voluminous lucubra- 
tions in the endless volumes of recent 
years, Mrs. Cleather emphasizes four 
points that the west should be acquainted 
with—“Man is potentially immortal; 
every man is born on earth again and 
again; the Law of cause and effect; men 
are one in essence.” Mr. Crump writes 
luminously on “Tibetan Initiates on the 
Buddha,” and follows it with a most com- 
pact and lucid account of the leading facts 
of the Secret Doctrine and its Teachers, 
covering about fifty pages. The whole 
book is a contribution not only to the en- 
lightenment of the West but also to the 
formation of a wise and well-based Asiatic 
union of the Buddhist peoples. As Ossen- 
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dowski has written: “This great continent 
of mysterious Pontiffs, Living Gods, Ma- 
hatmas, and readers of the terrible book 
of Karma, is awakening; and the ocean of 
hundreds of millions of human lives is 
lashed with monstrous waves.” One feels 
that this little book is capable of doing 


MR. FLETCHER RUARK 


Nominated by Montreal Lodge and elected 
recently to the General Executive 
for 1929-30. 


much for the vast continent as it may do 
much for any individual who will make 
it his study. The Peace of the Buddha, 
that passes understanding, dwells in it, 
and the Love of the Master, and the Fel- 
lowship of Life Eternal. 


AE S. S. 


“world, but God’s. 
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THE TROUBLE OF THE BODY 


Do not let the trouble of the body eat 
into the mind. Keep your mind free. 
Sometimes this courage and this happiness 
will eure the ill. The body is not always 
master of the mind; it should be the serv- 
ant. The mind should be the master. The 
will should dominate, It can control in 
many things the body; it can make cures 
of illness. The West has suddenly dis- 
covered this as a new thing; the East knew 
it always. ... If there was no evil, 
ouly good, how could the will be strength- 
ened? If his way was always clear before 
him he would degenerate to a machine 
thar runs on rails. Evil is necessary, and 
the same power that made the good made 
the evil also, for its own righteous purpose. 
Therefore this world is not the Devil's 
It is full of beautiful 
things made for our happiness; it is full 
of evil things to make us strong.—IL. 
Ficlding Hall, The Inward Light. 

mm l 

The only deeree of Karma, an eternal 
and immutable deeree, is absolute Har- 
-mony in the world of Matter as it is in the 
world of Spirit. It is not, therefore, 
Karma that rewards or punishes, but it is 
we, who reward or punish ourselves, ac- 
cording to whether we work with, through 
and along with Natire, abiding by the 
laws on which that Harmony depends, or 
—hbreak them.—8&. D., 7. 643. 
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THE GIFT OF THE EAST 


BY WILLIAM C. CLARK 


I want to put before you a brief and 
simple analysis of the ethical and religious 
philosophy of our Western world, its inher- 
cnt limitations and defects, with the object 
of throwing some light on the strange and 
significant events which are taking place 
before our eyes to-day. We are living in 
a most interesting and significant period 
of human history,—in the last phase of 
an historical era. We see before us the 
spectacle of a great historical Religion, its 
impulse exhausted, its wheel come full- 
circle, visibly breaking up into a number 
of cults, each loosely aggregated around 
some idea or concept borrowed from the 
dying Religion that gave it birth. And 
with the breaking up of the Western Re- 
‘ligion, which was the pivotal point of 
Western civilization, there is also disap- 
pearing the old social order. 

But in the Universe in which we live 

. nothing can stay in a state of transition 
for very long; the ceaseless energies of 
Nature resistlessly impel towards some 
sort of organization. It becomes practical- 
ly certain from our reading of history, 
that within one or at most two human 
generations, the intellectual and spiritual 
forces at work in the minds of imen in the 
West will have formulated for themselves 
a new mythos, a new, and it is to be hoped, 
-a more adequate interpretation of man’s 
_relation'to the Universe. To put it some- 


what differently; men and women two 
generations from now will be trying to 
discover what their essential function is 
on this planet through the medium of en- 
tirely new religious and scientific concep- 
tions. The essential nature of their atti- 
tude to their fellows and the Universe may 
have changed much or little or scarcely 
at all; but it is certain that the western 
mind will approach the deep mystery of 
existence through a changed formula, 
through a different religious and social 
organization. And the fate of the Western 
civilization throughout the course of the 
new historical period upon which we are 
entering,—that is to say, the happiness 
and well-being of countless millions of 
human beings through long centuries of 
time—, will be appreciably affected by 
whatever wise effort is made in this gen- 
eration to arrive at a far truer and more 
adequate religious, ethical and scientific 


‘method of approaching civilized man’s 


first great task—the task of discovering 
the secret of his own nature, and of his 
true relation to the Universe. 

I can think of no more splendid task for 
the youth of this generation than to engage 
in this effort to create a new and more 
adequate mythos which will, not so much 
contain as draw out ‘and expand the re- 


ligious impulse of the generations to come, . 


—to consecrate their youthful ardour and 
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enthusiasm to the labour of making mani- 
fest an entirely new interpretation of the 
soul of man. 

In presenting to you a brief analysis of 
our Western religion, with its utter power- 
lessness to draw out and inspire the in- 
tellectual and spiritual energies required 
for this hoped- -for.and indispensable new 
; interpretation of man’s relation to the Uni- 
Verse —this new and ampler affirmation 
of the human spirit—I am conscious of no 
other motive than a sense of humanity’s 
dire need, and a belief in the unique char- 
acter of the present opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity such as occurs only once in thous- 
ands of years. For you must go a long 
way back in human history before you will 
find a period when the minds of so many 
millions of civilized human beings were so 
open to examine unfamiliar truths and 
new ideas as they are to-day. The vague 
but widespread sense of futility, the hope- 
less inadequacy of the religion, the ethics, 
the science, and philosophy of the dying 
Order, constitute the greatness of the 
opportunity. 

For most assuredly, in fifty years from 
now, this opeumindedness will have dis- 
appeared, the brief period of pause. and 
reflection will have ended and inevitably 
the soul of Wester civilization will have 
incarnated itself in a new form and, for 
good or ill; for enlightenment or practical 
stagnation the choice will have been made, 
and the soul of the West will have entered 
upon its new phase of cyclic activity down 
the centuries on its self-appointed way, 
either onward to the glory and inspiration 
of new achievement, or sadly and hopeless- 
ly towards the shame of frustration and 
defeat! These are the stakes being played 
for to-day, and the play-ground is the mind 
of the rising generation. 

Let us try to examine the canses of our 
past failure, and to discover wherein lies 
our hope for the future, unless the true 
cause of past failures is known, there will 
be every likelihood of our unwittingly re- 
peating the same blunders in the future. 
I think we would do well to Jook for the 
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chief cause of failure of the Western civili- 
zution to meet and solve its most serious 
problems as they arose, in the confused 
and troubled sphere of religion. Let us 
try to approach the subject of Religion in 
a strictly scientific spirit—that is with an 
intelligent and, as far as possible, disin- 
terested desire to master the facts and thus 
perhaps get to know the truth behind the 
facts. 

What then are the prerequisites of a 
civilized man’s religion! Tt is not easy to 
say! What at least, is the natural and 
fitting sphere of civilized man’s religion 4 
It is by common consent regarded as that 
nebulous sphere designated the “Spiritual” 
—a sort of no-man’s-land which lies out- 
side the sphere of those activities con- 
cerned with man’s business or pleasure. 
1 think very few indeed would seriously 
consider a definition of religion which 
would identify it with modern business! 
(and perhaps still fewer would think of 
associating religion with pleasure). But 
perhaps we would do well to go back and 
try to trace the religious impulse from its 
beginnings and follow its probable course 
down to where it joins and merges with 
the fuller stream of religion where it is 
fonnd in much later stages of civilized life. 

dn a race in which the nascent Intellec- 
tual Principle has become sufficiently 
active to enable its best developed types to 


inake even the most simple and elementary | 


observations upon the great mystery of 


incarnate existence, one of the first facts | 


to be observed by the developing mind is 
the enrious and puzzling dualism in man’s 

being. The budding philosopher discovers 
in himself and in his fellows powerful 


_Unpulseg and tendencies which, if followed 


without restraint, would make human life 
in communities practically impossible. He 
finds strong natural impulses which must 
be cheeked and disciplined if his rudi- 
mentary civilization is to be preserved and 
continue to grow. Then, from time to 
time, our tribal thinker encounters in him- 
self and others an outbreak of an entirely 
different class of impulses in complete 
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conflict with the former class. This second 
order of impulses which he observes is of 
a generous, kindly, self-forgetful nature; 
and these too have occasionally to be 
checked, as under favourable conditions 
they tend to run to extremes and carry the 
individual farther than prudence would 
approve and thus lead to after regrets. 

These are, perhaps, the first philosophi- 
cal observations the human mind ever 
makes. It reveals to the observer a strange 
and often disconcerting dualism in his 
being, which ever tends to lead or drive 
him to extremes, alternating between 
violent and ferocious selfishness, and an 
extravagant generosity and self-forgetful- 
ness.. It is upon this observation that 
races of men groping after the great 
mystery of existence base their attempts 
to construct for . themselves a practical 
philosophy of life. And I will allow my- 
self to say in passing that even races with 
centuries of civilization behind them have 
by no means solved the problem of this 
bewildering dualism in man’s being! For 
indeed this problem presents to the human 
mind some strange anomalies. A deeper 
study of the question than the primitive 
mind can compass reveals the fact that this 
mysterious dualism in all its ramifications 
makes up the sum-total of all man’s con- 
scious experience ! 

But let us briefly follow up the probable 
development of a simple practical religion 
from its erede beginnings. The more 
turbulent and violent impulses being obvi- 
ously dangerously anti-social, become dis- 
trusted at an early stage of the investiga- 
tion, and the needful restraints are en- 
forced by punishments and social disabili- 
ties of various kinds. Sooner or later an 
attempt is made to discover the mysterions 
source of these impulses which so frequent- 
ly over-rule the man and carry him whith- 
ersoever they will. Thus the idea takes 
birth that man lives in a world surrounded 
by .evil powers which seek to mislead and 
perhaps destroy him. But ever the strange 

‘impulse that wells up in his heart to strive 
to practise those virtues which he has come 


to regard as such, leads him by a very . 


simple analogy to posit the existence 
of celestial Powers who inspire bim to per- 
form all his best actions. Thus we have 
the simple ideas, based upon the observa- 
tions of the facts of daily life, which will 
afterwards blossom into the fully-accredit- 
ed and deeply impressive theological dogma 
of God and the Devil,—a God who is bene- 
ficent and means well by us, and a male- 
ficent Devil who is trying to destroy us. 

What man actually consideres himself 
to be at this stage, he would probably find 
it very hard to determine. He does not 
hold himself fully responsible for his evil 
actions, as they were suggested and possi- 
bly inspired by the Devil. His good actions 
(which often surprise none so much as 
himself) he is inclined to inseribe to 
celestial influences. And thus he comes 
vaguely to distrust himself at both ex- 
tremes of his being. At this stage this 
view of himself is perfectly natural and 
not entirely without foundation, for he is 
not yet fully responsible for his actions. 
The essentially human Principle of his 
being, the Principle which forever dis- 
tinguishes him from the highest animal, 
is only dimly active. The mysterious In- 
tellectual Principle which will play such 
‘a striking role in his future development 
is only beginning to awaken. For it is the 
development and use of Mind which alone 
makes man a fully responsible being, and 
automatically links his destiny for good or 
ill to his own actions and all their results. 
But at the stage which we are considering, 
man has about the degree of responsibility 
of a half-developed child; and his instinct 
to attribute both the good and evil in his 
being to external causes, is an instinctive 
recognition that the day of his full respon- 
sibility has not yet dawned. 

I think I have now sufficiently indicated 
the origin of the far later theological God 
and the equally theological Devil. The 
conception goes back to the most primitive, 
untutored human instinct. When we come 
to examine Religion in mediaeval and even 
in modern Europe, it is astonishing how 
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little intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment we find in the wide-spread, ill-starred 
Religion of the West. Theological and 
pseudo-mystical trappings you will find 
in abundance; impressive theological jar- 
gon, and intricate and confused theological 
casuistry in superabundance; but behind 
it all you shall find a few atavistic instincts 
and fears, a few rudimentary tribal con- 
ceptions of Man and Deity! The European 
mind has excelled in the investigation of 
the material side of Nature; its genius 
has taken that bent. But the intense pre- 
occupation with this side of Nature has 
somewhat blunted the faculties of the 
Western mind and unfitted it for the in- 
vestigation of the subtler phenomena of the 
subjective side of Nature. This was prob- 
ably inevitable; the trend of Western 
civilization has ever been towards the more 
obvious and tangible side of things. The 
chief reason for this, I think, is to be 
found in the early history of civilization. 
As the power of the old Roman empire 
waned, its place was taken by a new power. 
This power was Ecclesiastical and laid 
. claim to give spiritual direction to the 
young nations of Europe. Under this new 
power there was fostered and developed 
the conviction in the European mind that 
Spiritual and Religious were synonymous 
terms. As the military and political power 
of Rome declined, the new ecclesiastical 
power grew and spread. Thus the Re- 
ligion of the West arose,—a Religion pure- 
ly Semitic in its character and basing its 
dogmas on no more than the slightest 
knowledge of man’s psychic and spiritual 
constitution, its priests and theologians 
having grotesque ideas of the nature of the 
Universe and man’s place therein. Under 
such an influence it was only natural that 
all philosophie investigation should be 
sternly discouraged; and when we remind 
ourselves that the Ecclesiastical power over 
the lives of men was practically absolute 
and soon became fiercely despotic, we can 
see how much likelihood there was of the 
enlightenment and spiritualizafion of the . 
European mind under such conditions! 
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Centuries later when the repressed ener- 
gies of the soul of Europe had gathered 
force enough to do battle with the gross, 
unepiritual Ecelesiastical power, a tardy 
and partial victory was won, and scientific 
and philosophical investigation was made 
possible. But the finer qualities of the 
European mind had become atrophied and 
warped by repression and superstition, and 


-when finally a measure of intellectual free- 


dom was won, the inevitable bent was 
towards the investigation of the more 
obvious and objective side of Nature. 
Hence Western science and philosophy 
were almost inevitably destined to be 
materialistic. Think of the situation; 
Here were a number of gifted men, their 
souls aflame with the love of knowledge, 
but the cold eye of the Sacred Office was 
upon them and, for scientific investiga- 
tion they were given religious dogma, and 
for philosophy they were offered Roman 
theology! Is it any wonder that such men, 
when at last their minds were free, should 
prefer to study in the realm where their 
facts were to be verified, and their theories 
be checked by mathematical calculations ? 
This is one at least of the reasons why 
Western science and philosophy took so 
strong a materialistic bent. The soul of 
Europe was fed in its infancy on a gross 
religious materialism, and later on a 
scientific and philosophical materialism. 
Now materialism is perfectly true and 
fitting in its proper place; it is one side of 
Nature, our great Mother. But the 
objective side of Nature will never be the 
exelusive preoccupation of a race of de- 
veloped people. For the human entity to 
develop its full powers, there must be a 
Spiritual and Psychic blending with 
Nature, and this, pure Materialism makes 
impossible. A race which does not possess 
the clue to man’s true relation to Nature 
can never give rise to a great and enduring 
civilization. A race that is rooted only in 
the material aspect of Nature, must 
always follow the laws of matter and re- 
main blind to the deeper meaning of life 
and powerless in the face of its baffling 
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problems. Beauty, Harmony and the per- 
fect loveliness of human relationships can 
be known in their fulness only to a race 
which has brought itself into true relation- 
ship with the whole of Nature! 

Now a philosophy which has any great 
practical value must be able to throw light 
on all the profound problems in the life 
of man. It must be able to provide man 
with the clue by which he can bring his 
life into an ever truer relation with the 
life ef the Universe, for in this truer rela- 
tionship alone will he find his truest hap- 
piness and his deepest satisfaction. The 
defects of our Western philosophy and 
religion are too crude and glaring to pass 
over. Philosophy has never been able to 
tell us whether man is a purely material 
being, differing in no way from the higher 
animals save in the possession of a more 
highly organized cerebral! and nervous 
structure. Religion talks vaguely and 
piously of a “soul”, but in what part of 
man’s being it inheres and what is its 
function, it cannot tell! To the great 
question of immortality — the age-old 
question, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ it gives but a halting reply. To 
the most practically important question 
that could be raised, “What is humanity’s 
special function on this planet?” it mum- 
bles incoherently. To that other, and close- 
ly related question as to man’s true rela- 
tion to his fellow-creatures, it speaks in 
various tones, emotionally, sentimentally, 
vaguely, idealistically, but at no time 
helpfully. What help have the toiling 
millions of the West derived from this 
Western Religion or Philosophy to enable 
them to discover the meaning and: signifi- 
cance of their wunrewarded toil, their 
maimed bodies and their dwarfed, 
neglected minds? or whether they have 
any significance! Western Religion has 
spoken much of the soul, but with what 
vagueness, what confusion, what intellec- 
tual and spiritual impotence! 

What in the last analysis is to be found 

‘behind the imposing edifice of Western 
Religion? I asked the question a little 


while ago; “What may a civilized man 
reasonably expect from a religion which 
lays claim to his allegiance?’ Does it 
throw a clear light on the mystery of those 
immortal Twin Wrestlers, Good and Evil? 
What is the meaning and function of Death 
in the scheme of things? What does it 
know of the great problem of immortality ? 
Does it offer the reasonable hope of a 
definite and thoroughly scientific theory ? 
What explanation does it offer of the 
seemingly blind injustice of Nature ?—of 
the obscure, unrecognizable heroisms of 
which life is so full? Of unrewarded 
merit and its opposite of unmerited afflu- 
ence and successful knavery in high places ? 
Of “Precious friends hid in death’s date- 
less night”? Whither have they gone and 
shall we ever see them again? With what 
stammering voice the Religion of the West 


has spoken to men of these high matters! _ 


Indeed Western Religion on analysis turns 
out to be little other than tribal relagion 
grown sophisticated! A conception of 
Deity purely primitive; an eager grasping 
at: authority over the minds of men; a 
pretence of knowledge by means of impos- 
ing but empty claims; intellectual and 
spiritual blindness hiding behind the two 
pillars of the Christian temple—Credulity 
and Awe! 

It is only because I am convinced that 
religious philosophy has a lofty and in- 
valuable place in human life that I allow 
myself to speak thus. But Western civiliz- 
ation has fared disastrously at the hands 
of its Religion—and the appalling blunder 
must not be repeated unless we would see 
a repetition down the coming centuries of 
the new historical Period of the blindness, 
the wretchedness, the spiritual degradation 
of the past! The sonl of Europe has been 
fed from its birth on the husks of a Semitic 
faith; this has inevitably led to a Semitic 
conception of the Universe. This con- 
ception pertains to a very early stage of 
civilization. It is probably an inevitable 
stage through which the soul of man must 
pass; but it is a fatal conception for an 
Aryan people, for it can-never give birth to 
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a great and enduring civilization. 

I have spoken of the need for the 
creation of a new and adequate religious 
“mythos” as a vehicle for a freer and 
ampler expression of the human spirit in 
the new historical cycle upon which we are 
now entering. If Western civilization is 
to enter upon a cycle of new and splendid 
achievement, there must be a complete 
break with the past! There are new and 
unexplored energies of the human soul to 
be called forth, for only by these can the 
work be done. The soul of the old Western 
civilization is spent—its work is done. For 
the new cycle, a new soul is required. 
Energies which a Semitic Religion could 
never evoke are required,—hence the need 
for an entirely new interpretation of man 
and of the Universe. 

But it could not be reasonably expected 
of the Western mind with its finer facul- 
ties blunted, its energies dwarfed, its self- 
confidence sapped by long centuries of a 
spiritual low dict, to suddenly, unaided, 
and undirected, rige up in strength and 
destroy the strong racial hypnosis which 
has been laid upon its mind, and stand 
forth great-souled, beautiful and free! No 
such miracle is to be looked for. 
Western mind will be roused from its hyp- 
notie sleep and liberated from its servi- 
tude to tribal conceptions and ignoble 
standards, by the toil and sacrifice of its 
noblest and most gifted sons and daughters, 
These will go back and drink at the ancient 
well-springs of the race,—our long-neglec- 
te] Aryan heritage. For it is out of the 


East that the light shall come which shall | 


break the spell which has been set upon 
the mind and soul of the West. It is the 
study of the great religious Philosophy of 
our Aryan forefathers which will gradual- 
ly bring us back to health and strength. 
This Philosophy is the finest flower of 
.our Aryan race,—the mightiest achieve- 
ment of the human spirit on this planet. 
The most gifted minds of our race will go 
back to this ancient treasure-house of 
Wisdom and be healed of all the intellectual 
disease, all the eyil atavietie dreams, all 
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the spiritual weariness of the age that is 
past. 

Let us bring into contrast for a moment 
the Semitie doctrine, upon which the soul 
of the West has been fed, with the ancient 
Aryan interpretation of man’s nature, and 
behold the abyss which forever divides 
them. Thus says a great Christian theo- 
logian who puts in a few lucid and well- 
chosen phrases the Semitic interpretation 
of the mind and soul of humanity; “Let 
it stand as an indubitable truth, which no 
enquirieg can shake, that the mind of man 
is so entirely alienated from the righteous- 
ness of God, that he cannot conceive, desire 
or design anything but what is wicked, dis- 
torted, foul, impure and iniquitous; that 
his heart is so thoroughly environed by sin 
that it can breathe out nothing but corrup- 
tion and rottenness.” This, you will note, 
is the interpretation of manhood upon 
which the Soul of the West has been 
nurtured for long centuries. 

As we have seen earlier in this study, 
this view of the human entity was perfect- 
ly natural to primitive man. To himself 
he seemed an amorphous, vacillating 
creature, acted upon continually by mys- 
terions powers, some of them inimical and 
some friendly. Later in his history when 
he was told that he was in his real nature 
essentially inclined to the powers of evil, 
he was quite ready to believe it, for at 
that stage hie distinctively human powers 
were only beginning to stir in him. But 
what an appalling doctrine on which ‘to 
found a religious system for an Aryan 
race! Can you wonder that the Soul of 
the West is exhausted ? 

The discovery by the spiritual genius 
of the ancient Aryans that the human 
entity exists in living relation with a liv- 
ing Universe, is by an immeasurable dist- 


ance the greatest triumph of the human . 


spirit. By a creative insight, never since 
equalled, the Aryan spirit rose to the 
realization of the oneness of man with 
nature, and with supernatnre. Physically, 
psychieally, intellectually and spiritually 
man is compounded, he held, of the living 
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elements of which the Universe consists— 
flesh of its flesh, blood of its blood, breath 
of its breath, Spirit of its Spirit. Each of 
man’s powers—Intellect, Emotion, Inspir- 
ation, Intuition—is a temporarily isolated 
fragment of the immeasurable Cosmic life 
localized and become conscious in the soul 
of man! What vistas of power and lofty 
achievement does not this open up! This 
_semi-animal creature man! so weak, yet 
‘potentially so mighty! Fed at every level 
of his being by the very life-breath of the 
Universe! Small wonder a great poet once 
exclaimed ; 

“Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity !” 

This then is the Gift of the East for 
which I would bespeak your carnest and 
life-long attention and study. It is a 
subject which in range of depth and height 
is coterminous with the Universe. We 
shall never fathom its depths or scale its 
soaring peaks; but it eontains for us wealth 
nutold ; it is the key to the Future; it will 
regenerate Western civilization and eman- 
cipate a race from spiritual and intellectual 
servitude. 

But do not let us deceive ourselves; these 
great results will never take place of them- 
selves, The forces of human regeneration 
require human agents and human toil and 
sacrifice, The Soul of the West has been 
debauched and weakened by long centuries 
ot degrading superstition, and it will not 
respond gladly or at once to any declara- 
tion of the Aryan spirit. This spirit will 
make its way ‘slowly and only as it finds 
those who are able and willing to be in 
themselves its incarnation. The mind of 
the West will be very slow to accept and 
take np its so long delegated responsibili- 
ties. For a Western people to turn about 
and begin to hold themselves, and them- 
selves alone, fully responsible for the mis- 
chances, defects, oppressions, injustices of 
their own and their national lives will be 
indeed a new and bracing discipne. There 
will be so much that has hitherto been com- 
fortably set down to the “mysterious de- 
crees of Providence”, to be attributed to 
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its real source human folly, sloth, coward- 
ice and rank dishonesty, that -we can con- 
fidently expect fierce hostility and deter- 
mined opposition to a teaching so subver- 
sive of the comfort of those who are already 
comfortable! 

But the resurgent Aryan spirit in our 
race will be the friend of the oppressed and 
the disinherited and of those whose minds 
have lain inert and stagnant in the shadow 
of a priinitive faith. Beauty and Strength 
and Courage will become the standards by 
whieh all things will be judged. 

That movement inaugnrated on this con- 
tincnt towards the end of the 19th century 
whore chief outward expression was the 
Theosophical Society, was inaugurated for 
the sole purpose of introducing the Ancient 
Aryan philosophy to the Western mind. 
The plan adopted was the organization of 
independent and autonomous bodies of 
students whose intellectual and spiritual 
faculties were sufficiently freed froin re- 
ligions bigotry and superstition, and who 
proved themselves able to recognize and 
respond to the Aryan note. These bodies 
of students, it was hoped, would be the 
ablest, freest and most independent and 
diseiplined minds in the West—people 
who were ready to examine all religious 
and philosophical theories, and recognize 
and combine all that was best and worth 
while in them into a thoronghly practical 
theory of wise liging suited to modern 
Western conditions. 

Those of yon who know anything about 
the history of the Theosophical Society, 
know how sadly it has fallen short of the 
original expectations! Through. weakness 
and confused thinking, but above all, 
through the neglect of the study of the 
Aryan philosophy entrusted to them, the 
carly students of the Theosophical Society 
entirely failed to grasp the magnitude of 
the task required of them! Perhaps the 
students of the early days of the Society 
were too deeply enmeshed in the apirit of 
their age to be able to go far—to attain to 
any great degree of spiritual freedom; for 
the spirit of one’s time and generation, re- 
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inforced by the momentum of long cent- 
uries is very hard to throw aside. Too 
easy compromizes were made with popular 
religious prejudices and superstitions; too 
strong an appeal was made to immature 
minds, and the Society was over-weighted, 
and, for all high purposes, swamped and 
emasculated. 


But very much has happened since then. 
Scientific discoveries, philosophical seep- 
ticism, and above all, the Great War, 
have destroyed vast masses of age-old 
prejudices and credulous beliefs. As I 
have said, the Western mind to-day is more 
open and accessible to fresh ideas than it 
has ever been within historical times. 


And the same challenge confronts us 
now and the opportunity is unrivalled, 
and will not soon recur. The greatest spir- 
itual philosophy the mind of man has ever 
known has been re-stated in terms of West- 
ern thought; and a race whose spiritual 
bankruptey has been all too clearly demon- 
strated will do ill to neglect or ignore it! 
Shall we, learning from the mistakes of the 
past, once again make an appeal to all that 
is noble, high-minded and free in our 
generation-—speak to it of the dormant 
spiritual energies at the centre of man’s 
being which alone can liberate us from our 
evil, atavistic dreams! “And above al] do 
not let us again underestimate the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the task,—for to 
bring this lofty and austere philosophy into 
the repute which is its due, will demand 
the best that is in us. 

But I do not know a more inspiriting 
eall to battle for all that is young and 
ardent and courageous and adventurous in 
our so long fettered race. And, by the 
Lord, their courage and ardour and forti- 


tude will be needed; for it will take all we . 


have of these to regenerate the soul of a 
race! And to those choice spirits who are 
resolved to fight in this war until they are 
overcome—for victory is long centuries 
distant—TI would offer these words of one 
of the greatest and noblest of England’s 
poets ; 


“Though fallen thyself never to rise again, 
Live and take comfort, thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee, air, earth 


and skies: 

There’s not a breathing of the common 
wind i 

That will forget thee; thou hast great 
allies ; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies 
And Love, and man’s unconquerable 
mind.” ‘ 


W. ©. CLARK. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY 
DAYS OF THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. | 


By John W. Lovell, F. T. S. 
(Continued from Page 72) 


Mabel Collins (Mrs. Kenningdale Cook) 
the daughter of Mortimer Collins, the 
Writer, was born on the 9th day of Sep- 
tember, 1851. She was not the niece of 
Wilkie Collins, the great novelist, as has 
been erroneously stated. She called her- 
self a “Nine” as she was a ninth child, 
born on the ninth day of the ninth month, 

I came first in touch with her about the 
year 1884. At that time I was publishing 
a series of books under the title of “Lovell’s 
Library” and included in it several novels 
written by her. This led to a correspond- 
ence that continued with some lapses for 
over forty years. When her greatest work 
“Light on the Path” was brought out here 
by Mr. Judge, J. obtained a first copy and 
that, though now almost worn out, has been 
my constant companion ever since. 

The full title of the work in that first 
edition is: “Light on the Path, a Treatise 


` written for the Personal Use of those who 


are Ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom and 
who Desire to enter within its influence. 
Written down by M. C., a fellow of the 
Theosophical Society. Reprinted with the 
additional notes of the author for the 
Aryan Theosophical Society of New 
York.” 

Later, in 1889, I published an edition 
of the work, and on writing to Mabel Col- 
lins as to the payment of royalty, she wrote 
me: “I do not expect anything at all from 
you for “Light on the Path”, as it has 
been pirated largely “and can be of no 
pecuniary value to you. It has never 
brought me a farthing and I do not expect 
it ever will.” But in this she was mistaken 
becanse it did, later, indirectly through my 
publication of the “Light on the Path” 
Bookplate which realized some $1,100 for 
her. Also when the United Lodge of 


Theosophists in Los Angeles, California, 
decided in 1920 to publish the work, in 
connection with three others, the “Bhagavad 
Gita,” “Voice of the Silence” and “Patan- 
jali’s Yoga Aphorisme” and wrote me 
about them. I suggested to tbem that al- 
though there was no copyright, as Mabel 
Collins was the only one of the writers of 
these books, still living, it would be a 
gracious act to pay her a royalty the same 
as if the work was copyrighted. . They 
wrote back—I am quoting from their 
letter of January 6, 1920: “We are great- 
ly interested in what you have to say in 
regard to Mabel Collins. In spite of the 
regrettable storm in 1889, we have ever 
felt, as we have no doubt many other The- 


` osophists feel, a great debt of gratitude to 


her for, particularly, “Light on the Path” 
and “Through the Gates of Gold.” We sup- 
posed that all American editions of her 
works were under arrangements with her. 
The conditions being as they are, we shall 
certainly feel it not merely a duty, but an 
opportunity which we would avail our- 
selves of, to allow her a royalty on any edi- 
tion of “Light on the Path” which we 
might get ont?” 

They later decided on the printing of a 
first edition of 2,000 copies and on writing 
to me again as to what would be the usual 
royalty, I told them I thought 10% of the 
retail price would be fair and, as the price 
was to be $1.00, they sent me a check for 
$200.00 which I forwarded to Mrs. Cook. 

Later I wrote to Mr. Wadia, who was 
then in charge of the T. P. H., and he 
assured me a royalty would be paid therc- 
after, but it was only d., about Je 
a copy, and amounted to very little. 

Mabel Collins joined the Theosophical 
Society in 1884 at which time she became 
a member of the London Lodge, and met 
Mme. Blavatsky. Previous to this meeting 
however, she had written “The Idyll of the 
White Lotus” and this was followed later, 
in 1884 with “Light on the Path.” On 
Mme. Blavatsky’s return to London in 
1887, she started the publication of 
“Lucifer” and invited Mabel Collins to 
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become joint editor with her and on the 
title page you will find: “Edited by H. 
P. Blavatsky and Mabel Collins.” 

Like many great souls Mabel Collins 
could not escape calumny, not perhaps so 
severe as in the case of Mme. Blavatsky 
but equally untrue. What hurt her most, 
for she paid no attention to anything that 


“might be said of herself, personally, was 


the various editions of “Light on the Path” 
that were brought out without her consent, 
without even asking her permission, as 
common courtesy would seem to have re- 
quired, with introductions or prefaces as 
to how the book came to be written that, 
as she said, were absolutely untrue—in 
one of her letters—‘“all lies.” Therefore 
I am sure it must have pleased her, though 
she did not tell me so, that when Mr. 
Rogers had the Theosophical Press bring 
out the Jast American edition, he had print- 
ed on the back of the title: “The manner 
in which ‘Light on the Path’ was given to 
the world and I was enabled to write down 
the stanzas, is told in the tenth chapter of 
‘When the Sun Moves Northward’ signed 
Mabel Collins.” it reqnired a great deal of 
courage on Mr. Rogers part to do this, 
and I wrote him at the time my thanks 
and appreciation. I may add that Mabel 
Collins told me that while the 42 rules 
were given to her as stated, the notes as 
well as the comments were her own, and 
not dictated by any Master. She further 
seid she had never met or had communica- 
tion with the Masters, at the head of the 
T. S. At the time I last saw her she told 
me she was then studying under an Egyp- 
tian Master, leaving her. physical body 
almost daily for that purpose. As probab- 
ly many of you know, Mabel Collins was 
one of very few gifted with what is called 
“The Consciousness of waking Clairvoy- 
ance.” She could leave her physical body 
at will and when again taking possession 
of it have full memory of all that occurred 
while out of it. Like Mme. Blavatsky, she 
suffered greatly from heart trouble for 4 
number of years before she passed on. She 
told me that at times,when she had left 


her body and came back to take possession 
of it again she would be strongly tempted 
not to enter it, but she knew that would be 
virtually committing suicide, and besides 
she recognized what she called “the virtue 
or pain? and its help to one’s growth in 
consciousness, ; 

It was on the 31st day of March, 1927 
that this brave and great soul passed over 
te what she always spoke of as “The 
Etherial World.” May I be pardoned for 
stating another event that affected me at 
this time? Mrs. Lovell, my dear life com- 
panion for over 50 years, (we had celebrat- 
cl our Golden Wedding the August be- 
fore), was born in the same month in the 
same year as Mabel Collins and left me, as 
Cid Mabel Collins, the one in England as 
I have stated; Mrs. Lovell four days later 
in this city on April 4. Was this a mere 
coincidence l wonder. I wish to close this 
brief aceount of this very dear friend by 
including an article which I find in the 
last number of “The Canadian Theoso- 
phist” written by Mr. James Morgan 
Pryse. It is headed: “Greatest of the 
Exiles.” 

“In Lost Angeles, over forty years ago, 
I received, in reply to a letter whieh I had 
written to the Secretary of the European 
Section of the T. S., a long letter from 
Mabel Collins. She explained that, having 
seen my letter, she had asked permission 
to answer it. From the ensuing corres- 
pondence, and because of my admiration 
of her Theosophical writings, I felt well 
acquainted with her, and looked forward 
to meeting her personally. But when I 
came to be in London, she and H.P.B. were 
at loggerheads and she had left the Head- 
quarters. . . But while H.P.B. was 
speaking of the matter I observed that she 
harboured no bitterness toward M.C., but 
regretted the breakdown and defection of 
a promising pupil, an accomplished writer 
and a prominent member of the T.S. At 
one of Mrs. Besant’s public lectures, some 
time after H.P.B.’s death, I saw M.C. in 
the audience and tried to reach her when 
the lecture was over, but lost her in the 
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slow-moving crowd at the doors. I sent 
her a brief note, and received a cordial 
invitation to call on her. So we took tea 
together and talked matters over. I assured 
her that H.P.B. had cherished no grudge 
against her, and that Mrs. Besant (for 
whom she expressed admiration) would 
welcome her return to the movement. At 
first, in our conversation, M.C. spoke quite 
harshly of H.P.B.; but she soon changed 


her attitude, accepting my assurances that . 


H.P.B. had really borne her no ill-will. 
In fact, M.C. was now as repentant as H. 
P. B. had been forgiving; and if the latter 
had been living the breach between them 
could have been healed. As M.C. frankly 
admitted that she wished to resume work 
in the Society, I got Mrs. Hunt, of the 
Blavatsky Lodge, an amiable and tactful 
lady, to look up M.C. and smooth the way 
for her reinstatement. Thereafter there 
came from M.C.’s gifted pen a number of 
small works which, while falling short of 
-the classicalness of “Light on the Path” 
and “The Idyll of the White Lotus,” are 
very valuable and of great literary beauty. 

When Mrs. Besant was in Los Angeles 

. last year she spoke highly of the later wark 
of M.C., whose recent death I referred to 
regretfully as we talked about old times 
in the T.S.” 

It has been intimated that, “The Voice 
of the Silence” was written to take the 
place of “Light on the Path”. The 
latter had been the prized devotional 
manual of Theosophists, but was less 
esteemed (such is the foolishness of fan- 
aticism!) after M.C.’s defection. The fol- 
lowing passage in the little treatise, which 
till then had been considered a flawless 
work, was adversely criticized : 

“Seek the way. . . by plunging into 
the mysterious and glorious depths of your 
own ininost being. Seek it by testing all 
experience, by utilizing the senses, in order 
to understand the growth and meaning of 
individuality, and the beauty and obseur- 
ity of those other divine fragments which 
are struggling side by side with you, and 
from the race to which you belong”, 


This was held to be unmoral advice, 
although the accompanying footnote ampli- 
fies the text beyond any possibility of its 
being misconstrued: “Seek it by testing 
all experience; and remember, that, when 
I say this, I do not say, ‘Yield to the seduc- 
tions of sense, in order to know it.’ Before 
you have become an occultist, yon may do 
this, but not afterwards.” 

Elsewhere in all Theosophical literature 
I have not seen anything that points out 
the true way more clearly, or in more 
beautiful wording, than does this para- 
graph which has been so unwisely and un- 
justly condemned, And it was condemned 
only because M.C. . . . was temporarily 
under a cloud. The self-righteous Theoso- 
phists who have dwelt harshly upon her 
failings would perhaps judge her more 
charitably if they knew of the terrible 
karmic drawbacks against which she had 
to contend, and which she was able to 
overcome because she had a heart of gold. 

After the split in the T.S. I lost sight of 
M.C. for some years, and supposed she had 
forgotten my inconspicuous self; but one 
day I was most agreeably surprised to re- 
ecive from her a short note, which I shall 
now quote, in conelusion, because it reveale 
the generosity, kindness and perspicacity 
of one who, but for the karmic drawbacks 
above referred to, would have heen the 
brightest light, next to H.P.B., in the 
Theosophical movement, and who was, for 
all that, in my estimation, reallv the 
greatest of the “exiles” whom H.P.B. had 
drafted into her service. 

“Hatton Avene, West Hartlepool, Jan. 
22, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Pryse: 

I thank you very much for having 
written ‘Reincarnation in the New Testa- 
ment.’ 

The identification of the Saviour and 
his favourite disciple with David and 
Jonathan is delightful; it satisfies me. 
And it lends the air of romance to our 
Gospel story which gives it the final touch 
of utter humanity blended with the Divine 
power. 
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I suppose you identify the third eye, 
‘the philosopher’s stone,’ with the pineal 
gland of the physiologists ? 

Yours very sincerely and. gratefully, 

l . Mabel Collins. 
(Mrs. K. Cook).” 

This from one who was so closely 
associated with H.P.B.; is more than 
gratifying. Future historians of our great 
movement may be helped by it to do justice 
to this great soul. It ig my hope to, in the 
near future, publish a complete edition of 
all Mabel Collins’ writings and to see that 
& copy is sent to every Lodge of the T.S. 
In this I am being assisted by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Metcalfe with whom she lived for the 
last twelve years of her life and to whom 
she dedicated one of her last books: “As 
the Flower Grows.” 


(To be Continued.) 


LETTER FROM 
MRS. JINARAJADASA. 


Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras, 
April 17th, 1929, 
Dear Fellow Theosophist, 

In view of the great gathering of The- 
_ osophists of all kinds and degrees of opin- 
ion that will assemble at Chicago for the 
World Congress néxt August, I think that 
then a fine opportunity is afforded for dis- 
cussion of the future of the Theosophical 
Society and its varied lines of activity. 

I have several times talked with onr 
President along the lines followed in this 
letter and, though she does not agree with 
all I say, she recognizes the nnity in diver- 
sity and the usefulness of friendly courte- 
ons exchange of ideas, 

I do not write this with any desire to 
oppose any point of view differing from 
my own, or to press my own opinions, but 
as an attempt to clear the air and to sng- 
gest using an opportunity to solve some of 
the problems that are exercising the minds 
of very many members. 


- Lodge. 


‘THEOSOPHIST 


So I send you this letter with suggestions 
for discussion at the World Congress, 
hoping that where so many noted Theoso- 
phists are gathered together there peace, 
wisdom, and balance may emerge. 

Many of us feel that something definite 
has now to be done to make clear the posi- 
tion and ideals of the Theosophical Society. 
The present situation in the Society has 
reached a point where some change is neces- 
sary, not so much as regards the definition 


of our objects and ideals, but as to making ` 


our aims, objects and ideals in the T.S. 
real and actual. 

The statement that is printed each 
month at the end of The Theosophist makes 
quite clear the absolute freedom of thought, 
belief and action of every member, and 
also indicates the direction of our study 
and trend of thought. But to a certain 
extent in the Society that freedom does 
not really exist and in the eyes of the public 
who are not members, the T. S. is largely 


labelled with beliefs, creeds and dogmat- 


ism, and not without reason. And when 
a seeker after Truth, who has probably 
with pain and struggle left his orthodoxy, 
and who is trying to find the Ancient 
Wisdom, comes to a Lodge of the Theoso- 
phical Society to find that teaching. . . 

Theosophy is handed to him wrapped up 
in a creed, he is told that Mass, Free- 
masonry, ceremonies of various kinds, are 
the methods now wanted by the Great 
White Lodge for the helping of the world, 
that all kinds of beliefs and authorities are 
put before him for his acceptance; he is 
told of a World Religion, a World Univer- 
sity, a World-Mother, — not as future 
dreams, but here and now. 

Please understand that I have absolutely 
nothing against the Liberal Catholic 
Church or Freemasonry, etc. I think both 
these are excellent organizations (I myself 
belong actively to the Co-Masonie Order) 
and they have a useful work to do in the 
world. What I want to emphasize is that 
any organization with a creed, form, dogma 
should not be an integral part of any T.S. 
Theoretically and on paper the 
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T.S. is free, agtually and in many Lodges 
(not all), it is not. There are Lodges 
where if a member is not in real sympathy 
with the L.C.C. for instance, he is rather 
outside the pale, Lodges where the seeker 
for freedom from Theology and forms most 
certainly would not come, and would not 
find his freedom if he did! 

I personally feel that in the T.S. the 
chief Officials, such as the President, 
Vice-President, Recording Secretary, 
Treasurer and Secretaries of Sections, ete., 
should not be officially associated with any 
sects, denominations, creeds, dogmatic 
cults as leaders thereof. It would hardly 
be possible to lay this principle down as a 
dictum or to formulate a Resolution on 
those lines . . . it even may well be said 
that if members want a Catholic Church, 
or a Bishop or anything else in their 
Lodges . . . why should they not have it ? 
True. But I cannot help feeling that the 
atmosphere of a theological Church smoth- 
ers the clear Light of Theosophy. And 
though the Church mày be splendid in its 
own place, that place is not the Theoso- 
phical Lodge. 

The chief work of a Lodge is to carry 
out the Objects of the Theosophical Society 
whatever they are or may be, and to be 
an open friendly place where any seeking 
soul can come for help in his spiritual 
quest, to give and receive ideas, compan- 
ionship, and mental stimulus. Every kind 
of ideas, every new line of thought, should 
be discussed in a Lodge, but never must the 
T.S. or its Lodges or members be attached 
‘or anchored to any one idea or line of 
thought; exploration and search for truth, 
not settlement in a groove is our aim. 

I suggest this freedom from all limita- 
tions for officials of the T.S. because while 
. realizing the fact that every T.S. member 
is and must be free to do, think and act 
exactly as he or she wishes, for a prominent 
official of the T.S. to be at the same time 
officially and publicly bound to a particu- 
lar and limited line of thought or expres- 
sion,—however much we may assert that 
it should not be so, that people are foolish 


if they misunderstand our attitude,—the 


fact remains, that if a General Secretary — 


is a Catholic Priest (L.C.C. or otherwise) 
or an ordained Baptist Minister, or a 
Buddhist Monk, ete., the work in that 
country is definitely labelled by the per- 
suasion of the General Secretary, and 
while the T.S. there may attract to it men 
and women whose temperament is on a 
similar line, it does not attract those souls 
who are seeking for some solution of the 
problems of life that they eannot find in 
the various folds of orthodoxy. 

I myself think that Krishnaji’s message 
of liberation, freedom, of transparent 
truth, affirming the need to east off all 
paraphernalia and to find Truth, our own 
Truth, has come just when the T.S. needs 
such a sharp clarion call. He has given 
courage to those who have long pondered 
these things, and brought awakening to 
many who were dreamily drifting. He 
once said: “When you are able to become 
a flame of revolt the means to reach the 
kingdom of Happiness will be found.” 

Of course the T.S. cannot have imposed 
npon it belief in Krishnaji as a Teacher, 
or in his teachings. But many of the T.S. 
menibers do believe in him as a Teacher, 
and as a member of the Lodge of Masters 
who have guided the Theosophical Society 
in the past. And these think that little 
difference exists between his teachings and 
what are the true ideals and aims of the 
T.S. 

I ain writing to you so freely because 
we all have a great love for the T.S. and 
a great love and veneration for the Presi- 


_ dent; but as many of us travel and meet 


Theosophists and Star members from all 
over the world, and hear what they say, 
we feel that the position is becoming more 
and more difficult and. that it is time to 
stop talking and do something to solve 
problems confronting us. 

Therefore I think that some statement 
of policy might be put before the World 
Congress to be held in August in Chicago, 
so that those who attend it may come pre- 


pared for real diseussion and decision, not 
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merely talk. This World Congress is: 


pregnant with potentiality for the future 
of the Theosophical Society, if only those 
who come to it will come with the idea of 
frank expression of opinion and construc- 
tive ideas for the future work of the 
Society. 
Yours fraternally, 
Dorothy Jinarajadasa. 


Our readers will remember the article 
in which Lady Emily Lutyens relieved her 
mind over the tangle into which the Society 
has fallen through the multiplicity of 
organizations, none of which was essential 
to the Theosophical Movement and all of 
which merely distracted attention from the 
main issue. Mrs, Jinarajadasa’s letter is 
well worth consideration for reasons which 
if not identical are similar to those which 
moved Lady Emily. The point that Mrs, 
Jinarajadasa makes which is of greatest 
interest to us in Canada is that freedom 
of opinion, though declared and advertised, 
as she says, “does not really exist, and in 
the eyes of the public who are not members, 
the T. S. is largely labelled with beliefs, 
creeds and dogmatism, and not’ without 
reason. And when a seeker after Truth, 
who has probably with pain and struggle 
left orthodoxy, and who is trying to find 
the Ancient Wisdom, comes to a Lodge 
of the Theosophical Society to find that 
teaching. . . Theosophy is handed to him 
wrapped up in a creed; he is told that 
Mass, Freemasonry, ceremonies of various 
kinds, are the methods now wanted by the 
Great White Lodge for the helping of the 
world, that all kinds of beliefs and author- 
ities are put before him for his acceptance ; 
he is told of a World Religion, a World 
University, a World Mother,—not as 
future dreams, but here and now.” Then 
she repeats the conception that Mrs, Besant 
gave us in 1920, that none of these organ- 
izations should be an integral part of any 
T. S. Lodge. This is the position that the 
national society in Canada has all along 
supported. This is the position from 
which many of our members withdrew. 
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This is the only position that appears to 
the majority of us consistent with our 
professions and our Constitution. It does 
not mean intolerance or interference of any 
kind with the liberties of individual mem- 
bers. Every member must be left free to 
seek Truth where and how he pleases. 
Mrs. Jinarajadasa thinks that “Krishnaji’s 
message of liberation, freedom, of trans- 
parent truth, affirming the need to cast 
off all paraphernalia and to find Truth, 
our own Truth, has come just when the 
T. S. needs such a sharp clarion call.” But 
we must beware of giving Mr. Krishna- 
murti any more authority or any more 
dominance than any one else or fall into a 
pit similar to that from which some are 
now striving to emerge. We have been 
preaching the message that Mr. Krishna- 
murti now delivers, right along, and no 
one has recognized us as world beaters nor 
do we ask to be received as world teachers, 
There are hundreds of students of The 
Secret Doctrine, which is not The Path, 
but the best guide fo The Path we have 
come across, who have proclaimed this 
message of liberation, freedom and trans- 
parent truth before Mr. Krishnamurti was 
born, and we say this with no disrespect 
to him. Why can we not all be brothers 
and siaters together without these flaunting 
assumptions and all this “tendency to hero- 
worship” which the Master K. H. depre- 
cates and which naturally without the 
suggestion of any master is abhorrent to 
any Rajput soul? There are some who 
naturally like to grovel to authority and 
find no pleasure in any form of wisdom 
that does not offer something or somebody 
to worship with the prospect of a reciprocal 
pat on the head or word of approval or 
token of good conduct. These babes should 
have all they want of this in the existing 
Churches. They do not want a system 
which requires utter courage, utter self- 
reliance, utter self-abandonment and sacri- 
fice. They are born sacerdotalists and may 
safely be left to those who practice that 
system. We do not believe there will be 
a welcome for any others at Chicago, but 
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if Mrs. Jinarajadasa and Mr. Krishna- 


murti are willing to raise the flag of free- 
dom at Chicago and undertake to be there 
for that purpose no doubt many would be 
encouraged to go and support them. But 
let us be quite clear. This Path is for the 
few. It does not attract any but those who 
have done some pioneering on their own 
acconnt. Those who desire and expect 
crowds will cultivate the sacerdotal people 
who make broad their phylacteries in 
public, —Editor. 


AFTER MEDITATION 
Hil. 


When Humanity begins to buill a 
temple, it forms a focus point where spirit 
in man may remain as a possible contest 
with the Souree. It is the beginning of 
the return and the aim of evolution. 

Everything we can know, at any level, 
is cyclic and circular. 

Our solar system holds the knowledge 
that can he attained within any part of it. 
That we are at the stage of earth develop- 
ment, is for us to build at the lower rate of 
vibration, the visible appearance in earth- 
substance of what we gather at the highest 
rate to which we can respond. 

What we build with is the same yester- 
day, today and tomorrow, and we use again 
and again the consciousness that has ex- 
pressed on carth and in earth, but our aim 
must be to add to that consciousness by 
expansion and response to the vibration 
of our sister planets that are quicker and 
more attuned to the Source. 

It is easy to understand that this Source 
is beyond all Solar systems and cannot be 
limited to any and that Solar systems are 
but atoms within the expression of Source, 
as we as individuals are but atoms within 
our Solar system. The aim lies in our 
capacity, mentally, to build a temple where 
we may house the sy:nbole we make of the 
essence our understanding of life digests. 

So have we built our physical bodies for 
each incarnation and so the body may be 
syinbolized as a weed that grows without 


culture and in a mass, or to the beauty of 
a unique orchid that may put forth a flower 
after the passing of many moons. The 
mags of weeds are gathered and burnt, but 
the orchid is a treasure of living beauty. 
Let both and all between pass and the 
aim is that life be expressed on the plane 
of manifestation and after ons of such 
expression there may come perfection of 
distribution from Source to sea and all 
beauty is upon the living earth. Our per 
ception must be one with beauty to see the 
variety of fulfilment within separation, 
before our knowledge can understand its 
unity and harmony and the Oneness of the 
flow from the Source. 
T. H. E. A. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in. 


us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute-lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 

mm 

Followers of the World Teacher, Mr. 
Jiddu Krishnamurti, will regret to hear 
that he has been in a motor accident, at 
Ojai, on June 4, the sun getting into his 
eyes, he explained, so that he got on the 
wrong side of the road and collided with 
another motor, the proprietor of which 
has sued him for $8,000 damages. The 
suit will prevent his return to Europe. He 
was himself gashed on the temple. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


While Adyar is complaining of lack of 
funds Ommen sends out a plea for $32,500 
for the year 1929-30. Adyar has raised 
a Frankenstein monster that threatens its 
subsistence and being. 

i Lo S xk 


“Zadok” wires from New York on June 
5: “Cannot get Exile article through this 
inonth. Will you publish note of explan- 
ation?” Trouble in getting a book through 
the final stages of publication is the 
reason, and while we regret the delay, we 
trust that the book will be ready and the 
article also next month. 

mR & 

Armando Ramel, General Secretary for 
Chile, writes:—Our movement, thanks to 
the whole-hearteduess and perseverance 
-of a nucleus of conviuced members who try 
to live Theosophy, is going ahead at ita 
habitual pace; the spirit of Brotherhood, 
Internationalism, Character building and 
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the propagation of the doctrines of Karma 
and Reincarnation, are our chief purposes. 


a OO 


Miss Brenda Johnson, who acted as - 


secretary for the Ottawa study group last 
year has been living at Kirkland Lake, 
and has been very anxious and helpful 


‘ about gathering a group together to hear 


Mr. Clark on his way home, At first 
North Bay was proposed but it seemed too 
distant for most, and then it was suggested 
that an attempt be made to have a meeting 
at New Liskeard. As we go to press this 
seems likely to be carried out, and Mr. 
Clark will probably be there on June 14-16. 
l e E e S = 3 

Yet another biography of Madam Bla- 
vatsky! The new one is entitled “Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky: the Mystery.? It is 
by Katherine Tingley and G. V. Purucker, 
M.A., D.Litt. It is announced to be “a 
biography of a type entirely different 
from the ordinary. It is a study and ex- 
planation of a groat spiritual-psychological 
Mystery; in other words it is the true story 
written on wholly natural and mystical 
grounds of a World-Teacher, of an Inspirer 
and renovator of Human Souls.” 
book is to appear first serially in “The 
Theosophieal Path,” and afterwards in 
book form. 

X A A 


A determined effort to line up support 
among the candidates in the Parliamentary 
election in Britain was made by the 
Spiritualists headed by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. It was estimated that half a mil- 
lion votes were controlled by the Spir- 
itualist organization. Nothing so far has 
transpired regarding the success or other- 
wise of the movement which has as its aim 
the repeal of the ancient statutes by which 
astrologers, mediums and psychic research- 
ers are liable to arrest as vagabonds and to 
severe penalties. The Spiritualists claim 
their right of freedom to practise their 
religion without persecuton. The Conserv- 
ative Government would not listen to their 
plea. 
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Mrs. Besant has culled from her cor- 
respondence the following regarding Mr. 
Jinarajadasa with the remark: “It is 
always a joy to hear of our dear Brother’s 
work,” And this is part of what is said of 
him by some one in Egypt. “His value 
resides in his personality. What he says, 
if anybody else would say it, would en- 
tirely lose its meaning. Here is a man 
who thinks with his whole body but also 
through his brain. Each shake of his 
hand has a magnetic repercussion in the 
stalls. He exhales from all his pores a 
secret force that subjugates his listeners. 
He posseases the characteristics of the 
saint and the apostle. Probably Jesus 
Christ was thus,’ and thus Moses was, and 
Buddha or Confucius. Genius always has 
a great fascination.” The great unwashed 
public are beginning to have a dim idea 
that ocenltism consists in laying it on thick. 


me Mm 


We have received a sheaf of letters re- 
garding the H.P.B. Library and as it is 
not really our controversy and our space 
is Jimited we trust that no offence will be 
taken if we briefly refer to their contents. 
Mrs. Chalk challenges the right of any one 
to appropriate the initials of Madam Bla- 
vatsky either for a Library or anything 
else. An unsigned letter discusses the 
Mahayana Buddhist teaching and accuses 
Mrs. Cleather of asserting that Theosophy 
is Buddhism. This misses the point which 
H.P.B. always held that exoterie Bud- 
dhism was nearer the ancient wisdom than 
any other system, though at the same time 
she continued to be loval to the Russian 
Orthodox Church. This may seem like a 
contradiction, but H.P.B. was like Walt 
Whitman in this respect. “Do I contra- 
dict myself?’ asks the good grey poet. 
“Very well then, I contradict myself.” 
The solution lies not in dialecties but in 
conduct. 


ma mR = 3 


In an account of the proceedings of the 
Committee appointed to consider the pro- 


posals for unity among the Canadian 
Theosophists, Mr. Duckering concludes 
his summary as follows :—“This committee 
of nine is now engaged in preliminaries to 
a general discussion of bases for a great 
unification of Theosophical effort in Can- 
ada, Comment ia hardly in order as yet, 


` but we may express the hope that all con- 


cerned will endeavour to approach the 
problem from the standpoint of those 
principles which form the basis of prac- 
tical brotherhood as set forth in the 
Primary Object of the Society rather than 
by an attempt to retract, explain, and justi- 
fy all our previous misunderstandings and 
entrenchments. Not the details of past 
experiences, not the unfortunate personal- 
ities that played a part in them, not even 
the seeming victories achieved are as im- 
portant as the enlargement of vision which 


‘should have come through facing the 


problems.” 
mm E e i 


In the death of Lord Rosebery the world 
lost a writer and thinker who might have 
done much to direct attention to the higher 
side of life. His study of Oliver Cromwell 
was a book in which he used the phrase to 
describe the Great Protector, “practical 
mystic.” Tt was a happy phrase, and 
properly describes those who, while 
steeped in mysticism are never carried 
away into the clouds by impossible dreams 
or futile projects. The mystic who can 
keep his feet on the ground is what tbe 
world needs. Most of our mystics forget 
that reincarnation is a law of life. They 
ure in a hurry to do everything in one life. 
There must be many attempts, many 
failures, many compromises, many renew- 
als of effort. Lord Rosebery retired from 
public life about thirty years ago and was 
over eighty when he died. He retired he 
said, in order to devote himself to study 
and ineditation. It is to be hoped that he 
has left behind him some literary results 
of this period of reflection. 
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The Fellowship of Faiths which met last 
year in Toronto, met in Chicago for their 
annual meeting on May 17 which was to 
be presided over by George Dixon and 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof. Buddhism 
was represented by Kenso Kawakami, a 
Japanese Buddhist priest; Christianity by 


Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons; ` 


Confucianism by Dji-Hian Yap of China; 
Hinduism by Dr. Balebail Dasannacharya, 
2 Brahman of India; Judaism by Dr. 
Louis L. Mann, rabbi of the Sinai congre- 
gation;. and Mohammedanism by Sufi 
Mutiur Rahman, a Bengali of India. The 
aim of the Fellowship is that of the original 
Theosophical Society. “We believe in in- 
terpreting the best of orient and occident 
to each other. Unity, not uniformity is 
sought. German and Englishman, Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, socialist and capi- 
talist—each has sought to impose his ereed 
on others. That is not desirable. . . We 
never compare or judge religions or races, 
but seek only the good in each and to em- 
phasize those spiritual fundamentals in 
which all agree.” 
xm x 

Mrs. Besant as president of the T.S. 
has appointed Mr. C. Jinarajadasa an Ad- 
ditional Member of the General Council for 
three years in place of Nawab A. Hydari, 
resigned. An amendment to the rules is 
proposed to permit the chartering of a 
National Society on the “application of a 
minimum of 50 (fifty) members, residing 
in that country.” The next step will be 
to charter federations on the application of 
fifty members. We ought to have an 
amendment permitting persona living in 
contiguous countries to join the National 
Society of either Nation or State they 
wish without the present red tape and offi- 
cial consents. Mrs. Besant commends 
“The Golden Book of the Theosophical 
Society” to the members. Half of the 
original edition of 2,000 is still unsold. 
The price is Rupees12-8-0 which works 
out at something around Five Dollars. As 
an interesting curiosity with many valu- 
able illustrations it is worth having but 


“not as a reliable history, though the errors 


have been corrected and with these cor- 

rections a student may find the book of 

nse as suggestive though not authoritative. 
me a} 


The General Report of the T. S. for 
1928 has been issued, It is considerably 
reduced in size owing to the omission of 
the list of Lodges and secretaries’ names, 
this being the second year of this change. 
The deficit on the Adyar headquarters of 
19,410 rupees wag not made good by the 
donations requested last year, and a new 
deficit of 13,284 rupees is carried over in 
the present statenient of accounts. A light 
is thrown upon last year’s election in the 
United States by the report of the Ameri- 
can National Society which says that 
“while perhaps our nation has suffered 
less than some others from business de- 
pression it has nevertheless been keenly 
felt here and the reaction on our work has 
been pronounced. The press, apparently 
endeavouring to help the situation through 
psychological suggestion, loudly and per- 
sistently proclaimed the prosperity of the 
country, but as a matter of fact an enorm- 
ous number of people have been idle. Our 
membership consiste chiefly of people re- 
ceiving sinall salaries and many of them 
have been earning only enough to meet 
xetual necessities. Our various funds have 
languished and shown deficits at the end. 
of the year while the sales of the Theoso- 
phical Press have declined more than 23 


per cent. for the year.” In spite of this _ 


1140 new members were reported during 
the year compared with 1807 in 1927. 
The total stands at 7859 as compared with 
8520. The decline in Canada has been 
of similar proportions. 


m a a 
If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 


- of Humanity you should belong to the 


only Society that makes this the sole basig 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 
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MR. CLARK’S TOUR 
H. 


For some time 1 have been convinced 
of the extreme importance of our scattered 
Lodges keeping in touch with each other 
by means of a vigorous and intelligent 
correspondence on those few subjects which 
are vital to the Theosophical Movement at 
the present crisis. In Edmonton I found 
one more proof of the wisdom of this 
course. Here I found the members rather 
discouraged, and out of touch with the 
new effort that is being made to rescue 
the T. S. from the low place to which it 
has been brought in the public estimation. 
This discouragement was utterly with- 
out any real foundation, for the officers 
and members of this Lodge have succeeded 
in maintaining the Aryan standards in all 
their work. This has. (as always), in- 
volved strain, tension, discouragement, and 
the members here do not themselves realize 
the value of the work which they in their 
isolation have accomplished. For the 
Edmonton members have most assuredly 
kept faith with the Aryan philosophy, and 
T am certain that their lengthy period of 
strain and pressure is about to yield up 
its fruits, and this Queen City of the North 
will stand in the foremost files when the 
day of trial dawns. 

In Saskatoon there has never been an 
organized Lodge, but there is a very small 
“nucleus of Universal Brotherhood,” and 
jit is keen and enthusiastic, and ere long in 
the University City of Sazkatehewan there 
will be a link in the chain of Lodges 
stretching from coast to coast. 

Winnipeg, theosophically speaking, is 
not yet born. There is absolutely no The- 
osophy in this city. Members of the Society 
there are in plenty, but of any comprehen- 
sion of the Theosophical attitude, the The- 
osophical philosophy, there is simply no 
trace! A more amiable, courteous, kindly 
group of people could be met with nowhere ; 
the appalling wrong which has been 
wrought in the Society is surely nowhere 
more clearly manifested than here. People 


of energy and intelligence, of more than 
usual kindliness and goodwill, fed upon the 
chaff and refuse of the Theosophical Move- 


ment, show forth in their whole attitude | 
to life and its problems the dreadful power: 


of the tireless cnemies of human enlighten- 
ment. The Destroyers have dono their 
work thoroughly and well. Through their 
hapless victims they have raised the cry 
throughout the Society, “Go into the world 
and throw yourselves into all ‘good works’ 
—anti-this and anti-that—every phase of 
the ‘great uplift’—anything, anything but 
think! Use your human intelligence, 
even your common sense in reasonable 
criticism of the weird vagaries urged upon 
you by your ‘beloved Leaders? Nay, this 
ig lower manas, separative and wicked.” 
O, ye Destroyers, I bow before you in 
humble acknowledgment of your skill and 
power! You have done your task thor- 
oughly and well. 

Nevertheless there is in Winnipeg a 
{nall centre of protest against this desolate 
evangel. A small group of members, iso- 
lated and unaided, have stood out stoutly 
against this travesty of the Aryan philoso- 
phy. They know, perhaps very little nore 
than the others; but their attitude to life 
has been a freer and nobler one—and they 
are eager for knowledge, and mean to 
follow Truth into whatever strange paths 
it may lead them. Peace, they will not 
have; but may Streneth and Courage go 
with them! 

In London, Ont., there is a great deal 
of that confusion of thought which has af- 
flicted the Society for lo, these many years. 
The comparatively large London Lodge is 
on the eve of a secession—the larger part 
wishing to leave the Section and be 
attached directly to Adyar. Judging from 
a careful analysis of ‘the results of two 
meetings—one a meeting of the Blavatsky 
students, and the other chiefly of those who 
favour the Adyar influence, I am con- 
vinced that the proposed plan of a division 
is an entirely wise one. Theosophy in 
London will be stronger and healthier for 
such a division, Useful work in the Lon- 
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don Lodge as at present constituted, it is 
simply idle to expect. Here, as elsewhere 
the futility and folly of trying to unite the 
two influences would, I should think, have 
been obvious to a coal-heaver. If the 
Theosophy of Annie Besant is right, then 
the Theosophy of Helena Blavatsky is ut- 
terly wrong, and to insist on uniting the 
two would be to repeat in modern times 
the ancient Sin of the Mindless—the result- 
ant abortion would be something weird and 
fearful to behold. If there are Arhats at 
Adyar, then let us as sane, intelligent 
people face the inescapable fact that H.P. 
B. and her Mahatmas were simple-minded, 
well-meaning blunderers whose work had 
to be thoroughly revised and corrected by a 
far higher and maturer wisdom. 

The Blavatsky students in London 
Lodge are of the sort who would never 
regard a fence as either a dignified or a 
comfortable seat. They seem to be willing 
to take the chance of going to hell with 
Blavatsky rather than that of going to the 
Sixth Root Race with Mr. Leadbeater and 
Mrs. Besant, 

St. Thomas, near London, had at one 
time a fairly large Lodge; but through 
removal from the district the number has 
dwindled. But there are a few members 
left, and they are of the type that are of 
more use to the Theosophical Movement 
than any number of vague, irresolute 
people would be. They will staunchly 
stand by the London Kshattriyas in their 
effort to keep the flag flying. 

Next month I hope to be able to complete 
my account of my visit to the remaining 
Lodges in Canada. 

Grit to all beings, 
Wm. ©. Clark. 

msm e l 

Mrs. Besant is to lecture in Queen’s 
Hall, London, England, on the 9th, 16th, 
25th and 30th June respectively, on: “Not 
all of me shall die”; “The Facts of the In- 
termediate World: the fruits of the past”; 
“The Facts of the Heavenly World: the 
building for the future”; “The Return to 
the School of life”. 


AMONG THE LODGES 
Hamilton Lodge had a visit from Mr. 


Clark from Thursday till Sunday, May 


28-26. He lectured on Suuday evening on 
“The Gift of the East”. On the other 
evenings his classes and informal discus- 
gions were most enlivening and provoking 
of renewed interest and study. His frank 
speech and breezy western paraphrases of 
well-worn maxims put a new edge on their 
wisdom, It sounds different when you 
hear the Pythagorean injunction worded 
“Know, will, dare, and keep your damned 
mouth shut.” Four new members joined 
during the meetings. 
m} mi 

Mr. Clark spent a week with the Toronto 
Society and is to spend a further week on 
his way back from Montreal and Ottawa. 
He made a very favourable impression on 
those who attended his classes. and his 
lectnre on Sunday evening, May 19, was 
well received. Mr. Clark is a thorough 
radical in his outlook and has little interest 
in thosc who are merely playing with the 
Ancient Wisdom. If it is not to become 
the chief purpose of life, Theosophy is of 
no account whatever. His deep earnest- 
ness and sincerity have. awakened corres- 
ponding enthusiasm in the hearts of many. 


Mrs. Garside of the St. Thomas Lodge 
writes: We are just writing to say “thank 
you” for having Mr. Clark come to ns. 
We regret that we were unaware that he 
had arrived‘in London. We had arranged 
for them to notify us when ho arrived 
there, but through some misunderstanding 
they did not do so, consequently he arrived 
here without us having made any definite 
arrangements. However, we gathered a 
few together and had a house mecting and 
it was greatly appreciated. His clear 
grasp of fundamentals and many other 
questions was lucidly portrayed and his 
charming personality delighted us all. We 
are glad we have such a man in the Can- 
adian Section and feel he will help it 
maintain the true standards of Theosophy 
as outlined by H.P.B.” 
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Mrs. Gertrude. Knapp, acting as secre- 
tary, writes:—At a meeting held at 71 
Pleasant Ave., St. Catharines on May 28, 
it was decided that the Theosophists of the 
Niagara district should organize them- 
selves into a study group with Mr. Me- 
‘Kinney as chairman. It was considered 
‘impractical at present to attempt the form- 
‘ation of a lodge, as nearly all members of 
the group already belong either to Hamil- 
ton or Toronto. There were eight present 
both evenings to hear Mr. Clark, who cer- 
tainly brought us down to bed-rock when 
‘he held before us as our aim the quest of 
Truth. Our start has been auspicious, in 
having with us at our initial meetings so 
wise and sane a counsellor. 
mm x 

Mr. J. E. Dobbs, the president of the 
Montreal Lodge writes on, June 2:—Mr. 
William C. Clark has just concluded his 
visit with us and I am sending a report to 
thé newspapers here of his Saturday even- 
ing lecture to the public, on “Spiritual 
Values and Their Imitations”. The pro- 
gramme for meetings held in the Lodge 
room, 1405 Bishop Street, was as follows: 
May 30, Members meeting, 8 p.m. “What 
is the Function of a Theosophical Lodge ?” 
“May 31, Members meeting, 8 p.m., “The 
Minimum that Theosophy Requires of Us.” 
June 1, Public meeting, 8 p.m., ‘Spiritual 
Values and Their Tmitations.” June 2, 
Members meeting, 3 p.m., “The Masters.” 
A. fuller report will be made next month. 


Let Me Show You 
“THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY” 
edited by Chas. Annandale, M.A., LL.D. 


OVER 900 PAGES, SMALIL QUARTO, 
EASY ON THE EYE AND 
THE HAND. l 


In Cloth, $2.50; Roxburghe, $4.00; 
Half-Morocco, $5.00—postpaid. 


Other Books Supplied on Request. ` 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) 
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FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


* Mrs. W. Wilson Leisenring has been 
contributing highly interesting articles 
and letters to the Occult Review in recent 
months. We hope to reproduce one or two 
of these later. Mrs. Leisenring is a native 
of Toronto whose University she attended. 

m Rm E e $ 

Mr. Kartar Singh wires from Van- 

couver on June 6 that he has got his paper 
out and mailed. His health has improved 
and he is working hard. He sends greet- 
ings to all his friends, and is glad to hear 
of the success of the Toronto Lodge. The 
paper he speaks of is one published in the 
interests of Sikh settlers in Canada, the 
object being to cultivate their citizenship 
as Canadians and to make them feel at 
home in the great Dominion by assisting 
them to adopt Canadian ways and customs. 

mm 

A very highly esteemed and fondly re- 

garded old lady passed away on May 14 in 
the person of Mrs. Logan, one of the oldest 
members of the Toronto T. S. She was 
the mother of Mrs. Garrett, with whom she 
lived. She had been very frail in recent 
years but attended quite regularly on Sun- 
days, and had been at the White Lotus 
meeting on the 5th and again on the ‘fol- 
lowing Sunday. She came to the General 
Secretary’s office on Sunday evening, the 
5th and paid her dues, and spoke as ever 
of her interest in Theosophy. The funeral 
service was conducted by Mr. F. A. 
Belcher and was fergely attended. 

X 


Mrs. Mary Asplen, a member of Tor- 
onto T. S. for many years, passed away 
on Saturday, May 25, after an illness 
since October last following a stroke. Mrs. 
Asplen had been an untiring supporter of 
the Society and in her quiet and unassum- 
ing way did a vast amount of most velu- 
able material work for the Society in con- 
nection with its special activities, bazaars, 
and entertainments for the benefit of the 
funds. She was a woman of brave, fine 
character who had to fight her way in the 
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world and make many sacrifices. She did 
many a hard day’s work for the young 


people of the Society when they maintained — 


a Club some years ago. Mr. G. I. Kin- 
man conducted the funeral service at which 
among others present were her nephew, 
Mr. Linton Cole, and Messrs. J. Hunt 
Stanford, J. L. Purdy, Leslie Floyd, 
George Southwick, Dudley Barr, A. J. 
Rostance, Robert Marks, Harold Anderson, 
N. W. J. Haydon, Mrs. Rostance, Mrs. 
Curtis, Mrs. Marks, Mra. Thornton, Mrs. 
Smythe, Miss Cora Hunt. 


‘THE BONFIRE 


The leaves, the shadows fall; the end 
Of our long sojourn’s drawing near; 
Well kindle one more bonfire, friend, 
To burn the dross of many a year. 
These crumbling walls, and rafters low, 
Soon they shall be forsaken quite, 
And a far journey we shall go, 
And we must travel light. 


Strange hoards we bring from attics gray ; 
The duaty dreams of wealth and fame 
That long ago we hid away, 
At last we fling into the flame. 
Old wrongs, still craving for redress, 
Old feuds—how slowly they ignite! 
The fumes are acrid! None the less, 
We two shall travel light. 


Fling in the final arrogance, 
Fling in the wayward will of youth, 
Fling in, without one rueful glance, 
The hard, clear formulae of Truth, 
Whereby we meted blame and praise; 
They have grown dim, that shone so 
bright ! 
Suffices now one simple phrase— 
For we must travel light. 


Fling in the selfish hopes and vain 
We guarded with such jealous breath, 
Fling in the old, old fear of pain, 
Fling in the love less strong than death! 
And when the last gale, dark and blind, 
Shall summon us into the night, 
We'll leave no precious thing behind, 
Yet we shall travel light! 
—May Kendall. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 
(Continued from Page 75) 


But, some may ask, what if the gross 
elements which bind its desire to earth are 
too strong to enable the personality to 
obtain the mastery over them! Then, and 
in such case, it becomes an “earth-bound 
soul” and remains in Kama Loka until the 
time arrives for reincarnation, instead of 
passing into Devachan. In the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead” the good or purified 
soul, after death, “in conjunction with its 
higher or uncreated spirit, is more or less 
the victim of the dark influence of the 
dragon Apophis (the bundle of terrestial 
desires). If it has attained the final know- 
ledge of the heavenly and the infernal 
mysteries—the gnosis, i. e., complete re- 
union with the Spirit, it will triumph over 
its enemies; if not, the soul cannot escape 
its second death,”—such second death being 


„a spiritual one by reason of the severing of 


the link which bound it to its Higher Ego. 

To say much more concerning the awful 
mystery of such soul-death is here impos- 
sible, but it should be added that the 
actions’ performed by the individual after 
death, such as freeing himself from earth- 


‘desire: in Kama Loka, the warring with 


the dragon Apophis, are only the effects 
of his actions and thoughts during the 


previous incarnation, or life just ended. , 


And therefore one may suffer spiritual 
death as well during life as after. But 
the man who leads a naturally pure and 
virtuous life, albeit no adept, need have 
no fear of such a catastrophe, although, 
not having knowledge of the “heavenly 
and infernal mysteries,” he will, after 
death, have to suffer “a delay in the world 
of spirits, until he finds himself sufficient- 
ly purified to receive it from his Spiritual 
‘Lord,’ one of the mighty Host. But if 
otherwise, the ‘soul,’ as a half animal prin- 
ciple, becomes paralyzed, and grows un- 
conscious of its subjective half. . . the 
Lord, and in proportion to the sensu- 
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ous development of the brain and nerves, 
sooner or later, it finally loses sight of its 
divine mission on earth. Like the Vour- 
dalak, or Vampire, of the Servian tale, the 
brain feeds and lives and grows in strength 
and power at the expense of its spiritual 
parent. Then the already half-unconscious 
soul, now fully intoxicated by the fumes 
of earthly life, becomes senseless, beyond 
hope of redemption. It is powerless to dis- 
‘cern the splendour of its higher spirit, to 
hear the warning voice of its ‘Guardian 
Angel’ and its ‘God.’ It aims but at the 
development and fuller comprehension of 
natural, earthly life; and thus can discover 
but the mysteries of physical nature. Its 
grief and fear, hope and joy, are all close- 
ly blended with its terrestrial existence. 
It ignores all that cannot be demonstrated 
either by its organs of action or sensation. 
It begins by becoming virtually dead; it 
dies at last completely. It is annihilated. 
Such a catastrophe may often happen long 
‘years before the final separation of the 
life-principle from the body. When death 
arrives, its iron and claminy grasp finds 
work with life as usual; but there is no 
more a soul to liberate. The whole essence 
of the latter has been already absorbed by 
the vital system of the physical man. Grim 
death frees but a spiritual corpse; at best 
an idiot. Unable either to soar higher or 
to awaken from lethargy, it is soon dis- 
solved in the elements of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. ... Our present cycle is 
preeminently one of such soul-deaths.”* 

Yet it is said that even one who has be- 
come dead to his spiritual self can yet be 
“born again,” through genuine aspiration, 
or by a knowledge of his mission on earth 
arrived at through occult study, the first 
step in which is an intellectual grasp of 
the tenets of the Wisdom-Religion. 

From tle foregoing, the reader will have 
gathered that the death of the individual 
sets free the various principles, each of 
which has then to be accounted for in the 
scheme of nature. First of all, the physi- 
‘eal body or gross particles of matter held 


* Isis Unveiled, Vol. II, pages 368, 369. 


i 


together during life by the vital astral 
form, return to the earth, departing to their 
“home,” the Linga Sharira disappearing 
with them and fading into the Astral 
Light. The Linga Sharira, however, re- 
mains intact, though separate from the 
body, until the last vestige of the physical 
shell has gone,* and during such dissolu- 
tion may be frequently seen hanging over 
the grave or place of rest of the grosser 
body, as a shade of the deceased. The 
Prana, thus freed, rebecomes one with the 
pulsating life-waves of the earth. 

There yet remains the kamic element, 
the principle of desire, or terrestrial cling- 
ings of the Lower Manas (“I am I” con- 
sciousness) to be disposed of before dev- 
achanic bliss can be enjoyed. The “war” 
between the soul and its earthly proclivi- 
tics takes place, as shown, in Kama Loka, 
and continues until the personality is puri- 
fied sufficiently to become one with its 
spiritual self. Then the dross thrown off— 
the Kama Rupa or body of desire—is dis- 
sipated in the aura of the earth, its energy 
being transformed into. elementals, which 
sleep, awaiting the return of their Lord 
from the devachanic rest. These consti- 
tute what are called the Skandhas of the 
personality: “they remain as Karmic 
effects, as germs, hanging in the atmo- 
sphere of the terrestrial plane, ready to 
come to life, like so many avenging fiends, 
to attach themselves to the new personality 
of the Ego when it reincarnates,”t There- 
fore it is that each person, on being born, 
awakes to find himself carrying on a battle 
with his lower nature, being compelled to 
conquer those tendencies left unmastered 
in the last life. In the case, however, of 
one whose lower desires were very strong, 
the Kama Rupa may not dissipate, but may 
continue as a complete entity between in- 
carnation and incarnation. In any case 
it will remain so for a long time, and until 
the entry of the ego into Devachan. 

Kama Rupa is thus seen to be the real 
element which binds the soul to earth. It 


* This without taking account of the bone 
structure. 
t Key to Theosophy, p. 154. 
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may be called the intellectualized animal 
part of man. Madame Blavatsky used to 
say that if any oné lived for a long time in 
association with an animal, a dog, for in- 
stance, making a pet of it, such a one 
actually endowed the animal with some 
degree of intellect—lit partially the man- 
asic fire—-the brute in return animalizing 
him to some extent. In each one of us 
resides both an animal and a god. Tf the 
- desire be to pamper, feed and live with the 
brute nature, then we intellectualize it, and 
in time our whole soul becomes absorbed 
in its behests. But if, on the other hand, 
our communion be with the divine Higher 
Self, we starve the lower, and in time it 
fades away. But the Kama Rupa formed 
by and forming our connection with the 
lower world may be of any degree of 
energy, according to the strength of our 
earthward proclivities, Any one who lives 
on this earth must possess some such entity, 
even the highest adept, if he would remain 
in touch with the planet; the spiritualized 
form produced in the latter case is however 
very different from that of the man of 
desire. 

After death, the Kama-rupie phantom, 
separated from the manasic principle, “no 
longer receiving light from the higher 
mind, and no longer having a physical 
brain to work through, collapses. . . . . It 
falls into the state of the frog when certain 
portions of its brain are taken out by the 
vivisector. It can think no more, even on 
the lowest animal plane. Henceforth it is 
no longer even the Lower Manas, since this 
“lower” is nothing without the “higher.” 

It is this nonentity we find ma- 
terializing in seance-rooms with mediums. 

A true nonentity, however, only as 
to reasoning or cogitating powers, still an 
Entity, however astral and fluidic, as 
shown in certain cases whey, having been 
magnetically and unconsciously drawn 
toward a medium, it is. revived for a time 
and lives in him by“proxy, so to speak. 
This “spook” or the Kama Rupa may be 
compared with the jelly-fish, which has an 
ethereal gelatinous appearance so long as 


it is in its own element, or water (the 
mediums’ specific AURA), but which, no 
sooner is it thrown out of it, than it dis- 
solves in the hand or on the sand, especial- 
ly in sunlight. In the medium’s Aura it 
lives a kind of vicarious life, and reasons 
and speaks either through the medium’s 
brain or those of other persons present.”* 
But if it finds no medium or sensitive per- 
son upon whom to draw for vitality, it 
sleeps, or, splitting up into elements, dies a 
natural death, and is resurrected only on 
the day when the Manas or Individual, its 
period of devachanic rest ended, seeks a 
fresh incarnation in accordance with kar- 
mic law, to progress along its path of evolu- 
tion. Then the phantom awakes, is resur- 
rected, and, drawn to its other self by the 
unseen force which must link the creation 
to its creator, both are guided together to 
the family in which is to be born the child 
which shall fulfill the karmic destiny and 
answer the necessities of evolution. 
Rebirth follows; but with the passing into 
the light of common day the draught of 
Tethe is taken, the past forgotten. Yet 
the man awakes to meet his old enemy, his 
lower self, and to carry on the war with it 
which lasts from the cradle to the grave. 
So much for the normal after-death 
states. There are, however, many other 
sides of the question to be examined, such 
as those concerning accidental deaths, sui- 
cides, and the like. All deaths occurring 
before the natural period, before the ex- 
penditure of the force which was brought 
into play at the time of birth, necessitate— 
save in exceptional cases—immediate re- 
incarnation to complete the life. For such 
deaths, whether of the soul, of the astral 
or of the physical body, constitute but the 
forcible separation of one principle from 
the seven, not the natural loosening of all. 
Thus in the case of suicides, or accidental 
deaths, all that has happened has been the 
severing of the physical shell, the instru- 
ment through which the ego functions on 
this plane. The man is complete minus 
his body, and must remain so until the 
* Key to Theosophy, pages 144, 145. 
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time for natural death arrives, But there 
is this difference between the victim of 
circumstances and the suicide; that where- 
. as the former is immediately united to his 
Higher Manas and rests until the period 
for rebirth, the latter is compelled to re- 
main in Kama Loka during the same time 
—~the vital distinction between death in 
the two cases being identical to that between 
an energy affecting an entity from outside, 
and a force generated within itself; one is 
a working off of old Karma, the other a 
generating of new. The suicide’s experi- 
ence is therefore one of the most awful that 
can be imagined. Remaining alive as be- 
fore the severance of the body, with full 
power to think, to lwe, he is without any 
means of functioning on this plane. The 
desire to eat or drink, sleep, communicate 
with friends, in short anything pertaining 
to the life he has just left, may be strong 
within him, but he has no means of gratify- 
ing such save by establishing connection 
through another body—that of some weak 
medium or sensitive. Thus he lives until 
his. hour for death and liberation arrives. 
Of course, however, the weaker his lower 
desires. the fewer his tortures. 


KARMA AND REINCARNATION 


Since the soul perpetually runa and passes 
through all things in a certain apace of time, 
which being performed, it is presently compelled 
to run back again through all things, and un- 
fold the same web of generation in the world... 
for as often aa the same causes return, the same 
effects will in like manner be returned. 

—Ficin, de Im. An. 129, Chaldean Oracles. 

Metempsychoais is the only system of immor- 

tality that philoaophy can hearken to.—Hame. 


From all that has preceded it will be 
seen readily that reincarnation or rebirth 
is the fundamental tenet, of the esoteric 
philosophy. The doctrine is an exceeding- 
ly simple one, and in so far as it relates to 
man can be stated in a few words. (1) 
That the self or soul does not enter life 
here and now for the first time at birth, 
but takes its position as a member of the 
human family only after a long course of 
previous incarnations in other kingdoms of 


nature, on this earth and elsewhere, its 
passage through the man-stage being like- 
wise but the necessary prelude or probation 
to after-experiences in higher and more 
perfect organisms. (2) That life as a 
human being is not ordained for one in- 
carnation only, but exists through many, 
the position each person takes in anyone 
earth-life being the outcome of his experi- 
ence and merit in previous ones. 

In the eminently rational basis of such 
a doctrine we see at once so natural a solu- 
tion for most of the world-problems that 
it ig not surprising to find it dominating 
the minds of the greatest thinkers of every 
century, and moulding the philosophies of 
all countries for incalculable ages. 


To. be sure, the reader may not have 
before heard of it, but this is not any 
good reason for its untruthfulness. It is 
not yet common in the West, because the 
intellectual development of the American 
and European nations has not reached a 
point when they can formulate a philos- 
ophy of their own; but among all matured 
races, the Egyptians, Hindus, ancient 
Greeks, Chinese, the Mexicans, the Peruv- 
ians, the Jews, it was a common doctrine, 
and, in fact, in the present day as in the 
past, it may be stated fairly to be absolute- 
ly universal outside of CHristianity. This 
is not by any means because the founder 
of that religion did not uphold it, but be- 
cause his teachings have never been under- 
stood correctly. If it could be shown to be 
a part of the Christian doctrine, its univer- 
sal character as a natural belief of man 
would he established. The writer claims 
that it can be so shown, and holds that 
any difficulty that may arise in so doing 
must be charged to the account of the early 
Christians, who, as is now generally ad- 
mitted, chose so to alter the original teach- 
ings to suit their own views, as to render 


them hardly reconcilable with the real 


philosophy. The history of the soul's 
trials, temptations, and final victory and 
illumination, has been confounded with 
that of the Sage who expounded the Joc- 
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trine, the only evidences for whose exist- 
ence are now the four canonical gospels.* 

‘Thus in St. John, ix., Jesus is cited as 
healing a man—blind from his birth, “And 
his disciples asked him saying, Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind? Jesus answered, 
neither hath this man sinned nor his 
parents: etc., etc.” Observe the italicized 
word. Had the question been, “Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he became blind?’ we should have no 
remark to make, but the use of the word 
“born” distinctly implies a belief by the 
disciples of a possible sin before birth. And 
if we remember that the apostles were 
taught mysteries not revealed to the vulgar 
herd, and that Jesus himself—an Essene 
—must also have been a reincarnationist, 
then the claim that this was-a reference to 
such teachings has more than merely a 
supposed foundation. 

Again, let the reader turn to St. Matt. 
xi. 14; where Jesus, in speaking of John 
the Baptist, says: “If ye will receive it, 
this is Elias, which was for to come.” And 
again in St. Matt. xvii., 12, 13: “Elias is 
come already, and they knew him not, but 
have done unto him whatsoever they listed. 
... Then the diseiples understood that 
he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” 

* Concerning which we read in Smith’s ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of the Bible’’ (Art. New Testament), 
that ‘‘the original copies seem to have perished. 
It is certainly remarkable that in the controver- 
sies at the close of the second century, which 
often turned upon diaputed passages of Scripture, 
no appeal was made to apostolic originals... . 
Express statementa of readings which are found 
in some of the most ancient Christian writers are 
indeed the first direct evidence which we have, 
and are consequently of the highest importance. 
But till the laat quarter of the second century this 
source of information fails us. Not only are tha 
remains of Christian literature up to that time 
exceedingly scanty, but the practice of verbal 
quotation from the New Testament wag not yet 
prevalent. As soon as definite controversies 
arose among Christians, the text of the New 
Testament asaasumed its true importance, The 
earliest monnments of these remain in the works 
of Irenaeus, Hippolytus and Tertullian, who quote 
many of the arguments of the leading adver- 
saries of the Church. Charges of corrupting the 


sacred text are urged on’ both sides with great 
acrimony,’’ 


These remarks are so clear as to call for 
no further comment. 

Apart from these two references to the 
belief, however, there are many others 
more or less marked, to be found through- 
out the whole Bible and the Apocrypha. 

The intelligent reader will have per- 
ceived that two independent particulars 
enter into the doctrine of reincarnation as 
formulated above; one, the fact of rebirth 
itself, apart from anything which may 
affect or guide it—the simple statement of 
the immortality, pre-existence, and change 
of dwelling of the soul or self; the other 
a regulating function in such process. That 
the latter is necessary is self-evident. It 
could neither be rational, just, nor in keep- 
ing with the law of evolution, that the soul, 
after inhabiting a relatively high organism, 
such as that of a human being, should next 
take up its abode in a lower one, aa a plant 
or an animal. Matter, as has been 
affirmed several times already, is a purely 
passive element, and has to be acted upon 
by the active principle of mind before 
forme can be produced, go that our idea of 
a seale or order in nature arises out of the 
effect produced in matter by the influence 
of the different degrees of Deane 
which ensoul it, the existence of such de- 


grees being again an effect of the varied: 


experiences of said intelligences. 

Hence the position in nature that a soul 
takes upon inearnation is held to be the 
direct result of its past experiences; ita 
former deeds, good or bad, regulating the 
degree of pleasure or suffering that will 
be its lot. 

But “a theoretical principle deduced 
from practice or observation” ie known as 
law; and seer after seer for untold ages 
having confirmed one another in their ob- 
servation of the reincarnationary process 
as taking place in the manner above stated, 
we must speak of law as regulating it, such 
being known in Theosophy as Karma. It 
is that. which was referred to in December 
as the “Ultimate Law of the Universe.” 

The Buddhistie doctrine of Karma is 

* Ogilvie. 
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one which has held always an important 
place in the philosophy of the exoteric as 
well as of the esoteric schools, The word 
has been introduced into theosophical term- 
inology for the simple reason that there is 
none in the English language to express 
the idea intended. It does not simply 
signify “action and reaction,’ nor yet, 
“canse and effect,” but both of these. In 
one sense it conveys the idea of ethical 
causation—“with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again;” in 
another, the balance of individual merit 
and demerit considered as affecting one’s 
actions and environment. It is the law of 
Adjustment, the outcome of the unvarying 
tendency of nature to bring about harmony 
and equilibrium, having its expression 
equally in the Spiritual, Manasic, Astral, 
and Physica} planes of existence. 

Law cannot be said to be seen, although 
ite actions may be perceived, the term 
literally signifying the determination of 
any body or bodies to certain changes or 
motions which invariably take place under 
similar cireumstances. Consequently Law 
is an abstraction, is merely the name for 
the observed “like tendency of things in 
like condition.” This definition is neces- 
sary in view of the fact that many persons, 
after a not very complete examination of 
this principle of theosophical teaching, 
have come to the conclusion that Karma is 
to be understood in the light of a personal 
god, combining the properties of an in- 
dulgent father or friend, and an avenging 
fiend. But there is nothing personal about 
Law; it exists, and naught we may do can 
avail one jot or tittle against its workings. 
No one would consider that a fire had some 
personal spite against him, if upon plung- 

. ing hie hand into the flame he were to draw 
it back scorched; or that the rain which 
drenched its umbrellaless victim had acted 
with malicious intent. And why should 
we ascribe any of the evils which may come 
upon us to anything other than the direct 
result of a disregard of natural law? Such 
is surely far more logical than the Theolo- 
gian’s assumption of an anthropomorphic 


deity, or the “chance” doctrine of the 
atheistic and materialistic schools. 

Until the advent of the Theosophical 
Society, no full understanding of the doc- 
trine of Karma seems to have been 
arrived at by any in the West, even includ- 
ing Orientalists. Yet the following defini- 
tion of Mr. Rhys Davids deserves quoting: 
“Buddhism is convinced that if a man 
reaps sorrow, disappointment, pain, he 
himself and no other, must at some time 
have sown folly, error, sin! and if not in 
this life, then in some former birth. 

We are familiar with the doctrine ‘What- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap,’ 
und can therefore enter into the Buddhist 
feeling that whatever a man reaps that be 
must also have sown; we are familiar with 
the doctrine of the indestruetibility of 
force, and gau therefore understand the 
Buddhist dogma (however it may countra- 
vene our Christian notions) that no ex- 
terior power ean destroy the fruit of a 
man’s deeds, that they must work out their 
full effect to the pleasant or the bitter end. 
But the peculiarity of Buddhism lies in 
this: that the result of what a man is or 
does is held not to be dissipated, as it were, 
into many separate streams, but to be con- 
eentrated together in the formation of one 
new sentient being.” Reincarnation it will 
thus be geen, is the necessary accompani- 
ment to the doctrine of Karma. Chris- 
tianity usually imposes the after states of 
Hell ‘or Heaven for the evil-doer or the 
righteous man, but thé representatives of 
this doctrine do not generally seem to have 
held the notion that such after-states might 
as easily find their expression on carth as 
anywhere else. There are places of suf- 
fering here that we cannot fancy as ex- 
celled in any hell; and the heaven of most 
men is not above the highest enjoyment of 
the material things that this world ean af- 
ford. And it is far more logical and in ac- 
cordance with common sense to believe 
that a cause generated on the physical plane 
should have a physical effect, than that the 
“Spirit” should suffer for the misdeeds of 
the flesh—ainisdeede invariably directly 
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antithetical to that Spirit’s behests. That 
the “Spirit is willing but the flesh weak” 
is well said, but if justice is to be accorded, 
the body or lower man should suffer, not 
the higher; under which cireumstances 
most men would have to return to earth- 
life many times before their full award 
was meted out. 

Reincarnation refers to the real man or 
thinker—the Manas, and not to the several 
other principles with which that is associ- 
ated, The division of the manasic element 
into two aspects, a higher and a lower, has 
already been stated, but it should now be 
made clear that this division can only be 
said to exist during the period of incarna- 
tion. It is that part which comes into 
contact with the avimal man which ia 
known as Lower Manas, the other half 
maintaining its station in the spiritual 
spheres. After death the two become one, 
and for a period rest from the pain of 
separation; but this period ended, at (now 
one Manas) again projects part of itself 
into earth-life and another incarnation and 
simultaneous division of the Self results. 
So that no one can therefore say that it is 
the same Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith who 
appears from life to life, but rather that 
the individualizing self which inspired 
every succeeding birth, was identical. The 
“T am” consciousness of each one of us may 
have looked out through the eye of an 
Egyptian, Chaldean or Arabian, but we 
are now no more Egyptian, Chaldean or 
Arabian than we were American or 
European in times past. Yet there are 
anomalies in reinearnation as in everything 
else, and we find in rare cases the actual 
incarnation of the personal being, compris- 
ing everything but his physical body. Thus 
“the appearance of the same individual, 
or rather of his astral monad, twice . . . 
is not a rule in nature; it is an exception, 
like the teratological phenomenon of a 
two-headed infant. It is preceded by a 
violation of the laws of harmony of nature ; 
and happens only when the latter, socking 
to restore its disturbed equilibrium, 
violently throws back into earth-life the 


astral monad which has been tossed out of 
the circle of necessity by crime or accident. 
Thus, in cases of abortion, of infants dying 
before a certain age, and of congenital and 
incurable idiocy, nature’s original design 
to produce a perfect human being has been 
interrupted. Therefore, while the gross 
matter of each of these several entities is 
suffered to disperse itself at death, through 
the vast realm of being, the immortal 
spirit and astral monad of the individual 
—the latter having been set apart to anim- 
ate a frame and the former to shed its 
divine light on the corporeal organization 


_ —must try a second time to carry out the 


purpose of the creative intelligence.” (Isis 
Unveiled, Vol. I., p. 351.) We may add 
to the above, “suicides” and “accidental 
deaths,” in both of which cases the natural 
period of incarnation not having been. end- 
ed, the law generally forces a return with- 
out any Devachanie period to complete this. 
This generally takes place within thirty- 
five years after the natural period of death 
has arrived. The “certain age’ quoted 
above, before which infants dying are in- 
carnated immediately, is seven years, and 
this for the reason that before that age the 
Manas or ego and wind has not fully 
associated itself with the ehild, but merely 
overshadows and protects it. 

Some have endeavoured to show that re- 
incarnation means the going back from the 
human form to the inhabitaney of the brute 
or inanimate kingdoms. This is called 
“transmigration of souls,” but is not held 
by Theogophists as true of the human soul. 
The foundation for the ignorant supersti- 
tion that one’s horse or “dog may be his 
grandfather or dead brother, lies in a very 
old teaching arising out of the recognition 
of the fact in nature, referred to ar the com- 
menceinent of this chapter, that every one 
of the fleeting atoms of which the body is 


‘composed, gains from it a certain impress, 


the colouring of the individual’s tempera- 
ment, and when it soon after leaves, it is 
absorbed into some cther being or form for 
which it has an attraction or sympathy. 
So, in this sense, if one lives a low, vicious 


life, it is very likely true that his atoms, 
affected every inoment with brutishness 
and animal thoughts, go, upon leaving his 
corporeal limits, to the kingdom of atoms 
to which they by right belong. This can 
have, however, no application to the real 
man or thinking part of us, since that has 
no atomic structure, as we understand the 
term. 

It is not easy for Westerners to credit 
the idea that they have lived upon the 
earth before, for the reason chiefly that 
they have not thought along lines tending 
to this idea; yet lurking low down in the 
mind of almost every individual will be 
found the belief. Outside this it will be 
found to solve so many of the problems of 
existence, otherwise explainable only by 
attributing them to chance or divine 
caprice, that this fact alone entitles it to 
the most serious consideration. For in- 
stance, while it would be absurd to hold, 
as some have done, that each individual is 
born into the world with equal chances, 
when we are well aware of the great dif- 
ferences perceptible even among the very 
young, yet outside of reincarnation we are 
in possession of no straightforward explan- 
ation of such differences. Heredity does 
not afford one, by any means. Examples 
can be furnished without number where 
men of genius are born into families almost 
entirely destitute of it. Instance Im- 
manuel Kant, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Burns, William Shakspere, Abraham 
Lincoln, and a host of others. The late 
discoveries of Weissman also seem to be 
producing a revolution in the scientific 
position concerning heredity, at least in 
Germany, while its very groundwork, the 
doctrine of the transmission of acquired 
faculties, has already found some serious 
opponents among physiologists. Soon 
scientists will have to find some more 
adequate explanation for the intellectual 
advancement of mankind, to give better 
reasons why all are not born with equal 
possibilities and identical tendencies. 

The most general argument against the 
‘doctrine of rebirth is that of “memory”. 
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“If I have lived here before, why do I not 
remember it?’ is a first and most natural 
query. We answer: hecause memory, such 
as is here spoken of, is that of the brain, 
the physical organism, and as one has a 
fresh body, how can one be expected to 
remember those things which were associ- 
ated with the old one, an entirely distinct 
entity? But this only refers to the details 
—+the chain of recollection. The aroma or 
experience is certainly remembered from 
life to life. No one recollects learning to 
walk, He has no memory of the time he 
drew one leg after the other in his effort 
to move in childhood’s days. Yet he has 
learned to walk. The details are forgotten, 
but the knowledge remains. And it is 
precisely thus with rebirth; no recollec- 
tions of the details or individual experi- 
ences of previous incarnations are carried 
into this one, but the experience gained 
from all is ever present. So that we are 
all born with certain memories—a certain 
knowledge of men and things, greater or 


. less according to the variety of our past 


experiences. 
There is, however, a state which can be 


reached by the purified soul, in which the 
‘details of past lives are seen, although this 


is scarcely for the ordinary mortal of this 
humanity. And again, in the case of 
immediate rebirth the past life is often so 
vividly photographed in the snrrounding 
aura of the person that he may have mem- 
ory of it. In either of these eases reinearn- 
ation becomes something more than a 
theory, it becomes an actual, verifiable 
fact; and the writer knows of several in- 
stances in which it has so become. 


(To be Continued.) 
X A OR 


The Theosophical World Congress will 
meet at Chicago August 24-29 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Stevens, Sat- 
urday till Thureday. On Monday the 
National Anthem of every nation except 
Canada is to be played at the opening of 
the Congress, but “O Canada!” will not be 
missed. Mrs. Besant is to speak on tbe 


first three days. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THEOSOPHICAL UNITY 


_ Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—Many 
of your readers are probably aware that a 
movement is being advanced to unite the 
various organizations of Theosophical 
Societies in Canada, so that in this very 
critical period in the history of the nation, 
a united front may be presented to the 
world, and a harmonious effort made to- 
wards offering humanity, particularly 
that portion of it occupying the Dominion 
of Canada, a philosophy which will supply 
a present great lack, and fill the place 
once occupied by the theological formule 
and authoritative dogmas, 

Perhaps we are not appreciating the 
size and strength of this movement. On 
every hand we hear expressions of a wish 
that the union may be consummated. All 
the various discordant elements are signi- 
fying that they are tired of strife; they 
deplore and regret the animosities of the 
past, and are anxious to begin an era of 
harmonious and constructive work. 

Nor is this feeling confined to Canada 
alone.’ The urgency of the times; the call 
for some serious intellectual answers to the 
great questions of being, are stirring up 
seriously minded people everywhere, to 
stop intellectual bickering and philosophi- 
cal hairsplitting and do some real physical 
work. 

Canada is now in the world’s eye. If 
we are successful in uniting for progress 
those elements which have been for so long 
spending time, talents and energy in point- 
ing out to others the error of their ways, 
we shall make a profound impression on 
every human being who is able to read and 
write. 

This is a big job. It will require 
prodigious labour, prodigious patience, 
prodigions love, prodigious brotherhood ; 
maybe great minds, certainly great souls; 
and in this work there is a place for all 
Theosophists of every complexion. 

George C. McIntyre. 

Toronto, May 28. 
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MISAPPREHENSIONS 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — In 
some doubt whether to send this letter to 
the Editor of Theosophist, the President 
of the Toronto Lodge or the General Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Section, I am re- 
minded of a cartoon by our old colleague 
Sam Hunter, in the Toronto World, with 
the present Sir Joseph Flavelle as its two 
figures. 

The World had assailed the packing 
firm of which Mr. Flavelle was manager, 
as the head of a plan to keep down the price 
of hogs. Mr. Flavelle responded by invit- 
ing the World to bring a Committee to the 
works, for a show-down—which was done; 
and the Davies Company acquitted by the 
World. 

Thereafter the World criticized Can- 
adian insurance companies for too costly 
management ; especially The Canada Life, 
of which Mr. Flavelle was a director; 
Hunter had a cartoon in which Packer 
Flavelle said to Insurance Flavelle, “My 
Dear Mr. Flavelle, why don’t you do in 
insurance what I did in pork?” 

There appears to be a difference between 
the noble foree which has made the Toronto 
Lodge one of the strongest in the world; 
and The Canadian Theosophist, which re- 
ports a Section Executive meeting as partly 
occupied by a discussion’ of “indiscreet 
editorial policies on the part of the Editor 
of The Theosophist”, There seems to be 
a similarity of experience in different 
quarters to which attention may fittingly 
be called. 

_In the May number appeared a letter 
from me suggesting that The Canadian 
Theosophist make itself the ideal channel 
of exchange of views which would help 
the unification movement inaugurated 
during Mrs. Hampton’s visit to Toronto 
last January, An editorial note called 
attention to the letter; and damued it with- 
out even the faint praise which so often 
accompanies deadly criticism. It said that 
Mr. Hawkes “appears to be labouring. 
under the misapprehension that The Can- 
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adian Theosophist does not admit articles 


giving the other side of debateable ques- 


tiong”. 

No benedictive syllable towards unifi- 
cation was uttered—only the suggestion of 
the writer’s ignorance; the intimation that 
The Theosophist columns were open and 
then a similar allegation to that which was 
reflected in the report of the executive 
meeting, that the source of our troubles is 
in the folks who cannot bear to read opin- 
ions with which they are not in accord. 
They are all oot o step but oor Jock! 

A prominent member of the Canadian 
Section described my letter as vague, 
where, he said, it should have been clear 


‘and flatfooted. It seems pertinent to give . 


your readers the explanation of the vague- 
ness that was given him. 

The letter was purposely indefinite, as a 
result of a long conversation with the 
Editor. In that interview it was suggested 
to him that, in view of the influence of the 
magazine for whatever course it thought 
fit to favour, the development of the cordial 
temper on which the best progress towards 
union depended, could be its special task 
and service; and he was urged to give a 
lead accordingly. On this it was under- 
stood that I would write about five hundred 
words, 

A letter which accompanied the com- 
munication, pointed out that what I had 
written was purposely and evidently tenta- 
tive, because in that way it would afford 
the magazine the best possible opportunity 
to proffer the warm hand. Nobody desired 
to obtain credit for promoting the inion 
spirit. Everybody would rejoice to see 
the magazine heartily implementing the 
declaration of the President of Toronto 
Lodge, after Mrs. Hampton’s appearance, 
that she had brought a spirit of healing 
and reconciliation to the East. 

The magazine’s answer was that the 
writer of these sentiments was under a mis- 
apprehension about the magazine — for 
which, unless my acquaintance with our 
language is woefully defective, there was 
no reason whatsoever. 


The relation of the magazine to the 
possibilities of union is a matter entirely 
for the Section. What the general secretary 
of the Section (obviously he wrote the re- 
port of the May meeting of the Executive) 
reports as.a discussion about the indiscreet 
policies of the Editor of The Theosophist, 
makes it clear that a major internal issue 
is alive within the section. 

Is it very indiscreet to guess that the 
Executive will probably ask the general 
secretary and the president of the Toronto 
Lodge to advise with the Editor of the 
magazine as to the heartiest way in which 
the cause of Theosophical unity in Canada 
may be served ? 


Arthur Hawkes. 


Tt should surely be obvious that the 
acceptance of Mrs. Hampton’s offer in the 
face of considerable opposition sufficient- 
ly indicated the attitude of the General 
Secretary. At the same time he must ob- 
serve, as one writer puts it, a “punctilious” 
attitude, as representing a Society in which 
opinion is quite properly divided. <A 
Society that had only one mind on all sub- 
jects is not the ideal Theosophical Society. 
That may suit sectarians and creed-bound 
persons, but we welcome all kinds without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste’ or 
colour. Those who insist that their opinion 
and no other should be the standard for 
membership are under a misapprehension. 
It was the insistence on freedom that led 
to the withdrawal of so many. It was in- 
sistence on this point that led to the form- 
ation of the T. S. in Canada. It is the 
essence of the Theosophical Society. Those 
who cannot bear to have their opinions 
argued over, or discussed or dissected, 
surely cannot have much reliance on their 
opinions, and must forget that “There is 
no Religion higher than Truth.” There is 
no authority in the Theosophical Society: to 
appeal to but the reasonableness of the 
views presented. In the Canadian Theoso- 
phist for April, 1920, the position of the 
T. S. in Canada was set forth in accord- 
ance with Mra. Besant’s pronouncement in 
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the March Theosophist of that year. The 
article closed with the sentence: “In- 
dividual members are free to do as they 
please, but must not invoke the Society in 
their affiliations.” Everybody was satis- 
fied with that position at the time, but 
the propagandists got busy and being 
unable to endure criticism created the 
division.—Editor. 


DISSOLVES AQUARIANS 


Victoria, April 28, — The celebrated 
Aquarian Foundation near Nanaimo, 
centre of a religious cult, will shortly be 
dissolved, it was learned at the Parliament 
Buildings. While the government has 


withheld action by order-in-council to dis- . 
‘solve the community, arrangements are 


under way for its voluntary winding up, 
through an agreement between the two 
factions of the colony which have been in 
conflict for some time. 

The government does not wish to dis- 
solve the colony by order-in-council, as 
under such an arrangement all its property 
would escheat to the crown, and eould not 
be distributed to the people who invested 
large sums in it. Under a voluntary wind- 
ing up the assets will be distributed accord- 
ing to the amount of individual invest- 
ments. It is understood that when these 
assets are liquidated there will be a heavy 
loss to be borne by all investors. F. G. T. 
Lucas, K.C., who has been acting for a 
group of colonists who desire to wind up 
the establishment, conferred with Attorney- 
General Pooley today and indicated that a 
settlement was definitely under way. 


MR. TINGLEY INJURED 
Wireless to The New York Timea. 


Berlin, June 1.—Mrs. Katherine Ting- 
ley, 79-year-old theosophist leader of Point 
Loma, Cal., suffered a bone fracture on 
the lower part of the leg when she was 
hurled from her car near Osnabrueck, 
Westphalia, yesterday. Mrs. Tingley was 
with a party of friends traveling from 
Paris to Berlin, where she intended to give 
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a lecture. The car, driven by Professor 
Larseck of Sweden, struck a bridge rail 
with such force that all of the occupants 


were thrown from the ear, which was only 


saved from plunging into the water below 
because the front springs became imbedded 
in the bridge railing. 

The other occupants of the automobile 
were chiefly Swedish friends of Mrs. Ting- 
ley, the Misses Baalberg, Alpan, Siven 
and Perkner, atl of whom, including the 
professor suffered minor injuries. 

Mrs. Tingley was immediately taken to 
the municipal hospital at Osnabrueck, 
where it was stated the fracture was not 
serious though complications may set in 
due to the patient’s advanced years. 

Mrs. Tingley is an annual visitor to 


. Berlin, where her lectures invariably draw 


large audiences. The hospital authorities 
at Osnabrueck declined to-night to say how 
long she will be confined there. 


TAME DUCK 


There are three tame ducks in our back 
yard, 

Dabbling in mud and trying hard 

To get their share, and maybe more, 

Of the overflowing barnyard store, 

Satisfied with the task they’re at, 

Of eating and sleeping and getting fat. 

But whenever the free wild ducks go by 

In a long line streaming down the sky, 

They cock a quizzical, puzzled eye 

And flap their wings and try to fly. 


I think my soul ia a tame old duck, 
Dabbling around in barnyard muck, 


Fat and lazy, with useless wings, 


But sometimes when the North wind sings 
And the wild ones hurtle overhead, 

Tt remembers something lost and dead, 
And cocks a wary, bewildered eye, © 

And makes a feeble attempt to fly, 

It’s fairly content with the state it’s in, 
But it isn’t the duck it might have been. 


—Kenneth Kaufman. 
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THEOSOPHY AND AMERICA 


BY FRED B. HOUSSER 


In this article I purpose to develop and 
discuss a thought which has been with me 
a long time as I have read articles in the 
Canadian Theosophist and other modern 
Theosophical literature. It came forcibly 
home while reading the article by Mr. 
William Clark of Vancouver, in the June 
15th issue of this magazine in which he 
spoke of the need to create a more adequate 
“Mythos” which, as he put it, “will not 
so.much contain but draw out and expand 
the religious impulse of generations to 
come.” 

The need for a more adequate mythos 


suitable to the west is unanimously ad- 


mitted by all thoughtful people, Theoso- 
phists and otherwise. It was the apparent- 
ness of this that lead to the founding of 
the modern Theosophical Society in the 
west. H.P.B., Judge and the Masters 
show in their writings that they knew the 
task involved more than the mere handing 


out of philosophy and information. It 
meant the undermining and overthrowing 
of an attitude and it is attitudes more 
than tenets or beliefs that the T.S. in 


Canada needs, to assimilate. 


This article is written primarily to dis- 
cuss an attitude not commonly fonnd in 


the ranks of the T.S. and in the course of 
the discussion our present society’s attitude 
will be referred to, an attitude corminon to 
most of the members whatever authority 
they accept, and there are very few indeed, 
—-no matter to what camp they belong,— 
who do not put weight on some authority. 

I do not quarrel with authority. Anth- 
orities are necessary. Books and schools 
and churches and societics and bodies of 
knowledge are good and indispensable and 
have a great place, probably the greatest 
place, in assisting the progress of civil- 
izations and individuals but they are a 
millatone around the neck of a thinker 
unless his attitude is creative. 

Whitman wrote’ in 1855, preface to 
Leaves of Grass: ‘Re-examine all you have 
been told at school or church or in any book 
and dismiss whatever insulte your own 
soul.” Ife was giving advice to the man 
or woman who would have “the greatnessea 
in conjunction” and would be a poet to 
the American peovle. He was defining the 
creative individual,-—the creative attitude 
which makes a man or woman a law unto 
themselves and therefore not afraid to “be” 
themselves. “to” themselves, or before 
others. 

William Blake said there were two 
classes of individuals, creators and de- 
vourers. The creators create for them- 
selves poems, philosophies, morals, laws, 
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ideals, ete. The devourers feed and sub- 
sist on the work of the creators. The great 
ones of the earth have all been creators 
whether in the field of philosophy, art, 
science or business. Books and schools 
and churches and Christs may have sup- 

Hed the initial momentum and inspira- 

tion, but no original contribution was ever 
made, no new art or science or mythos 
ever created until the creators were able 
to travel under their own power and their 
own steam. 

Coming back then to Mr. Clark’s article 

in which he speaks of the necd to create a 
more adequate mythos to draw out and 
. expand the religious impulse of the west, 
we see at once that to create such a mythos 
a creative attitude is the first essential, 
It is precisely this attitude that the Seeret 
Doctrine can give because it sets on fire 
the imagination, awakens aspiration, sharp- 
ens intuition, stimulates the intellect, en- 
larges one’s humanity and nurses to 
strength and affirmation the latent aware- 
- ness of the divine nature in us all. 

This secret doctrine of Theosophy came 
out of the East. The Masters, as far as we 
know, live in the East. The headquarters 
of the T. S. is in the East. Theosophical 
writings teem with references to the East. 
It is natural therefore that we members 
of the T. S. should love and respect the 
East. The writer thinks that no one could 
respect and reverence the East and its wis- 
dom more than he, Again, to quote Whit- 
man,—‘T have perused it, own it is admir- 
able (moving a while among it); think 
nothing can ever be greater; nothing can 
ever deserve more than it deserves; re- 
garding it all intently, then dismissing it, 
—I stand in my own place with my own 
day here.” 

And so it is with the T. S. in America. 
It standa in its own place with its own day 
here. It is in the West, in America, that 
we have to work and apprehend and com- 
prahend. The East is our spiritual mother 
but how long are we going to live exclusive- 
ly on mother’s milk, not learning to eat or 


capable of digesting stronger and less’ 
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pleasant food and make it nourish us with 
inspiration and great ercative living ? 

The teaching of the founders of the 
society was that America,—not Europe or 
Asia,—was to be the principal scene of the 
next phase of mankind’s evolution. “ Amer- 
jeans (North Americans) H.P.B. wrote 
“have become in only three centuries .a 
primary race temporarily before becom- 
ing a race apart and strongly separated 
from all other existing races. They are 
in short the germs of the sixth sub-race 
and in a few hundred years will become 
more decidedly the pioneers of tbat race 
which must succeed the present European 
or fifth sub-race in all its new character- 
istics.” Judge makes a similar statement 
in “Echoes of the Orient” and touches on 
the point in “Letters that have Helped 
Me.” l l 

“Tt is not the desire of the Brotherhood” 
writes Judge, “that those members of the 
movement who have under their rights 
taken up a belief in a messenger and the 
message should become pilgrims to India. 

... Nor is it the desire of the Lodge 
to have members think that eastern meth- 
ods are to be followed, eastern habits 
adopted, or the present east made the model 
or the goal. The west has its own work 
and duty; its own life and development. . 

It is to be the western side of the one 
great whole of which the true castern is the 
other half. It has as its mission,—largely 
entrusted to the hands of the T.S. —to 
furnish to the west that which it can- never 
get from the east.” 

What is it that the west can never get 
from the east? It is worth pondering. If 
we could discover that we might know how 
to start to create this new western mythos 
which will draw out and expand the re 
ligious impulse of the west. 

The beginnings of “the western side of 
the one great whole” are in Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass” and in the life, 
letters and speeches of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is the spirit, veiled but robust, of this 
American continent and of our Canadian 
North. It is latent in every true North 
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American. It is not any sentimental emo- 
tionalism, nor an arrogant western egotism, 
nor high-sounding phrases. It ia an atti- 
tude, perceptible, capable of being ex- 


-perienced but the devil to define in a 


sentence or a word. 

True,—civilization in America is selfish, 
comfort-loving, superficial, irreligious and 
bewildered (though not unspiritual). But 
the mistakes and materialism of America 
are those of a creative, healthy athletic 
youth. The mistakes and materialism of 
Europe and of Asia are those of senility. 
On the American continent is an attitude 
unduplicated in Europe or Asia, an atti- 
tude that is full of faith, confidence and 
optimism concerning the future. Here, in 
spite of personal selfishness, there is a 
willingness to ignore the individual’s so- 
called rights for the good of society as a 
whole, an attitude at which Europeans 
marvel. Asiatic and European conscious- 
ness is traditional and historical. Ours 
is here and now and in the future. The 
oriental humanitarian goes into seclusion 
and embraces humanity in consciousness 
from his isolated retreat. The lovers of 
men in America go out and mix with the 
masses letting their love for them be eruci- 
fied and resurrected to the same plane of 
being as was reached by the castern yogi in 
seclusion. “Here,” writes Whitman, “is 
action untied from strings, necessarily 
blind to particulars and details, magnifi- 
cently moving in masses. . Here is the 
hospitality that forever begets heroes.” 

Such things are rarely, if ever, referred 
to in Theosophical literature to-day in 
Canada. One never meets up with “the 
roughs and beards and space and rugged- 
ness and non-chalanee (and humour) the 
robust North American soul loves. Our 
literature smells of libraries and studies 
and much-thumbed books, scholasticism, 
eye-doctrines and pale lunarlike reflections 
of the sun of the east. Our thedsophical 
literature lacks fresh air and the open 


. spaces and the direct sunshine of American 


enthusiasm which pervades the length and 
breadth of this western continent. You 


will find in Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass a brand of Theosophy cleaned and 
tanned in an American sun and full of 
unrestrained optimism for the future of 
western civilization “sounding its bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 
There is an assurance of destiny ; a fearless 
provincialism ; a standing on his own feet. 
“I will confront”, he says, “these shows 
of the night and day. I will know if I 
am less than they. I will see if I am not 
as majestic as they. J match my spirit 
with yours you orbs, growths, mountains, 
brutes. . . America isolated yet embody- 
ing all, what is it finally except myself?” 

The T.S. in Canada needs more of this 
attitude. It has in its keeping the mater- 
ials for the new western mythos. Where 
are the architects? They may not be 
among the present member body. The 
society if it wants them will have to at- 
tract them. Perhaps this is not its fune- 
tion. Perhaps it is the purpose of the T.S. 
to be merely a conducting wire to carry 
the current to light American myth makers. 
Perhaps it is not intended that it should 
be a builder but merely to supply power to 
the builders. I do not pretend to know. 
But even if this be so it will still need an 
attitude to match the attitude of America. 
Tt must be able to contain within itself all 
that America contains,—all that Canada 
contains, It must become a unit of the 
civilization in which it works and learn 
to speak and think and write in the spir- 
itual language of America. If it does this 
it can and will play a very great part in 
the shaping of a new western mythos which 
will draw out and expand the religious 
impulse of the west. Whitman is Amer- 
ica’s first prophet. Others will follow, 
He once said: 

“Not to-day is to justify me and answer 
what I am for but you, a new brood, native 
athletic, continental, greater than before 
known.—I am a man who sauntering along 
without fully stopping, turns a casual look 
upon you and then averts his face, leaving 
it to you to prove and define it. Expect- 
ing the main things from you.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY 
DAYS OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


By John W. Lovell, F.T.S. 
(Continued from Page 108.) 


ANNIE BESANT 


My first meeting with Mrs. Besant has 
always been to me a memorable one. We 
had heard over here of how she had come 
into the Society, the story is told in her 
Autobiography, so I need not repeat it, 
and therefore when word came to Mr. 
Judge that Mme. Blavatsky was sending 
her over as her representative, as ber 
rapidly failing health prevented H.P.B. 
. from coming herself as she would have 
done, ìt caused great interest in our Society. 
We were told that Mme. Blavatsky had 
written a special message which she would 
deliver to Mrs. Besant to be read at the 
Convention to be held in Boston in that 
‘year, 1891. 

It was arranged by Mr. Judge that Mrs. 
Besant would go directly on her arrival to 
the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Neresheimer on Lenox Avenue near 130th 
Street. This was quite in the country at 
that time. The day after her arrival Mrs. 
Lovell and J received an invitation from 
Mr. Neresheimer to dinner to meet Mrs. 
Besant. There were present at the dinner, 
besides Mr, and Mra. Neresheimer, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Q. Judgo, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Spencer and Mrs. Lovell and myself. 
After dinner, in the course of econversa- 
tion, I asked Mrs. Besant, as she was to be 
here for only a few days, if she would 
allow me to show her something of the 
upper part of the city and Central Park. 
She very kindly accepted my invitation. 
Sometime before I had presented to Mrs. 
Lovell a pair of pretty Canadian ponies 
and a low Victoria carriage, with which 
she often drove through the park, and I 
with her occasionally, in the evening. So 
I called at Mr. Neresheimer’s the next 
afternoon with these ponies and carriage 
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and found Mrs. Besant waiting for me. A 
most enjoyable afternoon was spent, .at - 
least on my part, in driving through the 

park. That it was of interest to Mrs. 

Besant also, was indicated from the fact 

that when, some 22 years later, I had 

occasion to write her in connection with 

the Book Plate I was then getting up for 

the benefit of Mabel Collins, in her reply 

she said that she remembered very well 

that drive of 22 years ago. I am so sorry 

T can’t find this letter in looking over old 

papers, I find a copy of the letter I wrote 

Mrs. Besant and cannot find this letter she 

wrote me. I think I must have sent it to` 
Mabel Collins as, otherwise, it would surely 

be with the copy of my own. 

As Mr. Neresheimer’s house was so far 
away and Mr. Judge desired that all mem- 
bers of the T. S., in the city might have an 
opportunity to meet Mrs. Besant, Mrs. 
Lovell and I proposed that a reception 
should be given to her in our home at 4 
Lexington Avenue, as it was so centrally 
situated, adjoining Gramerey Park, be- 
tween 21st and 22nd streets. The follow- 
ing account of this reception appeared in 
the New York Herald on the following 
day: 


A RECEPTION TO MRS. BESANT 
Mr. John W. Lovell, the Publisher, and 


Mrs. Lovell gave a reception yesterday to 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the famous free 
thought lecturer of London, who, for so 
long a time, was a co-worker with Charles 
Bradlaugh, and more lately an advanced 
Theosophist and Editor of the Theosophical 
Magazine in London called “Lucifer.” Mr. 
Lovell’s house at 4 Lexington Avenne, was 
crowded. Many of the prominent members 
of Sorosis and the Woman's Suffrage 


Society were present as well as various - 


prominent Theosophists. Among those 
at the reception were Mrs, Holloway Lang- 
ford of Brooklyn, Mr. William Q. Judge, 
Mr. A. H. Spencer and Mr. E. A. Neres- 
heimer. The occasion of Mrs. Besant’s 
visit is the Annual Theosophical Conven- 


tion which is to be held at Boston. Mrs. ` 
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Besant will lecture at Scottish Rite Hall 
this Wednesday and Friday evenings and 
also in Washington, D.C. 


When Dr. Arundale was here two years 
ago I happened to show him this clipping 
from the New York Herald. He insisted 
on my having a copy made for him as he 
wished to take it back with him to Adyar, 
he said to show Mrs. Besant, and I suppose 
to add to the various papers there relating 
to the earlier days of the Society. 

Mrs. Lovell and I were present at these 
lectures in Scottish Rite Hall on Madison 
Avenue. We also went to Boston on the 
train with Mrs. Besant, to attend the Con- 
vention. The party filled a Pullman Draw- 
ing Room car, as we went in daytime. One 
incident on this trip made a deep impres- 
sion upon me. Mrs. Ver Planck, after- 
wards Mrs. Archibald Keightley, who was 
one of the party, was sitting nearly opposite 
me and complained of having a very severe 
headache. Some time before this Mrs. 


‘Lovell and I had attended a class for the 


teaching of Christian Science, conducted 
by Emma Curtis Hopkins and Mary 
Plunkett. Mrs. Hopkins was a wonderful 
teacher and I owe to her my understand- 
ing of Spiritual Realization, a state in 
which we realize that, in reality, there is 
no evil, sin, sickness, or death. Realizing 
this as I did I silently, almost unconscious- 
ly treated Mrs. Ver Planck and, although 
T had not said a word, she got up from her 
seat and, coming over to me said: “I wish 
you wouldn’t do that.” There are occult- 
ists who hold that spiritual powers should 
never be used for personal benefits of any 
kind and Mrs. Ver Planck preferred to 
suffer rather than have the pain removed 
by any exercise of such spiritual powers. 
Some occultists hold that Spiritual Powers 
should never be used for personal benefits 
of any kind. Needless to say, I do not 
agree with them. 

Mrs. J. Campbell Ver Planck was a dear 
friend of ours, had visited at our home, was 
devoted to Theosophy end assisted Mr. 


‘Judge at times in the editing of “The 


Path,” using the pen name of Jasper 
Niemand. She had written a very popu- 
lar Play called “Diplomancy” but is best 
known as the author of the work “Letters 
that Have Helped Me,” letters written to 
her by Mr. Judge. Later she married 
Dr. Archibald Keightley who, with his 
uncle Bertram Keightley, was for many 
years a member of H.P.B’s., household. 
They both had independent means and 


were, therefore, able to help materially in - 


the work in London at that time. 

At the Convention I heard Mrs, Besant 
read H. P. B’s. message and, as it proved, 
her last message to the American The- 
osophists. This was signed by her on April 
15, 1891, just three weeks before she, on 
May 8th, passed over into the cthereal 
world. l 

I am therefore incorporating this Val- 
edictory from her, in this record, as one of 
the few remaining who heard it read and 
because it has, I feel, an historical interest 
for all our members. ‘The message begins: 


“Suffering in body as I am continually, 
the only consolation that remains to me is 
to hear of the Holy Cause to which my 
health and strength have been given; but 
to which, now that these are going, I can 
only offer my passionate devotion and 
never weakening good wishes for its suc- 
cess and welfare. Fellow Theosophists, I 
am proud of your noble work in the New 
World; Sisters and Brothers of America 
I thank you and bless you for your unre- 
mitting labours for the common cause so 
dear to us all. 

Let me remind you all once more that 
such work is now more than ever needed. 
The period which we have now reached is, 
and will continue to be, one of great con- 
flict and continued strain. If the T. S., 
can hold through it, good; if not, while 
Theosophy will remain unscathed, the 
Society will perish and perchance most 
ingloriously, and the world will suffer. I 
fervently hope that I may not see such 
disaster in my present body. The-critical 
nature of the stage on which we have en- 
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tered is as well known to the forces that 
fight against us as to those that fight on 
our side. No opportunity will be lost of 
sowing dissension, of taking advantage of 
mistakes and false .moves, of instilling 
doubt, of augmenting difficulties, of 
breathing suspicions, so that by any and 
every means the unity of the Society may 
be broken and the ranks of our Fellows 
thinned and thrown into disarray. Never 
has it been more necessary for the. mem- 
bers of the T. S. to lay to heart the old 
parable of the bundles of sticks than it is 
at the present time; divided they will in- 
evitably be broken one by one; united, 
there is no force on earth able to destroy 
our Brotherhood. Now I have marked 
with pain a tendency among you, as among 
the Theosophists in Europe and India, to 
quarrel over trifles, and to allow your very 
devotion to the cause of Theosophy to lead 
you into disunion. Believe me, that apart 
from such natural tendency, owing to the 
inherent imperfections of human nature, 
advantage is often taken by our ever watch- 
ful enemies of your noblest qualities to 
betray and mislead you. Sceptics will 
laugh at this statement, and even some of 
you may put emall faith in the actual 
existence of the terrible forces of these 
mental, hence subjective and imvisible, yet 
withal living and potent, influences all 
around us. But there they are and I know 
of more than one among yor who hare 
‘felt them, and have actually been forced 
to acknowledge, these extraneous mental 
pressures. On those of you who are un- 
selfishly and sincerely devoted to the 
Cause, they will produce little, if any, im- 
pression. On some others, those who place 
their personal pride higher than their duty 
to the T. S., higher even than their pledge 
to their divine Self, the effect is generally 
disastrous. Self-watchfulness is never 
more necessary than when a personal wish 
to lead, and wounded vanity, dress them- 
selves in the peacock’s feathers of devotion 
and altruistic work: but at the present 
crisis of the Society, a lack of self control 
and watchfulness may become fatal in 
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every case. But these diabolical attempts 
of our powerful enemies, the irreconcilable 
foes of the truths now being given out and 
practically asserted, may be frustrated. If 
every Fellow in the Society were content 
to be an impersonal force for good, careless 
of praise or blame so long as he subserved 
the purposes of the Brotherhood, the pro- 
gress made would astonish the world, aned 
place the Ark of the T. S., out of danger. 
Your position as the fore-runners of the 
sixth subrace of the fifth root-race, has its 
own special perils as well as its special 
advantages. Psychism, with all its allure- 
ments and all its dangers, is necessarily 
developing among you, and you must be- 
ware lest the Psychic ontruns the Manasic 
and Spiritual development. Psychie capa- 
cities held perfectly under control, checked 
and directed by the Manasic principle, are 
valuable aids in development. But 'theso 
capacities running riot, controlling instead 
of controlled, using instead of being used, 
lead the Student into the most dangerous 
delusions and the certainty of moral 
destruction. Watch, therefore, carefully 
this development, inevitable in your race 
and evolution-period, so that it may finally 
work for good and not for evil; and re- 
ceive in advance, the sincere and potent 
blessings of Those whose goodwill will 
never fail you, if you do not fail your- 
selves. . 

And now I have said all. I am not 
sufficiently strong to write a more lengthy 
message and there is less need for me to 
do so as my friend and trusted messenger, 
Annie Besant, she who is my right arm 
here, will be able to explain to you my 
wishes more fully and better than I can 
write them. After all, every wish and 


thought I can utter are summed up in this ` 


one sentence, the never-dormant wish of 
my heart; “Be Theosophists, work for The- 
osophy.” Theosophy first, and Theosophy 
last; for its practical realization alone can 
save the Western world from that selfish 
and unbrotherly feeling that now divides 
race from race; one Nation from the other; 
and from that hatred of class and social 
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considerations that are the curse of so- 
called Christian peoples. Theosophy alone 
can keep it from sinking into that mere 
luxurious materialiam in which it will 
decay and putrefy as civilizations have 
done. In your hands, brothers, is placed in 
trust the welfare of the coming century; 
and preat as is the trust, so great is also 
the responsibility. My own span of life 
may not be long, and if any of yon have 
learned aught from my teachings or have 
gained by my help a glimpse of the True 
Light, I ask yon in return, to strengthen 
the Canse by the triumph of which that 
True Light, made still brighter and incre 
glorious through your individual and col- 
‘lective efforts, will lighten the world and 
thus to let me see, before I part with this 
worn ont body, the stability of the Society 
secured. 


May the blessings of the past and the 
present great Teachers rest upon you. 
From myself accept collectively the assur- 
ance of my true never-wavering fraternal 
feelings, and the sincere, heart-felt thanks 
for the work done by all the workers. 

From their servant to the last, . 

(Signed) H. P, Blavatsky. 


Shortly after our return to this city, 
word came of H. P. B’s. critical condition. 
Mrs. Besant had started on a tour intend- 
ing to visit the various Jodges in this 
Country, but on receiving this word from 
My. Judge, returned at once and left im- 
mediately for England, but arrived too 
late to see H. P. B. again, ar she passed 
away while Mrs. Besant was still on the 
ocean. 


Mrs. Besant returned to this Country 
again on her second visit, in the following 
year. I will say something of this later 
in speaking of Mr. Judge and his work. 

The following tribute to H. P. RB. by 
Col, Olcott appeared in the August, 1891 
number of Lneifer, and it would seem, 


. might be fittingly incorporated in this 
record, 


“There is no one to replace Helen Pet- 
rovna, nor can ghe ever be forgotten. 
Others have certain of her gifts, none have 
them all. Her life, as I have known it 
these past seventeen years, as friend, col- 
league and co-labourer, has been a tragedy, 
the tragedy of a martyr-philanthropist. 
Burning with zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare and intellectual enfranchisement of 
humanity, moved by no selfish inspiration, 
giving herself freely and without. price to 
her altruistic work, she has been hounded 
to her death-day, by the slanderer, the 
bigot and the Pharisee. Jn temperament 
and abilities as dissimilar as any two per- 
sons could be, and often disagreeing in 
details, we have yet been of one mind and 
heart as regards the work in hand and in 
our reverent allegiance to our Teachers and 
Masters. We both knew them personally, 
she 100 times more intimately than 1. She 
was pre-eminently a doubleself person- 
ality, one of them very antipathetic to me 
and some others. Onc seeing ve together 
would have said, L had her fullest confi- 


dence, yet the fact is that, despite seven- _ 


teen years of intimacy in daily work, she 
was an enigma to me to the end. Often I 
would think I knew her perfectly, and 
suddenly discover that there were deeper 
depths in her self-hood, I had not sounded. 
I could never find out who she was, not as 
Helena Petrovna, but as “H. P. B.,” the 
mysterious individuality which wrote and 
worked wonders. 

“We had each our department of work 
—hers the mystical, mine the practical. 
In her line she infinitely excelled me, and 
every other of her colleagues. I have no 
claim at all to the title of metaphysician, 
nor to anything save a block of very humble 
knowledge. 

“She knew the bitterness and gloom of 
physical life well enough, often saying to 
me that her true existence only began when 
nightly she had put her body to sleep and 
went ont of it to the Masters. I can be- 
lieve that, from often sitting and watching 
her from across the table, when she was 
away from the body, and then when she 
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returned from her soul-flight and resumed 
occupancy, as one might call it. When she 
was away the body was like a darkened 
house, when she was thore it was as though 
the windows were brilliant with light with- 
in. One who had not seen this change 
cannot understand why the Mystic calls 
his physical body, a ‘shadow’.” 


(To be Concluded. ) 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 
(Continued from Page 105.) 


: PREHISTORIC RACES 


And he charged tho lerser gods with the duty 
of constructing mortal bodies as well as every- 
thing additional that was required for the human 
soul, giving them dominion also over these and 
all things consequent thereon, and bidding them 
rule over the mortal creature as nobly and hon- 
ourably as they could, that it might not become 
a cause of evil to itself—Plato. Timæus. 

An orderly presentation of the esoteric 
philosophy would here necessitate a deserip- 
tion of past races of humanity, out of which 
have grown or evolved the individual as he 
stands before us in the present age, But it 
would perhaps be advisable before so doing 
to recapitulate something of what has al- 
ready been said, and, in the light of this, 
to add one or more additional tenets, there- 
by to render clearer what is now to follow. 

(1) At the dawn of the Manvantara, or 
at the first dividing of the two poles of life, 
Spirit and Matter, the “Pilgrim” or monad 
—Alma-Buddhi—separating itsclf from 
the over-soul, commences its long cycle of 
experience which will end only with the 
Pralaya, or night of the Cosmos. It passes 
through world after world, issuing on each 
in different garbs, and learning the lessons 
each has to teach. 

(2) The cycle of experience or “neces- 
sity’ thus passed through, is, obediently 
to the fundamental law of periodicity, 
itself also composed of many minor cycles, 
these again including numerous lesser ones 
—in very truth, “wheels within wheels ;” 


so that a process corresponding to that act 
of evolution which we have named “the 
descent of Spirit into Matter,” is repeated 
again and again throughout the whole 
rangé of life. 

(3) The human monad arrives on our 
planet after experiencing life in innumer- 
able other worlds, and from this point alone 
the secret doctrine considers its evolution, 
past worlds having but little interest for 
us now. 

(4) The last chain of globes occupied 
by the monads af this world was the moon- 
chain, the parent of the earth. 

(5) Life and experience on this world 
is ordered through multitudinous cycles, 
of Round and of race, on cach of the seven 
globes of which the earth-chain is com- 
posed. The present Round is the fourth 
of the series in this chain—the total num- 
ber being seven—the globe now occupied in 
this Round being also the fourth, or physi- 
cal one. The esoteric philosophy as at 
present advanced, deals therefore mainly 
with this Round as it sweeps through the 
physical globe,—our earth—the monads 
having visited this globe three times previ- 
ously, 

Although the monad is compelled to in- 
earnate in, or rather contact, every race, it 
nust not be imagined that it does this for 
once only. Each main race has, as already 
shown, seven sub-races ; each of these has in 
turn seven branch or family “races”, even 
the latter being still yet further subdivided, 
and into all these the law compels ita 
descent. The latter subdivisions may be 
likened to the nations or trbes of buman 
beings which in this, the fifth root-race, 
“vary with each succeeding ‘season’ of three 
or four thousand years,” reaching in that 
period their apex of glory and their down- 
fall. By the figures thus before us we 
shall be able to calculate approximately the 
age of the world according to esoteric 
chronology. I say approximately, advised- 
ly, for the whole ‘information concerning 
the occult calculations and figures pertains 
only to the highest Initiations.” If the 
period of a “nation” be estimated at 3,000 
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years, then a family-race will last for 
3,000x7==21,000 years, and a sub-race 
for 147,000, and the root-race for 1,029,000 
years, This for the fifth race, our present 
one, which has been already in existence 
for “nearly a million years.” As, however, 
races vary in the length of their duration 
from the first to the fourth, each of them 
also overlapping the preceding and suc- 
ceeding one, besides commencing and clos- 
ing with “twilights” or periods of birth 
and death, the above will not help us very 
far. But the guard over the esoteric calcu- 
lations has been so far relaxed as to give 
us the information that the “sedimentary 
deposits of the earth began in this Round 
over 320,000,000 years ago,” and there- 
fore, if the reader bears in mind that we 
have passed through three Rounds previ- 
ously to this, probably much longer ones, 
that we have yet to experience as many 
more before life on this planet is ended, 
and that this world is but a unit in the in- 
finity of spheres which the “Pilgrim” has 
to thread on its way “home,” he will truly 
begin to have some idea of the immensity 
of the scheme of evolution advanced by 
the theosophical philosophy. 

Indeed, it may be well here to mention 
some of the total figures as given, and in 
this we cannot do better than quote the 
following passage from the Secret Doctrine. 
The author of that work, in speaking of 
the “seven eternities” referred to in the 
sacred books, says:* 

“By the Seven ‘Eternities,’ aeons or 
periods are meant. The word ‘Eternity,’ 
as understood in Christian theology, has 
no meaning to the Asiatic ear, except in its 
application to the One existence; nor is 
the term sempiternity, the eternal only in 

futurity, anything better than a misnomer. 
Such words do not and cannot exist in 
philosophical metaphysics, and were un- 
known until the advent of ecclesiastical 
Christianity. The Seven Eternities meant 
are the seven periods, or a period answer 
ing in its duration to the seven periods, of 
. a Manvantara, and extending throughout 
* Vol. I, p. 35. 


a Maha-Kalpa, or ‘Great Age’—100 years 
of Brahma—making a total of 311,040,- 
000,000,000 of years, each year of Brahma 
being composed of 360 ‘days’; and of the 
same number of ‘nights’ of Brahma (ree- 
koning by the Chandrayana or lunar 
year); and a ‘Day of Brahma’ consisting 
of 4,320,000,000* of mortal years. These 


‘Eternities’ belong to the most secret cal- _ 


culations, in which, in order to arrive at 
the true total, every figure must be 7* (7 
to the power of x)—e varying according 
to the nature of the cycle in the subjective 
or real world; and every figure or number 
relating to, or representing all the differ- 
ent cycles from the greatest to the smallest 
—in the objective or unreal world—must 
necessarily be multiples of seven. The key 
to this cannot be given, for herein lies the 
mystery of esoteric calculations, and for 
the purposes of ordinary calculation it 
has no sense.” 


During the 320,000,000 years that have 
elapsed since our physical globe was 
evolved in this, the fourth, Round of the 
earth-chain, four races have lived and 
passed away, and a fifth now enjoys ruler 
ship over its kingdoms. And here we meet. 
with another illustration of the law of 
cycles. The first of these races was 
ethereal, so much so as to present forms 
quite unappreciable by our senses as now 
developed, but nevertheless objective, and 
consequently——material, no matter of how 
delicate a texture. The fourth race, on the 
other hand—midway of the seven which 
develop in this Round—was even more 


* The number 4,320 ia the basic number of the 
great ages, and go appeara in all the ocenlt sys- 
tems. The Jews, borrowing their knowledge from 
the Chaldeans, transformed the 432,000 of the 


Dynasties of the latter into the supposed lunar ` 


year of the Nativity, 4,320 years. Dr. Sepp, of 
Munich—who plagiorised the idea from an un- 
lucky speculation, and a mistake of Colonel Wil- 
ford the orientalist—fancied he saw in these 
figures a confirmation of the date of the coming 
of Jesus Christ, holding, a priori, that the Hindng 
had copied them from the Jews. Subsequent 
discoveries seem to have reversed the tablea. In 
the Bible the 4,320 lunar years have been trans- 
formed into solar years, and appear in Genesis 
an 4,004! 
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grossly sunk in matter than our present 
fifth one is. For we are now on the ascend- 
ing are of the cycle, and the seventh race 
which is to be, will be as spiritual or 
ethereal as the first—but plus the wisdom 
of its experience gained from the “fall 
into matter.” 

But to our history. The mystical sketch 
which tells the story of the birth of man 
on this planet, opens in representing the 
latter as calling on the gods to come and 
people her “wheel,” as she is unable of 
herself to create reasoning beings. The 
gods refuse to do so until she has produced 
forms sufficiently evolved to become fit 
dwellings for them-——and recommend her 
to call upon the moon for these. ` Then the 
earth, after “whirling for thirty crores* 
more,” herself tries to give birth to human 
beings, and, as a result, creates ‘“‘water- 
men, terrible and bad.” These fail entire- 
ly in their mission as rulers of the planct, 
and commit much evil. The “Sons of 
Wisdom” come and look on them, and, 
finding them unfit to incarnate in, destroy 
them. Then the waters are dricd from 
off the earth, the lords of the moon come, 
and with their help the earth produces 
her first race, out of which are evolved the 
second and third, in which latter the 
“Sons of Wisdom’ find a fit abode. ; 

All of this is, of course, purely allegori- 
cal. The earth, like every thing in nature, 
is at first but a germ—~a “laya point,” or 
neutral centre. ‘The transfusion of the 
principles of the moon, its last incarnation, 
into this centre, gradually produces the new 
planet, at first ethereal, but consolidating 
and hardening after many ages; or, in 
other words, as the transfusion of the 
moon’s principles become more and more 
complete. The “creation” of man, as we 
now know him, could not come to pass until 
this the fourth Round; consequently the 
“Sons of Wisdom”—our own inner egos— 
are represented as refusing to incarnate or 
dwell on earth, when she first calls on them 
to do so. But in the fourth Round, on the 


fourth globe, the time has come when men- 
* Ages. 
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animals may be formed, sufficiently de- 
veloped to serve as dwellings for the gods, 
and the earth tries then to evolve them her- 
self, but without success ; thus showing that 

“nature unaided fails.” 

The lunar Pitris — or fathers — then 
“ereate’ men by projecting their astral 
bodies, around which the physical stuff 
of the carth gathers, and thus the first race 
is produced, 

These pitris are the lunar spirite who 
represented man on the lunar chain of © 
globes; when the first globe of our chain 
was formed they passed through the vari- 
ous kingdoms elemental, mineral, vege- 
table, animal and so on during the Rounds 
until Round IV. Then they “oozed out” 
their astral doubles from the apc-like forms 
they had evolved in Round III., thus giv- 
ing the form around which Nature built 
physical man. After this they are said to 
retire to Mahar Loka.* 

Now it will be remembered that seven 
classes of pitris were spoken of—and these 
may really be said to be the principles of 
the “human” entity as they remained at 
the period of the moon’s pralaya, which 
principles must necessarily be tranafused 
into the earth along with the rest of the 
lunar world. For man is in the esoteric 
philosophy regarded as a composition of 
seven gods, forces, elements or “fires” 
which play through the column we call 
human, each of which itself evolves, and 
as the earth-chain is but the next ring of 
the spiral above the moon-chain, so we must 
conceive these seven forces or gods ‘‘in- 
carnating” here from the moon-chain, and 
thus creating men “who are themselves,” 
But so far we have only spoken of the 
Lunar Pitris. 

Like every other septenary, the classes 
of pitris are divided into two main divi- 

* The Great Place; ‘‘a region whore dwell the 
Munis or ‘saints’ during Pralaya.’’ If the writer 
understands the philosophy correctly, this ascent 
of the pitris to Mahar Loka is equivalent to 
their passing out of the manifested world entire- 
ly; the ‘‘oozing out’’ of their astral doubles 
being practically the same as their inearnating 


on earth. The Pitri is the ‘‘root’’ or seed of the 
periodically manifesting Astral Body. 
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sions, three higher and four lower,—the 
former being of the essence of the spiritual, 
metaphysical side of nature, the latter par- 
taking of. the material. In the Hindu 
account these are called respectively the 
Agnishwatta or solar pitris and the Barhi- 
shad or lunar pitris. And now it will be- 
come clear to us why the allegory shows 
“the Sons of Wisdom” as refusing to in- 
carnate on the earth or “create” man when 
called upon by her to do so. The “Sons 
of Wisdom” are the Agnishwatta pitris, 
and they refused because they could not, 
being of the spiritual essence, having to 
_ wait until the Barhishad, the more material 
pitris, had evolved the lower principles, or 
the animal man, before they could find 
dwelling on earth. The incarnating gods, 
the Agnishwatta pitris, are really nothing 
less than the manasie fire, or mental and 
self-conscious intelligence within us, that 
which joins Atma-Buddhi, or the monad, 
to the animal creation. For wherein in- 
deed do men and animals differ from one 
another? Surely not in the monadie or 
spiritual sides of their natures, which are 
identical. Rather is it that man has in 
him a principle which is possessed by no 
other being in creation, that which cements 
the most spiritual and the most material 
—Manas. And he must ever remain 
separated from lower creations by this— 
“the impassable abyss of mentality and 
self-consciousness.” 

Tt was only in the third race that man 
was sufficiently evolved to allow of the 
manasic essence being imparted to him. 
The first two races produced by the Barbi- 
shad pitris—were ethereal, astral forms— 
“spiritual” in a sense, yet belonging so 
much to the elemental world as to be 
almost useless. They were certainly forms, 
and, as the allegory has it, “could stand, 
walk, run, recline and fly” —yet were but 
shadows with no sense. 

(To be Continued.) 
rm RO 


It is good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the first; because one 
cannot hold out that proportion.—Bacon. 


MR. CLARK IN MONTREAL 


The recent visit of Mr. William C. Clark 
to Montreal Lodge was an event of unusual 
importance, for he presented a certain 
viewpoint which can be best deseribed as 
an inner attitude to life, and the following 
is an attempt to summarize the various 
messages given to us during his visit from 
May 30 to June 2 inclusive, 

Mr. Clark warned against making the 
Seerct Doctrine, or any other book, a 
Theosophical bible to be set up as an ex- 
ternal authority and to the extent that we 
did this we put ourselyes in the same 
position as any orthodox religious person 
who seeks guidance from an outer source 
or bible. The Secret Doctrine, and other 
vital books, can be suggested as invaluable 
guides or finger posts, as fundamental 
sources of information, but real knowledge 
is developed from within by comparison, 
analysis and experience. 

Mr. Clark’s presentation of this view- 
point of the inner attitude to life was clear, 
direct, concise and left no room for vacilla- 
tion. In short, it was the drawing of a 
sharp line of cleavage between the The- 
osophy of H.P.B. and the Mahatmas versus 
Neo-Theosophy (the neologism and elabor- 
ations of the present T. S. official world 
leaders and other expositors and comment- 


“ators aseociated with them.) 


He stated that the T. S. is in the riso 
of a new historical cycle and, since all 
high aims have close imitations, the present 
impasse is the result of the inescapable 
evils associated with all good things. The 
T. S. should fill an honorable place in the 
world to-day, but the presefit-day leaders 
at large have attempted to improve on its 
original teachings to the ‘extent of de- 
naturing them and consequently the vast 
majority of the members of the T. S. 
throughout the world have been led far 
from the earlier sources of information and 
guidance. Ag a result, the many who have 
not developed the faculty of discrimination 
have grasped the shadow for the substance; 
they have mistaken the “glitter” of person- 
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ality for the “gold” of impersonal wisdom. 
The T. S., he said, needs “debunking” and 
put back on the rails, with a sign over the 
front “For Pioneers Only” and another 
sign over the platform ‘‘You’re Sure to Get 
Hurt”. 

Mr. Clark stated that the Canadian 
Section is the only section in the world 
that has remained true to the original 
teachings of the founders, and it is for the 
sincere and earnest members in this country 
to decide whether the nucleus in Canada 
shall be a rallying point from which the 
world movement can be rehabilitated and 
resume ita former important place. He 
rather harshly eriticized those who have 
left the T. S. out of dissatisfaction and 
disgust and who have become lost to the 
movement, since we have not heard from 
them any more. Silence is not always 
golden, and it is better to remain in the 
movement and endeavour to purge it of 
spurious policy and teachings than to allow 
it to drift into nothingness or something 
worse. There is as much darkness as light 
in the universe and to the extent that we 
push on do we meet with forces generated 
from the opposite. 

There is no such thing as a Sectional or 
National T. S., but in reality only one 
world movement, of which all the various 
branches should be conscious of the one 


true aim. When a great truth is spoken’ 


or action declared in any part of the world 
it is for the benefit of all and should be 
staunchly supported by all those who 
appreciate its worth. If a move is made 
by oppositional forces to make such a 
course futile and abortive it behooves those 
in any part of the world who have the 
welfare of the whole movement at heart to 
take a firm stand against such a move and 
be willing to absorb the shock that such 
opposition incurs. The vital question is 
“Are we willing, as individuals or as a 
Lodge, to be the shock post, to be strong 
and courageous enough to absorb the recoil 
and thereby declare our stand to the 
_ world ?”’ 
The T. S. is not an uplift movement of 


psychic emotionalism, but demands a 
ruthless examination of ourselves and the 
very best that we can give. It first of all 
demands absolute sincerity and honesty of 
purpose, approaching the problems of life ` 
with the simple directness and perfect 
naturalness of a little child, whom the great 
souls of the world always held up as the one 
to emulate in this respect. We cannot 
attain to wisdom by any sort of magic per- 
formed by another and Mr. Clark warned 
against’ wandering psychological minstrels 
who come around with fifty-dollar courses, 
whom he described as spiritual failures or 
else devoid of spiritual development. Those 
who bluster their way through life are not 
strong people but simply feed on psychice 
power, which renders them unstable and 
unreliable. To the extent that we are 
gullible do we dissipate our spiritual force 
and become non-entities. 

Any dilemma in life may be made a 
problem to be squarely faced, and to the 
extent that we avoid the issue do we dis- 
integrate our forces and become insipid. 
Many people have a hankering to get in- 
touch with the Masters, as though such an 
experience was the result of a special 
favour conferred, but such people would 
be the last to consent to become a benefi- 
cent, impersonal force in Nature created 
by oneself, such as adeptship implies. 
Much modern stuff about the Masters 
should be placed in the comic section of T. 
S. literature. To the extent that we put 
ourselves in harmony with the laws of the 
universe do we enter into the rhythm of 
things and become an impersonal vital 
force for good; and to the extent that we 
oppose the rhythmic movement do we 
create a force for evil. 

Mr. Clark drew attention to the diffi- 
culty of following the middle path, for it 
was here that all the struggles of life were 
fought, being the battle ground in the 
interplay of the positive and negative 
forces, both being equally valuable and 
necessary for the struggle. One view of 
life, typical of the Semitic, holds the com- 
fortable arm-chair philosophy that the 
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human race is automatically being carried 
forward through the ages on an evolution- 
ary wave towards a splendid goal. To the 
Aryan, however, life is a struggle, a 
straight and narrow path of self-discipline 
belonging to the strong, virile and ad- 
venturous. 

It was stated that a wise, immense 
destruction was needed. to-day as a prelim- 
inary to a grander future. The question 
is whether we desire a kingdom of happi- 
ness, an Elysian field of ease and comfort 
in the psychic emotional! realm or a battle 
ground of contest between the Krishna of 
the higher self and the wavering lower self 
of an Arjuna, where the manly virtues 
will be fully tried and tested. Softness 
and mere optimism does not enable us to 
develop our life at a premium, to invest it 
for the largest returns in spiritual divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Clark paraphrased the Beatitudes 
by giving them a positive interpretation 
and stated that ‘blessed are the daring, for 


they shall inhabit a new kingdom’. If 


anyone should smite you on the cheek with- 
ont just cause do not turn to him the other 
also but have a real contest and the atmo- 
sphere will be cleared for true friendship, 
since people secretly despise mere softness. 
and negativeness. When we are truly 
spiritual we never assume the role of for- 
giver or forgiven, since that implies the 
superior and inferior, but rather seek to 
be understood. 

He disliked the type of person who was 
content to be eredulous and those who 
slither their way throngh life with the 
least possible trouble or effort. A choice 
must be made between being an epicure 
of fine living for the flattering sense of 
being considered a superior person versus 
that of absolute sincerity. Mr. Clark stated 
that every human being ean, by his own 
efforts, gradually draw himself out of the 
abyss from which he came. But if it is 
possible for us to progress it is equally 
possible to regress. 

The challenging and arresting theory of 
the new day is that we are exactly what 
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we are by our own efforts, plus nothing and 
minus nothing. The Pharisee and Publi- 
can who went into the temple to pray are 
equally offensive, one representing an 
inflated and false value of his own im- 
portance and the other a cringing, servile 
attitude. Spirituality means the power 
of perception which sees the interlation- 
ship of all things and consequently there is 
no such thing as a private good or a 
private evil. What is a real good to one 
individual is a good to all since life is one, 
and the reverse is true of evil. 

Referring to religion, Mr. Clark stated 
that God made man in his own image and 
man forthwith proceeded to return the 
compliment. He said that the core of 
Christianity has not been recorded and 
consequently nobody knows just what it 
was in its fulness, only mutilated frag- 
ments having come down to us. The best 
proof of the validity of any scripture iy 
comparison with other scriptures. Spiritu- 
ality, however, has no necessary connection 
with religion but if we study, Theosophical 
philosophy we will naturally practise 
philanthropy. 

This philosophy takes us away from 
egotism and makes us impersonal and un- 
attached. To the degree that we feel 
personal hurt at the action of another to 
that degree are we egotistical and lose sight 
of our place in the T. S. movement.. If 
we do anything for the “kiek” we get out 
of it, to that extent are we merely an “up- 
lifter”. We should endeavour to free our- 
selyes from the dominance of the psychic 
emotional haze so prevalent to-day, which 
gives us false impressions, accepted as 
truth, and which is merely an imitation of 
high and noble things. We must con- 
tinually adjust ourselves, owing to the re- 
action of this psychic nature. The psycho- 
logical and emotional baggage is being 
thrown overboard since the great war and 
the dire need today is uncompromising 
sincerity in which we free our intelligence 
from hopes and fears. 

Mr. Clark said that as Theosophists our 
problem is to test everything and seek to 
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ng and true it up with the experience 
of other people. Truth is never destroyed 
by criticism and we can best judge it by 
the process of analysis, for if we challenge 
everything the basic values will come out. 
When we have a problem, if we are sincere 
we will frankly and earnestly seek the 
evidence of other sincere people and com- 
pare it with our own experience. If we do 
not seek to verify it by the experience of 
others but hug it seeretly to our breast, 
making it superficially our own, it is 
evidence that we are egotistical, that we 
flatter ourselves of our importance by 
getting such impressions at all and such an 
experience thereby loses all real value. It 
is worse than useless in so far as we use 
it to nurse our own vanity and conceit. 

Mr. Clark drew attention to the area of 
Nature represented by the lower quatern- 
ary sphere, where natural forces have not 
the power to rise higher than that sphere 
unless impregnated by contact from above 
by the higher forces. The human ego 
descends into this sphere of Nature and 
as @ result maintains only intermittent v- 
tact with the higher sphere from which it 
came, such contact being best represented 
by a dotted perpendicular line. All the 
struggles of life occur in the middle area 
between these two spheres and it is there 
where our real battles are fought. The 
subject matter in all literature is the 
struggle between the lunar self of blind 
‘instinct, representing the forces of dark- 
ness and obscurantism, and the solar self 
of illumination. These two forces are 
forever working against each other and in 
the process we must either be the hammer 
or the anvil. 

We are automatically adjusted to the 
result of our own efforts and if we are wise 
we will constantly intensify those things 
we know to be of intrinsic value. When we 
take vital action and stand firm we en- 
counter oppositional force to that degree 
and must be willing to receive the shock 
that such opposition incurs. To the extent 
that we dodge the issue when faced with it 
our effort is lost. Much initial work 
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amounts to nothing becanse people are not 
willing to accept the results arising from 
their own actions but when a struggle arises 
they evade battle and return like unengaged 
and disgraced warriors from the battle 


‘ground. 


As Mr. Clark said, “If you wish to find 
out what al] this is like, take it home and 
try it out on your piano.” 

J. E. Dobbs. 


THE ORDER OF RELEASE 
(On the death of Bliss Carman) 


I shall put off this girth,— 
Go glad and free. 

Earth to my mother earth 
Spirit to thee. 


—Bliss Carman. 


Poet, thou are past the portal, 
O’er the hill; 

What of thee was only mortal 
Lingers still 

With the mother, she will cherish 
It and keep; 

Change it shall, but cannot perish, 
Only sleep. 

Leave these ashes Earth our mother 
Cherisheth. 

Know’st me not? I am thy brother— 
Brother Death, 

Like thyself I serve the Master, 
Work His will, 

Labouring, or slowly, faster, 
Serving still. 

As for thee, thou art a singer— 
Lord of song, 

To thy fellows a joy bringer 
Needed long. 

Take thy rest, thy watch is over; 
Thy release, 

I, Death, give thee, great true lover, 
Freedom, peace. 


G. P. Williamson, 
in London Free Press. 


Ingersoll, June, 1929. 
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BLISS CARMAN 


The death of Bliss Carman on Satur- 
day, June 8, was a most unexpected and 
profound shock to the literary world of 
Canada. As a poet he had no peer in the 
country and though he had been compelled 
like so many others to resort to the United 
States to support himself, yet since his 
illneas in 1920 when his Canadian friends 
rallied round him, he had made constant 
visits to his native country and carried 
out many tours throughont the Dominion 
reading his poems and making addresses. 
He thus endeared himself to the present 
generation during the last eight years, and 
several volumes of his poems have been 
published during this time. On the publi- 
cation of his first volume, “Low Tide in 
Grand Pre”, in 1893, I was struck with 
the mystical quality which inspired it, 
and sent my copy to Mrs. Clement Griscom, 
jr., in New York, who also recognized this 
tendency. It was not, however, till recent 
years that he came in contact with The- 
‘osophy in Canada, and he showed his 
appreciation of the spirit and force of the 
secret doctrine by attending some of our 
Toronto meetings where he also spoke, and 
by his intimacy with the Orpheus Lodge in 
Vaneouver, where he also made himself 
at home. As a result of this, sreh poems 
aa his “Shamballah” and other recent 
writings have alluded to some of the inys- 
tical teachings, and his last volume— 
“Wild Garden” — was dedicated “To 
Ernest Fewster, Master of Ancient Wis- 
dom,” Dr. Fewster, himself a poet, being 
a leading member of the Orpheus Lodge. 
While there have been differences of 
opinion among the critice regarding his 
place in Canadian literature, some placing 
his cousin, Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
above him, and some, Archibald Lampman 
and Ihincan Campbell] Scott, Dr. Roberts 
himself has paid his tribùte in unmistak- 
able terms. “This is not the time nor 
place,” he said at the recent meeting of 


the Canadian Authors’ Association at Hali- 
fax, “to give the position of Carman’s 
genius. Sufficient to say that in my con- 
sidered judgment — and that of many 
competent and dispassionate critics abroad 
—that Carman is not only incontestably 
the greatest poet Canada has produced, 
but that, in a final estimate, he will rank 
as at least the peer of the greatest now 
writing in our language.” The remains 
of the poet were cremated and it is expect- 
ed that his ashes will rest on the “high 
green hillside overlooking his own city of 
Fredericton”. Elsewhere we reprint one 
of Bliss Carman’s poems which indicates 
the spirit of a true Theosophy which 
underlies his best work. 


A. E. SS. 


LORD OF THE FAR HORIZONS 


Lord of the far horizons, 
Give us the eyes to see 
Over the verge of sundown 
The beauty that is to be. 
Give us the skill to fashion 
The task of thy command, 
Eager to follow the pattern 
We may not understand. 


Mastera of ancient wisdom 

And the lore lost long ago, 
Inspire our foolish reason 

With faith to seek and know. 
When the skein of truth is tangled 

And the lead of sense is blind, 
Foster the fire to lighten 

Our unillumined mind. 


Lord of the lilac ranges 
That lift on the flawless blue, 
Grant us the heart of rapture 
The earlier ages knew— 
The spirit glad and ungrudging, 
And light as the mountain air, 
To walk with the Sons of Morning 
Through the glory of Earth the fair. 


Bliss Carman, ' 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


The Theosophiet for June continues 
Mrs. Besant’s account of “Twenty. Years’ 
Work,” describing her tour in America in 
1909. A most interesting article by N. D. 
e Khandalvala tells of “Madam H. P. Bla- 
vatsky as I knew her” from 1880 onwards. 
It is a particularly good number. 

mm 

Kristin Matthiasson has been elected 
General Secretary of the T. S. in Iceland 
at the recent national convention. So 
many of her fellow countrymen have 
settled in Canada that it is with cordial 
fraternal feeling that we can wish all 
prosperity to her in her official work and 
for the spread of Theosophy in the ancient 
northern outpost of the Norse civilization. 

me OM 

All members are now in arrears who 
have not paid their dues for the year 1929- 
30, beginning July 1st. The dues are 
$2. 50 for ordinary members, and $5 for 
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Members-at-Large. Please send at once 
through the local Lodge Secretary or if 
more convenient direct to the General 
Secretary. The Lodges are responsible for 


‘the members’ dues and should send them 


in at once as the Montreal Lodge does, 
their dues having been received already, 
and the amount, $120 is hereby acknow- 
ledged. 
mm OR 

A lively discussion on the policy of the 
Magazine turns largely on what are some- 
times described as personalities. The Con- 
stitution requires that every member shall 
have the right to believe or disbelieve any 
teaching or doctrine and the right to ex- 
press that belief or disbelief. Correspond- 
ents and contributors should observe good 
taste and good sense in cxercizing these 
privileges. But it is not the business of 
an editor to falsify hia contributors’ senti- 
ments. The proper practice which we be- 
lieve has always been observed editorially 
is to deal with the opinions and doctrines 
only of those under debate. Those who 
cannot bear to hear the opinions of their 
friends or themselves discussed pro and 
con are still in an elementary stage of 
thought. 

mo OS 

In spite of the slighting remarks some- 
times heard in Theosophical Lodges about 
the New Testament there is a great deal of 
genuine occult teaching to be found in it 
by the student. It may require a little 
knowledge of Greek to get the most out of 
it, but with a literal translation and a 
lexicon much may be learned by the 
earnest student. Madam Blavatsky con- 
stantly read her Greek testament, and her 
personal copy was well-thumbed. Her 
essay which is one of, her most striking 
contributions to Theosophic literature, 
though incomplete, is a valuable aid to this 
study, and which has been reprinted by the 
Blavatsky Institute, 52 Isabella Street, 
Toronto, is called “The Esoteric Character 


of the Gospels.” It is safe to say that no ` . 


one who wishes to understand the New 
Testament can afford to ignore this little 
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book, and it certainly confutes the state- 
ment that there is nothing in the New 
Testament for the Theosophical student. 
Price $1.00 
me Rm E e 

Mr. Peter Freeman, the General Secre- 
tary for Wales, has made the rather in- 
considerate suggestion that the objects of 
the Theosophical Society be changed from’ 
the present three into one—“‘To form a nuc- 
leus of Universal Brotherhood.” Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa answers the proposal very fairly 
in the April issue of “Theosophy in India” 
which we have alluded to in another and 
less estimable connection, He advises 
against any such change on the ground that 
we still need a good deal of education on 
- the matter of non-discrimination in matters 
of race, sex, creed, caste, and colour. Of 
the second object he says we need to bring 
people together “not merely on the mysti- 
cal ground of a mutual participation in the 
Divine Nature, but also by pointing out 
the common basis of all religion, philoso- 
phy and science.” It is this synthetic atti- 
tude towards all the departments of human 
knowledge and activity that distinguishes 
the Theosophical from all other move- 
ments, Mr. Freeman’s proposals look like 
another of these efforts to get as far away 
as possible from the Secret Doctrine and 
Madam Blavatsky. People who wish to 
have that should join some other Society 
that was not founded by Madam Blavatsky 
and for whom the Secret Doctrine was not 
written. 

mm g 

The Theosophical World Congress, it is 
pointed out, will not clash with the Ojai 
Camp meeting which was over in May. 
The Chicago Congress begins on August 
24 and adjourns on the 29th. The follow- 
ing information has been received from Mr. 
L. W. Rogers’ office. “We have a.letter 
from Mr. C. P. Riddell, chairman of the 
Eastern Lines Division of the Canadian 
Passenger Association, saying that all their 
lines will participate in the Certificate 
plan. Mr. J. B. Parker, secretary of the 
Western Lines Division of the Canadian 
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Passenger Division writes as follows: ‘I 
regret to advise that owing to insufficient 
prospective attendance from this territory 
our member lines would not be warranted 
in authorizing reduced fares over our en- 
tire jurisdiction, However, Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific lines at 
Winnipeg will participate in convention 


MR. WILLIAM C. CLARK 


Member of Orpheus Lodge, Vancouver, 
who has made a tour of the Canadian 
Section. 


fares from this city? However, summer 
tourist fares on a lower basia than certifi- 
cate plan fares will be in effect from 
British Columbia, California, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington, and it might be that 
Canadian delegates would wish to make 
connections through these lines,” 

P.S.—It is most important that all dele- 
gates ask for a certificate at the time they 
buy tickets. Unless this certificate is ob- 
tained and presented at the World Con- 
gress, no half-fare returning rate will be 
given, 
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We trust that onr Toronto friends will 
not feel discouraged by Brother Clark’s 
strictures. We might refer them to some 
of the things to be found in “The Mahatma 
Letters” for their inspiration and support. 
There must always be some differences of 
opinion among memtbers of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, and the test of values is not at 
the disposal of any one of us. Great 
Karma determines the result aceording to 
immutable laws. “Perhaps you will better 
appreciate our meaning,” says the Master 
K. H. (Letters. p. 8), “when told that in 
our view the highest aspirations for the 
welfare of humanity become tainted with 
selfishness if, in the mind of the philan- 
thropist there lurks the shadow of desire 
for self benefit or a tendency to do in- 
justice, even when these exist unconscious- 
ly to himself. Yet, you have ever discussed 
but to put down the idea of Universal 
Brotherhood, questioned its usefulness, 
and advised to remodel the T. S. on the 
principle of a college for the special study 
of occultism. This, my respected and 
esteemed friend and Brother—will never 
do.” Another letter on the Constitution 
of the London T, Ñ. is to be found at’ page 
398 of the Mahatma Letters, and should 
be read by all members, and those who are 
considering the debate over Buddhism and 
the Tibetan schoo] will find some valuable 
hints in it too. There ig a discussion in 
this letter regarding Mrs. Anna Bonus 
Kingsford, and her fitness to be president 
of the London Lodge. On these two pages, 
398-9, will be found enongh advice to cover 
the whole of the troubles of the T. S. at the 
present time. “As the lady has rightly 
observed,” let us quote, “the Western publie 
should understand the Theosophical Society 
to be a ‘Philosophical School constituted 
on the ancient Hermetic basis’—that pub- 
lic having never heard of the Tibetan, and 
entertaining very perverted notions of the 
Esoterie Buddhist System. Therefore, 
and so far, we agree with the remarks em~ 
bodied in the letter written by Mrs. 
K. to Madam B. and which the latter 
was asked to ‘submit to K. H? and we 
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would remind our members of the 
L. L? in this reference, that Her- 
metic Philosophy, is universal and nn- 
sectarian, while the Tibetan School, will 
ever be regarded by those who know little, 
if anything of it, as coloured more or less 
with sectarianism. The former knowing 
neither caste, nor colour, nor creed, no 
lover of Esoteric wisdom can have any 
objection to the name, which otherwise he 
might feel were the Society to which he 
belongs to be placarded with a specific 
denomination pertaining to a distinct re- 
ligion. Hermetic Philosophy suits every 
creed and philosophy and clashes with 
none. It is the boundless ocean of Truth, 
the central point whither flows and wherein 
meet every river, as every stream—wheth- 
er its source. be the East, West, North, or 
South. As the course of the river depends 
upon the natnre of its basin, so the channel 
for communication of Knowledge must 
conform itself to surrounding circum- 
stances.” And one more quotation may be 
permitted. “The only object to be striven 
for is the amelioration of the condition of 
man by the spread of truth suited to the 
various stages of his development and that 
of the country he inhabits and belongs to. 
Truth has no earmark and does not suffer 
from the name under which it is promul- 
gated—if the said object is attained.” The 
Toronto Lodge is far from perfect, and 
criticiam will do it no harm, but these 
passages indicate the policy it has followed 
in the more or legs crude fashion possible 
to a group of ordinary western students. 
m mt E = 


In reply to a letter from Mr. M. 
Narasimham in “Theosophy in India” the 
editor of that magazine answers in a most 
sophistical and tortuous fashion to the 
charge that “in practice, however, it can- 
not be denied that an insidious propaganda 
has been earried on for several years both 
through the organs of the Theosophical 
Society and the utterances of leaders, to 
make the Theosophical Society a hand- 
maid of the Order of the Star.” The charge 
says the editor is “anpported by nothing 
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more tangible or convincing than ‘it can- 
not be denied’ and the inaccurate and un- 
supported statement that ‘the President 
has openly handed over the guiding of the 
Society at the last Convention at Benares, 
to the Head of the Order of the Star’ ”. 
And he defends himself against the charge 
of insidiousness by replying that there 
cannot be insidiousness when it is asserted 
that the propaganda “has been going on 
for several years both through the organs 
of the Theosophical Society and the utter- 
ances of leaders.” Further he argues that 
there could be no coalescing of the two 
Bodies: until the “General Council was 
persuaded and won over.” This is mere 
paltering with Mr. Narasimham, for the 
editor of “Theosophy in India” knows 
very well that Mrs. Besant has only to 
_ express a wish to have at least ninety per 
cent. of the General Council do what she 
wants—unless, indeed they have greatly 
changed their character. There is a lot 
more side-stepping of the situation and it 
is no wonder that men like Mr. Nara- 
simham should wish to know where they 
stand in the matter. The whole attempt 
to foist the World Teacher and other con- 
ceptions of the Star and various other 
bodies upon the Theosophical Society is 
not in accordance with the original non- 
dogmatie principles of the Society, nor is 
it fair to the world at large for which the 
Theosophical Society was founded with 
quite other aims. The world has, in fact, 
been robbed of the original conception of 
Theosophy which led a man to seek in his 
own heart for that Master who could alone 
deliver him from the bonds of dogmatic 
opinion, and lead him to that Truth than 
which no Religion is Higher. That path 
was to be sought by the practice of ad- 
herence to the principle of Universal Bro- 
therhood without distinction of race, creed, 
sex, caste or colour. And now these good 
friends would impose the creed upon us 
of a World Teacher the effect of which is 
to exclude every member of any other re- 
ligion. A fine way to carry on the The- 
osophical Society, and when a member 
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protests like Mr. Narasimham, it is thought 
sufficient to tell him that Mrs. Besant has 
been elected for the fourth time by a small 
minority of the Society and that should 
settle it all. We have had too great re- 
spect for Mrs. Besant to attempt to de- 
throne her from a position which in many 
ways she has adorned. But we know that 
she has admitted changing her mind before 
now on matters to which she had given her 
warmest and most whole-hearted adhesion. 
She printed a statement in The Theoso- 
phist some years ago that the eleven years 
she had spent under Mr. Chakravarti had 
not given her the satisfaction she had an- 
ticipated and she had abandoned his 
method. If she lives to be a hundred it 
is not beyond imagination that she may 
come to realize as many have done, that 
she has been equally misled by Mr. Tead- 
beater, and that Mr, Krishnamurti, ad- 
mirable as he may be, is not the equal of 
Madam Blavatsky. The editor of “Theos- 
ophy in India” begs the whole question by . 
suggesting that the re-election of Mrs. 
Besant settles the matter. We all wish to 
be tolerant towards Mrs, Besant and her ~ 
views, but we wish her to be tolerant to- 
wards the views of the rest of us, and of 
Madam Blavatsky, or anyone like Madam 
Blavatsky, should such a person ever 
appear in our ranks, Certainly we could 
not expect any Madam Blavatskys in the T. 
S. if they had to subscribe to a World ` 
Teacher or a World Mother or a World 
Religion. There are thousands of people 
outside the Theosophical Society today 
who ought to be in it, and would be in it 
were it not for such prevarication, shuf- 
fling, equivocation, evasion and dissimula- 
tion as has been carried on throngh the 
Esoteric Section, now it is said disbanded, 
and other subsidiary bodies of the general 
movement directed from Adyar. Had all 
our energies and all our means been 
directed to the carrying out of the three 
objects of the Society as set forth in the 
Constitution there would not be today the 
miserable pleas put forth for funds in 
every direction among the national soci- 
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eties, nor such conditions be found as exist 
in Australia, and other places where the 
influence of these bodies has been at its 
maximum. When the Society gives as 
much credence to the Krishna of the Gita 
as to Krishnaji; as much to Madam Blav- 
atsky as to the hypothetical World Mother ; 
as much to the Mahatma Letters aa to 
“Man, Whence, How and Whither” we 
shall have a return to sanity and our appeal 
to the world will once more be hearkened 
to by the men and women who are seeking 
the Truth beyond personalities and Free- 
dom beyond the limits of dogmatic and 
sacerdotal domination. 


MR. CLARK’S TOUR 
HI. 


Toronto Lodge is very favourably situ- 
ated to render great service to the Society. 
It is a large Lodge and possesses a The- 
osophical headquarters to be proud of. 
There is a fine lecture hall with a seating 
capacity of five hundred. There is a com- 
modious library, with ante-rooms for com- 
mittee meetings. Upstairs there are sev- 
eral classrooms. Altogether, Toronto Lodgo 
is splendidly equipped for aggressive The- 
osophical work in Canada’s second largest 
city. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty here is 
a lack of Theosophical vision. Toronto 
Lodge stands for Blavatsky Theosophy in- 
deed, but in a somewhat vague and uncer- 
tain way. It regards the later corruptions 
and distortions of the original teaching 
with an easy amiability that almost 
amounts to indifference—as who should 
say “oh well, who really knows; there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides”! They 
love to call this attitude “Toleration”, 
which, I think, is entirely the wrong word. 


I ventured to suggest to one of the most . 


earnest and thoughtful of the members 
that they were getting their Theosophy 
carefully filtered through the Y.M.C.A. 
Indeed, there is a distinct suggestion of 
that worthy institution in the Toronto 
Lodge and a little unchristian definiteness 
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and positive forco would do no great harm. 
But it would be unfair to Toronto to close 
my criticism on this note; for there are 4 
number of earnest, aspiring students in the 
Lodge who will yet give a good account of 
themselves. The heavy spiritual inertia 
which broods over the whole Theosophical 
Society is against them, and can be counter- 
acted only. by earnest, intelligent effort 
towards clearer ideals, and an utterly un- 
compromising stand for the great clear 
Theosophical values, When in the near 
future the line of cleavage can no longer 
be mistaken or ignored, and the struggle 
is upon us, Toronto Lodge, I am confident, 
will send its quota of combatants into the 
firing line. 

Hamilton Lodge respouds very blithely 
to the Aryan note. The members here do 
not seem to be troubled with inferiority 
complexes and such psychological maladies. 
When they become clear as to the nature 
of the contribution which they resolve to 
make to the Theosophical Movement, they 
will work with courage and enthusiasm. 
Here as everywhere throughout the Society, 
there is the same vague, cloudy concep- 
tion as to what is the essential contribu- 
tion of a Theosophical Lodge to the life 
of the community. 

But Hamilton Lodge has both grit and 
intelligence; and. when the forthcoming - 
effort is being made by our Canadian 
Lodges to clear up this most important 
question, this Lodge should be able to offer 
some thoroughly practical suggestions. 

Nothing has been made so clear to me 
on this trip as the dire need for clarity of 
thought and definiteness of aim in our 
Lodges. More than nine-tenths of our 
efforts and energy is being wasted through 
a lack of definiteness of thought and pur- 
pose. 

In the pretty town of St. Catharines, 
near Niagara Falls, there is a small body 
of earnest, intelligent students. They have 
organized themselves into a group whose 
aim is the search for Truth. Surely no’ 
better or nobler aim could be found as a 
basis for the united effort of intelligent 


i 
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~. men and women. They felt that to organ- 


ize a Theosophical Lodge in St. Catharines 
would be somewhat premature in view of 
their small numbers. At no distant date, 
the St. Catharines Lodge of the Theoso- 
phical Society will be one of the staunch 
strongholds of the great Aryan Philosophy 
in Eastern Canada. 

Montreal Lodge suffers from the vague- 
ness and confused thinking which is so 
unfortunately the rule in the T.S. to-day. 
But confused thinking can be forgiven, 
and can be corrected; a lack of sincerity 
alone is utterly unpardonable. These 
Montreal members have a high degree of 
earnestness and sincerity; and no Lodge 
is really in a bad way of which this can 
be said. l 

During my visit to this Lodge we dis- 
cussed some of the Principles underlying 
the Theosophical Philosophy in a thorough- 
going and drastic manner. There was no 
shrinking or evasion with these members 
as some of the practical implications of 
these Principles were brought out. They 
won my admiration with the sincere way 
they faced uncomfortable facts and some 
of their rather startling inrplications. It 
was impossible to despair of the T.S. in the 
midst of these earnest and devoted mem- 
bers. I shall be surprised if in the re- 
orientation of the Montreal Lodge their 
library and lodge-rcom ornaments do not 
come in for a very drastic revision. 

Theosophy in Ottawa is in a state of 
chaos. The Lodge is practically dormant, 
a number of the more active members 
having some time ago associated them- 
selves with the Aquarian Foundation. 
There is all the same vagueness and con- 
fusion here as in so many other places— 
the great significance and purpose of the 
Theosophical Movement being entirely 
missed. But the members of the Ottawa 
Lodge are hardly to blame for this. The 
atory of Theosophy in this city has an 
element of comedy, and will bear the tell- 
ing. Long years agone, dear children, in 


-the bad old days beyond recall, one of our 


Krotona high-pressure lecturers, working 
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at 100% efficiency, surged into the peace- 
ful city of Ottawa and commenced his 
ministrations. No accurate record has 
been kept of the details of this mission, 
but the scene must have been extraordin- 
arily impressive—a regular Aimee Mec- 
Pherson orgy where women prayed aloud 
and strong.men wept. For at the tail end 
of the Carnival sixty people came forward 
and joined the Society—sixty repentant 
souls came to Jesus—by night—and signed 
on the dotted line. “Theosophy” was off 
to a wild start, and the betting, I am told, 
was even money. 

But there are some serious students in 
Ottawa to-day, although a good deal of the 
confusion of those far-off days remains. 
But when these students get back and 
study the original teachings, this will dis- 
appear, and Theosophy will become a real 
force in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the beautiful Capital City of the 
Dominion. 

I have tried to keep the personal equa- 
tion out of this report as far as possible; 
but it is only just and fitting to say that 
the thanks of the General Secretary, the 


Executive, and the present writer are due — 


and are hereby accorded to the ladies in 
the various cities, who so generously en- 
tertained the lecturer, and thus saved no 
inconsiderable sum from our slender re- 
sources for further work in the Section. 


Next month I will give a summary of- 


my impression of the Theosophical situa- 
tion in Canada, and an estimate of Can- 
ada’s possible contribution to the forth- 
coming effort to bring Theosophy back to 
the Theosophical Society. 


Wm. C. Clark. 


mm e S 


Better be a nettle in the side of your 
friend than his echo. The condition which 
high friendship demands is, ability to do 
without it. To be capable of that high 
office requires great and sublime parts, 
There must be very two, before there can 
be very one.—Emerson. 
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AMONG THE LODGES 


Hamilton Lodge held its annual picnic 
on Sunday, June 23, at the Mountain east 
end park, and from eleven o’clock a goodly 
number gathered and lunched together. 
The Genera) Secretary remained till three 
o'clock, when he had to take the train for 
Toronto, where he was to speak. Mr. 
Belcher arrived just as he left, having 
been speaking to the group at St. Cath- 
arines. - 

X Xl 

Miss Brenda Johnson, to whom we owe 
the organization of the meeting in New 
Liskeard to meet Mr. Wm. ©, Clark, re- 
ports that those who heard him were thor- 
oughly roused, and he gave all of them 
much food for thought, His practical 
views regarding the application of The- 
osophy to daily life and its problems made 
a great impression. One paper refused to 
report the meeting, fearing New Liskeard 
opinion. Tt ia intended to start a group 
‘for study, and Mr. Clark has promised to 
send some class papers to help. Miss 
Johnson expects to, leave Kirkland Lake 
for Winnipeg uae immediately. 

Fh 


Mrs. Gertrude Knapp, secretary of the 
Niagara District Study Group, reports 
that three meetings of the group had been 
held at DeCew House, on June 9, 16, and 
28. At the first, Mr. J. Bailey of St. 
Catharines, led the discussion which 
centred around such fundamental prob- 
lems as “why am I here? where am J 
going? what is it all for?’ All members 
of the group expressed their views with 
the result of much clearing of the mental 
atmosphere. On June 16, Mr. McKinney 
discussed the philosophy of work. He 
quoted largely from the poets and suc- 
ceeded in making us all feel that the 
struggle against human inertia is worth 
while. Sunday, 23rd inst., we had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Belcher on “In- 
dividuality and Personality”. In true 
scientific method he began by defining 
his terms and thus laid a good foundation 
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for a lucid address. Already we have money 
in the bank, four dollars and ten cents, 
which is surely not a bad start. 

x 


The St. Catharines and Niagara District 
group met on Sunday, June 30, at DeCew 
House, Fonthill, ten miles from Niagara 
Falls, and spent a delightful. day enjoying 
the hospitality of the Griffiths family of 
whom Alfred, George and John, Gertrude 
(Mrs. Knapp), and Grace and Mrs. George 
were present, Mr. and Mrs, Bailey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald V. Garratt, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. and Mrs. Yarrell and their 
three children, Mr. Tuylor, Miss Madge 
Lang, Miss Phoebe: Thompsou, and the 
General Secretary and Mrs. Smythe. The 
General Secretary addressed the group in 
the morning, and after luncheon the beauti- 
ful scenery was admired and the DeCew 
Falls visited. In the evening most of thie 
party drove to Niagara to see the ilhunin- 
ations. 

mm 

Montreal Lodge closed on June 29, after 
a season of well attended meetings, and 
shall reopen again on September 14, after 
a rest during the vacation season. Interest 
in the programme has been well maintained 
throughout the year and the public lectures 


have been regularly reported to the Daily ` 


Newspapers, who have given a very liberal 
amount of space each week. Owing to the 
generosity of a few members and a friend, 
it was possible to make considerable im- 
provement to the Lodge room by the pur- 
chase of new comfortable chairs, curtain- 
ing and attractive drapes for the windows, 
reading lamp, etc., as well as complete re- 
decoration of room by the landlord. The 
work of the ladies’ House Committee in 
the selecting and making up of the ma- 
terials was, of course, a vory important 
and necessary feature in effecting these 
improvements. During this month five 
new members were received into the Lodge 
and there is under consideration the con- 
ducting of a beginners’ class during the 
summer season. An outstanding avent waa 
the visit of Mr. William C. Clark, 
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STANDING OF THE LODGES 
e 3 na 3 
foe ipo E E ue F 
BE SE £ &E Ẹ 7 È @ g 
za SA @ SA Å & §& & & 
a aan Pia taal hatin ES EEE EE 4% ee 6 6 
MC algAry arerin a a ea ee Mere sa 3 12 9 
Edmonton ......... Mitte ata ETE gobs 1 Te nas 4 12 10 
Hamilton 2... 2... cece eee ec eee 6 1 1 5 937 38 
Londons isi aen e's aa a ee Be Wan els G8) at ad Ae - E 24 
i Montreal sc cct0 leads bien vieweaes T ques > SE ee, be ea CAO AT 
| OUlawe ius war wiw eaa dua ees Wh. tates Hey axes “ois an ¥O 6 as 
$ Regina sarebuan ie rauawa aa a tate Suse a riod, a a aS WS 2. 2 
: St. Thomas. 4430.4 eevean Aaa ES cue aed Seg tee aS od 4 83 
Summerland ............ 0.000 e eee Be? ahs We aa Aa ee Dae ee) 
Toronton coos wee Cannae aa ate eee Bien 9 1 4 2 9 3 42 240 205- 
| Toronto, West End ........ Date eacne is) eth Sane Than, Bee dee ED SLE 
b Vancouver ae aoe na EEEa een eens Te. dee akin, 2 as Ga o Ae. BO 22 
Vancouver, Orpheus ........... oe 3 2 1... .. 2 16 2 
Victoria enken neo eee oe OS ane Sn. whe 22% cee: ean ay i 4 4 
VULCAN sae menis neve a dee aah eee ee fe oa, De at ak ee Ll 5 5 
Winnipeg sese ept ske cee eanan E a gas ai i at ao LA 4 
Winnipeg, Blavatsky .............. RR dias A E O 1 1 
Members at Large .............005- i Be oe as ase te 17 -8o12 
Total 2 deeb 0h dine nes o E E aye 32 6 9 5& 2 8 88 486 430 
STATEMENT OF FUNDS YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th, 1929 
Receipts Disbursements 
Balance from last year ...... $1055 34 Per Capita paid Adyar ...... $ 122 46 
Lodge Fees and Dues ...... 1108 78 Magazine cost ...... $1357 17 
Sale of pamphlets ........ 4 50 Postage ....... aai 94 75 
Bank interest ............ 30 41 i 1451 92 
Magazine receipts ......... 484 47 Travelling Library .......... 300 00 
Pamphlets .......00-.00000. 36 05 
Stencils: eis. g.ckieoes eels 5 60 
Typewriter repairs .......... 12 50 
Printing membership cards, 
dues slips, ete. 22 ......004. 12 55 
Petty Cash, Postage, ete. ..... 36,54 
Lecture Tours: 
Mrs. Hampton ..... $150 35 
Mr, Clark ........ 305 20 
í : Mr. Belcher ....... 17 75 
Mr. Haydon ....... 7 55 
= 480 85 
Balance forward ............ 425 03 
| ee mme 
O i $2,683 50 $2,683 50 
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THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive of the T. S. in 
Canada met at 52 Isabella Street, Toronto 
on Sunday, July 7, at 2 pm. Messrs. 
Belcher, Hick, Housser, McIntyre and the 
General Secretary present. Mr. Fletcher 
Ruark wrote explaining his inability to be 
present and hoping to be able to assist at 
future meetings. Messrs. Kartar Singh 
and Dr, Wilke are in Vancouver. Mr. 
Clark’s lecture tour was discussed pro and 
con and a resolution adopted thanking him 
for the work he had done. The agenda 
of the Chicago Convention of the General 
Executive of the Society was discussed 
and the change of the obiects of the Society 
proposed by Mr. Peter Freeman to the 
single one, “To form a Universal Brother- 
hood,” was met with a resolution that it 
was the view of the Canadian Executive 
that there should be no change in the exist- 
ing objects and that this view be conveyed 
to the General Executive. It was moved 
and earried that the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Secretary be paid to the Convention. 
In discussing propaganda, Mr. Hick said 
he thought the members did not realize 
their responsibility sufficiently in con- 
nection with public lectures. If each mem- 
ber brought a stranger with him to meet- 
ings much good could be accomplished, 
even if the visitor never returned. The 
travelling library has been the most valu- 
able propaganda agency the Society has 
had in the past year and instances of mem- 
bers who had joined through it were men- 
tioned. The Canadian Theosophist was 
discussed and it was moved that the editor 
be deposed. This did not find a seconder. 
Tt wag moved that all letters to the Maga- 
zine be signed with the bona fide names of 
the contributor. This was lost on a vote, 
The annual report of the standing of the 
Lodges and the Statement of Funds were 
submitted. There are 56 fewer members 
than last year the lapse occurring chiefly 
in the Toronto Lodge where 42 members 
became inactive. It is understood that the 
Lodge will endeavour to get most of these 


reinstated. Personal canvas for dues is 
necessary. These statements appear else- 
where. The General Secretary reported 
an unsolicited donation of $250 from Mrs, 
Gillespie of Sydney, Australia, for the 
Society to be applied. as he deemed advis- 
able. The members of the Committee on 
Union reported progress, a large number 
of suggestions hating been received but 
nothing definitely settled, A super-Com- 
mittee representing each of the three bodies 
had been proposed to carry on the discus- 
sion permanently. The General Executive 
will probably meet next on September 21. 


KARTAR SINGH’S MAGAZINE 


Mr. Kartar Singh has successfully in- 
augurated his work among the Sikh settlers 
in British Columbia with the issue of his 
new magazine; India and Canada. His 
leading article is entitled “The Canadian 
Crucible,” and on the front page is a por- 
trait of Mr. Bhagat Singh Dhami, one of 


‘the 1929 graduates of the University of 


British Columbia in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. He stood at the top of this year’s 
graduation elass and received his degree 
on May 9. He is the son of one of those 
Sikh settlers who thirty years ago were 
not considered good enongh to enter the 
country, and are not yet regarded as good 
enough to become Canadian citizens. 
Prejudices of this kind are very hard to 
break down, especially where the United 
States’ influence is so strong, and the 
prejudice of ignorance also has to be 
fought. There is no such prejudice in 
England or Ireland or Scotland, nor in 
France nor in any of the European coun- 
tries that we are aware of. Kartar Singh 
has set himself the heavy task of changing 
these prejudices and it is the privilege of 
all right-minded British people to help him, 
He is not going to do it by raising worse 
prejudices on the other side, but by educa- 
tion and explanations gradually bring the 
two kinds of British subjects into a 
better knowledge of each other. It seema 
absurd that Chinese and Japanese and 


other aliens should be better’ treated in 
Canada than men of British citizenship, 
but it is the mournful fact. Perhaps we 
are afraid of these clever people who come 
over and head our engineering classes, and 
make fortunes in lumbering and fishing 
and other lines where our native born are 
unable to succeed. Those who wish to 
assist in this important and brotherly 
work should subscribe to India and Canada 
at $2 a year, addressing Kartar Singh at 
1664 Fourth Avenue West, Vancouver, 
B.C. We owe much to India, and we owe 
a big debt as an Empire directly to the 
Sikhs. Kartar Singh points out a reason- 
able and acceptable way of at least acknow- 
ledging that debt even if we cannot fully 
discharge it. His temperate spirit and 
moderate statements will enable the British 
student to arrive at the truth of a situa- 


tion which is not altogether to our credit. 


The following notice of “India and 
Canada” has been contributed to the Van- 
couver “Province” by Grace Luckhart, on 
June 12. 

The new little paper “India and Can- 
nda” which has just made its appearance 
in Vancouver .is deeply interesting from 
many points of view. It is well printed, 
and well edited, and its most energetic and 
enthusiastic editor, M. Kartar Singh, de- 
serves the goodwill of the publie for his 
self-sacrificing labour in endeavouring to 
clear up misunderstandings that have 
‘arisen with regard to immigrant Sikhs in 
Vancouver, From first to last he has been 
a man of intense action, though most 
susceptible to the religion and poetry of 
his nation. 

In disearding Sikh apparel and customs 
in order that he might learn to view Can- 


‘adians as they are, he certainly adopted a 


method that would be hard for some of us 
to follow. 

The new paper is embellished with a 
portrait of Bhagat Singh Dhami, a 1929 


- gradnate of the University of British 


Columbia in, electrical engineering, and 


also with a fine half-tone of Tagore, who 


was a recent visitor to Vancouver, 
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Kartar Singh has been a resident of 
Toronto for the past fifteen years, aud in 
that time he gained a knowledge of the 
English language, of printing and of busi- 
ness, with which he hopes through the 
medium of his paper to help his compatri- 
ots in Vaneouver. 


AGENDA FOR CHICAGO 


Recording Secretary’s Office, 
Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras, India. 
6th May, 1929 
To the Members of the General Council 
of the Theosophical Society. 
My Dear Colleague, 

In accordance with Rule 3 of the Con- 
stitution and Rules Governing a World 
Congress of the Theosophical Society as 
adopted by the General Council, T, S., at 
its meeting on 29th December, 1926, a 
meeting of the General Council, T.S., will 
be held on Saturday, 24th August, and 
Thursday, 29th August, 1929, at the Hotel 
Stevens, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
U.S.A., to transact the following business: 

1. To receive a full report from the 
International Council of the World Con- 
gress. 

2. To elect a Secretary or Secretaries, 
Treasurer and International Committee 
for the next World Congress. 

3. To fix the time and place of the 
next World Congress. 

4. To arrange for editing and publish- 
ing the transactions of the World Congress. 

5. To consider the proposal of the 
General Secretary, T.S. in Wales, regard- 
ing the Objects of the Theosophical Society 
as cirenlated by him in his letter of July, 
1928. 

6. Any other business, 


By Order, 
A. Schwarz, 
Ag. Secretary, General Council, T.S. 
m Mm OR 


The Soul lets no man go without some 
visitations of a diviner presence.—Fmer- 
son. 


i 
| 


THE CANADIAN 
FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


‘The first number of the second volume 
of Dr. Kenneth Guthrie’s “Good News for 
All,” appears in a new format, the front 
page delicately ornamented with a floral 
decoration in violet. 


mm 


The death is announced at the age of 
87 ot Edouard Schure, one of, the most 
highly inspired, according to The Inter- 
national Psychic Gazette, and best known 
of Spiritualist writers. His book on “The 
Great Initiates” is a well-known work, 
and he took a prominent part in some of 
the French discussions on the Leadbeater 
eraze in France. His review of the whole 
question carried great weight with sensible 
people. 
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Mr. Hannen Swaffer, who has been 
written up recently in Canada as the most 
important and most influential of the dra- 
matie erities of London, turns out to be one 
of the leading spiritualists of the great 
metropolis, He spoke at the annual con- 
vention of the London Spiritualists on May 
16 at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on “Inspiration”. His address con- 
sisted of evidence in the form of letters 
and statements from a goodly number of 
authors, dramatists, and artists, who had 
stated to him that sometimes the ‘work they 
gave to the world was not their own un- 
aided product, but had been inspired, if 
not even ereated, by influences outside of 
themselves. The names siven were those 
of men famons in the literary, art and 
dramatic worlds. 


mK 


There are not in the world at any one 
time more than a dozen persons who read 
and understand Plato:—never enough to 
pay for an edition of his works; yet to 


every generation these come duly down, 


for the sake of those few persons, as if God 
brought them in his hand—_Emerson. 
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THEOSOPHIST 


MARRIAGE BY ASTROLOGY 


If we think of Vocation by Astrology, 
why not Marriage by Astrology? Is 
Voeation, the choice of a life work, more 
important & consideration than the choice 
of a life partner? But you may say that 
the choice of a vocation is not irrevocable. 
If your choice is bad, you may change and 
adopt a different vocation whereas mar- 
riage once concluded, cannot so readily 
be dispensed with, so one ought to give it 
a more careful examination than could be 
possible from such an uncertain and eccent- 
ric science as Astrology. But if marriage 
is such a serious matter, should you not 
use every means beforehand to assure 
yourself that it will result in happiness and 
not misery. Amongst the Chinese and the 
Hindus, the use of the horoscope for mar- 
riage arrangements is as usual as our 
settlements and endowments. Look at your 
own horoscope carefully and see if the 
indications for yourself are a happy mar- 
riage, or are forces there operating which 
will result in injury to you or misery to 
some one else. 

The Seventh House is not only the eee 
of marriage, but rules or contains the 
potentialities of all contracts, civil or re- 
ligtous. It treats of partners in marriage, 
in business, and of associates or opponents 
in law. It is not to be wondered at then, 


that the forces which bring ua into court. 


with legal talent arrayed against us, ready 
to take advantage of every smallest oppor- 
tunity to defeat us, may be turned into the 
channel occupied by the marriage partner, 
who turns out to be a hinderer and not a 
helpmate, or the business partner who uses 
us as stepping stones to his own success. 
Generally speaking marriage should 
provide a balance and a balance indicates 
a certain element of opposition. 
without good reason that as you are 
described by the ascendant, so the marriage 
partner is designated by the seventh or 
opposing house. There must be sufficient 
of opposite elements in marriage partners 
to produce equilibrium; harmony is the 


It is not. 


E-e e a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


` ideal state—not static. Form your judge- 
ments then by the rulers of the seventh 

_ house for from the position of thie planet 
first of all, will be shown whether the 
marriage state will be a blessing or a 
burden. 

Mercury ruling the seventh house is 
almost a sure sign of instability in mar- 
riage or other partners. Remember the 
fault is in yourself. You seek out this 
kind of person, whom you may find later 
has no depth of affection or may even be 
deceitful or treacherous. The signs ruled 
by Mercury are Gemini and Virgo. The 
first named on the seventh signifies in- 
tellectuality but not strong morality in the 
marriage partner, and from ita dual 
-quality, may indicate more than one 
marriage. The location of Mercury in the 
zodiac and its configurations with the 
luminaries or other planets, will point out 
the difficulties to watch for and to avoid 
if possible, but bear in mind that a greater 
growth of character is found by facing your 
difficulties without fear, and at all times 

-bearing your burdens without lapse from 
the true and the good. If your Karma is 
to suffer through selfish or unscrupulous 
partners, take care that you preserve your 
own integrity. Who knows, but that you 
have, in some past age, caused some one to 
suffer by just such action. There is but 
one course for you. Let the evil forces 
spend their effort without reaction on your 
part, so they will pass on and return no 
more. 

Virgo on the seventh house will indicate 
a faithful and helpful partner, not ardent 
or greatly affectionate, but kind, consider- 
ate and intelligent. Bind this one to you 
with hoops of steel. Time is boundless; 
you may meet again in bonds of a more 
intense affection. Give of your very best, 
and even the calm, sober and dispassionate 

~ Virgo must respond, 

Venus ruling is not the best indication 
of married happiness. It will require to be 
well placed in the horoscope or aspected by 
some of the more powerful planets or the 
~ luminaries. A Taurean partner will be 
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phlegmatic, plodding, sometimes selfish 
and indifferent, or so given over to some 
artistic aptitude as to weaken the obliga- 
tions towards domestic duties. On the 
other hand they may add just that cultural 
blend necessary to raise the union out of 
the dull clay of commonplaceness. 

The Libra partner will be pleasant, 
agreeable and artistic. They will want 
every thing that is nice, but are unwilling 
to exert themselves to secure it. They are 
temperamental, sometimes accomplished 
and highly intelleetual; delightful com- 
panions but often lacking in force and de- 
cision at the required moment. This is a 
case then of making a choice. Do you wish 
a husband who is agreeable, loving and 
refined? Then be prepared to experience 
financial or commercial medioerity or even 
incompetence. What a happiness to secure 
both—but oh—such combinations come 
but seldom, and what will that individual 
be looking for as mate? 

Mars ruling the seventh speaks of energy 
and application. The marriage or business 
partner will be original, active, energetic, 
often passionate or angry, but sometimes 
just what is needed to put life and inspir- 
ation into a character that is lazy and in- 
different (Note Libra opposition Aries). 
Mars is enterprising, businesslike and full 
of initiative, sọ if we cannot find an in- 
dividual possessng both artistic and com- 
mercial ability, we may unite executive 
force and tenacity with beauty and appreci- 
ation (Note—Taurus opposition Scorpio). 
The road to married happiness is through 
the appreciation and understanding of the 
varied qualities of the marriage partner; 
the cause of married unhappiness is the 
canse of all unhappiness—selfighness. 

Jupiter ruling the seventh is the be- 
ginning of martial tranquillity, and the 
reason is easily found. Jovial people are 
broader minded, more charitable, and tend 
towards a wider vision and appreciation 
of the mixture of good and evil to be 
found in every person. Less fussiness- and 
captious criticism; more judicial or good- 
natured consideration are characteristic of 
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this planet, but do not look for high ideals 
and poetic inspiration from this source, 
generally it is a placid, opulent, very 
human life on a rather materialistic level, 
unless other forces greatly assist when the 
marriage partner may achieve some con- 
siderable worldly distinction. 

As we ascend the scale the forces become 
more powerful, and those whose souls are 
not highly developed halt from an inability 
to face the high vibrations or go onward 
to be torn to fragments by a force they are 
not able to master. Saturn governing the 
seventh will be a disaster to most of us, 
unless we can see that there is power and 
growth to be extracted from renunciation. 
Can you go through one incarnation with- 
out a companion? Can you tread the wine- 
press alone? Do not be disquieted, time is 
boundless and there will be a time for 
everything. Remember how Christian 
faced the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
alone, but came out on the other side with 
a faithful companion. Generally marriage 
is inadvisable for those with Saturn ruling 
the seventh house, but should Jupiter or 
Venus assist, it may prove at least not 
disastrous, but one must be either very 
placid and contented, or willing to marry 
some one who has a life with them, and 
another life apart in which they cannot 
share. If it is possible for you to trust 
completely one who has a side of life which 
is a closed book to you. But alas—too 
often this situation has produced such a 
green-eyed monster that marriage happi- 
ness is shattered into a thousand pieces, 
far beyond any possibility of repair. 

And what shall we say for those whose 
seventh house is ruled by that mysterious 
stranger Uranus? Who can prove a mate 
for genius? Yet some are able; the wife 


- of Thomas Carlyle was a notable example, 


yet what an experience. It takes strong 
characters to mate with strong characters ; 
strong in the sense of strength and also in 
poise and balance. Yet as these tremend- 
ous forces present themselves what high 
ideals and what soaring aspirations; what 
mighty respect and honour is given fo. 
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marriage. But this respect and idealism 
may have to experience the shattering of 
every hope; the extinction of every joy. 
To most of us this planet of upheaval can 
bring nothing but disappointment and 
misery. A great distance must be traversed 
before we are able to face the high vibra- 
tions of Uranus and yet go on. There is 
somewhere ahead of- us a felicity un- 
dreamed of, 


And last of all, Neptune, the occult and. 


yet the sordid one. It is not without good 
cause that the search for a soul-mate is 
often surrounded by such evil and abomin- 
ation. The influence of Neptune in the 
marriage state is far too often shown in in- 
felicity, estrangement, wrecked morals and 
wrecked lives, for the occult, the supra- 
physical and the spiritual is divided by 
but a line from the bestial, the furious and 
insane. We wonder why some are found 
who marry, divorce, marry and divorce 
again and again, Who is to say that this 
is all evil and sensuality? Perhaps this 
lonely soul cries out in anguish for a mate 
who will answer the deepest call of its 
being, but does not know how or where to 
find such a one. Neptune in marriage 
speaks of unhappiness, death, desertion, 
loss of affection, ceasing to care or even 
abhorrence, UNLESS we are able to re- 
ceive and absorb the real message of 
Neptune, and that is still far, far ahead 
of most of us. 


George C. McIntyre. 


JUDGE AND BESANT 


Our old friend Mr. C. H. Collings, of 
London, has a letter in Dr. Stokes’ Q. E. 
Library Critic, in which he asserts his un- 
changed and steadfast belief in Mr. Judge 
after thirty odd years as he held it through 
all the debate of 1894 and subsequently. 
If Mr. Collings saw the Diary which Mr. 
Judge wrote and in which he appointed 
Mrs. Tingley his successor and still con- 
tinues to hold an unchanged opinion, he 
differs from some others in this respect. 


Some of us who have not seen the diary, 
but have been assured by some who have, 
that it contains what Mrs. Tingley pur- 
ported to find there, can only suspend their 
opinion on that phase of Mr. Judge’s later 
life when he was in ill-health and bitterly 
opposed by all those attached to Adyar who 
might have been expected to support him. 
It is not sufficiently realized that the death 
of H.P.B. threw the whole of the leaders 
of the T. S. on their beam-ends. Some 
turned right over and went down soon 
afterwards. Some never righted them- 
selves and have been drifting about ever 
since ready to capsize. Most of the lesser 
mariners have showed that they had no 
anchor hold. A few who had become 
accustomed to doing their own navigation 
and sailing their own skiffs, have stuck to 
the original course and are making steady 
progress, The splitting of the Society was 
the act of Colonel Olcott who hated Judge. 
Judge had expected that the Colonel would 
recognize the autonomous T. S. in America 
and affiliate it with Adyar, but Oleott 
changed his mind and refused to do this, 
and Judge, who had apparently been ad- 
vised to the course taken in Boston in 1895 
by Mrs. Tingley, was much disappointed 
with the Colonel’s refusal. I was in the 
office at 144 Madison Avenue when Judge 
received a letter from Oleott postmarked 


and stamped from Spain, and Judge re- ` 


marked ‘Now everything will be all right.” 
But the letter was not what Judge expected 
and his disappointment was very obvious. 
This phase of the situation has never been 
explained, and I have never been able to 
learn whether Judge counted with warrant 
on Olcott’s support, or whether it was 
really a right-about-face on Oleott’s part, 
for Judge certainly expected Oleott to 
support him, Judge had collected $17,000 
in America and gent it to Oleott when the 
Adyar treasurer embezzled that amount. 
How he could have come to accept Mrs. 
Tingley as an adviser has never been ex- 
plained, but her influence was manifest 
-since 1894 in his policies, She was a 
shrewd and clever woman, sufficiently so 
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to deceive the very elect. Judge may have 
been deceived. But was he worse deceived 
than Mrs. Besant was by Mr. Chakravarti 
or by Mr. Leadbeater? Judge and Besant 
were all right till H.P.B. died and we can 
honour and depend upon them up till that 
point. After May 8, 1891 we have had to 
depend upon ourselves and should be char- 
itable to our neighbours. 
A, E. B. S. 


HOUSE CLEANING 


The mudde the Theosophical movement 
is in at present has been created by the 
agency of human frailty. The weakness 
of vanity, the ambition to direct and con- 
trol, the limitations of intellectuality and 
spirituality, self hallucination and wilful 
perversity, have been the predominating 
contributory factors. The constant flaunt- 
ing of misconceptions that have been al- 
lowed to go unchallenged, has also had an 
active place in the destructive combination 
which has sought to destroy the original 
objects and teachings of the Theosophical 
movement. 

It cannot be too frequently pointed out 
to newcomers that before any attempt is 
made to seriously study this philosophy, it 
must first be known where the true sources 
of the teachings can be found. The student 
of scientific subjects, for instance, natur- 
ally feels that the books dealing with the 
latest discoveries, are more important than 
earlier writings, whose theories and direc- 
tions have been abandoned for later con- 
ceptions. But this method does not apply 
in the study of Theosophy. 

One of the first of English writers to 
deal with the ancient doctrines was A. P. 
Sinnett, who published The Oceult World, 
based upon certain letters he had received 
from the Masters of H. P. Blavatsky. 
When the writer of this article was first 
advised to read the Occult World, it was 
a natural thought that some of the later 
writings of Mr. Sinnett would be more 
valuable, the impression being that Mr. 
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Sinnett, after 30 or 40 years’ contact with 
Theosophy, would surely know more about 
it than he did in the days of his early con- 
tact. But such is not the case. There are two 
books of Mr. Sinnett’s that can be read with 
some instruction and interest. But his later 
works were pitiful misconceptions, as all 
those may know if the trouble is taken to 
compare them with the writings of H.P.B. 
and the Mahatmas. 

` Quite recently an instance of unchal- 
lenged error has come under my notice, and 
I feel it my duty to call the attention of 
readers of the Canadian Theosophist to 
that error. It has been the practice of the 
Canadian section for some years to issue 
pamphlets dealing with ‘Theosophical sub- 
jects. A supplementary statement is carried 
in each of them setting forth the objects 
of the society and certain tenets that 
Theosophists are advised to subseribe to. 
Included in them are the following injunc- 
tions and comments ; 

“There are Three Truths which are 
absolute and cannot be lost, and yet may 
remain silent for lack of speech. They 
are as great as life itself, and yet as simple 
as the simplest mind of man. 

1—God exists and He is good. He is 
the great life giver who dwells within us 
and without us, is undying and eternally 
beneficent. He is not heard, nor seen, nor 
touched, yet He is perceived by the man 
who desires perception. 

2—Man is immortal, and his future is 
one whose glory and aplendour have no 
limit. 

3—A divine law of absolute justice 
Tules the world, so that each man is in 
truth his own judge, the dispenser of glory 
or gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, 
his reward, his punishment.” 

In the Theosophist for June, 1885, there 
is a review of a book The Idyll of the 
White Lotus, written and published by 
Mabel Collins, author of another notable 
Theosophical work, The Light on the Path. 
The book received the heartiest commenda- 
tion of the-Theosophist, and the advice was 


given: “that the following passage should 
be deeply engraven in the hearts of 
Theosophists ;— 

“There are three truths which are 
absolute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

“The soul of man is immortal and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

“The principle which gives life dwells 
in us, and without us, is undying and 
eternally beneficent, is not heard nor seen 
or smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

“Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 

“These truths which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them”. 

“Different indeed would be the face of 
the world were these truths known and 
realized by humanity at large. Be it ours 
then to proclaim and teach them wherever 
opportunity is found, and by so doing, we 
shall beeome in some degree co-workers 
with nature in its ever upward spiral path 
of progress”. 

Now, if the readers of this magazine 
will take the trouble to compare the phrase- 
ology used in the Canadian Section pamph- 
lets, and the wording of the quotation used 
in the Theosophist, he will see that very 
grave liberties have been taken in the way 
of transcription and paraphrasing. This 
diabolical perversion is the work of C. W. 
Leadbeater and appears in his book, An 


Outline of Theosophy, published many - 


years ago. The original passages in The 
Idyll have been unwarrantedly mutilated, 
transpositions have been made, and the 
whole reeks with the specious anthropo- 
morphic conception of deity which is 
notoriously Leadbeater. To the credit of 
the editor of The Canadian Theosophist 
be it said that when he has occasion, which 
is not infrequent, to publish these inspired 
passages, he uses the original text. But 
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> _ no time should be lost by the General 


Executive in having the Leadbeater variant 
expunged from the official literature of the 
Canadian section. 

W. M. W. 


THE ONE IS THE TWO 


B.—The other day you made use of an 
illustration of Aristotle’s which struck me 
as paradoxical. He referred to a point 
which was one and yet two. To me a point 
is obviously one, and I fail to see how you 
can make two out of it. 

A.—The idea of duality in unity is an 
old one, and appears to me to be quite 
Theosophical, In Theosophical thinking 
you cannot avoid it. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to illustrate its frequency in Theo- 
sophical teaching ? 

B.— Certainly. 

A.—We have been speaking rather loose- 
ly about the soul, which we have agreed is 
consciousness or mind. The Theosophical 
. definition of consciousness is more exact, 
but ovr definition has so far served our 
purpose. According to Theosophy man has 
seven principles. Without now examin- 
ing this teaching, let us assume for the 
purpose of my illustration, that the prin- 
ciples are demonstrated. 

B.—All right. I know their Sanskrit 
names: Atma, Buddhi, Manas, Kama- 
rupa, Linga Sharira, and Rupa. 

A.—Fine. Now observe this curious 
thing about them. Atma and Buddhi are 
two and yet one—the Monad. Buddhi 
and Manas are two and yet one—the 
Divine Ego. Manas is dual and yet one. 
Manas and Kama-rupa are two and yet 
one—Kama-Manas. 

B.—That is striking. It occurs to me 
that spirit and matter are two and yet 
develop from a common root which is one. 

A.—yYes, but that introduces the idea 
of a trinity—spirit, matter and the com- 
mon root. But the idea of the duad is 
there also. Spirit and matter are two and 
-yet one. 

B.—Spirit and matter one! 
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A.—Surprising though that statement 
may seem at first sight, it can be demon- 
strated. But to do so now would take us 
away from our present purpose. You say 
the mathematical point is one, but—it is 
also two. 

B.—I fail to see it. 

A.—Let us concentrate for a while upon 
the idea of the point. I make a dot with 
my pencil upon this paper. Would you 
say that was a point? 

B.-——No, for the dot has some extension; 
it has length, depth and breadth. 

A.—Let us abstract extension from it, 
and let us do so by stages. We take from 
the idea of the dot, length. 


B.— Yes. 
A.—Then breadth. 
B.— Yes. 
A,—Then depth. 
B.— Yes. 


A.—What is then left? 

B.—Nothing physically. 

A.—Look at the idea attentively. There 
is something—the idea of the point—there, 
how would you describe it other than 
negatively? What, in other words, do you 
perceive ? 

B.—It appears to me as a dot, which 
when I have abstracted extension from it, 
and concentrate upon the idea of the point, 
reappears as a smaller dot, and this process 
continues, I cannot see any end to it. I 
seem to be looking into infinity. 

A.—-In other words you cannot think 
of this ever but never vanishing point ex- 
cept as xfppearing and disappearing? © 

—Yes, l 


A.—It seems to me that you are defin- | 


ing the point as dual, 

B.—So I am. The point is certainly 
one thing, but when I look at it, it cycles 
from the image of a physical atom (let 


me say) to the image of nothingness. It 


is one and yet it is two. How curious! 
But stop a minute. I can think of the 
point as position, and having one position 
only. There is unity there. 
A.—But position relative to what? 
B.—There we have duality again. 
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A.—There is another way in which 
duality supervenes. For in the considera- 
tion of the point you have forgotten— 
yourself, 

B.—You mean that I am one and the 
point another one? 

A.—Yes. 

B.—But I am not the point? 

A.—Then what are you? 

B.—I am the observer. 

A.—You would say that when you think 
about the point, or any other idea, that 
you are not that point or idea. Would 
you not say that in thinking you are mind 
or consciousness ? 

B.—I am exercizing my mind or con- 
sciousness. 

A.—Who is this “I” that is exercizing 
the mind or consciousness you say you 
possess ? 

B.—I don’t know. It is difficult not 
to speak of consciousness in the possessive 
ease. Perhaps it is higher Manas exercis- 
DE lower Manas. 

A.—Do not let -us dodge a difficulty by 
the usc of words whose meaning we have 
not clearly defined and comprehended. 
There is a danger of concealing from our- 
selves our ignorance by the glib use of 
Theosophical terms, 

B.—That is so. But I am rather baffled 
by the thought that I am mind or conscious- 
ness and yet mind or consciousness is 
something which I exercise. Can I truly 
exercize myself, or am I exercizing some- 


thing I possess? If the latter then I can- 


not be mind or consciousness. 

A.—Perhaps we can resolve the prob- 
lem if we endeavour to define and compre- 
hend eelf-consciousness. 
` Cecil Williams. 
Hamilton. 
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If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 


- only Society that makes this the sole basis 


of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine, Will you not join? 


“THE SONG OF THE SALMON GOD.” 


“It is a strange irony,” writes Mr. W. 
P. Ryan in his Foreword to his little 
booklet, “The Song of the Salmon God”, 
(Jobn M. Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Lon- 
don, W. C., 2, England), “that associates 
the Boyne with political fever and division, 
In immemorial lore it is a sacred river in 
a romantic region, as remote from racial 
feud and passion as Stonehenge and 
Carnac. It is natural to link it with these; 
for a time there,was when the whole Boyne 
region and those of Stonehenge and Carnac 
were situated in the same country.” The 
spacious island of Inis Alga, “the noble 
island,” comprised the regions, he intim- 
ates, which after divers changes were to be 
known as Ireland, Seandinavia, Britain 
and Northern France. Mr. Ryan’s dra- 
matie poem describes the waiting of Fionn 
the bard by the “pool of stillness” waiting 
for the appearing of the holy salmon in the 
Boyne, his capture of the god, whose flesh 
tasted hy Deimne confers upon him mystic 
powers and the knowledge of ancient lore. 
It is a very ancient and of course pre- 
Christian form of the teaching: “Except 
ve eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood ye have no life in you” 
(John vi. 23). Mr. Ryan’s rendering of 
the ancient myth will be welcomed by 
atudents of comparative religion for ite 
Incid and graceful expression. 
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‘WEIGHTY WORDS FROM BRITAIN 


A British correspondent has written as 
follows: With all its faults, the demo- 
eratie plan is best; and I feel that in 
keeping The Canadian Theosophist going 
as an open Forum, you are doing 2 fine 
piece of work in preserving the original 
free and undogmatic spirit of the Move- 
ment. Lo you remember the passage in 
the “Mahatma Letters,’ (p. 20), where 
the Master speaks of a Universal Brother- 
hood as “an association of affinities of 


- strongly magnetic yet dissimilar forces 


and polarities centred around one domin- 
ant idea, . necessary for successful 
achievements in occult sciences.” H.P.B. 
seems to have worked consistently with this 
in mind, for she brought into the Move- 
ment all sorts and conditions of men and 
women—Christians, Spiritualists, Agnost- 
ics, Hindus, ete., as well as convinced 
Theosophista. The Movement was to 
‘derive its success from the union in bonde 
of brotherhood of these diverse elements. 
If this were the case, then the first split 
should have been avoided at almost any 
cost, for a split does not merely divide into 


parts, mechanically separated, but actually. 


sets up a process of decomposition by tend- 
ing to segregate people into groupe of 
similar types. I picture the ideal T. S. as 
‘a perfectly balanced, and very complex 
_compound built up, like a chemical com- 
pound, of atoms of different and dissimilar 


elements. Once decomposition sets in and 
these elements become segregated, the 
mass loses its original character altogether, 
and there is left a number of homogeneous 
groups, which while thus isolated, are quite 
sterile and nnlike the body of which they 
once formed a part. In the T. S., as 
originally conceived, the various types of. 
members—devotional, critical, practical, 
philosophical, and so on, would have tended 
to keep each other in bounds; but once 
separated, the devotional people became 
fanatical and credulous; the critical, 
skeptical and negative; ete., ete. Their 
qualities, so valuable in combination, be- 
came vices when isolated and unchecked. 
The moral of all this seems to be that, for 
Theosophists, brotherhood is even more 
important than correct opinions; and such 
brotherhood must start with Theosophists 
of other groups than one’s own. This is 
the most difficult kind of fraternity to 
cultivate. It is easy enough to feel kindly 
about peopie you never see or contact; but 
to accept the man who disputes your own 
pet views about Theosophical matters is 
much barder—and more important. Our 
greatest and moat urgent need, as it seems 
to me, is to get the critical and devotional 
types into combination once more. Can 
it be done, do you think, or have we drifted 
too far? I venture te think that you have 
had something of this sort in mind in your 
conduct of the Canadian Section. 
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Within recent years theological prob- 
lems presented in the theologian’s manner 
have ceased to be matters of great import- 
ance to thinking people. They are sur- 
vivals of a gloomy interval in the history 
of mankind and do not conform to a free 
habit of thought. Emancipated thinking 
must be based on verifiable experience that 
can be correlated and made to yield laws. 
While the proper correlation may be 
greatly assisted by the records of previous 
enquiry and by intuitional processes, it is 
mone the less necessary that the whole 
inquiry have its roots in physical, emo- 
tional and mental phenomena. 

Instead of proceeding from fact on any 
of these three planes; theologians demand 
that you proceed from imputed fact— 
dogma. This dogma, which we now know 
derives from an ancient, symbolical guide 
to the intuitions, has been so badly muti- 
. lated that it will no longer interpret fact. 
The theologian is in a quandary. Lacking 
the ability to impose it by force, he must 
discard it altogether or thump a desk and 
assert that it is fact. 

The primary material of Christian 
theology—all other theologies embody the 
same principle but manifest it variously 
—instead of being made up of data of ex- 
perience, is a body of tradition or fable, 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and, as I have suggested, badly dis- 
torted in its many transfers. In its 
starkest form the tradition is as follows: 

. That the universe and all its creatures 


are the product of an omnipotent, om-| 


niscient and omnipresent, but none the 
less personal God, who is moved by anger, 
jealousy, unwillingness to forgive and by 
preferences for one of His creatures over 
another. That the first human beings He 
‘created in His own image proved a disap- 
pointment and plunged themselves and all 


THE EXILE OF THB SOUL 
. By ZADOK 

Vi- THE THE@LOGIGAL PROBLEM 
‘(Continued from Page 69.) | 


their physical descendanta into a state of 
alienation from the omniscient God who 
must have known perfectly well what they 
intended to do, but was none the less angry 
with them for what He permitted them to 
do. So unrelenting was He, or so incom- 
petent at finding a way out of His mistake 
that it was a trifle óver four thousand years 


before He executed a scheme of redemption - 


by which He incarnated on earth as Hia 
own Son. Those who would or could there- 
after believe such a relief measure was 
actually the work of the same One Cause, 
who kept the stars in their courses, ordered 
the minerals and plants and animals with 
all their myriad intricacies and ramifica- 
tions, could at death go to eternal happi- 
ness. Those who for somme defect could not 
were condemned for eternity to an inferior 
state, if not to a state of actual torment. 

Most theologians, for reasons of common 
sense, would repudiate so bare a statement. 
They avoid bare statements of their dogma 
because without theological adornment and 
a thick mist of words it is too terrible for 
acceptance. Rarely does any of them dare 
to state it even in full, They devote their 
lives to special and less contradicory 
aspects of it. 


None the less, what I have given is a 
map of the theological theatre of war, and 
all the great battles of theology have been 
settled or are still raging within its 
boundaries. 


The profound controversy between 
theists and deists is between those who 
think that a personal God, having made 
the world, remains in touch with all His 
creatures to hear their prayers and impor- 


tunities, and those who think that having - 


made it, the personal God is now beyond 
reach and is no longer bothering about it. 
The deists are called rational theologians. 
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The intricate trinitarian dispute turns 
on whether God incarnated Himself as His 
Son, or whether He made for the occasion 
a Son of superior quality but separate 
from Himself, 

The struggles over original sin are also 
within the map. They have to do with the 
mystery of that first offence which God 
must have anticipated but which so gravely 
annoyed him when it occurred. They have 
to do with the precise nature of the offence, 
the extent of the alienation, and the justice 
of the inheritance of the penalty by souls 
who had nothing to do with the offence 
and do not even know what it was. 

‘The famous, but never finished, war 
between the Traducians and the Creation- 
ists is a dispute about the origin of the in- 
dividual soul and started as a skirmish in 
the fight about original sin. The Tradu- 
cians declared that souls are generated at 
the same time and in the same manner as 
bodies, by sexual union. Thus only, the 
Traducians said, could there be any trans- 
mission of the original sin by inheritance. 
The Creationists insisted that whenever 
two bodies came together and made a third, 
God hurriedly created a soul to thrust into 
it. Although Traducianism is the only 


: theory (within the map) that will validate 


original sin, it is now rarely held. The 
Creationist picture of a-God of love making 
an innocent new soul to accommodate the 
amours of a drunkard. and a harlot, who 
will later instruct it in their arts and send 
it bowling along to hell, has evidently 
proven more attractive to the theologians. 
Perhaps it is another mystery into which 
you must not peer—or you may laugh. 
‘The unending controversy between the 
exponents of free-will and those of pre- 
destination with all the rarefied subtleties 
that have gone into it, is a war to decide, 


‘within the boundaries I have outlined, 


whether, because God knows everything in 
advance—as would become an omniscient 
deity—all events are therefore fixed, or 
whether ore of God’s creatures can decide 
of his own fræ will to do something God 
knows in advance he will not do or some- 


thing God had not foreseen. Predestina- 
tion destroys the whole point of the re- 
demptive system, because whether an in- 
dividual will be saved or not is all fixed 
in advance. Free will, on the other hand, 
makes God less than omniscient. If the 
Predestinarian is right, God knows in ad- 
vance every time he makes a soul for 
eternal torment, but seemingly He contin- 
ues to do so because He is bound by a law 
manifested in the sexual proclivities of 
His creatures. In which case again He is 
not only less than omnipotent but is a 
servant of sex: 

The wars over the true apostolie suc- 
cession are no more than commercial wars 
about the authorized agency for the re- 
demption brought to earth by Incarnate 
God. The apostolic successors would argue 
that in addition to making an inefficient 
scheme of salvation, God further vitiates 
its efficiency by permitting a monopoly of 
it instead of using every agency to further 
it. They have this in their favour of course, 
that the God who would work out such a 
system of salvation would be just the one 
to limit its use. He is that kind of a God. 

The controversy over the actuality of 
the eternal torment for those who rejected 
or missed redemption are wars of method. 
They are between those who believe in 
scaring men into the arms of a loving 
Father, and those who would lure men into 
the arms of an angry one. Or the other 
way about. It does not make much differ- 
ence, 

These are the great wars. There are 
numberless little ones. Does the power of 
the Incarnated God to absolve from sin 
continue in his human self-elected succes- 
sors and exponents? Does an infant who 
dies without doing wrong suffer eternally 
for the sin of those first parents to whom 
he is in no way spiritually related except 
through the Loving God who made all 
three? Can a ritual of admission to a 
Church save such an infant from the 
penalties for sins he never committed ? Has 
God made any provision or amnesty for 
those who missed redemption because God 
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made them before it came into effect? Has 
He made any provision or amnesty for those 
who miss it or have missed it for geogra- 
phical reasons—being born in an unfav- 
ourable place? Has he made any provision 
for those who refused the whole doctrine 
because they sincerely believed they had a 
better one, or because the men who tried 
to persuade them by argument or force 
were notoriously debauched or dishonest 
or cruel? If God has made any or all of 
these provisions is it not a much less ad- 
vantageous thing for a man to hear of re- 
demption than to live in ignorance where 
the responsibility is not so great? Was not 
the whole redemptive scheme, therefore, a 
further cruelty in that it put on some a 
responsibility it did not put on others é 
Who is to be held responsible, the Congo 
native who dies in ignorance or redemption 
for lack of a visit from the missionary, or 
the missionary who went to a garden-party 
instead of carrying the message to the 
native? Or does God personally adjust 
these lesser inadvertences at the last day? 
Since all cases contain inadvertences, might 
He not merely adjust each case as it comes 
up without any redemptive complications 
at all. Is redemption to be considered the 
reward of godlike acts, or is it the reward 
of simple belief in the scheme. If it is the 
reward of acts, what point would there be 
in redeeming a dying man already bank- 
rupted by his sins? If it is the reward of 
faith the sooner a man dies after his re- 
demption the better. This, incidentally, 
was the position of the Chicago clergyman 
who, having reconciled a murderer with his 
God, opposed a commutation of the death 
penalty, for fear his convert, if permitted 
to live, would fall again from grace. The 
clergyman was strictly logical within the 
theologian’s scheme. If other clergymen 
were as logical, and were devoted enough, 
they would first save and then shoot their 
converts. : 

These are a few of the crucial issues of 
Christian theology. They fill the dusty 
tombs of those great and. good men whose 
books we see but so rarely read. Stripped. 
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of their latinity and reduced to everyday 
language these are the subjects theologians 
debate. They are at great pains, however, 
not to let the. contradictions get into one 
sentence where they will become too 
evident. As long as they are carefully 
compartmented they are impressive. If 
perchance the contradictions become evi- 
dent the theologian says “That is a preat 
mystery, and it does not do to pry into the 
inserutable will of God. It unsettles faith,” 
he says. What he means ia that such 
enquiry unsettles theology. People will 
reject his system as valid theory and his 
revelation as fact. 

You will observe that for the theologian 
his dogma presents many problems. For 
the person no longer persuaded that the 
Creator of the universe can be so incom- 
petent and ridiculous a personage as the 
theologian makes him, there can be only 
one problem—-a psychological one: 

How has such a farrago of nonsense 
maintained the tenacious hold it has upon 
the minds of men ? 

There are several reasons, some lesser, 
and one, I believe, the great central reason, 
One reason is to be found in human lazi- 
ness, the willingness to let men whose 
trade it is argue these problems. An- 
other reason is human fear — the fear 
of going in the face of bigotry. Another 
and more important reason is that the 
flower of the teaching of Jesus, regenera- 
tion through love, has so commended itself 
to good men and women that they have 
accepted for its sake the tangle of degrada- 
tions the theologians have permitted to 
grow up around it. Another reason is that, 
aided by the forces of. bigotry and fright- 
ened compliance, theologians of a certain 
type have, wherever they could, destroyed 
the traces of efforts men have made to 
purify and cleange it. 

Beyond all these, the great reason for 
its persistence is that, concealed within its 
misshapen form, there is just enough of 
the element of truth to arouse in men the 
vague memory of a truth they once held 
but have forgotten and cannot quite recall. 
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Deformed as the fable is, it has still the 
discernible shape of an age-old wisdom 
about the origin of man and of his relation 
to earth. The dogma has the power to stir 
the ancient memory without reviving it, 
and men cling to the distorted formula in 
dread that if they lose it they will have no 
clue at all. The more they dread the loss 
of the clue the more frantic and bigoted 
they become. 

There is no absolute nntruth in the 
world. The grossest superstitions are 
divine visions reflected in the waters of 


man’s desires, and the more disturbed the . 


waters, the more hideous the reflections. 
The Kabbalist says, “Demon deus inversus 
est.—the ovil principle is only the godlike 
principle upside down.” 

For the student of occultism every dis- 


torted image is a divine image he must. 


restore. Every myth, every fanaticism, 
every broken fragment of unclean magic, 
has somewhere at the heart of it a clue to 
a divine function. Man does not make 
new ideas of religion; he gets old ideas 
wrong. 

Let us see if we can find what was in 
the minds of the first progenitors of the 
fable, who possessed their memory of the 
ancient truth, and see then how the theo- 
logian has reflected it in the waters of his 
own desire. In order to do so we must 
now go outside the Christian field because 


although all theologies are distorted the dis- 


tortion varies with the religion. 

` By putting fragments together and com- 
paring one with another we discover the 
original formula to have been something 
like this: 

That from an Absolute Divinity, an 
Unmanifest, have emerged wave upon wave 
of beings, no less divine than their in- 
effable source but limited by their con- 
ceptions of themselves. That in long 
process of ages they have proceeded through 
experience to more and more extended con- 
sciousness, presenting in the aggregate the 
picture of a great army of journeying 
souls stretched out- along a road, noné less 
‘divine than any other, but differentiated 


by their consciousness of divinity. That 
not only do they advance but they are 
bound by the law of their being to preserve 
the unity of the whole by transmitting, 
each to the orders below it, in a kind of 
cosmice link-motion, the spiritual forces 
received from the orders of beings beyond. 
That, being each a first cause in his own 
right, they have the same free will that in- 
heres in the great First Cause, and can 
manifest it in the measure that they have 
realized divinity. That in the chain, how- 
ever it came about, a race, identified with 
this earth before the thinking Egos touched 
it, broke down,.and whether by the exercise 
of its own will or by the failure of the will 
of the regents who guided it, became dis- 
torted. hat another race beyond these— 
our own—whose duty it was to transmit 
higher powers to the lower race, refused 
to accept responsibility for the misshapen 
creatures, or to enter into them. That at 
last under cosmic law the higher race was 
compelled to do so, was drawn down into 
the sphere of earth, where its individuals 
dwell now, embodying themselves as rarely 
as cosmic law will permit, in the misshapen 
bodies of the beings they have to redeem. 
That by their rebellion they have lost a 
great measure of the powers they first 
brought to earth, and instead of being the 
Unity they once were, are a scattered and 
terrified host. That if they take thought 
and renew their lost powers they can re- 
turn to that comparatively high wisdom 
from which they fell. That if they do not 
they must inevitably be drawn down into 
the creatures they despise. That from time 
to time one of the unwilling becomes 
willing, performs his task, returns to the 
Unity with his brothers—the God of which 
he is a part—and knowing the truth 
pledges himself to work for the restoration 
of it among his exiled brethren here upon 
earth. That such liberated ones work with- 
out ceasing, relying upon each other for 
support, and creating a unified body of 
doctrine which they renew from century to 


` century as the activities of theology vitiate 


it. That the liberated one stands in the 
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' relation of exemplar and friend to the reat 
of mankind, and that it is the Ego who is, 
himself, the redeemer and potential Son 
of the Unity or God he has forgotten. That 
the original sin which taints us all refers 
therefore to the refusal and that it is 
carried from incarnation to incarnation 
by each Ego and not from father to child 
by generation. 

At first glance it seems as fantastic a 
formula, perhaps, as the other. It has 
this difference, however, that it is capable 
of proof by phenomena on all planes. It is 
the key to comparative religion and it 
agrees with the findings of philosophy 
and the sciences as far as they have gone. 
Often, as I have shown, it solves what they 
cannot. 

Let us see now how the theologians 
vitiated the age-old formula—in what de- 
sires they let it reflect itself. 

Their first destructive step was when 
they desired that their God should be more 
important and all-inclusive than the gods 
of their rival religions. They expanded 
the phrase “the God” in the books they had 
inherited. “The God” was evidently what 
the Eastern religious teachers called Atma. 
It is our Unity or Oversoul and functions 
in a realm immediately superior to mind, 
Between it and the First Cause are vast 
ranges of consciousness which will be be- 
yond our ken for untold ages. As soon as 
the theologians of those early years said 
“Our God is the All-God” they started at 
once @ series of destructive contradictions, 
and they had to give attributes to an 
Absolute Unmanifest who cannot have 
attributes. i 

The next distortion arising out of their 
desires was when they made their teacher 
Jesus the one and unique Son of their 
Absolute God. This required that they 
wipe out all traces of ‘previous teachers 
who were also Sons of “the God”. It re 
quired also that they destroy the symbolic 
and exemplary relation of Jesus to all Egos 
and have it in the special and historical 
relation of the pseudo-deity Jesus to all 
mankind. It was Sanchoniathon who said 
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of the Egyptians that “they corrupted 


their mysteries by cosmical and historical 
affections,” which is precisely what these 
early Christians did. They made “the 
God” cosmic in his scope, and the Son who 


was the symbol of each Ego they reduced to 


a historical incident. 

When you have told one lie you must 
either acknowledge it or tell another. No 
faleehood ever stood alone. In order to 
validate their cosmie Father and His 
unique Son they had to wipe out also that 
which had been explicit in early Chris- 
tianity, as it is in all religions at the be- 
ginning, the doctrine of the rebirth of the 
soul, If the Omnipotent Creator after a 
long interval begets His one and only Son, 
it is essential for a belief in it that the souls 
who are to be saved shall come only once 
to earth. If they have come many times 
before and are to come again and again 


thereafter as a means of working out their. 


own destiny, the one and only appearance 
of the Saviour must be only a trifling in- 
cident in their lives, Furthermore if you 
admit the principle of coming again and 
again, the first thing you know you will have 
the necessary idea of a Saviour coming 
again and again, which of course plays the 
mischief with the unique redeemer idea. 
People will shop around and go where they 
like the theology best. It also arouses the 
suspicion that the pagan redeemera whose 
cults surrounded early Christianity might 
have been similarly Sons of God. Buddha 
might have been'a redeemer, aud Krishna, 
and Dionysos, and Attis, and Hercules, 
and Horus, and Baldur. So, abolishing 
reincarnation from their formula, the 
early Christian theologians had to fall back 
upon the alternative of souls begetting 
souls by sex or of God creating souls to 
order. 

Another distortion of the ancient truth 
must necessarily follow. If the soul has 
not lived before, it cannot bave shared in 
an offence that alienated it from the God. 
Therefore the very evident state of aliena- 
tion that exists must have been inherited 
in some obscure way or must arise out of 


God’s annoyance at the behaviour of Adam 

and Eve. 

_ The old universal saying is that the soul 
alone is responsible. What it has sown, 
that also must it reap. The degraded 
formula says, “By a special act of clemency 
on God’s part, the soul may sow a great 
evil and reap a great good, or may sow a 
little good but for lack of having taken part 
in God’s clemency, may reap a great evil.” 
Exact justice thus becomes a farce. When 
the Church Fathers had extracted the last 
comic element out of it in this form, their 
Latin successors developed new comic 
values by remitting evil themselves. Then 
they spun out the doctrine to permit of the 
issue of coupons that would remit sins 
even before they were committed. 

It is easy, therefore, to see how men who 

! take such a doctrine and by falsifying the 
‘idea of “the God” so necessary to its use- 
fulness, by removing the idea that cach 
soul is a redeemer of a fallen being, by 
vesting the redemptive power in one per- 
sonage, by throwing away the necessary 
idea of the pre-existence of the sou], and 
by making justice the whim of a deity, 
must come out with a monstrous caricature 
of the old idea. | 

They have had hundreds of chances to 
amend, They had & choice between Plato 
who knew it and Aristotle who did not. 
They wiped ont the Platonists and clung 
to Aristotle. Origen knew and taught it 
and they put him under anathema. In 
1400 it was a punishable offence on the 

z part of Pico della Mirandola even to offer 

ius to debate whether Origen was in hell. Paul 

j knew the old tradition and for centuries 

the Latin theologians would willingly have 

left him out of the New Testament. They 
laboured to supplant him with their fav- 
ourite. Peter through whom they had ex- 
elusive ~salesrights on salvation. The 

Mithraists knew it and the Holy fathers 

crushed them. -The Manicheans knew it 

and a hundred thousand were put to death 
with torture. Basilides knew it and his 

‘books were burned: The Cathars ‘and 

Albigenses knew it and. were mercilessly 
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destroyed even though the south of France 
had to be devastated. The troubadours 
knew it and paid with their lives. Lully 
knew it and was locked wp as mad. Dante 
knew it and was an exile all his life. 
Roger Bacon knew it and was kept under 
lock and key. Bruno knew it and was 
burned to death. 

Since the Renaissance the burnings have 
been less frequent. The bigots have been 
forced to use persecutions of a lesser sort, 
obseurantism, tampering with books, and 
fulminations from their pulpits. 

There has never been but one heresy— 
the effort to restore the old doctrine of the 
exile of the sou] and to restate the means 
by which each man must find his way back 
into the wisdom of the God. 
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«REMINISCENCES OF EARLY 
‘DAYS OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


By John W. Lovell, F.T.S. 
(Coneluded from Page 136.) 


WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


The most difficult part of my task is to 
attempt to tell you of Mr. Judge, my very 
dear friend up to the day ot his death. We 
were born the same year, and were both 
theretore but 24 yeare old when we joined 
the Society. As I have said, I first met 
Mr. Judge when calling on Col. Olcott in 
September, 1875, but was not brought in 
touch with him again until 1885. I will 
not attempt to tell of the tremendous 
amount of work he did, in the ten short 
years he remained with us, in building up 
the Society in this Country. His relations 
with H. P. B., werc very close and she 
came to regard him as her most advanced 
Chela. She recognized him, Col. Olcott 
and herself as the three Founders of the 
Society, and appointed him her sole repre- 
sentative in this Country. 

What Mrs. Besant’s opinion of Mr. 
Judge was aftor firat meeting him here, 
and then in London after H. P. B’s. pass- 
ing over, when it was arranged between 
them that they should both be outer heads 
of the E. S., Mrs. Besant for the European 
Section and Mr. Judge for the American 
Section, is told in her own words in an 
article she wrote for Lucifer after her re- 
turn to London from her first visit here. 
Before quoting this, I may say that Mrs. 
Besant returned to this country on her 
second visit, arriving here on November 
30th, 1892, for the purpose of visiting the 
various Lodges and ` the Groups of the 
Esoterie Sections. 

Mr. Judge had carefully planned the 
trip for her advising the various Lodges of 
her proposed visit. Everywhere she re- 
ceived a continuous ovation, the largest 
halls and theatres were packed to hear her, 


and needless to say, the cause of Theosophy | 


was greatly advanced, 


On her return to England at the end of ` 


February she wrote and had printed in 
Lucifer for April the following tribute to 
Mr. Judge: 

“Elsewhere in these pages I have given 
a brief aecount of my American tour, but 
I want to place on record here, my testi- 
mony to the splendid work done in America 
by the Vice-president of our Society, the 
General Seeretary of the Section, William 
Q. Judge. H. P. B., knew well what she 
was doing when she chose that strong quict 
man to be her second self in America, to 
inspire all the workers there with the spirit 
of his intense devotion and unconquerable 
courage. ln him is the rare conjunction of 
the business qualities of the skillful organ- 
izer and the mystical insight of the occult- 
c, painful 
enough to its possessor with the shock of 
the two currents tossing the physical life 
into turbulence, but priceless to the utility 
of the moyement. For he guides it with 
the strong hand of the practical leader, 
thus gaining for it the respect of the outer 
world; while he is its life and heart in the 
regions where lie hidden the real sources 
of its energy. For out of the inner belief 
of the members of the T. S., in the reality 
of spiritual forces springs the activity seen 
by the outer world, and our Brother’s un- 
shakable faith in the Masters and in their 
care for the movement is a constant en- 
couragement and inspiration to all who 
work with him.” 

I firmly believe that in spite of the un- 
fortunate events that happened a year later 
involving the good faith of both Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Judge, she never changed 


this estimate she formed of him, and I - 


cannot but think still holds it. I will not 
attempt to tell of the unfortunate event. 
T have most, I think, of the pamphlets that 
were printed at the time, giving Mrs. 
Besant’s side and Mr. Judge’s. both his 
own and by Mr. Hargrove, an Englishman 
who had come over some short time before, 
and became not only active in the Society, 
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but remained always a firm and devoted 
friend of Mr. Judge. The result of it all 
was that in a Convention of all the Lodges 
of this country almost all the members 
voted in Mr. Judge’s favour and feeling 
that on account of the position taken by 
both Col. Oleott and Mrs. Besant, it would 
be impossible to longer remain in affilia- 
tion with Adyar, organized the American 
Theosophical Society electing Mr. Judge 
as President and much to Col. Oleott’s in- 
dignation, claimed that the Headquarters 
of the Society had always reinained in this 
city, that no power had ever been given to 
transfer it to India, and that by the action 
they had taken it was Co]. Olcott and Mrs. 
Besant who had left the Society. This was 
later rather cleverly expressed in a pamph- 
let by Prof. Mitchell of Columbia Univer- 
sity entitled: “Theosophy and the Theoso- 
phical Society” and published by the 
Theosophical Quarterly book department 
in this city. 

From the time of the organization of the 
Aryan Theosophical Society Mr. Judge de- 
voted practically all his time to the advanc- 
ing of the cause of Theosophy in this 
country. He travelled from one end to the 
other organizing Lodges and interesting 
hundreds by his lectures and writings. He 
started the publication of “The Path” in 
1886 and was ably assisted in this work by 
` Mr. Alexander Fullerton. An office was 

taken in the Vanderbilt Building on the 
corner of Nassau and Beekman Street and 
as I could find a little time to spare, I 
would drop in there and have talks with 
both Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Judge. 
At a little later date Mr. Judge said to 
me that he thought the work of the Society 
. could be advanced if certain books more or 
less dealing with occultism could be pub- 
lished and sold to the public at a low price. 
. . At that time I was publishing, in addi- 
tion to my “Lovell’s Library”, some half 
a dozen other series and we decided I 
shonld add to them what we then called 
“TLovell’s Occult Series,” volumes to be sold 
for 50c in. paper covers and $1.00 in cloth 
binding. Dr. Frank Hartmann happened 
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to be on a visit here at that time and J ar- 
ranged with him to inelude in the earlier 
numbers his “Paracelsus” and “Magie 
White and Black”. I entered into cor- 
respondence with Mr. Edward Maitland 
and arranged with him to include “The 
Perfect Way” which he had written in 
collaboration with Mrs, Anna Bonus Kings- 
ford, and also the Jatter’s “Clothed With 
the Sun”. Those of you who have read the 
Mahatma Letters will remember how Mrs. 
Kingsford was for a time actively interest- 
ed in our Society and for several years 
President of the London Lodge. You will 
find in letter LXXXV. in the Mahatma 
Letters a letter addressed by Master K. H., 
“To the Members of the London Lodge 
Theosophical Society” that he had ordered 
two telegrams to be sent to Mrs. Kingsford 
and Mr. Sinnett to notify both that it was 
his wish that Mrs. Kingsford should re- 
main President of the London Lodge, stat- 
ing further that this was the expressed 
wish of the Chohan Himself. The letter is 
well worth reading in connection with Mrs. 
Kingsford and her work as the gifted 
author of “Clothed With the Sun”. The 
publication of this series was a success and 
no doubt helped to prepare many who 
afterwards became members of the Society. 
Editions of several of the works, including 
Dr. Hartmann’s were sent to England and 
had considerable sale there. 

I will always remember an incident that 
occurred at one of our Lodge meetings. 
This was before Mrs. Besant came over. 
Mr. Bertram Keightley had come on a 
visit and as he was so closely associated 
with H. P. B., and a member of her house- 
hold, at an address to our Lodge Mr. Judge 
asked him to tell us something of H. P. B. 
Telling of her tremendous work in writing 
the “Secret Doctrine” and ‘the condition it 
left her in physically, he said when he left 
she was suffering intense pain but was get- 
ting some relief from electrical treatment. 
Several of our members were at that time 
studying and interested in Christian Sci- 
ence and one of them asked him why, with 
H. P. B’s. knowledge of Spiritual Forces, 


-was pure Christian Science. 
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' she did not use the power she, undoubtedly, 
_ had to relieve herself of these pains. Mr. 


Keightley seemed nonplussed, but Mr. 
Judge immediately jumped up and said no 
true occultist would ever use Spiritual 
powers for personal ends of any kind, not 
even for the removing of physical ailments. 
Several of us did not agree with Mr. Judge, 
holding that if these powers were used for 
a good end only, they were perfectly justi- 
fied. But even Theosophists are apt to be 
narrow at times. Mrs. Plunkett, one of 
my Teachers in Christian Science, asked 
my permission to give a talk to our Lodge, 
but on my referring the matter to Mr. 
Judge, he refused on the grounds that 
Christian Scientists accepted money from 
their pupils and patients and that was a 
degradation of Spiritual powers. My 
‘Teachers were Emma Curtis Hopkins and 
“Mary Plunkett and a little later Ursula N. 
Gestefeld to whom Mrs, Lovell became 
greatly attached. I may say that Mrs. 
Gestefeld was the Secretary of, I believe, 
the first T. S., Lodge in Chicago. Becom- 
ing dangerously ill and told by her Doc- 
tors that she could not live, she placed her- 
gelf under Christian Science treatment 
and was cured. Not satisfied, she: deter- 
mined to find the causes that brought this 
about and decided to go to the Head in 
Boston, becoming one of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Students. There she met Emma Curtis 
Hopkins and Mary Plunkett and these 
three, with several others, feeling Mrs. 
Eddy was departing from her own teach- 
ings in declaring: “There is no evil,” and 
then recognizing what she called “mal- 
icious animal magnetism” as an evil, sep- 
arated from her, Mrs. Hopkins and Ars. 
Plunkett joining forees and travelling all 
over this country teaching what they held 
Mrs. Geste- 
Feld remained here and started a Society 
of her own under the name of “The Exodus 
Society”. To this Mrs. Lovell and I be- 
longed. I rented a building in 28rd 
Street near Lexington Avenue, the first 
floor and basement for a Publishing House 
which I organized under the name of 


Lovell, Gestefeld and Company, giving 
Mrs. Gestefeld the upper floors for her 
residence and fitting up the first floor as 
a Hall for the meetings of her Society. 
Later Mrs. Gestefeld moved to Chicago 
where she continued the work of her 
Society, had some 600 members and wrote 
and published a number of valuable works. 
Happening to be in Chicago at the time 
when she was again seriously ill and the 
end near, she whispered to me as I leaned 
over to hear her what proved almost her 
last words “I can still say, all is good.” 
Her motto had always been “All is good ` 
and the Good is all there is.” 

While I am departing somewhat from 
my subject I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my great love, respect and 
gratitude to Mary Baker Eddy for the un- 
derstanding that came to me from her 
teachings through Emma Curtis Hopkins. 
I suppose no man or woman has ever lived 
who had brought so.many people, millions 
by this time, into the understanding of the 
unreality of matter and the truth that 
Spirit is all there is and greater happiness 
into so many families all over the world, 
To Emma Curtis Hopkins who not only 
was Mrs. Eddy’s greatest student (she 
lived with her for five years and helped 
to edit her publications), but in some ways 
surpassed her, I would also pay this tribute. 
Her later years were devoted to teaching 
what she called “The Higher Mysticism” ; 
she wrote and had published twelve volumes 
entitled “Studies in Higher Mysticism.” . 
She left us for the etherial world about 
two years ago. 

After the separation from Adyar, Mr. 
Judge continued to earry on the work here 
but never too robust in health, he finally 
broke down and passed over on the 26th of 
March, 1896. I was present at his funeral. 
With the death of this ‘strong quiet man, 
H. P. B’s. second self in this country” as 
Mrs. Besant described him, the beginning 
of the breakup of the strong Society he 
had built up commenced. Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, claiming to be his successor, was 
accepted for a short time but her autocratic 
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manners and decision to change the Con- 
stitution and the name to “Universal 
Brotherhood” antagonized many of the 
leading members. I will not tell here this 
story with which I was in some manner 
identified, as with Mr. Judge’s death I 
feel these personal reminiscences of the 
earlier days should be brought to a close. 
_ Merely for the information of our many 
new members and even of some who came 
in soon after the American Theosophical 
Society had, for the time, practically 
ceased to function, I may say of all the 
leading members Mr. Fullerton was the 
only one who remained identified with 
Adyar and for this he was made General 
Secretary of the American Section of the 
T. S., as it was then called. Of the 100 or 
more lodges Mrs. Tingley found organized 
and who accepted her for a time as Mr, 
Judge’a successor, all left her so that she 
has only remaining to-day I think one in 
Boston and several in Europe organized 
when she made her crusade around the 
world. It was on her return from this 
trip that she obtained possession of our 
building at 144 Madison Avenue, and had 
it sold, taking the money to begin the 
building of the beautiful place she now has 
at Point Loma, California, the most beaut- 
iful of all Theosophical Headquarters, 
for Mrs. Tingley holds that this is the only 
teal Headquarters of the Society. I knew 
- Mrs. Tingley, Mrs. Lovell knew her even 
better, I like to think only of all the good 
ahe has done and is still doing. She pub- 
lishes “The Theosophical Path”, the most 
beautiful of all our Theosophical Maga- 
zines. Besides Mrs. Tingley’s, the other 
organized Theosophical Societies, all off- 
shoots from Mr. Judge’s, are. The Theoso- 
phical Society in this city, of which Mr. 
Charles Johnston is President. Mr. John- 
ston’s wife waa a niece of Mme. Blavat- 
sky’s. The active members at first were 
Mr. Spencer, Mr. Griseom and Mr. Har- 
` grove all at that time good friends of mine. 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Griscom have passed 
. over, and now Mr. Johnston and Mr. Har- 
grove, and I think Professor Mitchell of 


‘California. 


Columbia University, carry on the work. 
It publishes the Theosophical Quarterly 
and meets at 64 Washington Mews, just off 
Fifth Avenue at 8th Street. Mr. Percival 
and his friends started an independent 
movement and for some time published an 
excellent magazine called “The Word.” 
At the time this was discontinued our 
Lodge was offered a complete set of the 
bound volumes but Mrs. Penfield felt we 
could not afford the cost. Someday I hope 
this will be added to our reference library. 
Mr. Robert Crosbie and others started 
“The United Lodge of Theosophists” in 
Los Angeles. Its declared object is “To 
spread broadcast the teachings of Theoso- 
phy as recorded in the writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and William Q. Judge.” It 
publishes a very interesting magazine 
ealled “Theosophy”. When Mr. Wadia 
felt it waa his duty to sever his connec- 
tion with Adyar, he joined The United 
Lodge of Theosophists and has been carry- 
ing on the work bere at number 1 West 
67th Street. 

Another offshoot is “The Temple Move- 
ment” with Headquarters at Halcyon, 
This was started soon after 
Mr. Judge’s death, in Rochester, N. Y., by 
Dr. W. H. Dower and a Mrs. La Due. 
Mrs. La Due, who called herself “Blue 
Star”, claimed to be the messenger of the 
Master Hilarion and that it was under his 
direction the Temple Movement was start- 
ed. It publishes a magazine called “The 
Temple Artisan” and all through the year 
prints in each number messages claimed to 
be from the Master Hilarion. They are 
building up a very beautiful place in Hal- 
cyon, somewhat on the lines I think Mrs. 
Besant is planning for Ojai. Two of its 
members are dear friends of mine whom 
T hope to see when I again go to California. 
One, Genevieve Kemble was the wife of 
Mr. John Hazelrigg, for many years 
President of the Astrological Society of 
this city. She is in charge of part of the 
work entitled Hermeticism, and edits a 
department. under that name in their 
magazine. 
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I am sure I voice the hope of all of us 
that some day all these various independ- 
ent movements of the T. S., all of them 
recognizing as they do H. P. Blavatsky and 
her Secret Doctrine as the basis of their 
understanding, may again be merged into 
one great Society, eo that the Theosophical 
movement may take its place as H. P. B., 
always looked forward to, as the greatest 
force in this age for the greater evolution 
of our race. 


(THE END.) 


THEORY OF REINCARNATION 
(Continued from Page 81.) 


To the vast majority of Britons the 
reality of reincarnation is a commonplace. 
It is therefore something very much more 
profound than the theory of poeta as J. 
H. J. suggests. In Burmah, Ceylon and 
India alone, many millions of people accept 
it (as their forbears have accepted it for 
more than four thousand years) and there 
are myriad instances where incontrovert- 
ible evidence is obtainable of indivdual 
memories of past earthlife experiences per- 
sisting. “The Soul of a People” by Field- 
ing Hall may be quoted as one reference. 

It is this memory-persistence which con- 
stitutes the acid test of the problem. Those 
who have it know.. While the knowledge, 
being purely personal character, cannot be 
transmitted to another who has not had the 
experience it can be and, if I may quote 
personal experience in support, frequently 
is confirmed by meeting in this physical 
phase re-incarnated entities with whom oné 
was associated in former earth-lives and 
who also remember. 

I am personally certain that death, as 
a termination of existence is a fallacy. 
There may be, and is, disintegration of the 
physical structure, but physiologically a 
so-called “dead” body is very much more 
replete with life—as symbolised by vital- 
ity in the form of microscopical organisme 
—than it ever was when occupied by the 


deathless, immaterial entity. James Hogg 
bases one estimate on the purely physical 
senses, sight, touch and hearing. There 
are five physical senses and all are limited 
in both range and capacity. A brief study 
of X ray phenomena will, I think, satisfy 
him that his reliance on sight as one of his 
tests will very soon break down. But he 


- also goes to the Scriptures and quotes the. 


Psalms and Ecclesiastes. May I suggest 
there are other appropriate quotations 
One “Oh death, where is thy sting? Oh 
grave, where is thy victory?’ Another is 
in the answer given to those who inquired 
whose wife a woman would be in the next 
world who had married seven husbands in 
this! 

Resurrection may be traced back to the 
Ptolemaic philosophers of Alexandria who, 
about 200 B.C., sought to incorporate in 
their Greek mythology the ten thousand 
year old cult of the “Risen Osiris” sym- 
bolised in Ancient Egypt by the rite of 
mummy burial. Subjected to unbiassed 
analysis the idea of resurrection is com- 
pletely untenable; subjected to the same 
test re-incarnation will be found to emerge 
triumphant—with the spiritual horizon 
immeasurably extended.-—Rationalist. 

J. T. S., in the Club of September 8, 
points out several other passages from 
poets relating to incarnation to supplement 
those I gave the week before; also point- 
ing out that this theory has “a grand in- 
tellectual ancestry,” and is getting to be a 
widespread belief among many thinking 
men and women to-day. 

Most of us have had the experience at 
one time or another of meeting a stranger 
who is yet not a stranger, whom we feel 
convinced we must have “known before”, 
and there is undeniable fascination, as well 
as comfort, in the thought that those whom 
we love and are intimately connected with 
in this life have been linked to us, in 
varying relationships through many lives in 
bygone ages. It must be remembered that 
it can only be the spirit, or ego, that re- 
incarnates, not the personality. Conse 
quently it is not reasonable to argue that 
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if we have lived before we ought to remem- 

ber all about it. Our present body and 
brain have not lived before, and consider- 
ing that we have forgotten nearly every- 
thing that happened to us in infancy and 
early childhood, how should we expect to 
remember events that took place in a 
previous existence ? 

It has been pointed out that if we were 
to believe all the statements made by these 
“seers”, we should find that there are scores 
of reincarnated Julius Caesars, Helens of 
Troy, Cleopatras, Alexanders, and so on, 
alive in the world to-day, but very few 
representatives of the obscure and unim- 
portant “Man in the streets”, who must, 
after all, have existed in former periods of 
history even as they exist now. 


Edward Carpenter, in “After long 
ages”, has some equally striking passages 
on the same theme :— 

After long ages resuming the broken 
thread. 

Seeing the sun rise new upon the world as 
lovers see it after their first night, 

All changed and glorified. . . Lo! we go 
forth. 

The great rondure of the earth invites us, 
the ocean pools are laid out in the 
sunlight for our feet. 


And Lord Alfred Douglas expresses a 
similar idea in his sonnet beginning, 
“Long, long ago you lived in Italy”, of 
which this is the sextet :— 

But. love that weaves the years on time’s 
slow loom, 

Found you again, reborn, fashioned and 
YOWN 

To your old likeness in these harsher 
lands; 

And when life’s day was shadowed in 
deep gloom, 

You found me wandering, heart-sick and 
alone, 

And ran to me and gave me both your 
hands. 


Some are inclined to dismiss it as a 
dream, others view it as the way of 
evolution, finding in it the only rational 


` practice of burial. 
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solution of the innumerable puzzles and 
inequalities of human life—J. H. J 

In reply to the letter of James Hogg in 
the Club of September 15, I would point 
out that the idea of resurrection arose 
from and is closely connected with the 
If we look at the means 
taken to preserve the body after death 
among the majority of primitive peoples, 
this truth of the corpse being itself im- 
mortal becomes clearer and clearer. We 
are still, in fact, at a level where spirit 
and dead man are insufficiently differ- 
entiated, 

But side by side with this naive belief 
in the continued existence of the body after 
death, goes another and apparently irrec- 
oucilable belief in a future resurrection. 
Strictly speaking, of course, if the body is 
still alive, there is no need for any special 
revivification. But religious thought, as 
we all know, does not always pride itself 
upon the temporal virtues of logie. or 
consistency; and the savage in particular 
is not in the least staggered at being asked 
to conceive of one and the same object in 
two opposite and contradictory manners. 

So long as burial persists, the belief in 
the resurrection persists beside it, and 
forma a main feature in the current con- 
ception of the future life among the people 
who practice it. 

The increasing recognition of fixed 
natural laws which accompanied the 
growth of science in the nineteenth century 
was bound to restrict more and more the 
blind faith in miracles. The struggle 
against superstition and ignorance is a 
fight for civilization. Our modern eiviliz- 
ation will only emerge from it in triumph, 
and we shall only eliminate the last bar- 
baric features from our social and political 
life, when the light of true knowledge haa 
driven out the belief in crude superstitions 
such as that of the Resurrection. —J. H. J. 


Theosophy teaches self-abnegation, but 
does not teach rash and useless self-sacri- 
fice, nor does it justify fanaticism.—Key 
to Theosophy. 
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WHAT IS HARMONY? 


There are times in the experience of 
nearly every one of us when in spite of 
ourselves we become pessimistic and low- 


spirited; when our most cherished ideal. 


appears to be either tarnished or tinsel or 
tofade out and become dim and discoloured. 
The materialistie world becomea so im- 
minent and overwhelming; the masses of 
people so careless and thoughtless that our 
opinions or even firm convictions of the 
eternal verities tremble and seem about to 
fall; our faith in the future of humanity 
or the Universe is shaken to its foundation. 
Some heedless act or word, or some expres- 
sion of thought not guided by any deep 
intellectuality and lacking in spiritual in- 
sight, which, finding us at a point of 
astrological weakness, strikes home, and we 
wonder for a moment or two whether any- 
thing is true, beautiful or good. 

Is there an eternal harmony existing 
among the great planets and systems of 
heaven, and will it ever be possible to in- 


‘troduce such harmony among men? What 


is brotherhood? What is toleration? Are 
we vague in our ideas and principles? Is 
there a unity above and will we ever be 


able to reflect it below in any marked 


degree ¢ 

Recently passing through such a period : 
I took the time to write down for my own 
edification, what are to me the best answers 
to these disturbing questions, and a clear 
statement of my own deepest feelings which 


' are not moved by temporary disturbances 


or adverse transits. 

What is harmony? The best example 
of harmony that the illusory world can 
furnish is that of the orchestra; six score 
men playing as one, filling to the full our 
whole being with ecstacy, giving us a thrill 
such as we ought to feel when we are shown 


' things not of this material world, of which 


it is quite impossible to speak. And how 
is this created? By each one doing his 


part, by himself, as no one else can do it, 
to amplify and develop the original theme. 
So toleration is a decent respect for the 
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part in harmony supplied by others. It 
may be greatly different from our own part 
but what matter? The lace-like tracery 
of the violin or clarinet cannot be produced 
by the bass horn, yet whole compositions 
rest upon the bass. Will the virile cornet 
lack in intensity because of the soul-search- 
ing sweetness of the ’cello? But how thin 
it would be should either one be absent? 


And what is brotherhood but a realiza- 


tion of law; a realization that we are ail 
manifestations of God, share alike in His 
Nature and that of the Universe, and are 
going forward to the same goal. What if 
we differ in a thousand or a million ways; 
what if we appear to be going in altogether 
different directions, we know that is not so. 
One flower could teach us all the elements 
of beauty, but we have millions af varieties. 
So with men. 

Everyone is vague on some matters. I 
must confess that I am vague on “Globe- 
chains”, on “Crores” and “Lunar Pitris”. 
My taste runs to the Greek myth and phil- 
osophy, both of which are so closely knit in 
with Astrology and the Stellar Cult. Are 
either one or both of them wrong? Truth 
is eternal] and therefore endless ; no one can 
be positive except he who quotes authori- 
ties, and authorities are anathema. Let 
people be as vague as they may, we will not 
strengthen them by controversy. It is not 
either good policy or good taste to call a 
person imbecile, senile or fatuous because 
he prefers Dzyan to Plato or vice versa. 
We have done ourselves great harm by 
violently controverting other peoples’ 
opinions and ideas instead of developing 
our own. The whole world is sick to loath- 
ing of strife; let us have peace and work. 

And what about Union? Union is 
natural and cosmic. If I may be permitted 
to quote authorities (though I do not like 
it) some one has told us that the only 
heresy is the heresy of separation. Differ- 
ence of opinion on any subject is no bar to 
co-operative endeavour. In a city like 


Toronto, of more than half a million people, ` 


with every imaginable phase of political, 
religious, scientific and racial opinion and 


theory, we manage to co-operate on our 
‘water, light, transportation, and drainage 
systems, not to mention roads, sidewalks, 
police, fire protection and other directions. 
Let us get together as Theosophists in as 
many particulars as we ean, with a decent 
respect for the part being played by the 
other man. So by writing this somewhat 
irrational and preposterous little article I 
have succeeded in dispelling some of my 
own gloom, and hope it has not added any 
to yours or created a smoke sereen over the 
brightness of your vision. 
George ©. McIntyre. 


BUDDHI CONCEALS A MYSTERY 


Divide the terrestrial being called man 
into three chief aspects, if you like, and 
unless you make of him a pure animal 
you cannot do less. Take his objective 
body; the thinking principle in him— 
which is only a little higher than the 
instinctual element in the animal—or the 
vital conscious soul; and that which places 
him so immeasurably beyond and high- 
er than the animal—i.e., his reasoning 
soul or “spirit.” Well, if we take these 
three groups or representative entities, and 
sub-divide them, according to the occult 
teaching, what do we get? 

First of all, Spirit {in the sense of the 
Absolute, and therefore, indivisible ALL), 
or Atma. As this can neither be located 
‘nor limited in philosophy, being simply 
that which IS in Eternity, and which 
cannot be absent from even the tiniest geo- 
metrical or mathematical 
universe of matter or substance, it ought 

- not to be called, in truth, a “human” prin- 
ciple at all. Rather, and at best, it is in 
Metaphysics, that point in space which 
the human Monad and its vehicle man 
ocenpy for the period of every life. 
that point is as imaginary as man himself, 
and in reality is an illusion, a maya; but 
then for ourselves, as for other personal 
Egos, we are a reality during that fit of 
illusion called life, and we have to take 
ourselves into account, in our own fancy 

at any rate, if no one else does. To make 
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point of the . 


Now — 
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it more conceivable to the human intellect, 
when first attempting the study of Oceult- 
ism, and to solve the A B C of the mystery 
of man, Occultism calls this seventh prin- 
ciple the synthesis of the sixth, and gives 
it for vehicle the Spiritual Soul, Buddhi. 
Now the latter conceals a mystery, which 
is never given to any one, with the excep- 
tion of irrevocably pledged chelas, or 
those, at any rate, who can be safely 
trusted. Of course there would be less 
confusion, could it only. be told; but ‘as 
this is directly concerned with the power 
of projecting one’s double consciously and 
at will, and as the gift, like the “ring of 
Gyges,” would prove very fatal to man at 
large and to the possessor of that faculty 
in particular, it js carefully guarded. 


—Key to Theosophy, vii. 


By Bliss Carman 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spirit of things unseen, 
Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear ont, bear onward, 
This mortal soul alone, 

To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own,— 


As the foamheads are loosened 
And blown along the sea, 

Or sink and merge forever 

In that which bids them be. 


I, too, must climb in wonder, 
Uplift at thy command,— 

Be one with my frail fellows 
Beneath the wind’s strong hand. 


A fleet and shadowy column 
Of dust or mountain rain, 
To walk the earth a moment 
And be dissolved again. 


Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, 
Lord of the world’s elation, 


| 
l 
I 
“LORD OF MY HEART'S ELATION.” 
| 
I 
I 
Thou breath of things unseen! ! 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


* We regret that Mr, W. C. Clark’s final 
article on his tour has not yet come to 
hand, but we hope to have it for next 
month. 


mR mH 


“Theosophy” (Los Angeles) has several 
capital articles in the August issue, “Going 
to School Again,” “Scieuce and the Seeret 
Doctrine,” “Our tuvisible Ancestors,” and 
“The Primitive Seven,” offering excellent 
material for studeuts. “The Tidal Wave” 
is a reprint from H. P.B. This is the 
proper field for “Theosophy” to occupy. 

‘The Link for July is well up to its aims. 
The attractive article which we would like 
to reprint, only it.is marked “copyright in 
| all countries” is by Shaw Desmond, and 
is called “The Case for Reincarnation.” 
It gives many examples of memory of 
previous births, and makes this statement, 


which we trust we shall not be sued. for. 
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repeating: “ft has never been condemned 
by the Church, although it ia not an article 
of faith, and, at the present day, is not 
taught to the laity. Among other Roman 
Catholie ecelesiasties, the late Archbishop 
Passavalli (1820-1897) accepted rein- 
carnation as true, and admitted that it did 
not conflict with any Catholic dogma.” Mr. 
Desmond declares that his novel “Echo” 
is written from direct memory of a life in 
Rome. All communications and subscrip- 
tious are to go to F. V. Ferrier, The Cot- 
tage. York Avenue, Hove, Sussex, Eng- 
land. 
m m >; 
The Theosophical Congress in Chicago 
is being organized with much detail and 
real enthusiasm. Mrs. Besant’s presence 
is the chief attraction among the visitors. 
Dr. Cousins is to speak at the Banquet. 
Those who wish to attend should send on 
their fees for advance registration and 
save themselves much trouble. The regis- 
tration fee is $38.50 and the Banquet 
tickets are $3 cach. Railway certificates 
should be obtained with the purchase of 
single fare tickets, as the certificate will 
be good for a return ticket at half-fare, 
good till Sept. 11. The Stevens Hotel is 
the Congress Headquarters, but the La 
Salle Hotel under the same management is 
somewhat cheaper. Members of the Society 
must bring their membership card for the 
current year to obtain admission. Do not 
forget this and the railway certificate. 
The registration fee of $3.50 pays for all 
incidentals, such as badges, decorations, 
music, wages of nurses and other non- 
member assistants, advertising, ete. 
mm OX 


“Reality needs no pledge,” writes J. J. 
Van Der Leeuw, LL.D., in The Inter- 
national Star Bulletin for July. “But 
apart from all this, if sectarianism, dog- 
matic orthodoxy and a future church or 
religion, are to be avoided there must be 
no ‘Order’ or ‘movement’ of which people 
ean become members. This will prove a 
great blessing. Now, to many people, 


working for the Teacher means ‘joining.’ 
They join the movement, they go to in- 
terminable and often boring meetings, 
quarrel about unessentials and call it all: 
work for the Cause. (see early Christian 
history). Take away the chance of ‘join- 
ing’, of having meetings, and of quarrel- 
ling, and lo—Most people are at a loss what 
to ‘do’ now, they are desoewvries. All 
the better. Thus will they be forced to see 
where work for the Teacher lies:—not in 
the movement, not in joining and in meet- 
ing, but in Life, in every action, every 
word, every feeling, every thought. There 
true ‘movement’ shall be found, not the sub- 
stitute movement, the exteriorized move- 
ment of joining and meeting.” And he 
continues: “Away with the membership 
and groups, with deadly ‘regular meetings,’ 
with the stuffy and cosy intimacy of a 
group of believers, shutting out the rest of 
the world !’’ All this is good sense, but we 
hope it won’t be interpreted into a policy 
of abolishing the Theosophical Society. 
That Society at least in its origin had that 
idea, and in some happy Lodges still has 
that idea. They are neither. stuffy nor 
cosy, but have their business quality which 


` does not dominate life but serves it. 


mR e 
Considering Mrs. Besant’s ruling as 


= President of the T. S. that all National 


Societies and Lodges are autonomous it 
would be well for the General Council to 
adopt such legislation as would make this 
teal as well as nominal, and it should be 
resolved that the iniquitous Rule 44 should 
be modified so that the property and funds 
of- any withdrawing Lodge or National 
Society would be divided pro rata between 
the membership withdrawing and remain- 
ing. Technicalities in such cases are in- 


` equitable and unbrotherly, and not accord- 


ing to the Golden Rule. Besides the claim 
of autonomy in the face of this clause is 
absurd. In this connection the old power 
which Col. Olcott had cancelled in 1896, 


by which any body which desired it could 


be affiliated with the Theosophical Society 
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shouldbe restored. With proper autonomy 
this would have obviated much of the diffi- 
culties of recent years. Affiliation should 
involve no responsibility. Another Rule 
that should be altered is No. 30. This 
compels persons whatever their inclinations 
may be to join the National Society under 
which they reside, Where countries 
border together as in Europe and America 
there should be more latitude permitted. 
Members should be allowed to join freely 
the Lodge nearest them or that whose 
language they speak, without the red tape 
now necessary. Emigrants and other visi- 
tors might also be permitted to remain 
with their own home societies without in- 
terference. The Theosophical Society 
cannot be too democratic. The change 
from the original spirit of democracy to 
the growing autocracy and centralized 
authority of Adyar has not been for the 
good of the Movement. The latest despatch 
from Ommen, Holland, August 5, states 
that Mr. Krishnamurti at the campfire 
meeting said: “It is useless to try to re- 
establish order and harmony while individ- 
uals in themselves are chaotic, unharmon- 
ious and disturbed. The transformation 
of the individual must come first. Man 
being entirely responsible to himself, 
creates by his own limitation barriers 
around him which cause sorrow and pain. 
[n the removal of these self-imposed limita- 
tions lies the glory and fulfilment of Self.” 
The Order of the Star has, in accordance 
with this view, been disbanded, and Mrs. 
Besant is reported in the same Associated 
Press despatch as saying: “Considering 
the special stress which has been laid by 
Krishnamurti on individual judgment and 
liberty the dissolution of the order appears 
logical.” We trust that it will appear 
equally logical to Mrs. Besant and the 
General Counci?! to remove from the 
records of the Theosophical Society the 
statement entitled “The Basie Truths of 
Religion” either under the heading “The 
World Religion,” or as afterwards de- 
nominated, “The Fellowship of Faiths,” 


since the Society has always professed 
absence of dogma, and been open without 
any barrier to. persons of any or no faith 
who embraced the conception of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


A CHANGE OF HEART. 


Those who have been following the de- 
velopments of the last tweuty years in the 
Theosophical Society cannot have failed 
to note the remarkable change that has 
come over the spirit of recent utterances 
by prominent members of the Society from 
Mrs. Besant down. Recently attention 
was called to the letter written by Mrs. 
Jinarajadasa, which we also printed in 
full, Previously Lady Emily Lutyens 
had expressed her dissatisfaction with the 
dissipation of energy and money through 
the multiplicity of channels which were 
thrust upon the indiscriminating members. 
-We regret that space does not permit a 
fuller reproduction of articles that have 

_ appeared in the last few weeks, but we 
give extracts from an address by Mrs. 
Besant, delivered in London to the English 
Convention; from an article by Dr. Arun- 
dale, and from an article by Mr. Lead- 
beater—Bishop Leadbeater, as he is 
known in the Liberal Catholic Church. 
All these indicate a return to the original 
principles of the Theosophical Society, 
and the remarkable part of it is that the 
Canadian Theosophist has been tabooed for 
ten years for saying these very things, and 
two hundred members left the national 
society because we said them. Hear Mrs. 
Besant: “In the Lodges it is vitally im- 
portant for the whole Society that every 
Lodge should be a centre of freedom of 
opinion. That is the most precious thing 
we have to guard. The freedom of ex- 
pression in your Lodges.” And Dr. Arun- 
dale, like Saul among the prophets, has 

_ this message: “There must be no ortho- 
_ doxy in the Theosophical Society, no 

Articles of Belief, no dogma, no Theo- 
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sophical castes or creeds which any inem- 
bers Jabel ‘true Theosophy’ as distinguished 
from the heosophies of other people.” 
Whence all this change? Probably it is 
due to the influence of Mr. Krishnamurti, 
who has pointed out, as we have tried to 
do for ten years past, the folly of all those 
things for which members were sacrificing 
every principle for which the Society 
stood, Let there be no misunderstanding 
about this. The Canadian National 
Society has had no quarrel with any man’s 
belief, but with the insistenee of some that 
their belief should become a standard and 
that it should be received in the Society as 
the only view to be received, We chartered 
a Lodge which was to be wholly devoted to 
the work of the Liberal Catholic Church, 
not because we believed in the I. ©. ©., 
but because we believed in liberty and 
tolerance. We held the right to point out 
the errors and defects of this chnrch and 
of all churches, and to criticize the publi- 
eations of all auch as it seemed right and 
reasonable to do. Sueh liberty, as Mrs. 


Besant says, is vitally important. Follow-: 


ing these lines, the Theosophical Society 
may quickly ugain become the medium of 
extraordinary value which it was under 
Madam Blavatsky for the ventilation of 
all manner of advaneed views and radical 
interpretation of Religion, Philosophy and 
Science. The fads and the follies will 
quickly disappear before the test of com- 
mon sense and sound judgment welcomely 
spoken and sincerely uttered. The motto, 
“There is no Religion Higher than Truth”, 
will cease to be a by-word and will become 
a real purpose in life. Meanwhile, here 
are the extracts: / 


MRS. BESANT 


The next point which I want to urge 
upon you deals especially with your 
Lodges; do guard your Lodges against be- 
coming orthodox in their beliefs. It is a 
perfect horror to me to see glimpses of the 
Theosophical Society insisting on special 


, views of theosophical teachings. Our 
'. principle is the widest possible freedom of 


opinion, We never ask anyone who wants 
to come into the Society “What do you be- 
lieve?” We only ask him to take Brother- 
hood as a principle of life. In the Lodges 
it is vitally important for the whole Society 
that every Lodge should be a centre of free- 
dom of opinion. There is a danger of be- 
coming erystallized, and fossilized after- 
wards. It begins with crystallization, leads 
on to fossilization, and passes into death. 
If Theosophy ever becomes orthodox it will 


_ be a sign of its decay. It is essential to 


have freedom of thought in your Lodges. 
Do not allow anyone to lay down as auth- 
oritative any doctrine. We speak of theo- 
sophical teachings, and what do we mean 
by that? They are doctrines which are in 
every great religion of the world. That is 
the widest foundation we could find—the 


Divine Wisdom which, remember, “mi ght- . 


ily and sweetly ordereth all things. ? Do 
not let the name “Theosophical” become 
sectarian. We say we are neutral as to 


‘opinions. That does not mean that we have 


no opinions, as some people seem to think, 
but that the individuals have independent 
opinions, while the Society must not com- 
mit itself to any particular form of thought 
that would hinder its spread and weaken 
its freedom. 


That is the most precious thing we have 
to guard, the freedom of expression in your 
lodges. You know I wander about very 
much over the world, and I have seen the 
beginning of this danger in our lodges, the 
tendency to use authority. That point 
was very much stressed by Lady Emily 


- Lutyens this morning—Krishnaji’s refusal 


to be taken as an authority. Some of you 
may remember that the Lord Buddha said 
to His disciples when He recounted a num- 
ber of things on which people based their 
beliefs: “Don’t believe a thing because it 
is in some sacred book. Don’t believe it 
because it is an ancient tradition.” After 
mentioning three or four valueless founda- 
tions of belief He wound up with the state- 
ment: “Don’t believe a thing because I say 
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it”—He, the Illuminated One—“but when 


of your own knowledge you know it to be 
true, then believe it.” That is the best 
rule that any theosophical lodge can take 
for itself. 

To preserve that freedom, welcome any- 
one into your lodge who disagrees with you. 
I have known lodges which rather turn the 
cold shoulder on the member who does not 
believe, say, what Madame Blavateky 
taught—she never wanted anyone to believe 
with her—or does not believe some of the 
lesser teachers in the Society. I am quite 
sure they do not want anyone to agree with 
the things they say. If the Lord Buddha 
claimed no authority, who else is great 
enough to put himself up as an authority ? 


DR. ARUNDALE 


_ I have said above that I can smile un- 
derstandingly and tolerantly upon fan- 
aticism, not in a spirit of conceit but in a 
spirit of community of personal experience 
as to the place of fanaticism in growth, 
even in the growth of those who are most 
advanced in this outer world of ours. I 
see its place. I see its value. [ see its 
purpose. But there is one great thing the 
true Theosophist must do. He must guard 
the Society against the slightest failure in 
the work it has to do, in the message for 
which it stands, in keeping open the portal 
of brotherhood in absolute freedom, so that 
all may pass through who believe in the 
existence of Universal Brotherhood and 
know that Universal Brotherhood must 
triumph in themselves and in all around 


. them. He must see to it that membership 


of the Theosophical Society is open to all 
in whom there dwells a sincere desire to be 


brotherly, who are prepared to respect . 


others as they would themselves be re- 
spected. 

He must see to it that the Theosophical 
Society never ceases to welcome to its 
membership all whose faces are set towards 
brotherhood, no matter what they believe 
or disbelieve—for themselves. There must 
be no orthodoxy in the Theosophical 
Society, no Articles of Belief, no dogmas, 
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no Theosophical castes or creeds, which any 
members label “true Theosophy” as dis- 
tinguished from the Theosophies of other 
people. The Theosophical Society demands 
from us, and we pledge ourselves to give to 
each other, brotherhood, kindliness, under- 
standing, respect. The Second and Third 
Objects stress the need for study, so that 
we may gain knowledge of the Science of 
Life, which Theosophy is. But if any 
member of the Theosophical Society de- 
elare that such and such doctrines, beliefs, 
teachings, constitute Theosophy, are the 
true Theosophy, without adding the all- 
vital words “for me,” he is arrogating to 
himself authority he does not and cannot 
possess, and, I would add, a knowledge 
which the very declaration itself negates. 
Within the Theosophical Society we must 
be free, happily free, to believe what we 
like, to work for what we like; to stand for 
what we like, to dress how we like, gladly 
associating in all brotherhood with our 
fellow-members in their exercise of that 
same freedom. We learn to rejoice in 
ardent differences of opinion, and only 
unbrotherliness renders a member un- 
worthy of the honour of membership and 
liable, therefore, to the evil karma of re- 
moval from the truly Golden Roll of the 


- Society. 


dese mean With a growing richness in 
diversity of truth must come a deepening 
of brotherly spirit, a closer comradeship, a 
more pervading tolerance. Is the Theo- 
sophical Society stronger for the wider 
vista of Theosophy now confronting us? 
Are we becoming more inclusive, or do we 
break up into sects and cliques each ex- 
elusive, more or less, of all the rest? Do 
we realize that Theosophy is infinitely 
bigger than its increasingly diverse inter- 
pretations? Do we cherish——fanatically, 
if you will—our own peculiar visions of the 
Truth and respect the visions of others as 
we would have ours respected, rejoicing 
in their fanaticism almost as much as we 
may revel in our own? It is true, of course, 


. that fanaticism generally tends to be ex- 


elusive and antagonistic, but cannot The- 
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osophy teach us a higher fanaticism—a 
fanaticiam which ever guards, as it pursues 
its relentless way towards its goal, that 
spirit of brotherhood which is an Eternal 
Goal within all goals? 


MR. LEADBEATER 


Many have joined the Society without 
knowing anything of the inner opportun- 
ities which it offers, or the close relation 
with the great Masters of Wisdom into 
which it may bring its members. Many 
have come into it almost carelessly, with 
but little thought or comprehension of the 
importance of the step which they have 
taken; and there have been those who have 
left it equally carelessly, just because they 
have not fully understood. 

Even those have gained something, 
though far less than they might have gained 
if they had had greater intelligence. The 
Countess Wachtmeister tells how once, 
when some casual visitors called to see 
Madame Blavatsky and offered to join the 
Society, she immediately sent for the 
necessary forms and admitted them. After 
they had gone the Countess said half- 
remonstratingly that not much could be 
expected from them, for even she could see 
that they were joining only from motives 
of curiosity. 

“That is true,” said Madame Blavatsky, 
“but even this formal act has given them 
a small karmic link with the Society, and 
even that will mean something for them 
in the future.” 

Some have committed the incredible folly 
of leaving it because they disapproved of 
the policy of its President, not reflecting, 
first of all, that that policy is the Presi- 
dent’s business and not theirs; secondly, 
that as the President knows enormously 
more in every direction than they do, there 
is probably for that policy some exceed- 
ingly good reason of which they are en- 
tirely unaware; and thirdly, that Presi- 
dents and policies are after all temporary, 
and do not in any way affect the great 
fundamental fact that the Society belongs 
to the Masters and represents Them, and 


that to abandon it is to desert Their 
standard. Since ‘They stand behind it, and 
intend to use it as an instrument, we may 
be sure that They will permit no serious 
error. It is surely not the part of a good 
soldier to desert from the ranks because 
he disapproves of the plans of the General, 
and to go off and fight single-handed. Nor 
is such fighting likely to be specially 
efficient or useful to the cause which he 
professes to champion, _ 

Some have deserted simply from a fear 
that if they remained in the Society they 
might be identified with some idea of 
which they disapprove. This is not only 
selfishness but self-conceit; what does it 
matter what is thought or said of any of 
us, 80 long as the Master’s work is done and 
the Master’s plans carried out? ‘We must 
learn to forget ourselves and think only of 
that work, It is true that that work will 
be done in any case, and that the place of 
those who refuse to do it will quickly be 
supplied. So it may be asked, what do 
defections matter? They do not matter 
to the work, but they matter very much to 
the deserter, who has thrown away an 
opportunity which may not occur for many 
incarnations. Such action shows a lack of 
all sense of proportion, an utter ignorance 
of what the Society really is and of the 
inner side of its work. 


BOOKS ON THEOSOPHY 
ANO ALLIED SUBJECTS . 


Especially of the earlier editions, 
are often hard to secure. I have 
special facilities for filling such 
orders and would be pleased to know 
your wishes, 


My “SUGGESTIONS FOR READ- 
ING” will be sent you on request. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) l 
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FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


It is with great regret that we record 
the death of Professor Pelluet of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta at Edmonton. At the 
meetings held in April, 1926 by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Professor Pelluet evinced 
the liveliest interest in the Secret Doctrine 
and showed his devotion in various ways 
to Theosophy and by his constant atten- 
tion since that time. “He had always 
proved himself a good brother and mem- 
ber,” writes the Secretary of Edmonton 
Lodge, and Auguste P. Pelluet will be a 
valued memory in its annal: 

Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleather has been 
speaking in Tokyo at the Pan-Pacific 
Club. Viscount Inouye presided, and 
Djvad Bey, Turkish ambassador to Japan 
was among those present. Mrs. Cleather 
spoke on the meaning of Buddhism. 
Admiral Sato who was regarded at one 
time as unshakable in his materialistic be- 
liefs, has recently embraced the Buddhist 
faith and there has been a decided re 
erudesence of this spiritual philosophy in 
Asia. The Tokyo Hochi, printed in Jap- 
anese, carried a fine portrait of Mra. 
Cleather and a report of her. remarks. 

mH OR 

Mr. Roy Mitchell arranged to spend a 
month in Toronto beginning in the middle 
of July, but the sudden death of his father 
has made it necessary for him to remain 
till Sept. 1. Mr. George Archibald 
Mitchell, who was 73 years of age, had 


- been with the Grand Trunk Railway, af- 


terwards The Canadian National Railway, 
for many years in charge of construction 
work, and he built most of the bridges on 
the Grand Trunk lines. He was much 
respected and his death was a severe shock 
to his family, which besides his widow, 
consists of three sons and one daughter. 
Mr. Roy Mitchell had outlined a series of 
morning lectures for the Sundays from 
July 21 till August 18 on “The Faith of 
the Golden Age,” covering “Eleusis, or 
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the Mysteries,” “Dionysos, or the Divine 
Man,” “Proteus, or the Lower Man,” 
“The Muses, or Illumination,” and 
“Kronos, or the Initiator.’ Evening ad- 
dresses for Sundays included Symbolic 
Dreams, Meditation, Right and Left Hand 
Magic, and The Second Birth. He spoke 
on Sunday evening, August 4, in Hamil- 
ton. Mrs. Joceyn Mitchell spoko in Tor 
onto on the same evening on The Gods of 
Egypt, with illustrations. Mr. Mitchell 
also conducted classes on Friday evenings 
during his visit. 


DEATH OF MRS. TINGLEY 


We do not feel called upon at this time 
to comment upon the life of Mrs. Tingley. 
What she appeared to the. world was far 
different from the person who revealed 
herself in the privacy of Gramercy Flats 
and Point Loma, We print the obituary 
notice appearing in the New York Times, 
which is inaccurate in a few slight particu- 
lars. Mr. Judge died on March 21, 1896, 


and Mrs. Tingley was appointed privately ` 


as his successor with the proviso that she 
was not to be announced fora year. In the 
New York Tribune of May 18 an article 
two columns long appeared spreading 
the tale to the world. Mrs. Tingley could 
not be tied down for a year. Her age ap- 
peared in the paper as seventy-nine, but 
if ahe was born in 1852, it was obviously 
seventy-seven. Mrs. Wright’s name was 
not Laura but Leoline. The New York 
Sun adds a few more detaile from which 
we select this paragraph, as it may call 
forth correction, “Fn 1898, William Q. 
Judge, leader of the Theosophical move- 
ment, and successor to Mme. Blavatsky, 
hearing of Mme. Tingley’s work, interested 
her in Theosophy, and after his death on 
March 21, 1896, it was found that he had 
appointed her as his successor as leader of 
the movement.” With Mr. D. N. Dunlop 
I was expelled from the Universal Brother- 
hood in 1899, and Mrs. Tingley’s magazine 
of that year contained the prophecy that 


I would be either dead or insane in a year. 
Her method was to take each of her coun- 
sellors apart and tell them what dreadful 
characters the others were, how full of 
vice aud deceit, and how they slandered 
the person to whom she was speaking, so 
that she felt it necessary to warn him 
against such hypocritical enemies. I was 
thus warned against Frank Pierce, Clark 
Thurston, E. A. Neresheimer, Herbert 
Coryn, H. A. Patterson, Dr. Anderson, D. 
N. Dunlop and many others of more or less 
importance, the object being to sow sus- 
picion and distrust in all but herself. The 
difference was that all of them believed 
except Dunlop and myself. We were ex- 
pelled as not being available tools for what 
she wanted to do. But here is the record 
for the world at large, let those believe it 
who will: 

Stockholm, July 11.—Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, successor to H. P. Blavataky and 
W. Q. Judge as “outer head” of the Inner 
School of Theosophy and official head for 
Life of the Universal Brotherhood and 
Theosophical Society since 1898, died to- 
day at Visingso, a few days after her 
seventy-eeventh birthday. 

Mrs. Tingley had been seriously ill since 
she was hurt in an automobile accident in 
Germany on May 30. Her right thigh and 


left ankle were broken when the automo- > 


bile in which she was riding crashed into 
a conerete bridge near Osnabrueck. When 
she had sufficiently recovered tobe released 
from Osnabrueck Hospital, Mrs. Tingley 
insisted on being taken to Visingo, head- 
quarters of the Swedish theosophist com- 
munity. iz 

Mrs. Tingley’s home was at Point Loma, 
Cal. She had resided also in Cuba and in 
Europe during a life of crowded activity 
in world theosophy. 

Mra. Tingley had long been known ag 
the high priestess and “Purple Mother” 
of the society. 

Under her energetice leadership, which 


at times made her career stormy, she’ 


founded headquarters and institutions for 


theosophists, interested prominent laymen 
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in the movement and carried its teachings 
into many countries, where branches of 
the society were set up. 

For a time the colony whieh she estab- 
lished at Point Loma, near San Diego, Cal. 
under the name of Lomaland held wide 
public attention. An investigation was 
made of the bringing in of Cuban children 
- te a school which she founded there, and 
'-gtories were printed which reflected upon 
the activities of the colony. She immediate- 
ly prosecuted libel suits and was success- 
ful. Her record in litigation received a 


` setback, however, when in 1925 the Cali- - 


fornia Supreme Court upheld a $100,000 
verdict against her for alienating the 
affections of Dr. George F. Mohn, a resi- 
dent of Lomaland, from his wife, Mrs. 
Irene M. Mohn. 

Mrs. Tingley and Mra. Annie Besant, 
another exponent of theosophy, were 
estranged from the beginning of their 
careers and Mrs. Besant never acknow- 
ledged the other’s leadership. When the 
name of Krishnamurti, the East Indian. 
whom Mrs. Besant recently introduced to 
the world as a new messiah, was brought 
to Mrs. Tingley’s attention, she dismissed 
it by calling him simply “a fine chap.” 

Mrs. Tingley was born on July 6, 1852, 
in Newburyport, Mass., the daughter of 
James P. Westcott, a hotel keeper, who 
later fought in the Civil War. The story 
of her early life is not definitely recorded. 
She is supposed to have spent two years 
_in a convent in Montreal. Her first hus- 
band was Richard Cooke, a printer. . After 
g second venture into matrimony, she mar- 
ried her third husband, Philo B. Tingley, 
a stenographer. 

Given to “visions” in her girlhood, Mrs. 


ode ‘Tingley studied spiritualism, hypnotism 


-and theosophy. In parlor talks at the homes 
‘of wealthy friends she raised money to 
carry on relief and mission work on New 
York’s east side. 

Making the acquaintance of William Q. 
Judge, theosophist leader, she claimed his 


`. mantle upon his death in 1896 because of 


references he made to her among his writ- 
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ings. Described among theosophists as 
“the great unknown” and “the veiled Ma- 
hatma” at this time, her identity as leader 
was made known a month later, after she 
had officiated as the veiled priestess in 
purple robes at the marriage of the then 
secretary of the Theosophical Society, 
Claude F. Wright, and Miss Laura 
Leonard. l 

She went around the world on a tour of 
organization, and threw herself into the 
work of building a city at Point Loma. 
There she established international head- 
quarters, the Raja Yoga College and The- 
osophical University and a magnificent 
Greek theatre. She also founded a chil- 
dren’s Summer home at Spring Valley, 
N. Y., and three schools in Cuba. 

In the litigation bringing her nation- 
wide notoriety was a suit to break the will 
of Mrs, Harriet P. Thurston, the disposal 
of whose $600,000 estate was said to have 
been unduly influenced by Mrs. Tingley. 
The case was later settled by agreement. 
The death of A. G. Spalding, the “baseball 
king,” brought another suit, the bulk of his 
$1,500,000 estate being bequeathed to his 
widow and indirectly to the cause of the- 
osophy. This case too was settled. The 
Mohn litigation involved the charge that 
Mrs. Tingley had tried to keep Dr. Mohn 
and his wife, who were residents of her 
colony, from being married, and had in- 
fluenced their later separation. 

Mrs. Tingley’s doctrine was the spiritual 
unity of all souls and the perfection of 
mankind through reinearnation or rebirth 
on earth many times. Her theory of edu- 
cation was to train the moral nature of the 
child to shun self-satisfaction in material 
possessions and avoid jealousy. 

The announcement is made that Dr. 
Gottfried de Purucker, chosen by Mrs. 
Tingley, has been accepted as their new 
leader by the Point Loma Theosophists. 
Dr. Purneker, who is a Ph.D., is a man of 
55 years of age, and writes well. He has 
been engaged on a life of Madam Blav- 
atsky and as the Point Loma society is 
loyal to the teachings of the Secret Doctrine 
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it may be that a more scientific and philo- 
sophical appeal may be made to the world 
on its behalf than has hitherto been the 
case by anyone but William Kingsland. 


HOW TO READ 


“Of the making of many books there is 
no end.” Such was the wail of an old testa- 
ment writer, and there is greater cause for 
wailing to-day from that souree than when 
the words were penned centuries ago. This 
applies in a particular degree to literature 
carrying theosophical labels. 

Nothing of the real teachings of theoso- 
phy can be lost so long as the original writ- 
ings of H. P. Blavatsky and her teachers 
remain in circulation. The fact that they 
are read only by the serious student is due 
to the deluge of writers who have eprung 
up with their offerings of something easier 
and something later. 

At the very outset of the movement we 
were told by H.P.B. that there is no royal 
road to a knowledge of Theosophy. It 
must be acquired by self-induced, self-de- 
vised and self-determined effort. The 
original teachings were written down by 
H.P.B. from instructions given her by her 
Masters. She admitted there was much in 
the deeper and subtler side of the philoso- 
phy that was beyond her comprehension in 
the Seeret Doctrine, yet we have with us 
to-day those who pretend to expound the 
Secret Doctrine and “simplify” it for the 
lazy and obtuse to whom, we are reminded, 
Theosophy must remain a riddle. 

Beware of the interpreter of the Secret 
Doctrine. Never take him at his own 
value. If you want to listen, accept his 
opinions with reservation. Read for your- 
self the passages he quotes and leave to 
your inner self the task of helping you to 
a true understanding. A complete mastery 
of the Ancient Wisdom is possible only to 
the adept, the initiate, who lives the life; 
whose spiritual and intuitional faculties 
are in harmony with the divine. 

The ordinary student and investigator 
cannot penetrate the esotericiam which 


envelopes those mysteries, but he ean, 
through a deep application and study of the 
writings of H.P.B. and her Masters, have 
an enlarged knowledge of the exoterie side 
of the eastern philosophy and even sense, 
with the awakening of latent spiritual 
energy, something of the unknown that lies 
beyond, 

While it may be going too far to assert 
that it is a waste of time to read any The- 
osophical works but those of H.P.B. and 
her Masters, it is not exaggeration to claim 
that only in these writings can the true 
doctrine be found in its pristine purity. 
Why then, spend precious time in perusal 
of counterfeit presentations? ‘These later 
writers and improverg would never have 
known anything of the philosophy if H. P. 
B. had not recorded it. Their interpreta- 
tions are for the most part spurious imi- 
tations revealing only a superficial con- 
ception that leaves the reader nowhere. 

It is the duty of older members to inform 
the newcomer what books to read and where 
to look for exact information. A glib 
statement that the society was founded by 
H. P. Blavatsky, Col. Oleott and others 
does not convey much to the novice and 


he should be told also what books to avoid. - 


The Theosophical Society in a large 
measure has been a failure. due almost en- 
tirely to the neglect and indifference of 
the writings of H.P.B. Read these for 
yourself. Don’t accept the understanding 
that someone else may have of them. It 
will take you ten years to read The Secret 
Doctrine, but it will be ten years wisely 
and profitably spent. Why not begin now? 

Trust to your spiritual intuitions; it is 
the only way. 

W. M. W. 


La SE = E e i 


If yon are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you shonld belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.60 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
a By Claude Falls Wright 


(Continued from Page 189.) 


From the first race was formed the 
second; not, however, in the way we now 
understand the human species to propa- 
gate its kind. Humanity in the prehistoric 
times of which we write was “shadowy, 
ethereal and negative,’ and it made its 
progeny, according to the Secret Doctrine, 
by doubling itself—producing an astral 
shadow, and incarnating in the- latter. 
Henee this first race is said to have never 
died, for death was unknown in its golden 
age. 

The second race was a more material one 
than its progenitor. The ethereal, shadowy 
frame was more solid—more covered with 
flesh—and a physical body began to make 
its appearance, as yet, however, of a far 
less gross texture than our present forms. 

The distinction between these two races 
lies chiefly in the fact that whereas the 
first was sexless, the last was asexual or 
double sexed—androgynous. The former 
evolved the second unconsciously, like the 
plants, or better, perhaps, 
Amoeba,—only on a more ethereal, im- 
pressive and larger seale.” The third was 
produced from the second by an oviparous 
method. It seems strange to us now that 
in past ages men should have been born 
from eggs, like the birds, yet such is the 
teaching of the esoterie philosophy: “the 
Species was procreated by a kind of exuda- 
tion of moisture or vital fluid, the drops 
of which coalescing, formed an oviform 
ball, which served as an extraneous vehicle 
for the generation therein of a foetus and 
ehild.”* Hence, as the “eggs”? were pro- 
duced from the moisture of the human 
body, the third race is graphically called 


the “sweat-born.” It was only at the end 


of this race that asexual humanity became 
divided into distinct. men and women. 
However weird all this may appear, yet 
:* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. IL, p. 132. 


“Ike the’ 
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distinct traces of like traditions can be 
found in almost all the world-religions. No 
system which contains a history of the 
birth of man is without traditions of a 
nature confirming the esoteric doctrine on 
every side, but space absolutely forbids 
reference to them here. They generally 
deal, as is natural, with the origin of man 
as he now is known—with the birth of the 
fifth, our present race—but the more im- 
portant contain a fuller recital, and many 
volumes could readily be filled in recount- 
ing the different traditions of the nations, 
showing the manner in which they bear 
out the teachings of the Secret Doctrine. 

The man-bearing eggs of the third race, 
toward the close of the latter, began grad- 
ually to produce beings in which one sex 
preponderated, and in time distinct men 
and women were evolved. The asexual be- 
came the sexual, and just at the very close 
of this race human beings began to repro- 
duce their species in the way they now do. 
Almost exactly at this period also, man- 
kind was far enough evolved to receive the 
incarnating gods, “The Sons of Wisdom” 
(our inner selves) who forthwith took up 
their abode on earth; divine love—Eroa, 
and the terrestrial passion—Cupid, the two 
poles of creation, thus becoming active in 
the world at the same time. 

And this brings us to a period of the 
greatest interest to the mythological stu- 
dent, for it is from what happened in that 
ago that have sprung all the ills and evils 
of present-day humanity. All the “Sona of 
Wisdom” did not incarnate at once. When 
the time came that they should leave their 
divine abode and enter earthly existence 80 
as to help on the work of nature, only a few 
fully obeyed the law; of the others, some 
half did so—‘“emitting a spark,” while the 
rest refused, saying, “we have wisdom, we 
can choose,” and deferred their incarnation 
until the fourth race was evolved, the law 
then forcing them to descend. This descent 
ig symbolized in Christian and Gnostic 
mythology by the war in Heaven, Michael 
casting down the angels——or the Dragons 
of Wisdom. 
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But what happened between’ these 
periods? The men sufficiently evolved as 
to be ready to receive the fire of mind, not 
receiving this endowment, committed much 
evil. The power of creation, formerly the 
property of all, was changed to that of pro- 
creation; even the latter was prostituted, 
for, in the words of the sacred writings we 
read that, “those which had no spark* took 
huge she-animals unto them. They begat 
upon them dumb races. .... Monsters 
they bred. A race of crooked red-hair- 
covered monsters, going on all fours. A 
dumb race, to keep the shame untold.” And 
it is from this race that has sprung our 
“ancestor”—-the ape—who was no ancestor 
at all, but an offshoot from, and a result 
of the sin of, the mindless race of humanity. 
Here it will be seen that Occultists, while 
granting the facts of the evolutionists and 

iologists, reject their theories, holding 
that, in this Round, the animals were pro- 
duced from men, not man from the anim- 
als; as is maintained in all “Geneses”— 
including that of the Bible. If the question 
be asked: “How then did the buge she- 
animals come into being ?” the answer could 
not be better made than by quoting the fol- 
lowing passage from the pen of Madame 
Blavatsky. “As regards that other ques- 
tion, of the priority of man to the animals 
fn the order of evolution, the answer is as 
promptly given. If man is really the 
Microcosm of the Macrocosm, then the 
teaching has nothing so very impossible in 
it, and is but logical. For man becomes 
that Macrocosm for the three lower king- 
doms under him. Arguing from a physical 
standpoint, all the lower kingdoms, save 
the mineral—which is light itself, erystall- 
ized and immetallized—from plants to the 
ereatures which preceded the first mam-. 
malians, all have been consolidated in their 


physical structures by means of the east- 


off dust” of those minerals, and the refuse 
of the human matter, whether from living 
or dead bodies, on which they fed and which 
_ gave them their outer. bodies. In his tnrn, 
man grew more physical, by reabsorbing 
* Of mind. | 
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into his system that which he bad given out, 
and which became transformed in the liv- 
ing animal crucibles through which it had 
passed, owing to nature’s alchemical trans- 
mutations, There were animals in those 
days of which our modern naturaliats have 
never dreamed; and the stronger became 
physical material man, the giants of those 
times, the more powerful] were his emana- 
tions. Once that Androgyne “humanity” 
separated into sexes, transformed by 
Nature into child-bearing engines, it ceased 
to procreate its like through drops of vital 
energy oozing out of the body. But while- 
man was still ignorant of his procreative 
powers on the human plane, (before his: 
Fall, as a believer in Adam would say.) 
all this vital energy, scattered far and wide. 
from him, was used by Nature for the pro- 
duction of the first mammal-animal forma. 
Evolution is an eternal cycle of becoming, 
we are taught; and Nature never leaves an 
atom unused. Moreover, from the begin-: 
ning of the Round, all in Nature tends to 
become Man. All the impulses of the dual, 
centripetal and centrifugal force are 
directed towards one point—Man’* The 
existence of such gigantic animals, mon- 
sters, dragons or reptiles, in these old days, 
or at any time in the earth’a history, will 
no doubt be scoffed at by the superficial 
reader; but happily I have before me 4 
copy of “Mythical Monsters,” by Mr. 
Charles Gould, one of the deepest students: - 
and thinkers of our day. I quote from the 
Tntroduetion: “For me the major part of 
these creatures are not chimeras, but 
objects of rational study. The dragon, in 
place of being a creature evolved out of the 
imagination of Aryan man made by the 
contemplation of lightning flashing through 
the caverns which’ he tenanted, as is held 
by some mythologists, is an animal which 
once lived and dragged its ponderous coils, 
and perbaps flew. . To me the specifie ex- 
istence of the unicorn seems not incredible, 
and in fact more probable than that theory 
which assigns its origin to a lunar myth.” 
And much more of the like, thus adding: 
* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. th, p. 169. 


“the corroboration of one more scientist to 
‘the esoteric philosophy. 

_ However, be this as it may, such is the 
teaching. The men of the fourth race were 
' bom in many stages of development. 
_ Roughly three classes, the first being those 
. who retained their godlike powers—and 
whose descendants do to this day—the 
second and third representing different 
degrees of degradation. Humanity then 
being fully endowed with mind, and having 
reached its apex of materiality—being even 
: more gross than the men of our present 
day—gradually lost ita spiritual percep- 
tions. Whereas in the gold, silver and 
bronze ages—the ages of the first three 
races,—man had been spiritually gifted, 
could see the future and the past at will, 
having a “third eye,” and possessed of 
creative and “phenomenal” powers, now, 
after his fall, these were gradually lost to 
. him as a race; white magic gave room to 
«. sorcery, man forgot his place as the ruler 


` ofthe planet, committing evils undreamed . 


of in our day, an din the midst of evil and 

darkness, the fifth, our present race, was 

`- born, 

I must now say a few words concerning 
the various habitations of the races, touch- 
‘ng on the location of prehistoric contin- 
‘ehts and adding the names of these as 
adopted by the modern Theosophist. 

_ (1) The first — the “Imperishable 
Sacred Land’’——was and is at the North 
Pole. It never shared the fate of the suc- 
ceeding continent; like the race whose home 
it was, it “neéyey died.” Little is told con- 
cerning it, and we shall only remind the 

reader of the belt of snow and ice that 
makes a natural impassable barrier to the 

_ northern limits of the earth; albeit now 

- and then men have come forward—instance 
Franklin—stating their discovery of such 
a continent, 

_- (2) The “Hyperborean Land” is the 

_ name given to the continent of the second 
race, which comprised the northern belt of 
the world, most of which is now embedded 
‘in snow and ice, but at one time was truly 
a “Greenland.” It comprised also the 
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whole of Northern Asia, and “was the 
name given by the oldest Greeks to the 
far-off and mysterious region, whither 
their tradition made Apollo the ‘“Hyper- 
borean” travel every year.” 

(3) “Lemuria”’* was the next contin- 
ent, the abode of the third race—the Lem- 
urians. It extended across the Pacific 
ocean from India to Australia, and was 
connected with Atlantis, stretching west- 
ward as far as Madagascar and Africa, the 
latter not being then in existence. It was 
destroyed by volcanic eruptions, fires and 
earthquakes about 700,000 years before 
the commencement of what we know as the 
early miocene age, afterwards sinking un- 
der the ocean. “Lemuria was not submerged 
as Atlantis was, but was sunk under the 
waves, owing to earthquakes and subter- 
ranean fires, as Great Britain and Europe 
will be some day.” 

Its people are said to have been of 
enormous stature—from twenty-seven to 
even thirty feet in height, and to have 
possessed such powers over nature as we 
cannot now conceive of. Therefore their 
civilization, though great, must have been 
of a different kind to our own, having 
probably more to do with science and phil- 
osophy than with food and clothing. They 
are the true ancestors of present-day hum- 
anity, for it was during the period of their 
existence that man first received the gift 
of mind; the “Sons of Wisdom” entered 
their tabernacles and claimed rulership 
over the earth. “No sooner had the mental 
eye of man been opened to understanding, 
than the Third Race felt itself one with 
the ever-present as the ever to be unknown 
and invisible Arr, the One Universal 
Deity. Endowed with divine powers, and 


‘feeling in himself his inner God, each felt 


that he was a Man-God in his nature, 
though an animal in his physical Self. The 
struggle between the two began from the 


* This name is an invention of Mr. Philip 
Lutley Sclater, who asserted between 1850 and 
1860, on zodlogical grounds, the actual existence 
in prehiatoric timea of a continent which he 
showed to have extended, from Madagascar to 
Ceylon and Sumatra. 
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very day they tasted of the fruit of the 
Tree of Wisdom ; a struggle for life between 
the spiritual and the psychic, the psychic 
and the physical. ‘hose who conquered 
the lower principles by obtaining mastery 


- over the body, joined the ‘Sons of Light.’ 


Those who fell victims to their lower 
natures, became the slaves of Matter. From 
‘Sons of Light and Wisdom,’ they ended 
by becoming the ‘Sons of Darkness.’ They 
had fallen in the battle of mortal life with 
Life immortal, and all those so fallen be- 
came the seed of the future generations of 
Atlanteans.”* (The Secret Doctrine. Vol. 
II. page 272,) 

(4) Atlantis was the home of the race 
which preceded our own, and was probably 
situated south of that portion of the globe 
which we know ag Asia, extending far out 
into the Atlantic ocean. The Atlantean 
being the middle, or fourth in order, of the 
seven races on this globe, was consequently 
the most sunk in physical existence, and is 
credited with a far greater (material) civ- 
ilization than our own. We find its 
descendants in the ancient Egyptians, the 
older Greeks, Romans, and the Chinese, all 
of whom were offshoots or branches of the 
mother race: we have only to examine such 
relics as now remain to us of these peoples 
to understand something of the former 
greatness of the root stock. But the great 
continent itself was submerged many 
thousand years ago, and with its sinking 
nearly the whole race perished. 

The people are said to have been pos- 
sessed of wondrous knowledge; they could 
live with equal ease in water, air or fire, 
and had unlimited control over the 
elements. But they fell into soreery, and 
with their fall, their fair home was lost 
forever. 

The island referred to by Plato in his 


. Oritias was the last fragment of the great 


continent which had perished long before. 


* The name ia naed here in the sense of, and 
as a synonym of ‘sorcerers.’ The Atlantean races 
were many, and lasted in their evolution for 
millions of yeara; all were not bad. They be- 
came so toward their end, as we (the fifth) are 
fast becoming now.’? i 


In the words of an Adept: ‘The great 
event, the triumph of our sons of the fire- 
mist (the adepts), the inhabitants of Sham- 
bullah when yet an island in the Central 
Asian sea, over the selfish, if not entirely 
wicked magians of Poseidonis (the last of 
the Atlantean continents), occurred just 
11,446 years ago.” (1881.)* 

(5) Last of all we come to the true 
home of the present race—the fifth contin- 
ent, America. It should be remembered 
that although these five lands have been 
posited in various portions of the globe, 
they were not the only ones existing at the 
periods of their greatness, but as the race 
which dominated the world at any given 
period had its rise in some particular land, 
that has been called the continent of the 
time. America was the fifth great con- 
tinent which appeared, but the evolution of 
the races having taken place in Europe, the 
latter is often called the fifth. Nevertheless, 
as said, America is the true home of the 
fifth race. 


Ji is scarcely to be expected that the 
casual reader, meeting with statements 
such as the preceding for the first time, 
will be likely to accept them uncondition- 
ally—less so when the further statement 
is made that he had himself lived with all 
these races, had likewise contributed to 
their rise and fall. But very little trouble 
is required for any one to verify many of 
the assertions by an intelligent examina- 
tion of the various facts which the different 
sciences have collected together. Deeply 
submerged as the continents may have 
been, yet distinct traces of their existence, 
are yet to be found—in every race, every 
country, every language. The most arcane 
Sanskrit and Tamil works teem with 
references to them; ancient traditions of 
widely separated peoples ~~ of India, 
Greece, Sumatra, Java, Madagascar, and 


the legends of both Americas are full of 


them. ` Modern Science finds the existence 
of-one of them, at any rate,—of a former 
continent now sunk beneath the Indian 


* Man: Fragments of Forgotten History, p. 85. 
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Ocean (Lemuria)—necessary to afford an ` 


explanation of many difficulties in the 
distribution of organic life; while of the 
other, Atlantis, fresh traces are constantly 
being brought to life.* 

“Why should not your geologists bear in 
mind that under the continents explored 
and fathomed by them, in the bowels of 
which they have found the Eocene age, and 
forced it to deliver them its secrets, there 
may be hidden deep in the fathomless, or 
rather unfathomed ocean beds, older and 
far older continents whose strata have 
never been geologically explored; and that 


‘they may some day upset entirely their 


present theories? Why not admit that our 
present continents have, like Lemuria and 
Atlantis, been several times already sub- 
merged, and had the time to reappear 
again, and bear their new groups of man- 
kind and civilization; and that at the first 
great geological upheaval at the next 
cataclysm, in the series of periodical cata- 
clyems that oceur from the beginning to 
the end of every round, our already autop- 
sized continents will go down, and the 
Lemurias and Atlantises come up again ?”’t 

But this brief sketch of the races, which 
preceded the present-day humanity, must 
end. Incredible as it at first may seem, 
there never was a time when no forms 
peopled the earth. From the moment of 
her birth, before the first sedimentary de- 
posits, the earth had produced beings, and 
hence the races whose history has been so 
rapidly sketched, have extended over many 
millions of years. As they have been 
divided and subdivided, as each has had its 
allotted cycle, so each, to the minutest 


. division, had its Golden, Silver, Bronze 


and Tron ages—allegorieally, of course, 
meaning its period of purity, and subse- 
quent ‘descent into vice and materiality. 
The Iron or Black age (Kali Yuga) of 


'* In ‘‘ Atlantis, the Antediluvian World,’’ Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly has gathered together a masa 


. of unanawerable evidence to demonstrate the 


existence of such a continent, and it would appear 
that only a few more years muat elapse ere it 
become an established fact. 

t Letter from an Adept, quoted in Esoteric 
Buddhism, 
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the fifth race ends its first five thousand 
years in A.D. 1897-8, so says the tradition. 
“We have not long to wait, and many of us 
will witness the Dawn of the New Cycle, 
at- the end of which not a few accounts will 
be settled and squared between the races.” 


THE MONAD 


The soul contains in itself the event that shalk 
presently befall it, or the event ia only the 
actualizing of its thoughts, —Emerson.,. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its aummit round by round. 

—J. G. Holland. 

If the reader has understood the general 
teneta of the esoteric philosophy, as put for- 
ward in the foregoing pages, it will be 
possible to add a few words on the mystery 
of the ego, a task that could not have been 
attempted in the earlier chapters. 

Confusion may have been suspected in 


the fact that while the monad or “Pil- | 


grim,” the spiritual part of man which ex- 
periences, has been cited as Atma-Buddhi 


_(see page 86) yet the ego-sum is given as 


Manas. Moreover, the manasie essence did 
not vivify man until the end of the third 
race (see page 132). It would be natural 
also for one to enquire if before that man- 
kind, according to occult teaching, had no 
egoity. 

There is really, however, no confusion 
whatever in the matter, only a difficulty 
in comprehending the oriental philosophy 
arising out of our undeveloped notions con- 
cerning consciousness—-a term whose defin- 
ition, it has been said, no two of our meta- 
physicians have agreed upon. Atma-Bnddhi 
—pure Spirit, with its vehicle, or first 
veil—is the true monad, that which, while 
inseparable from the Universal Con- 
BCIOUSNESS, yet erroneously fancies itself 
separate therefrom, during a Manvantara 
or Day of life. All monads are essentially 
one and the same. 

But if thie is so, that these monads or 
“Spirits” of all things are essentially One, 
the same cannot be said of the forms and 
individuals that One evolves; these, 
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illusionary and evanescent, judged from the 
standard of Spirit, are yet to themselves, 
from the groundstand of illusion, actual 
realities, 

The work of life is to individualize, to 
produce single, separate, distinct existences, 
and to adorn each as far as possible with 
the characteristics of divinity. But how- 
ever high in the acale any one may climb; 
however great a god he may become after 
` ages and ages spent in accumulating wis- 
dom; with whatever profusion nature may 
yield to him her gifts—yet her last secret 
must always be withheld, for to no finite 
being can the knowledge of the Infinite be. 
Until that day which is so graphically 
called in the eastern Schools the “great day 
BE-WITH-US,” arrives, none can cross the 
“circle of the Pass Not’’—the boundary line 
of limitation. It is only then, in the great 
night of the Maha-Pralaya, that the wall 
of individual consciousness shall be broken 
down, each unit merged in the translucent 
waters of the Universal Essence. 

The Universal Monas, as soon as the 
Day of life, the Manvantara, has fully 
dawned, commences its work of producing 
individual existences, building them up or 
“drawing them out” by contact with the 
opposite pole of life—Substance—first as 
dimple forms, afterwards as more perfect 
and complex. Consequently it is said to 
incarnate first in the lowest mineral king- 
dom. But to say that it “incarnates” gives 
perhaps a wrong impression. It contacts 
rather. Figuratively speaking, apirit and 
matter upon becoming a duality, upon 
separation, “throw” toward one another, 
to produce a bridge across which they can 
travel to each other, and it is this joint 
endeavour which causes that action which 
from the one side is the “descent of spirit 
into matter,” from the other “evolution,” 
or the ascent and perfection of matter. 
Individualized monads cannot be said 
really to exist until the “bridge” is fully 
formed ; and its point of completion is to be 
found in that faculty or principle called 
Manas, or self-consciousness, which on this 
planet exists only in man. “It would be 
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very misleading to imagine a monad as a 
separate entity trailing ita slow way into 
a distinet path through the lower King- 
doms, and after an incalculable series of 
transmigrations flowering into a human 
being; in short, that the Monad of a Hum- 
boldt dates back to the Monad of an atom 
of hornblende. . . . . The atom, as repre- 
sented in the ordinary scientific hypothesis, 
is not a particle of something, animated 
by a psychic something, destined after 
eons to blossom as aman. But it is a con- 
crete manifestation of the Universal 
Energy which itself has not yet become 
individualized; a sequential manifestation 
of the one Universal Monas. The ocean 
{of matter) does not divide into its po- 
tential and constituent drops until the 
sweep of the life-impulse reaches the 
evolutionary stage of man-birth, The 
tendency toward segregation into individ- 
ual Monads is gradual, and in the higher 
animals comes almost to the point.”* 
Hence, while in one sense the more un- 
developed beings, the animals and plants, 
are more spiritual than we are, since they 
draw their life more directly from the 
ethereal regions, yet they are by no means 
so advanced in the scale of perfection, are 
not of any direct use to nature in the great 
object that she has in view, that of develop- 
ing Individuals, They have consciousness, 
truly, but not self-consciousness. Some day 
they will have reached a point in their 
evolution when the manasic essence can 
vivify them, but before that they are eon- 
scious of little more than of being alive. 
With the few exceptions of those higher 
animals who “come almost to the point,” 
~—those who dwell with civilized man,— 
they simply exist, and generate very little 
individual Karma. The same may be said 
of the first two races on our globe. They. 
were certainly more spiritual than we are, 
but not having Manas, not having the spirit 
of rebellion against: nature, the desire to 
dominate and control her, not having 
“activity,” they were useless as powers and 


scarce awake on this plane. 
* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. L, p. 178. 


b 


'- There really exists in nature a triple 


evolutionary scheme: (a} that of the body, 


or animal part of man; (b) that of the 
soul, or self-conscious ego; and (c) that 


` of the spirit or monad—the “Pilgrim”— 


which sacrifices itself, by severance from 
the Universal Over-Soul, for the purpose 
of producing individual intelligences. 
“Each of these three systems has its own 
laws, and is ruled and guided by different 
sets of the highest Dhyanis, . Each is 
represented in the constitution of man, the 
Microcosm of the great Macrocosm; and 
it is the union of these three streams in 
him which makes him the complex being 


he now is.” 


Self-consciousness having arisen in man, 
or Manas having been evolved, the Monad, 


- gince it assimilates the experiences of a 


self-conscious being, must from this point 
‘be considered as Atma-Buddhi-Manas, in- 
stead of merely Atma-Buddhi, as hereto- 
fore. In the great march of the soul along 
the cycle of incarnation or experience and 
necessity, it may be said to start on its 
journey as Atma-Buddhi, or pure spirit, 
and to return as Atma-Buddhi-Manas, or 
spirit joined to self-consciousness: the 
Two-in-One expresses itself as the Three- 
in-Onr, a result of its cycle of independent 
existence. The unfolding of such self- 


_"-gonscious principle within Itself is the one 


gbject of manifestation,.or coming into 


`- being, of the Universal Self or “world 
soul? 


. (To be continued.) 
- WHAT IS OVER THE HILL? 


The march of science is ever onward, 
but very few men of science are willing to 
try to imagine what ia over the hill, as the 
Duke of Wellington made a life-long prac- 
tice of doing. Unless one exercized the 
military imagination in this way, thought 
the great commander, he waa likely to be 
surprised some day. The men of science 
ought to be thinking about what is over 
the hill. Sir Oliver Lodge has been writ- 
ing in the Scientific American in his 
usual logical and moderate style. “When- 
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ever we encounter or seem to encounter 
an insoluble discrepancy between reality 
and reason, we may assume that not the 
universe but either our apprehension or 
our reasoning is at fault. It is an act of 
faith 30 to assume; but it is a faith that 
has been justified in particular instances 
time and again, If we could solve all our 
difficulties as we tramp along, existence 
would be duller and less stimulating than 
it is.” Then he goes on to point out some 
of the things that are obvious enough, but 
of which some scientific men stand in 
mortal dread. It ia strange that it should 
be so. Metaphysics for some men of 
science is worse than a mad dog. They do 
not wish to face it. Sir Oliver sees the 
necessity. “Other things interact with 
matter besides light and gravity,” he says. 
“ ‘Life’ interacts with matter. But what 
life really is, and how it interacts with 
matter, we do not know. A department 
called bio-physics is growing up which 
seeks to investigate the interaction of life 
and matter. Animated matter obeys the 
Jaws of physics and chemistry just as 
ordinary matter does, but yet it has some- 
thing super-added—a kind of spontaneity, 
a sort of self-determination. And when in 
its higher stages life blossoms into con- 
sciousness we have first-hand knowledge 
that it has not only memory of ‘the past 
but anticipation of the future also, and 
that it can determine to act accordingly. 
No mechanism can do that, so we are more 
than mechanism.” Sir Oliver then argues 
in favour of the great principle that this 
age has begun to contemplate—the prin- 
ciple of synthesis. “The immediate prob- 
lem of the future is to weld together the 
newer and the older discoveries into an 
all-embracing system. We must transcend 
matter and formulate the properties of the 
fundamental entity which fills space and 
endures in time. The mind is stretched 
to the utmost, but we do not despair. The 
universe is in harmony with the human 
mind, when that is sufficiently informed 
and enlightened to perceive the grandeur 
of truth, Experience has consistently 


shown that there is a rational -process be- 
hind everything. It is the privilege of 
science to realize what is happening.” Sir 
Oliver is much more sanguine than some 
of the smaller men appear to be. He 
assures us that there are great things ahead 
of us, greater than ever. “Men of genius 
as great as any in the past are working 
among us. Some great generalization is 
approaching, and mathematica] physicists 
all over the world are contributing to its 
arrival. Through the haze and mists of 
twilight we catch a glimpse of a rosy and 
hopeful dawn.”-——Hamilton Herald. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 


‘future is the future of a thing whose 


growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, ìs not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.-—-Idyll of the White Lotus. 


SCANDAL 


Y. Y. in the New Statesman (London) : 
I have now come to the point of disheliev- 
ing almost all scandalous stories upon in- 
stinct. If I am given details of a famous 
woman’s love affairs, I immediately con- 
clude that she leads a life of saintly chas- 
tity. If I hear that an eminent surgeon is 
a hopeless drunkard, I am convinced that 
he is a teetotaler. If I am told that a great 
general is a notorious coward, I see him in 
my mind’s eye as a. lion. of ‘courage. Nor 
ig this attitude so unreasonable as it seems, 


1 


` The one thing we may be certain of in 
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regard to stories of the eminent is that most 
of them are lies. 
great because people like to believe lies 
about the great. It drags the great down 
to the common level, and is a perverted 
expression of the passion for equality. 


SMOKE 


I sometimes think that Life o’erpowers me 
When winds assail me in their fevered 
- push, 


. And then I long for silence, and the hush 


Of smoke ascending to eternity— 

A hallowed hush, under some holy tree 

Whose branches house a silvered throated 
thrush A 

To sing to me of dawn, the first faint flush 

Of a new Life that is my destiny. 


And I in sacrificial way will fling 

The smoke of my old life into the air, 

The loves of old—the vanities that bare 

All that I was—all my adventuring. 

Let no ill wind disturb nor yet condemn, 

Precious they were—-I have communed 
with them. 


And lest I seem to doubt, there is more fuel 

Till faith can burn within a centre flame, 

I shall not be appalled or think God cruel 

Though hopes were thwarted and. though 
sorrows came. 


The pain of pride—all honey turned’ to: a 


gall, 


Thess things are but the offapring of the © - a 


dust 


And in their turn must tremble and must 


fall— 
This is the Law of Karma and. is just. 


-And when the hour of flame and smoke 


arrives 
On some inevitable and awful day; 
I pray to God the fuel of all my lives 
Will give a flame to light the distant way. 
A sacrifice accepted will ascend— 
Let no ill wind disturb unto the end. | 
H. L. Huxtable... 


Lies are told about the - 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL WORLD 
CONGRESS. 


The World Congress of The Theosophi- 
cal Society met at Chicago in the Hotel 


Stevens, August 24-29, and the 48rd, 


Annual Convention of the American The- 
osophical Society was held on Sunday, 
August 25 at the same place. Saturday 
was occupied with Registration of Dele- 
gates, a meeting of the General Council, at 
2 pm., and an official reception to Mrs. 
Besant and the International Delegates. 
On Monday the Official opening of the 
Congress took place. An Official Photo- 
graph was taken about noon. Tuesday and 
Thursday were devoted to general business 
and discussions. Wednesday was given to 
the Order of Service. Thursday the Gen- 
eral Council mct again, and the Congress 
was closed with a banquet in the evening. 


Introductory. 


Temptation to laud and magnify the 
World Theosophical Congress at Chicago 
is very great, but it is wiser to get rid of 
the maya and try to see what was a magnif- 
cent gathering, as it truly was. There has 
never been a more important gathering of 
Theosophists in this part of the world and 
that is not forgetting the wonderful mect- 
ings in Carnegie Hall in 1896. There 
was a much finer spirit, for though the 
most diverse opinions were represented the 
utmost courtesy and harmony prevailed. 


The great mistake of the Congress, its 
real failure, in fact, was that none of the 
views were translated into action; and 
though a number of important resolutions 
were brought up, the members were not 
permitted to register a vote either for or 
against them, and the General Council was 
informed that it had no legislative author- 
ity, aud could only forward the resolutions 
to Adyar to be passed upon in December. 
Even consideration of the resolutions sub- 
witted was nearly suppressed but for the 
strong protests made on Monday evening, 
which led to a change in the programme, 
Some discnasion was permitted on Tues- 
day morning, and Mr. L. W. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the American Theosophical 
Socicty, made himself the outstanding 
figure of the Congress by his speech, al- 
though it was cut down woefully for want 
of time.. 

Whenever there was any time it was 
always occupied with something unimport- 
ant, a veritable Fourth Rounder, full of 
Kamic energy, standing ready to pour 
forth floods of words, as he did on Thurs- 
day morning, when a period was allotted 
to an Open Forum with - five-minute 
speeches, and he occupied the whole time. 

Next to Mr. Rogers, who received the 
heartiest applause for his appeal to be 
freed from ecclesiastical shackles, and was 
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twice recalled to bow his ackuowledgments, 
Irving Cooper was most applauded. ttis 
magnanimous statement, withdrawing his 
Church entirely from its invasion ot the 
Theosophical Lodges, caught the goodwill 
of the people, aud they gave his action a 
very warm endorsenicent. Dr. Arundale 
did uot associate himself with this state- 
ment. 

Mrs. Besant was, of course, the great 
figure of the occasion. Burdened and bent 
with the weight of years, und seareely able 
for the onerous duties of the chair, she 
flamed up with wonderful power in the 
several speeches that she made, and her 
opening address to the Congress was in- 
stinet with the spirit of tolcrauce, not 
passive tolerance, but the active acceptance 
of criticism, the recognition of the value ot 
Opposing opinions, the advantage of dif- 
fering points of view. She claimed the 
sume liberty for herself in expressing her 
views that she insisted upon for others, and 
though her addresses were permeated with 
Brahminical theology, true Theosophists 
can have no quarrel with a liberty-loving 
President. 


There could be no doubt of the influence 
of the absent Mr. Krishnamurti. His sent- 
iments have acted like a release to many 
minds, and in many respects the Congress 
was like a body of men set free. ‘There 
could be no greater consolation to an old 
student who realized that the Secret Doc- 
trine was vast enough to embrace and ex- 
plain all the differences. A meeting with 
Jacob Bonggren, who did not attend the 
Congress, confirmed this impression. An 
old pupil of Madam Blavatsky, he was 
broad-minded enough to have no difficulty 
in “casting no one out of his heart,” to 
use the phrase of the first American Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

If the General Council in December can 
imbue itself with some of the spirit of the 
Congress, especially in regard to the reso- 
lutions that gained the favour of those in 
attendance in Chicago, a new era may be 
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ushered in for the Society. 

An important announcement was made 
by Mrs. Besant when she stated that she 
was going to hand over tho publication of 
her magazine, The Theosophist, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hotchener, the transfer from India 
to America to take place in January next. 
It is to be hoped that this does uot open the 
way for the adoption of Mr. Woods’ well- 
meant but impractical plan, as it was gen- 
erally held to be, to make membership in 
the Society to depend solely upon sub- 
seription to the magazine. The platform 
of the Society mnst not be narrowed in 
any particular, and it is not easy to see 
how it can be widened, if it is to consist 
of active members. 

The report that follows is necessarily 
fragmentary, and of course unofficial, and 


. ix not intended to take the place of the 


official report which is to be published. 
What would be of interest to members of 
the Canadian National Socicty has natur- 
ally been stressed, but it is hoped that 
there are no serious errors cither of omis- 
sion or commission, As the General Scere- 
tary was engaged on Committee work at 
times, he has to thank Mrs. Smythe for 
considerable assistance in making notes. 


The American T. 8, 


On Sunday inorning the annual con- 
vention of the American Theosophical 
Society was opened by Mrs. Besant. Mr. 
L. W. Rogers, the president, read his re 
port whieh told of 706 new members, leav- 
ing with 88 dead during the year, 79 
resigned, five transferred, and several 
hundreds become inactive, a total in good 
standing of 6917. The Summer School, 
the Correspondence School and other actiy- 
ities were reported in good shape, and the 
funds showed assets of $296,262 with an 
actual surplus of $247,960. For the com- 
pletion of the Headquarters Building a 
sum of $12,468 was still required. Mr. 
Rogers concluded his report with remark- 


ing: 
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“We have therefore no reason for un- 
- easiness on account of the temporary de- 

crease in our usual cash receipts, but we 
do have good reason for energetically re- 
storing to their normal state the Funds that 
will enable us to do useful work and to in- 
crease it. The one way, I am convinced, 
in which we can most certainly accomplish 
that and perpetuate our usefulness is to 
concentrate our attention and our energies 
upon the great need of the world for the 
kind of Theosophy that is described in the 
Three Objects of the Theosophical Society. 
In our population of one hundred and 
twenty millions, the vast majority have 
scarcely heard of The Ancient Wisdom. 
There may be other phases of Theosophy 
which the world greatly needs, but we are 
not qualified to teach them. If so, we will 
do well to leave those to others who are. As 
for our duty, there can be little doubt. 
While others teach, we can work. We do 
know how to give the average human being 
the Ancient Wisdom—the truths of evolu- 
tion, of reincarnation, of the continuity of 
life, to the millions that are groping in 
darkness. With renewed enthusiasm and 
greater energy, let us consecrate ourselves 
to that work.” 


Mrs. Besant Speaks. 


Mrs. Besant was, of course, the central 
figure of the Congress. She presided on 
all occasions and her opening address was 
one of importance in laying down once 
more the great policies and principles of 
the Society. Mr. Warrington had spoken 
_ of the Theosophical Society as instinctive- 
ly united when not cosmically minded. She 
proceeded to speak of Theosophy and 
World conditions, and began in the old way 

_which apparently so many modern Theoso- 
phists endeavour to avoid or ignore. 

“You will take it for granted that I am 
giving you my own opinions, and I am not 
‘in any way committing the Theosophical 
Society to the opinions I express. They 


are coloured by Theosophical thought but 
they are only the opinions of the speaker. 
It is true I am President, but I have no 
more authority than the youngest member 
that has come in since the Congress began.” 

She emphasized this point and the fact 
that no one had the right to impose his 
opinions on another. She claimed the right 
to make her own deduetions from facts 
without infringing the freedom of her 
fellow-members to draw different deduc- 
tions from the same facts. The only con- 
dition of membership in the Society was 
the acceptance of Universal Brotherhood, 
and that was the only bond of union. 
Every member had the right to dissent 
from her conclusions. 


She spoke of the recognition in modern 
literature of the power that makes for 
righteousness in the universe. This view 
was supported by history. Nations died 
as they fell away from justice, righteous- 
ness and morality. The life that was 
moulded on Theosophical knowledge would 
affect the age. Matthew Arnold’s words 
were more definite and specialized, she 
said, by the idea of an inner government 
of the world. The Christian idea of a 
great company of just men made perfect 
was the Theosophical conception of the 
great White Brotherhood. 


Many details were hidden, she said, as 
she described the long series of powers and 
authorities from the King or Lord of the 
World, who translated the Will of the 
Logos through lesser authorities, through 
the Manu of the Mother Race of the 
Aryans. This race began in Central Asia 
and sent out bodies of emigrants, one of 
which settled in India 9000 B.C. A recent 
expedition had discovered in the heart of 
the Gobi desert traces of that great city 
whence they sprang. History had record- 
ed the ineradicable love of liberty of the 
Aryans. Students from China had carried 
back to the Flowery Land the wisdom of 
India. 
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She spoke of the work of those who set- 
tled in Europe, in Greece, in Italy, and of 
the Greek philosopher Pythagoras who 
went to India and afterwards founded the 
Greek learning which became the founda- 
tion of modern culture. ‘Theosophy was a 
very old word, used in Athens and Alexan- 
dria, and simply meant Divine Knowledge 
or science. 


All Roads Are Mine. 


She went on to speak of Shamballah, 
and the World Teacher, who was one of a 
succession. He was the great brother of 
the Manu, and was in charge of the World 
Religions. “By whatever road a man ap- 
proaches me by that road I receive him, 
for all roads are mine,” he had sgaid. 


She spoke next of the MahaChohan and 
the part played by him in the founding of 
a new civilization. Vyasa had given India 
her scriptures, her histories, the Puranas. 
When a new race was born the world 
might look for a World Teacher. If they 
turned to the Secret Doctrine they would 
find it stated that a new race would 
evolve in America, or more exactly speak- 
ing a new sub-race. It was not merely 
Theosophists who had recognized this new 
race among the children now being born. 
Anthropologists like Hrdlicka, had done 
so. The children of this new race had ap- 
peared in California chiefly, where the 
teachers in the schools had found it neces- 
sary to separate these children from the 
normal type. The quality they had de- 
veloped was intuition, and after two years 
the teachers had formulated a theory about 
them, that they could grasp an idea at 
sight. “Why talk so much,” they said to 
a teacher who took pains to explain things, 
“we see it.” 

These children of the new race indicated 
the coming of the World Teacher of whom 
large numbers now recognized the practical 
Mearnation. Life, freedom and joy were 
the great characteristics of his teaching. It 


was always the disciples who founded a 
religion, never the World Teacher himself, 
she said. She wished to impress one point 
on every member of the Society and student 
of Theosophy. It was on their grasp of 
Theosophical teachings that depended the 
next stage of evolution and civilization. 

The consciousness of his representative 
would have to be taken up into the con- 
sciousness of the World Teacher, she said, 
and he had tu manifest as much of that 
consciouanese as his body permitted. The 
Athanasian Creed, she declared, dealt with 
this in saying there were not two but one, 
“not by the taking of the Godhood into 
flesh, but by the taking of manhood into 
God.” He had been trained in purity, 
but had the inevitable limitations of the 
human body. One characteristic he did 
not share with the World Teacher—omni- 
science. 
she remarked. “I know that because I 
asked him one day.” 


The Cradle Message. 


Every nation, she proceeded, had its 
own character, There was an old legend, 
“God writes a word on the cradle of every 
nation, and that is its message to man- 


kind.” What is your message to man- 
kind? That you must find out for your- 
selves. She wished to put before them 


the possibility of finding the union of 
Liberty and Law. There was no Liberty 
without Law. Without Law there was 
only Chaos. Without Law there could be 
no society. Perfect freedom was only 
found with Law, and the service of Law 
was perfect freedom. A stranger might 
speak a word of warning. She thought 
there was too little respect for Law in 
America, and advised them to quit grasp- 
ing for freedom for the individual with- 
out respect to the nation of which they 
formed a part. The great ideal had been 
lost sight of in demoeratie jargon. No 
democracy was worth having unless every 
child was educated. They must get rid of 


“Krishnaji does not share that,” 
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one great curse and judge a man, not by 
what he is, but by what he does. 

She went on to speak of social problems 
and the result of great masses of men in 
the producing class and their partial en- 
slavement. A good many capitalists now 
recognized that they should give back some- 
what of that which they had taken, and the 
workers were working cooperatively and 
depended on capitalist banks, as one had 
to do, if one became a capitalist. She had 
used the word Cooperation because they 
had a horror of the word Socialism. If she 
said Socialism they would think Com- 
munism, but if she said Cooperation they 
would think Socialism, she explained. This 
subject must be carefully studied and 
thoroughly carried out. l 

All their problems were best solved by 
the great word Brotherhood, the very 
essence of our Theosophical Society, she 
said, They must prepare for peace. “Do 
not prepare for war, You will reap what 
you sow. If you sow armaments you will 
reap war. If Britain and America work 
together, peace is secured to the world.” 

Another point she took up was race 
colour. Colour was a matter of climate, 
not of race. She deplored the way the 
white race thought they had a right to 
dominate even the great race of India, 
their own Aryan stock. Revolution might 
spring out of this arrogance of the whites, 


she warned. Out of seven people in the 


world, six were coloured and one was white. 
It was only by giving freedom to the 
coloured races that peace could be main- 
tained, The British Empire should be 
changed to a Federation of free peoples. 


War of Colour. 


“A war of colour is the great danger of 
the future. If Asia fights Europe you 
will be drawn into it,” she asserted. She 
prophesied trouble in India unless the 
arrogant whites learned to respect the 
coloured ones, and not to judge them by 
the colour of their skin. India, she said, 


must have Dominion status; revolution 
would have led to it long ago but for the 
fact that they were disarmed. “But we 
shall win!” she added determinedly. “The 
British Empire depends on giving freedom 
to India. Withont that we shall declare 
our independence and freedom and chal- 
lenge the British yoke. This is a menace 
to the peace of the world.” 

Mrs. Besant then referred to Sunder- 
land’s recent book on India with approval. 
Democracy without wisdom was chaos, 
she thought. It had been proscribed in 
India, so they might judge of its value. 
The tendency of the best men in America 
she had found was to abjure political life. 
Why not purify political life and have the 
best men working out your political prob- 
lems? she asked. Democracy without 
wisdom was chaos, and ruin to the nation. 
There were plenty of problems for The- 
osophists to take up and face. What was 
the use of their Theosophy if it were not 
applied? The Theosophist should be the 
best American. The only right of one 
man to rule another was wisdom. 

She closed with an appeal to those in 
power to realize that democracy with 
wisdom would solve all problems. “I ask 
you to take up these problems as your 
chief interests; begin with the home,” she 
suggested, “We must go farther than we 
yet have done in doing away with the class 
quarrels and hatreds of the nations, and 
the contempt of race for race. Not only 
mankind but the whole world of animals, 
of plants, of minerals share the one life 
and belong to the one great Brotherhood. 
Let us practice that Brotherhood and live 
in that life. 


President’s Welcome. 


On Monday morning at 9.30 the official 
opening of the Congress took place, the 
band playing the National anthems of all 
the nations represented. The delegates 
from each nation stood as their anthem 
was played. 
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“It is always a pleasant thing,” said 
Mr. Rogers, the National President, in 
greeting the delegates, “to weleome friends 
to one’s home. When they are fellow 
workers it becomes a real joy. We wel- 
come you from abroad, from far and near. 
We welcome you to our America—the 
world of the new, the country of the open 
mind, And with no less cordiality do we 
welcome our countrymen to exchange 
ideas and broaden our Theosophical con- 
cepts, renewing old friendships and found- 
ing new ones., A kind of remembering and 
forgetting ; remembering our loves and for- 
getting our hates, remembering our affec- 
tions and forgetting our enmities; remem- 
bering out sympathies and forgetting our 
prejudices; remembering the good motives 
of those who do not agree with us; for- 
getting the things that separate us; for- 
getting even our nationalities, remember- 
ing only that we are Theosophists. It isa 
fine thing even to be neighbours; a glorious 
thing to be in the great spiritual life in- 
eluded with those of the hierarchy. In the 
name of America I welcome you to our 
Country, our City, our homes and our 


hearts. And may every social contact 
strengthen the tie that may endure 
forever.” 


Mrs. Besant’s Address. . 


Mrs. Besant’s address followed, but 
through a misunderstanding the address 
she was to have given to the Congress on 
Monday had been given to the delegates 
to the American Convention on Sunday. 
There were some repetitions, in conse- 
quence. 

“The very pleasant duty falls upon me,” 
she said, “as president of the Theosophical 
Society, first of all to thank your General 
Secretary, President of the American 
Theosophical Society, for the cordial wel- 
come he has extended to all who are here.” 


‘She was particularly glad that their na- 


tional circle had just had added to it the 
delegation from Poland. Torn into three 


_be glad to strike out the word Humanity, 
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parts by a cruel treaty it was now reunited 
and stood complete before the world. 


They must recognize the value of these 
periodie gatherings of a Society which 
claimed to be and was a nucleus of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. The President, of 
course, had no authority over the National 
divisions of the Society. She alluded to 
the sponsors required to introduce parties 
worthy to become members of these auton- 
omous societies. We call it Universal 
Brotherhood ; let us live up to our name as 
members of one family. Get rid of form- 
alities, All are welcome to enter by reason 
of their humanity, and their great desire 
to take part with those who are united in 
the search after Truth. It is their birth- 
right if they wish to claim it. If any dare 
to claim brotherhood with the just men 
made perfect he cannot deny it to the low- ` 
est criminal, It is either universal or 
partial. Let us in every way assume and 
believe that it is universal. Only then 
should we claim brotherhood with the 
Elder Brothers who are willing to recog- 
nize one younger. Better to welcome a 
younger brother who needs us than to turn 
to our Elder Brothers for help for our- 
selves. 
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If there be no religion higher than 
Truth, she proceeded, we must recognize 
that Humanity is the one quality we 
permit in. our Brotherhood. She would 


she said, and include the animal kingdom 
in our bond, Surely then we should not 
proceed to eat our younger brothers any 
more nor continue our disregard of the 
rights of the weaker. If we could move 
our world to recognize Universal Brother- 
hood we should extend it to the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, since there is the 
One Life within all. We should be far 
more careful then of the beauty of the 
world, Our larger cities are really blots 
on the beauty of nature. Once we recog- 
nized how unwholesome and unnatural they 
were we should help the lower kingdoms to 


a higher life. She commended the Garden 
Cities of England where trees can grow 
healthily. The poison of factories now 
pollutes the air in our cities so that trees 
cannot grow healthily, and when this is 
the ease how can children have health, she 
asked. 


International Culture. 


They must learn as Theogophists the 
practical type of brotherhood and adopt it 
as an attitude in life. The study of society 
must begin with the individual; then the 
group, and then the larger groups that 
form nations. The larger idea of inter- 
national groups followed, and then human- 
ity itself. Nationality should be cherished 
for its value but not allowed to become a 
barrier. Each nation should share the 
common life. The best way to begin was 
to share international culture. Sculpture, 
painting, music do not need translation. 
They are welcome. 

Mazzini said that God had written a 
word on. the cradle of every nation. That 
word was its message to mankind. No 
nation could give its message if it were not 
free. In the multiplicity of these messages 
lay the fuller expression of the truth. The 
great gentlemen of old times sent their 
sons on what was called the Grand Tour, 
so that they had the opportunity to mix 
with the best of each nation. They brought 


back the hest of the eultnre and habits they . 


encountered to add to the best of their 
native land. We were separated into 
nations so that our message should be 
given freely. 

The duty of the individual’ to his own 
native land should never be forgotten by 
Fellows of the Society. Wherever The 
osophy goes it goes as a peacemaker. We 
must break our cages and come out and 
help our fellows in the world. Europe 
today tended to be a hot-bed of war, groups 
of nations always quarrelling with each 
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other. The Theosophical Society, she 
thought, was doing a good deal to bring 


peace, but Europe never would be at peace . 


till the injustices of the Treaty of Ver- 
suilles were eliminated, aud countries 
shorn of their territory had it restored. 


The United States and Great Britain 
were like two strange dogs approaching 
each other. We must think Peaee—not 
War. We mnst take the risks of Peace, 
ag Ramsay MacDonald had said, not the 
risks of War, Tf any two countries in the 
world could set the example of Peace, they 
were the United States and Greal Britain. 
If they would make an indisgoluble paet 
then one of the greatest steps would have 
been taken for the peace of the world. Only 
one nation in Europe was disarmed. This 
was Denmark, and though a sinall nation 
it was setting a splendid example to 
the world, 


There was one danger—the war of 
colour. It meant, of course, a war between 
Enrope and Asia. It was less likely than 
some years ago. As president of the 
Indian Congress she had been conscious of 
three awakings, the awaking of Asia, the 
shaping of Astatie opinion, and Asiatic 
self-consciousness. All who eared for the 
peace of the world should take note of this, 
China had become a military nation 
through her civil wars. The spheres of 
influence demanded: by the European 
nations were an ugly thing. The sphere 
of influence brought trade, and trade 
brought war. All the barriers that kept 
nations apart should be abolished, Premier 
Briand spoke of the United States of 


Europe and people talked of a Pan- 


Europe. Britain was a world power, not 
a European power. 


They were showing by the Congress 


that different nations could meet without ` 


quarrelling, in amity and brotherhood. 
The more we know of each other the less 
desire to fight we have. 
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Value of Criticism. 


Mrs. Besant then turned to personal 
and Theosophical principles. Criticize 
your principles, she gaid. Criticize your- 
selves and not your neighbours. It was 
easier to alter themselves than other 
people. Preserve jealously the freedom 
of others. You are your own business. 
Your neighbour is not your business unless 


you are able to help him and he wanta- 


your help. . 

The one great danger was the danger of 
orthodoxy. “Fight against that wherever 
it is,” she admonished. “Welcome diver- 
sity of opinions, for no person holde the 
complete truth. Weleome some one in 
your Lodges who eriticizes all the Theo- 
sophical teachings. It is not he who makes 
disharmony. It takes you to disagree with 
him. Papers I agree with give me my own 
opinions. My opponents may teach me 
something I do not know.” 

She spoke strongly for individual 
liberty and absolute freedom of opinion. 
“Tf you want to see the glow, and can’t go 
around it yourself, see others who see the 
glow. If you are really tolerant you will 
never quarrel. Get out and talk to your 
opponents. Krishnaji does not teach 
doctrine. He teaches individual freedom. 

“My dear friend, Charles Bradlaugh, 
said, ‘Welcome truth wherever it comes 
and add it to your own little stock.’ ” 
He also said, “Truth has her laurels alike 
for yictor and vanquished; laurels for the 
victor in that he defended the truth; laurels 
for the vanquished now that he is crowned 
with the truth.’ Don’t cold-shoulder people, 
the way some Lodges do. Welcome the 
stranger and make him feel welcome. Try 
everywhere to be searchera after the truth. 
Welcome dissension from your own views.” 

Speaking of toleration she said some 
good people would say, “I tolerate you, but 
I love the truth.” This was insulting. 
They should practice the perfect respect- 
_ ful tolerance that tries to learn from others 
and not reject them. If there was one 


truth more important than another to take 
away from the Congress it was to remem- 
ber with freedom to have courtesy. Why 
should we quarrel with persone we disagree 
with? Jf you are right and he is wrong, 
why be angry? Lf you have a real diamond 
und some one calls it paste, you can afford 
to smile. Do the same about opinions. 
Each makeg his own past and is making 
his own future. The transition is the diffi- 
cult time. Test everything. If it rings 
true why should we quarrel over it. 

“The very worst service you can do to 
Krishnaji is to quarrel over him. You 
may not understand him. Jle is too big 
for you. We cannot nnderstand those who 
are greater than ourselves. When we can’t 
judge, we should not form an opinion. 
Take him az he is. He is greater than us 
all. Let the life flow in from him that he 
pours out 3o abundantly.” 

Mrs. Besant told how ou one occasion on 
receiving instruction from her Guru, she 
had stopped following him to puzzle over 
something he had said. He turned and 


looked at her quizzically and said, “Never © 
mind that now; you will understand it by- 


and by.” 

When you worry, she said, the judgment 
gets blurred. We must seek peace within 
—the perfect poise of reason and love, 
Love was the fulfilling of the law, she 
quoted. Keadjust yourself to life. . In- 
dividual kindness will create future peace. 
Re kind, was Krishnaji’s injunction. “Let 
us go out into the world and be kind to 
everyone,” she concluded. 


Voyage—-Not Battle, 


Dr, James Cousins spoke on the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. Every 
second new manifestations of the Cosinic 
Being were coming into the world. It was 
ueceasary to wipe out the idea that the 
young are to be edneated to fight the battle 
of life. Rather were they to be educated 
for the voyage of life with their fellow 
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Theosophical truths are the 


passengers. 
laws of life and they are not bottled up by 


anyone. One must see the full complete 
nature of the student, the spiritual entity 
seeking to evolve its cosmice nature through 
human limitations. Achieve the liberation 
of the student and we establish, not 
anarchy, but the Divine Order. We must 
be creative and not merely thinking en- 
tities. With this comes control over the 
Jower faculties and the fullest opportunity 
for the expression of the highest things in 
the student’s nature. 

Miss Clara Codd thought the misery of 
the world was largely due to the fact that 
we did not understand universal principles, 
and how to apply them. If every Lodge 
did its duty the sorrow of the world in the 
community of that Lodge would be sensibly 


diminished. H. G. Wells, had said that ’ 


the great and universal truths were so few 
that they could be written on a post-card, 
If we had these principles established, war 
would cease; we would understand what 
to do with our criminals; we would treat 
animals properly. She emphasized the 
value of the Golden Rule which represented 
the spiritual side of socialism. A man in 
- England had remarked, after hearing some 
Theosophy, that he thought it was the spir- 
itual side of Socialism, Some Theosophists 
made the mistake of presenting Karma as 
the new Devil. Krishnamurti had said 
that the real Devil was fear—fear in all its 
forms. The great truth was that within 
every man lived a spark of the Divine, and 
there lay his dignity and future spiritual 
life. The solution of world problems was 
the solution of our own difficulties. It was 
not peychie revelations that we needed, but 
the great principles of life that we should 
learn and know. 

Geoffrey Hodson, who is the author of 
many books concerning the fairy and an- 
gelic worlds, spoke next. There was a 


growing need, he said, for exact knowledge 
of the interior faculties of man. With onr 
knowledge of Theosophy he thought we 
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were well qualified to fill that need. He 
shuddered to think of the reception some 
of the sixth race children would meet. We 
were forerunners of the sixth race and few 


- mothers and teachers were as wise as the 


California teachers and parents who were 
learning to recognize them and allow them 
to have special training. We should take 
pains to spread that knowledge among 
mothers and children. He deseribed a 
Spanish boy who was known to have X-ray 
vision. He could see through solid objects. 


His gift was recognized by his father who- 


had lost something he wanted. The son 
told him it was in his pocket. How did he 
know that? He said he saw it there. This 
boy is now considered as sub-normal and 
is being treated accordingly by the medical 
men. Mr. Hodson declared we must show 
a better way of research and abolish vivi- 
section. “‘Theosophize the World,” was 
his advice. To develop the higher facul- 
ties was the great need of the Theosophical 
Society and to spread the Ancient Wisdom 
freely throughout the world.. 


Freedom for Woman. 


Mrs. Rukmini Arundale gave a brief 
address. “I want to explain to you,” she 
said, “that I do not believe the Theosophi- 
cal Society will solve world problems. As 
soon as we solve one we shall want to solve 
it again in a new way. Freedom is the 
first thing, and woman should have free- 
dom. We do not need to fight for it, but 
we must have it.” We should understand 
what woman is and what she represents 
before we enquire what she should do. Men 
and women are of two differnt types. The 
quality of their work must be eorrespond- 
ingly different. In ancient Greece they 
approached the idea of woman through the 
worship of beauty, and they had wonder- 
fn) stories of the ideal woman. She made 
a strong appeal for freedom. She felt that 
it was a waste of time to try to be equal to 
anyone. We should try instead to be equal 
to onr own Higher Selves. That equality 
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cannot be made. It is there. If you live 
it, you are It. We should understand 
what woman really is. She is responsible 
not only for herself, but for her children, 
Her children make the future of the world. 
Every woman is in her secret Self pure, 
immortal, ‘Through woman we may con- 
tact that pure immortal womanhood. 
Through her we must do what has to be 
done in the world. “My inspiration comes 
from the beanty of nature,” she said. “If 
you can love and understand beauty, you 
will know what woman is, You can see it 
in Nature. We can extend that love of 
beauty and not merely to our own homes 
but to the whole world.” She spoke of 
motherhood as a wide and deep principle 
of life, blessing the animal world as well 
as the human.. It was a small portion of 
the Universal Brotherhood which they 
were representing. India was to those who 
understood it, a mother of deepest love. 
“The soul of India is the Himalayas—her 
erown-—our mother,” she said. There they 
had a glimpse of the immortal woman, the 
symbol of their equality, the ideal in love 
—deep love. Every woman must repre- 
sent that ideal in love and live the life free 
and beautiful, with Divine love in her 
heart and in her daily life, with graceful 
speech and firm deep love for children and 
animals, in simple and beautiful union 
with the world. 


Mr. Wood's Resolutions, 


At the afternoon meeting on Monday it 
was resolved to send letters of greeting to 
Messrs. Krishnaji, Leadbeater, Schwarz 
and Jinarajadasa. Mrs, Besant was 
deputed to write the letters. 

Ernest Wood’s resolutions, which were 
somewhat lengthy, were brought up. They 
dealt with a proposed reorganization of the 
Society throughout the world, with an en- 
tirely new Constitution: Mr. Wood said 
that Madame Blavatsky had to face ma- 
terialistic science and religion in her time 
and had to bind together the few who 


formed scattered groups. Every one.in the 
Society ‘stood battling against a prejudice. 
After fifty years the character of the 
world had changed. In most parts of the 
world .the prejudice had disappeared 
Science was no longer materialistic. His 
suggestion was that the Society abolish the 
present constitution and forms, and that 
membership consist of subseription to a 
Magazine, after the manner of the Ameri- 
can National Geographic Magazine. This 
would be the official organ of the Society 
and no other Magazine would be published. 
There would be. no Lodges except by the 
desire of any members who desired such 
organization. The Magazine subscription 
was varioualy eatimated at from $3 to $4.50 
a year. Applicants for membership would 
sign a blank subscription form for. the 
Magazine, this form to contain the objects 
of the Society. No sponsors would be 
necessary. One-third of the subseription 
would be sent to the National Societies 
and the General Secretaries would retain 
half of this amount for activities within 
their territories. Seven or more members 
might get a charter. The Magazine would 
be published in English without profit. 
Other languages would have the right to 
reprint theeMagazine in translation, The 
last resolution of Mr. Woods’ series pro- 


vided that “there would be no subsidiary ` 


activities recognized in the T. 8.” 

Captain Sellon, as president of the Fed- 
cration of New York Lodges felt pleased 
to speak for the 600 members and 14 
Lodges of the Federation. He was afraid 
that the whole secnrity of the Society was 
apt to be dissipated if any one who cared 
to read a magazine was admitted. 

It was decided to refer the resolutions to 
Adyar. Other resolutions were left over. 


“Right Civilization’’. 

On Monday evening it had been hoped 
to have Mr. Jinarajadasa speak, but he was 
unable to get a steamer from Central 
America in time for the Congress, and as 
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the evening was vacant, Mrs. Besant kindly 
consented to speak on “Right Civilization.” 
It was necessary to know, she said, what 
was meant by civilization so as not to waste 
time groping about after fundamental ex- 
periments, many of which had proved to be 
failures. Political science in modern days 
was more or less a novelty. In the history 
of India, in the time of Alexander, the 
question had been fully discussed and de- 
veloped. There were fourteen schools of 
political science then, and the word ap- 
plied to their writings was the Shastras, 
the scriptures of well-being. 

Sedgwick, an Oxford man, had said that 
if you would know what England could 


in tho past. India had been a wealthy and 
prosperous nation, in possession of a mag- 
nificent literature. Political science, like 
other sciences, should be founded on the 
study of facts, after the usual manner of 
developing a science. Ultimately it would 
be found to be a quite definite system of 
law, equally applicable to every nation. 
The temperament of a nation grew out of 
its past, and a nation needed its own ex- 
perience, just as we need our experience 
to guide us. It was necessary to know its 
past in order to build up a future sequen- 
tial in its character. 
The first thing we had to do in thinking 
of a new civilization was to think of a 
nobler type than that appearing today. To 
= do this it was necessary to know the past. 
She hoped the education we gave our youth 
= would not be forgetful of the fact that we 
were leaving our civilization to be built 
by the younger generation that would suc- 
ceed us. 
Nor must we neglect other civilizations, 
older and younger than our own. Excava- 
tions had been made that gave us material 
to study which brought us into touch with 
civilizations that we only knew by their 
xuins, A book had been issued full of the 
_ life of the past, chiefly in Madras Presi- 
- dency, full of interest to those who wished 


do, you must know what England had done . 
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to reconstruct the past of India. Coins, 
records in stone and metal, had been re- 
covered, and out of this mass of material 
very coherent records had emerged. Two 
books covering eleven centuries had been 
printed, of a period prior to the fourth 
century. 

The villages give us the fullest know- 
ledge of the Indian life. The long range 
of her history had been built up out of the 
villages. Lists of kings and battles were 
comparatively trivial things compared with 
the life of the people. They would never 
find India-going back. The Institutes of 
India were the laws of Manu, written by 
Vyasa. 

“You in your turn are children of the 
Manu,” she said, “and. they;had something 
to learn from that story.” She added, “The 
blessings of British rule are conspicuous 
by their absence.” 


Manners Make the Man. 


The Chinese, one of the most ancient 
nations, visited India constantly. A sub- 
ject of King Alfred travelled to India to 
find the learning and truth he had been 
told about. The root of Indian prosperity 
was her religion. Out of that came her 
civilization, Manu laid down ten great 
principles, cleanliness, purity, chastity of 
body and mind, good manners and morals, 
for manners maketh man; and manners 
are the outward manifestation of the evolu- 
tion of temperament. Without good man- 
ners it was almost impossible to get good 
morals, 

The mind had to be educated, and the 
qualities to be developed were reverence 
for parents as elders, for brothers and 
sisters as equals, and for the youngest and 
the servants of the family. The tending 
of the two fires was a duty, one the culin- 
ary, the other the sacrificial. These two 


included the whole life, all ordered and 
sequential. 

Then there were meditation for the 
elders and worship for the younger people, 
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and sacrifices to the devas; and to the 
Masters daily sacrifices. There was study 
of the great books of knowledge and sacri- 
fice to the ancestors for what they had 
bequeathed, reverence for work well done, 
and gratitude for the results left behind. 
Then came charity, kindness and helpful- 
ness. The Brahmin does not eat till he 
has fed some one else who needs food. It 
is possible to see a man going about looking 
for a beggar in the villages so that he can 
feed him before having his own meal. 

There were also sacrifices for animals, 
reverence for the past and daily sacrifices, 
all extremely practical, and growing out 
of and in fulfilment of the householders’ 
duty. The Manu always goes by tens. 
There were ten villages in the groups and 
ten groups make towns. Reverence for 
elders, especially women, was insisted on. 
The grandmothers are the rulers of the 
family. 

Physical exercizes for the health of the 
body were established, and this was spoken 
of as the lowest science. Direct knowledge 
of God was enforced as necessary to the 
perfect life, taught in Pali Vidya. Other 
principles followed, first of them—Truth. 
Speaking of health, she said not many of 
them knew how much of their nervous 
force was wasted. A piece of advice she 
gave was to practice quiet of the body. 

How were they to educate their young 
people? She reminded them that “He 
that is greatest among you must be the 
servant of all.” The desire for service 
was the foundation of all good citizenship. 
She spoke of Self-control. Man consisted 
of two compartments, mind and emotions, 
and Physical body with speech. How 
many controlled their bodies? How many 
lay awake at night worrying ? 


Solace for the Bereaved. 


She spoke of sorrow over bereavements 


and said there was no difficulty in meeting 


departed friends during the hours of sleep. 
~ In the first place they must have great 
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affection, and in the second serenity. The ; 
emotional body must be quiet if you are to ~ 
meet your friend on the other side. The 
emotional body affected the action of the 
heart. ‘The astral body—the life—was 
with one all the time. Violent action af- 
fected the heart, and one must think quiet- 
ly of the departed friend and without 
agitation. When you control the mind 
stop thinking. It was hard to control, but 
contro] could be gained by dispassion and 
constant practice. 

One should never make a purposeless 
action. Speech should be controlled. This 
was the last and most difficult of all. More 
mischief was done by mischievous gossip 
than by any other habit. They should ask 
themselves before gossipping—ls it true? 
Ts it necessary? Is it kind? 

She described, the three conditions of 
the celibates, of the householders and of 
the merchants. The latter were great ben- 


efactors of all useful movements, and - 


carried on the duties that specially belong 
to those who gain wealth, When a grand- 
child sits on their knee they retire and 
leave the rising generation to carry on. 
They take the beggar’s bow] and staff and 
abandon their property. A Judge of the 
High Court of Madras abandoned his 
Judgeship and went about teaching re- 
ligion and moral duties, Through long 
ages thig training had established the hap- 
piness and order of Indian life. 

She did not suggest that all these things 
were necessary for our nations, but they 
could train their children up to a certain 
standard so that their social intercourse 
would be easy and friendly. If something 
of this kind were introduced into our 
system there would be less chaos. 

Systems of education were an abomina- 
tion, The system should fit the child and 
not the child be made to fit the system. In 


the Montessori system which she com- ` 


mended, the child is led to choose its owp 
vocation. She would teach children to 
love their country. “Don’t begin to be an 
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internationalist until you are 
nationalist,” she advised. 


a good 


Resolutions. 


On Tuesday morning the resolutions 
presented the previous evening were again 
brought forward. Mr. Wood explained the 
intention of his plan in brief terms and 
signified his willingness to leave it over 
till December. He wished to make mem- 
bership in the Society easier for the public 
and the organization less cumbersome. 

Mr. Smythe was called on and explained 
that the resolutions he presented were not 
the'result of theory but of conditions. The 
first had been withdrawn on account of the 
valid objection raised by Dr. Arundale to 
the responsibility placed upon the General 
Executive of discriminating among Socie- 
ties which might wish to affiliate. An 
amendment was carried that Mre. Besant 
be requested to send out a general greeting 
to all bodies and Societies having similar 
aims and sympathies. This was accord- 
ingly done. The resolution had asked for 
restoration to the Constitution of the power 
to affiliate any kindred society whioh de- 
sired it, this clause having been eliminated 
in 1896 under the presidency of Colonel 
Olcott. 

The next: resolution Resolved: That the 
resolution affirming the existence of a 
World Religion, and stating “The Basic 
Truths of Religion,” as declared by “A 
Fellowship of Faiths,” be expunged from 
the records of The Theosophical Society, 
such a statement, apart from any question 
of its correctness or authority, being incon- 
sistent with the non-dogmatic character 
and professions of the Theosophical 
Society. . 

It was explained that the General Execu- 
tive of the T. S. in Canada had supported 
„this resolution and desired to have it 
carried as it represented the principles of 
no existing religion, and did not harmonize 
with the non-dogmatie character of the 
Society. 
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Resolved that Rule 44 of the General 
Constitution be replaced by the following: 

That when differences of opinion arise 
among the members of a Lodge or National 
Society which had a desire for withdrawal 
from or separation in the Lodge or the 
National Society on the part of one-third 


or more of such members in good standing, 


the property belonging to such Lodge or 
National Society, shall be divided pro rata 
among the two groups of members, the 
Charter to remain with the original group. 

This resolution was explained by Mr. 
Smythe as intended to obviate such diffi- 
culties as had arisen with the Vancouver 
Lodge and the Sydney Lodge in Australia. 
The principle met with general approval. 

Resolved that Rule 30 be abrogated so 
that persons desiring to join The Theoso- 
phical Society may attach. themselves to 
any Lodge to which their nationality, 
language or principles may render them 
sympathetic and without reference to the 
jurisdiction of the National Society under 
which they reside. 

This resolution was generally approved, 
and Mrs. Besant herself had expressed a 
wish for less formality in receiving mem- 
bers. i 

All the resolutions were referred to the 
General Council at Adyar in December 
next, and those who wish action taken upon 
them shouid get their Lodges or National 
Societies to send in recommendations or 
resolutions in their favour. 


Future of the T. 8. 


Mr. A. P. Warrington read the passage 
from The Key to Theosophy, in opening 
the discussion on “The Theosophical 
Society: its Present and Future,” to be 
found on pages 304-5 of the original edi- 
tion, beginning “Its future will depend 
almost entirely upon the degree of selfless- 
ness, earnestness, devotion, and last, but 
not least, on the amount of knowledge and 
wisdom possessed by those members, on 
whom it will fall to carry on the work after 
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the death of the founders,” and closing 
with the warning that degeneration into a 
sect or warped by inherent bias it would 
“drift off on to some sandbank of thought 
or another, and there remain a stranded 
carcass to moulder and die.” They must 
remember the root base of the movement, 
he said, and not get off on side tracks. 
There was a danger of our work adopting 
petty standards. Founded by the great 
Brotherhood we stood in the position of 
sustaining a Society which represented 
their thought. It was the Masters’ Society. 
What we shonld find out is what it was 
they wanted. We could make the Society 
what it was intended to be. We had to 
preserve the records of the Ancient Wisdom 
that had come to us and to do that we 
must become familiar with our Theosophy. 
He also affirmed the necessity of freedom 
and of loyalty in such freedom to the truth. 
That was the important thing in the 
support of independent thinking. 


Canadian General Secretary. 


The General Secretary of Canada was 
introduced and spoke somewhat as follows: 

I ain glad we had that passage from the 
Key to Theosophy read-to us. It suma up 
all we can hope to know of the future of 
the Society. The future grows from the 
present, however, and whatever it becomes 
it is because we are what we are. If it has 
defects it is because we have defects. If it 
develops perfection it is because we will 
develop perfection in ourselves. Theosophy 
is not of a Society or of a body of men. 
Every man has to make his own Theosophy, 
Every man has to discover his own truth. 
We have forgotten that too much in recent 
years, I believe. We may accumulate 
great numbers of members and yet miss 
the one important thing, and unless we 
have the realization that that pearl of 
great price is to be found, and where it is 
‘to be found, and unless we make diligent 


search for it and give up everything for it, 
we shall not have or know Theosophy. 
Mr. Warrington also spoke of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the records intact. I 
do not know whether we value them all as 
we ought to do. When people in my gen- 
eration began to study Theosophy they 
didn’t have kindergarten literature about 
it. We sharpened our teeth on Isis Un- 
veiled, and I do not know anybody who 
reads Isis Unveiled today. It would be an 
excellent thing for the whole Theosophical 
Society if every member started in to read 
it. If we would do this and make a serious 
study of these things we would begin to 
realize there are regions in our own con- 
sciousness that we know nothing about, 


We must know ourselves. To do that 
in every respect we must make ourselves 
familiar with the principles of our Theos- 
ophy. These have been touched upon— 
autonomy, freedom, liberty of conscience, 
liberty of speech, no fences in any direc- 
tion. I would have liked to have spoken 
on the resolution that was before. the house 
a little while ago. The Executive Council 
of my national society deputed nie to bring 
this question up. I want to say we feel 
the necessity of that freedom. We have 
had even some of our members withdraw- 
ing from us because we insisted wpon that 
freedom. A great many people don’t like 
to hear something they don’t agree with. 
Our President has reminded us that we 
learn from the disagreements of others. 
We learn from our mistakes. We have all 
been mistaken. I made a-mistake in 1899 
but I didn’t leave the Society on that 
acconnt. I happened to be in London in 
1907 when Mrs. Besant was there and I 
begged for an interview. I said to her, 
“We disagree in some things but can we 
not agree to work for Theosophy?’ She 
said, “yes,” and we shook hands on it. 


J think I may disagree with her in some 
things but she has been constitutional. She 


-has been loyal to the principles of the So- 


ciety. She has protected the freedom of 


the Society. So we are loyal to her in 
Canada. That loyalty and fealty to frec- 
dom and truth is something we must pro- 
tect within ourselves if there is to be.a 
future to the Theosophical Society. 
Theosophy has three things in view— 
the study of ancient and modern religions, 
philosophy and sciences, We sit, so to 
speak, on a three-legged stool, Some of 
us for a long time have been trying to sit 
on one leg, an uncomfortable and precari- 
ous position. There has been too much re- 
ligion in the Society, and too much mushy 
religion at that, and too little philosophy 
and too little science. We have to get back 
to these supports of independent thinking 
and clear seeing before we have a real 
Theosophy that will appeal to the publie. 


Need for Science, 


Where are the Crookes and the Wilders 
and the Edisons that used to belong to the 
Society? Why don’t we have Sir Oliver 
Lodge in the Society, Prof. Millikan, Me 
Lennan, the first man who was sent for 
by the British Admiralty at the beginning 
of the warg We must have a Society 
where the biggest men of science would be 
glad to come before us. I think in the fu- 
ture we will grow up to have such a 
Society. Where are the men who used to 
adorn our magazine pages? Jook over the 
old Theosophists. Why did Edward Car- 
penter, who died a few weeks ago, stop 
writing for us? Why are many men all 
over the world now rather repelled than at- 
tracted to the Theosophical Society? If 
we are to have a future we must make it 
such a Society as will attract the wiee and 

- Intelligent. not a little narrow sect, but a 
Society that is occupied with the eternal 
things. Let us get back to our platform all 
religion, philosophy and science. Not more 
religion than science and philosophy; not 
more science than religion and philosophy, 
and not more philosophy than the other 
two. Let us see that we have all-ronnded 
minds, that we can look in every direction 
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and that we can see aa the Masters see. See, 
as. Mr. Warrington euggests, as a Society 
founded. by the Masters ought to see. 

‘These are important things and we have 
to consider them for the future. We talk 
about the objects and the teachings of the 
‘Theosophical Society. We have brother- 
hood, karma, reincarnation, Masters, the 
law of cycles, the omnipotence of the will, 
yarious other matters. I do not think, 
though, that there is anything so import- 
aut as that statement of Madame Blavatsky, 
“Every man is an incarnation of his own 
God.” When we ean walk about as gods 
and realize that that is our responsibility 
as well as our privilege, when we can let 
our Hight so shine that men may see our 
good works, uot to glorify ourselves, but to 
glorify the Master, then we shall become 
a Society which the world will respect and 
recognize. 


Time, Money and Work. 


How long will it take enough of us to 
devote ourselves and pledge ourselves to 
these things to make ‘the Society worth 
while in the world? T do not know whether 
it is legitimate to speak of the Esoteric 
Section here or not. Some of us in the old 
days were pledged, as I was, under the 
joint headehip of Mr. Jndge and Mrs. 
Besant, to a solemn promise that we would 
devote time, money and work to support 
Theosophy before the world, and that 
pledge was taken to the God within us and 
to none other. That pledge we were told 
would follow us however we might neglect 
it, down through the ages, incarnation 
after incarnation. We must realize that 
and stand by that. The matter of joining 
this Society or that body is nothing. We 
must take those pledges in earnest and they 
mnst never be deserted. Some one said to 
me yesterday that he was sick of the 
Society and would have to leave it as so 
many mistakes had been made. We each 
make our own mistakes and must not blame 
others for what we have done ourselves. 
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We shall not be judged by the mistakes of 
others. When we have made mistakes let 
us confess it. I think all of us who make 
mistakes are surely courageous enough to 
put ourselves on record as our revered 
“President has done. There is always for- 
giveness for the sincerely mistaken. For- 
giveness, as I understand it, ia time to 
pay. ‘The word is taken from the old tax- 
collecting jargon of the Greeks. You will 
have timo to pay. But you must pay to 
the uttermost farthing. If we get time 
then we shall go on trying to realize this 
godhood within us. We shall launch out 
into the ocean of Theosophy. 


“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash 
us down,- 
“It may be we shall touch the happy 
ialea, 
“And see the great Achilles, whom 
we knew.” 


Let us feel that there is a future for us. 
Let us understand that he, “that highest 
person who is awake within us when we 
are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after 
another, He is the 
Brahman, He alone is worthy to be called 
immortal. All worlds are contained in 
That and nothing goeth beyond.” This is 
our Theosophy, deep in our hearts, where 
is seated the Lord, as Krishna told us. 
There we shall find our Theosophy and if 
we are true to it with the strength, the 
power, the wisdom and the love that comes 
from the Master,—‘‘Alas, alas, that all 
men should possess Alaya—be one with the 
World-Soul, and yet possessing it that 
Alaya should so little avail them. Of teach- 
ers there are many, the Master-Soul is one 
—the Universal Soul. Live in that Master 
as its ray in thee. Live in thy fellows as 
they live It.” If you do, the future of the 
Society will be as glorious and as perman- 
ent as the most enthusiastic of us could 
wish it. 
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light, He is the 


Irving Cooper Speaks, 


Mr. Irving Cooper spoke next in a frank 
aud critical review of the position of the 
Society. “We are ont of date,’ he de- 
clared. We were twenty years behind in 
science. We were standing still while the 
world was carrying on all kinds of social 
movements. Books written by people who, 
had never heard of Theosophy outstripped 
us on our own point of view. Notwith- 
standing the number of members we draw 
in the less influence we have on thought 
and civilization, We were opposing old 
standards of Christian thought that had 
been practically abandoned. The danger 
had been pointed out by H. P. B. In ten 
or twenty years from now we shall be ery- 
ing “Baek to Besant” or “Back to Lead- 
beater”. We did not need to go back to 
anyone but forward ot the Truth. There 
was no sense in changing the objects of the 
Society. When things went wrong a lot 
of people thought the thing to do was to 
change the Constitution.. The thing to do 
was to change ourselves. Some were fol- 
lowing one leader and some were following 
another. What we needed was not leaders 
but genuine brotherly kindness. There 
was too much gossip and talk and petty 
bitterness, too much jealousy of one or 
another. If orthodoxy captured this 
Society then the world was hopeless. We 
needed to devote ourselves more to the 
betterment of mankind and to seek to grasp 
human problems. 


s 


Crallenging the L. C C. 


Mr. Rogers had only a few minutes left 
for his address and plunged directly into 
his main thought. There was, he said, in 
the American Society a wide-spread and 
settled hostility towards the Liberal Cath- 
olie Church. This arose, he believed wholly 
and solely from the too close association of 
the Society with the Church. Precisely 
to them as friends of the Church these com- 
plaints were brought. For what reason 
was this hostility felt? Was it not because 


as an institution it threatened the neutral- 
ity of the Society? There was no objection 
to the Unitarian Church nor to the Univer- 
salist Church nor to any other Church. 
They might be sure it was the broadest 
church and the closest to us, but there 
could be no other reason than this for the 
fear that was felt about it. If they could 
not dispel this fear they had trouble 
ahead. What should be the relation be- 
tween the Church and the Society? Pre- 
cisely the same as between the Theosophi- 
cal Society and the other Churches. Un- 
less a Lodge room was commonly used by 
other bodies the Lodges should not associ- 
` ate themselves with the L. ©. C. Church 
I eople are accustomed to see the L. ©. C. 

<a In the Lodge rooms and they form their 
t, © ` conclusions. Prominent members take 

as part in the services and we should not 
marvel if we constantly hear of the The- 
osophical Church, Mr. Rogers referred 
ar to several letters he had selected from a 
j number. One stated that the member had 


 . preferred to have his Theosophy unmixed. 
S He was glad to have Theosophy taken into 
Ls the Churches but he strongly objected to 
a any Chureh being brought into the T. S. 
Es Another letter strongly reproached Mr. 
Rogers for having the annual convention 
of the American Society on Sunday, when 
he must have known that the Liberal Cath- 
olie Church held its services on that day. 
When did the Theosophical Society, he 


its annual meeting should be held? The 
annual meeting had always been held on a 
Sunday, and he saw no reason to change it. 
They owed a debt of deathless gratitude 
to one who told them that Theosophists 
must learn to stand on their own feet. He 
confessed he did not understand the new 
Theosophy, as they explained it to contain 
‘the truths of the old Theosophy. “I must 
` go along the old Theosophy as best I can, 
and I ask you not to hurry me too much. 
While I wait I will stick to the job.” He 


been in the Society for 82 years, and he 


` _ asked, have to consult a Church as to when - 
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had been helped by the old teachings and 
he knew the world could be helped by them. 
It was their business to carry that message 
to those. who could be helped. 


L. ©. ©. Withdraws. 


At the opening of the afternoon session 
on Tuesday, Mr. Irving Cooper came for- 
ward and read the following statement: 

“We the undersigned Bishop and Clergy 
of the Liberal Catholic Church in America, 
who are present at the World Congress of 
the Theosophical Society, are absolutely in 
agreement with the policy of keeping 
separate the activities, places of meeting 
and publicity of the Theosophical Society 
and Liberal Catholic Church.” 

(Signed) Irving S. Cooper, Regionary 
Bishop; Arthur M. Cooy, John Roine, 
Hugo Bjuhr, J. T. Eklund, A. Holstead, 
A. Rex Barnett, P. S. Temple, G. C. Huck- 
aby, Wm. J. Fordyce, E. A. Sheehan. 
Albert F. Hardcastle, John B. Stearns, 
Milo Perkins, J. David Houser, Newton A. 
Dahl, E. Norman Pearson. “{ was under 


the impression,” he said, “that only half a 


dozen Lodges at the present time were 
granting the use of their rooms to hold ser- 
vices. We shall take steps at once to relieve 
our most gracious hosts of our presence 
there. Three of our missions have been en- 
tertaining three Theosophical Lodges who 
are too poor to bave their own place and are 
given the hall free of rent or for only a nom- 
inal rent. Now we shall have to throw 
them out.” i 


Mrs. Besant and Krishnaji. 


Answering question on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Besant said she did not know 
whether Krishnaji’s body was aware of the 
teaching of Christ regarding the Liberal 
Catholie Church or the new sub-race. 
Organization was not necessary to spiritual 
progress, he taught. He wanted people to 
judge for themselves. Make np your own 
minds, he said. His constant effort waa 
to shake you out of your beliefs which were 
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not real, which was shown by your not 
practising them. Krishnaji’s present work 
is to destroy all outworn forms, so that 
people may not adopt them as a form or 
ereed, but only as they put life into these 
forms. She recalled Henry Ford’s inter- 
view with a newspaper reporter, whom he 
told, “I have never made a mistake in my 
life, nor have you.” A mistake was due to 
absence of experience. It is an experience 
we have not had before. Spirituality, she 
said, in answer to another question, com- 
monly comes from the unfoldment of the 
God within you. Organization has noth- 
ing to dq with that. The quality of the 
sixth sub-race was intuition, a develop- 
ment of Buddhi. Religion was a life of 
joy and happiness, not a system of outside 
forms and phrases. . There should be teach- 
ing of the essential truths in perfect forms. 
The Christian world had not yet learned 
to practise the Christianity of Christ, Mre. 
Besant spoke of her own attitude. “I do 
not hold things as belonging to a Teacher. 
I was once told by a holy man that I could 
not call myself perfect unless I walked 
about naked. I told him I would leave that 
to another incarnation.” There was not 
enough service, not enough silence, she 
said, speaking of the Masters, -Only as we 
become like them can we draw near to 
them. Krishnaji’s disciples, she said, 
would form a religion out of his teachings. 
-“T canot pour out life as Krishnaji pours 
it out. I thankfully take the life that he 
pours out, but I do not put it into new 
forms. Krishnaji is not omniscient. The 
body that has to stand the rough and 
tumble of the world is not omniscient. 
She announced herself as in favour of 
Prohibition. 


Order of Service. 


Wednesday was wholly devoted to the 
work of the Order of Service. Max Ward- 
all reported on the progress of the work. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Cousins on 
“Art as Service”, and by Miss C. W. 


` puppy followed her. 
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Dygraaf, John Nimick and Peter Free- 
man, M.P. Robert Logan spoke on 
“Humanifur.” 


Peter Freeman, M.P. 


Peter Freeman, General Secretary for 
Wales, spoke briefly. He preferred to 
speak on applied rather than academic 
Theosophy. They were all seeking to find 
God. They would happen ou the truth 
whatever reason they had applied to those 
ideals for which they were all striving. 

A little boy had asked his mother where 
God was. . She replied, Everywhere. 
Was God in the room? Yes, my child. 
Was he on the table? Yes, my child. Was 
he on that spot? Was he just there? Yes. 
“Got him,” exclaimed this practical theo- 
logian, bringing his tiny fist down on the 
spot. ; 

We were finding God in all sorts of 
ways, but we could not find him that way. 
We could find God in the gymnasium in 
his attributes of strength, and also in his 
love and Truth, but we had to find that in 
ourselves which gave us a passage way to 
God himself. 

He told of having met a little girl 
carrying a little brother almost bigger than 
herself, with a handkerchief tied around 
his leg. “Is he not too heavy for you 
he asked her. “Why,” she replied in 
astonishment, “Hes my brother.” It did 
not take the Secret Doctrine to teach that 
lesson. ‘There were two kinds of workers, 
he said, those who were willing to work, 
and those who were willing to let them. 
Perfect freedom was only fonnd in perfect 
service, 

Robert Logan followed this with the 
story of a little girl who had been deeply 
impressed with the idea that God waa 
everywhere and keeping au eye on her 
wherever she went and whatever she did. 
One day she was going ont, and the pet 
“Go back!’ she 
cried; “go back; it’s bad enough to have 
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. God everywhere without having you tag- 


ging round after me.’ 

John Nimick said we told people that 
Brotherhood was the foundation of the 
Theosophical Movement, but what was the 
use of telling them that unless we told 
them how to put it into practice. He spoke 
of an international press bureau to supply 
articles to news papers and magazines. 

Robert Logan then introduced the sub- 
ject of “humanifur” which is a patent 
imitation fur woven from vegetable pro- 
ducts. A company of volunteer manikins 
displayed a large number of winter gar- 
ments made of these materials, imitating 
every. kind of fur, and also many fine 
fabrics for winter wear which did not 
suggest fur at all. The artificial fur 
wraps were much admired and many sales 
of the material were made. Three yards 
were estimated as sufficient for a coat, 
and the make-up brought the cost to about 
$50 according to the quality, creating a 
garment in all respects equal in appear- 
ance to fur, and giving material which 
in some garments in nse for several years 
showed splendid wearing quality. Mr. 
Logan reminded those present that 180 
millions of rabbits and twelve millions of 
muskrats were slanghtered to clothe the 
women of the land with fur garments 
yearly, The exhibition was under the 
work of the Order of Service. 


An Open Forum. 


At an Open Forum which followed, pre- 
sided over by Chester Green, Miss Dygraaf 
of Holland, spoke briefly. She noted the 
difference between labour and skilled 
labour. Theosophy was for the world, but 
it was a task to get it before the world. 
Class work was an enormous hindrance if 
the classes were not inspiring. There was 
a great deal of rushing out to do every- 
thing in the world that the Theosophical 
Society cannot do. We must know the 
needs, the suffering in the world, and 
learn from-others working in the world 
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what is to be done and how to do it. Skill 
was required in Theosophy as in other 
labour. 

Miss Kamensky, Geneva, general seere- 
tary for Russians outside of Russia, the 
Soviet government not permitting a The- 
osophical Society in that country, spoke 
of the work of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. There were 73 international 
associations there, and the peace work of 
the Theosophical Society was centred there. 

Another lady spoke in favour of en- 
couraging vegetarianism and the value of 
food combinations. She advised getting 
away from complex dishes. Nothing was 
important but the higher life. The im- 
portance of plain food for the vehicle of 
the higher self was emphasized. l 

Dr. Arundale spoke on Wednesday 
evening. He differentiated. between the 
science of mechanics and the scienee of 


movement. “I am personally more 
concerned with the science of mech- 
anism,” he said, “than with the 


seience of movement.” Some were con- 
cerned with the inner government of the 
world. He was concerned with its mech- 
anistie science. “You must be fanatical,” 
he insisted; “yon must be balanced. I 
who speak to you here am a fanatic, and I 
am ‘not ashamed of it.” Yet he was self- 
possessed, A man need not know what he 
is thinking of, but he must think that he 
thinks that he knows what he is thinking 
about. This amused the audience. 

The following resolution, prepared by 
the General Secretary for Canada, was 
read and adopted at the elowiug session: 

Resolved: That this Theosophical World 
Congress hereby express its ample satis- 
faction with the arrangements made by the 
local committee for its general organiza- 
tion and comfort; that we especially recog- 
nize the courage and spirit with which 
they faced the heavy financial and other 
responsibilities; that we regard the selee- 
tion of the Stevens Hotel with its efficient 
service, its unexcelled elevator equipment, 
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its cooperation, and its general spacious 
modernity as most felicitous; that we 
tender onr best thanks to Mr. L. W. 
Rogers, president of the American Theo- 
sophical Society and to Miss Dygraaf of 
the Netherlands, joint secretaries of the 
Congress; to Mr. Ray Harden, secretary- 
treasurer; to Mrs. H. Kay Campbell, sec- 
retary to the president; to Mr. Robert 
Logan of the Announcement Committee; 
to Miss Mavis Parker, registration secre- 
tary; as well as to the long list of volunteer 
helpers in all departments who by their 
diligence and devotion contributed to the 
success of the meetings, and the ease and 
convenience of delegates; and that to all 
these we express our indebfedness and onr 
gratitude for the part they have played in 
the material phases of what has become a 
memorable historic event in the history of 
the Theosophical Movement, an occasion of 
frankness and freedom, of fraternal and 
cordial feeling, and of enduring recogni- 
tion of the spirit of loving service. 


Last Word for Peace. 


In closing the Congress, Mrs. Besant 
made her announcement regarding the 
change of the seat of publication of her 
magazine, and the suggestion of a resolu- 
tion in favour of Peace. “We are now 
as a Society,” she said, “standing for 
Brotherhood and therefore for Peace. You 
have placed as the Ruler over your great 
Republie one who alone among the desola- 
tion of the world war in Europe carried on 
a work which gave relief to the suffering, 
courage to the wounded. Jet us send him, 
a telegram telling him that we look to him 
more than to any one among all the rulers 
of the world to stand as champion of Peace 
as he can mightily do; to proclaim to the 
world that America will not again permit a 
fratricidal war to break out among the 
nations.” The nations must learn to settlo 
their disputes by peace and not by the 
brutal abitrament of war, and this must 
be by the declaration that war shall be ont- 


lawed among us, she said. Mr. Hoover 
was the fitting president of the Republic, 
she thought, and the world might rejoice 
that it had spoken the word that made 
peace inevitable. If they signified approval 
the message would be sent and with good 
will for he had done so inuch for peace and 
showed the way to peace, and so they might 
join in their farewell to war, their welcome 
to.the Brotherhood of Man. 
mm X 

Canadian members of the Society at the 
Congress included Mr. .and Mrs. Ernest 
Jackson, Toronto; Miss Simkins, Toronto; 
Miss Norah Jackson, Los Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, and Mr. Peter Swanson, 
Calgary, Alta; and the General Secretary 
and Mrs. Smythe. A lady from London, 
Ontario, who wrote saying she would come, 


‘did not appear. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, ow 
smelt, but ia perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man ia his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decrear of his life, hia reward, 
his punishment. 

These trutha, which are as great as ig 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 

mm l 
And in Thy love may we abide, 
Estranged from none by wrath or pride; 
Among ourselves at unity, 
And with all else in charity. 

—Old Bohemian Hymn. 
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- THE SONG OF THE SEEKERS 


We are the seekers who long have sought 
The message of spheres unseen, 

We are the minds that the years have 

wrought 

To wisdom and hearts serene; 

We are the thinkers of worlds of thought, 
The dreamers of endless dreams, 

We are the souls that at times have caught 
The vision of higher themes. 


We are the voice of the wind and sea 
That sings of a Law supreme, 

We are the prophets of worlds to be, 
We have our dreams to dream; 

We are the keepers who guard the key 
' That leads to Eterna) Truth, 

We are the eyes that forever see 
The purpose of Age and Youth. 


We are the seekers—we seek to know, 
And in the knowing to find 

The truest way that the Soul must go 
For Beauty and Peace of Mind. 

We are the music of stars at night, 
A pulse in the changeless scheme, 

We are the seekers who seek the light, 
‘We have our dreams to dream. 


Vernal Bronson House. 


BOOKS ON THEOSOPHY 

AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
Especially of the earlier editions, 
are often hard to secure. I have 
special facilities for filling such 
orders and would be pleased to know 
your wishes. 


My “SUGGESTIONS FOR READ- 
ING” will be sent you on request. 


.N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) 


Forget your various gurus, your various 
paths, your various types, your various 
temperaments. There is only one Master 
in the world, only one Teacher, only one 
Source, and if you touch that Source, if 
you drink at that Source, then you will 
help humanity. The Beloved whom we 
follow, is everything. When you think 
of him, when you are part of him, when he 
is yourself, you forget your temperaments 
and types. All of us are one, all want 
happiness, al] want Truth, all want to be 
free.—J. Krishnamurti in March Star 
Bulletin. 

m SE e $ 

A man must invest himself near at hand 
and in common things, and be content with 
a steady and moderate return, if he would 
know the blessedness of a cheerful heart. 
—Burroughs. 


BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PHYSICS 
Thos. A. Willson .. za $1.00 
Invaluable for the beginner 4 in “the 
knowledge of Theosophy. 


THE EVIDENCE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 
Dr. Jerome A. Anderson .........+..$1.00 


Unexcelled in the clearness of its state- 
ments. 


ESOTERIC CHARACTER OF 
THE GOSPELS. 
H. P. Blavatsky wo. csesseeeesnaes $1.00 


COURSE IN PUBLIO SPEAKING. 
Roy Mitchell .............. 
Written specially for 
Students. 
HINTS ON THE STUDY OF 
THE £ D. 
Roy Mitchell wvcscccsscsecccssssoeesees 100 


Theosophical 


- ONLY A FEW OF THE ABOVE NOW LEFT. 


THE BLAVATSKY INSTITUTE 


52 ISABELLA STREET 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


An arrangement has been made by 
which Mr. Ernest Wood will broadeast 
from WEAF, the well-known New York 
Station, for five Friday afternoons at 4.30 
beginning on September 20, This is an 
opportunity for Theosophists to tune in 
and to get their friends to listen. 


m MH MR. 


Mrs. Charles Lazenby has written to say 
that she is bringing out a collected edition 
of her late husband’s writings, including 
an ordinary edition and a special de luxe 
edition of “The Servant” with Epilogue. 
Copies should be ordered from William 
McLellan & Co., printers and publishers, 
240 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland. We 
feel sure that many of the late Mr. Lazen- 
by’s friends will hasten to place their 
orders for this memorial to the life of an 
earnest Theosophical worker.. 


Tributes in one day’s mail include— 
“Your Canadian Theosophist was superb.” 
—“Among Theosophie and similar pub- 
lications coming regularly into thia house- 
hold, your magazine is quite the most 
warmly human.” ——‘Sorry to have been so 
late in renewing; surely enjoy your maga- 
zine.” —“One dollar for renewal of my 
subscription to your magazine which I read 
with great pleasure and appreciation of its 
adherence to the original teachings.” 

mm KR 

We are sorry to say that subscribors con- 
tinue to send in cheques from the United 
States that. cost us anywhere from 15 to 
25 cents to cash. Why can they not en- 
close a dollar bill which costs them nothing 
in excess and gives us our due? 
subscribers write in about the tenth or the 
week around the 15th complaining that 
they have not received the Magazine yet. 
As we only send it out on the 15th, and 
it does not go by air mail—yet, it would be 
well to postpone complaints till the 20th at 
least. 

mm 

Mrs. J. A. Crampton Chalk has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “Why the Secret 
Doctrine should Not be called Buddhism.” 
The object of the pamphlet is not wholly 
indicated in the title, an object which 
nobody who knows anything of Theosophy 
will find fault with. But it is allied with 
the idea of discrediting two of the most 
faithful disciples that Madam Blavatsky 
has in the world to-day, and this is one of 
the difficulties of the Theosophical Move- 
ment. Hardly one of the disciples can be 
found to admit that any other disciple is 
in any respect worthy. Mrs. Cleather and 
Mr. Crump, whom Mrs. Chalk attacks, are 


living in Buddhist lands, and quite natur- - 


ally point out to Buddhists that Theosophy 
and the Secret Doctrine are the basis of 
Buddhism. Living in Christian lands we 
similarly point out that Theosophy is 
Christianity. Mrs. Chalk should consider 
what is the matter with her. 


Some | 


Mr. N. W. J. Haydon, formerly presi- 
dent of one of the Boston Lodges and vice- 
- president at one time of the Toronto Lodge 
has prepared a little leaflet, giving the 
aims and objects of the Theosophical 
Society, with a list of books under the 
headings Introductory, Fundamentals, De- 
velopment, Devotional, Mysticism, Nature 
of Man, Occultism, Religious Problems, 
Reincarnation and Reference. The list is 
certainly eclectic, and might be criticized 
rather for its inclusiveness rather than for 
its omissions. We would certainly prefer 
©. E. Woods’ “The Gospel of Rightness,” 
for example, to Leadbeater’s “The Chris- 
tian Creed.” But readers must learn to 
develop their own intuition, and rely on 
their common sense so as not to be led 
away by psychie “revelations” and vagaries 
of that description. Mr. Haydon’s list 
will be of.value to students and we would 
recommend them to the two sections, 
_ Fundamentals and Reference. Mr. Haydon 
supplies all kinds of books, old and new, 
‘out of print and second-hand, and will 
advise correspondents regarding their pur- 
chases. Hig address is 564 Pape Avenue, 
Toronto, 6, Ontario. 
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“A great deal has been written about 
Katherine Mayo’s book “Mother India,” 
and undue prominence has been given it, 
as was indeed intended. Antidotes have 
abounded, and Mr. Ernest Wood has spent 
an inmense amount of time and labour on 
a new book showing up Miss Mayo’s ani- 
mus. Mrs. Cousins—Margaret E. Cous- 
ins, B.Mus., has done enough in an eight- 
page pamphlet to upset all Miss Mayo’s 
contentions. A paragraph will illustrate. 
“T have lived in India for twelve years in 
intimate friendship with the women of 
India, with its students and with its 
politica] and social reformers. I am 
neither a government servant, nor con- 
nected with official nor missionary circles. 
T am a lover of humanity, and. work for it 
through ‘seeking the advancement of 
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womanhood to an equality of honour and 
opportunity with manhood. My work 
along these lines was viewed so favourably 
that I was the first woman Honorary 
Magistrate appointed in India. These 
facts give me the power to pass judgment 
on Miss Mayo’s book, and, while my ex- 
perience corroborates a large number of 
her facts and illustrations regarding sex, 
health, untouchability, and the treatment 
of animals, I aver that the total impression 
that she conveys to any reader, either in- 
side or outside India, is cruelly and 
wickedly untrue.” 
m mR e 3 

_ Dear Brother Stokes, who never knows 
his friends from his enemics, accounts for 
the falling off in the Canadian Scction, as 
he calls it, as attributable to the “policy of 
inviting lecturers who belong to other soci- 
eties or movements, or who have private 
societies of their own and who aro simply 
looking for fresh cows to milk.” We have 
no doubt that “Great Sifter is the name of 
the Heart Doctrine,” and that many mem- 
bers find themselves attracted elsewhere 
after having had a glimpse of the teachings 
of Theosophy. It is no loss to a Society to 
lose those who prefer to follow a leader or 
teacher rather than puzzle out the “Small 
old path stretching far away” for them- 
selves. But the breadth and liberality of 
the real Theosophical platform does not 
debar anyone from standing upon it who 
professes to teach the philosophy and prac- 
tice of Brotherhood. If some members do 
not fully recognize the superiority of the 
Theosophical platform in this respect to 
others, the loss is theirs and not the 
Society’s. But Mr. Stokes overlooked the 
fact that 42 of the 56 losses were in the 
Toronto Lodge. It has been generally felt 
that the absence of Mr. Kartar Singh dur- 
ing the whole of last winter since he went 
to Vancouver, and gave up the Treasure- 
ership, has been responsible for the lapse, 
as he was a most efficient collector of the 
gdues. It is unfortunate that the sole test 
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of membership is the payment of five cents 
a week and as long as there is no one to 
collect it the members fall into neglect of 
payment. We believe the majority of them 
have already paid up. If they have not, 
their devotion to the cause is not so ardent 
as to be of any deep loss to the energies of 
the Lodge. Ail the same their membership 
is welcome, and they have their place and 
their duty just as much as the oldest and 
the most sacrificing. Another cause given 
for the lapse is the fact that since the presi- 
dent has been living in another city the 
Lodge decided to abandon its monthly meet- 
ings, so that no opportunity has been given 
for the members to meet together. The Sun- 
day evening meeting is an open meeting 
for the public as well as the members and 
does not offer the opportunity for free dis- 
cussion and social reunion that a Lodge 
meeting should, 
mam Mm OR 

There is nothing hid that shall not be 
revealed; there is nothing done in the 
secret chamber that shal] not be proclaimed 
on the house-top. So said an old sage. It 
often takes a long time for the truth to 
come out, but sooner or later it comes, if 
we are like those described in the Bhagav- 


ad Gita as “not peering about.” It has long - 


been my rule not to ask questions. I have 
had some problems that puzzled me con- 
siderably, but implicitly trusting Great 
Karma, I have always been satisfied that 
the answer would come when the time was 
ripe. This day, September 7, I had a 
pamphlet placed in my hands which ex- 
plains a whole lot of things of which I had 
been ignorant. I had been ordered for my 
health after a breakdown early in 1897 to 
resort to a sea voyage. Accordingly I 
sailed for Ireland in the summer of that 
year, on a trading steamer, ‘through the 
kindness of the late James Carruthers, 
whose wife was 2 member of the Toronto 
T. S. I remained in Ireland till December, 
1898, and during that time all sorts of 
things happened to the ‘Theosophicaj 


Society in America. I heard nothing of 
these except in a letter I received from a 
friend who had attended the Chicago Con- 
gress of the T. S, in America, a Jong letter, 
which impressed itself upon me by the fact 
that I had to pay 48 cents surplus postage 
for it. This letter was written from one 
who had sided with Mrs. ‘Tingley at the 
Convention and naturally all the argu- 
ments were from that point of view. It 
sounded all right, and I accepted my 
friend’s judgment on the matter. When I 
returned at the end of the year I was 
commissioned by Mrs. Tingley to make a 
leeture tour of the United States and Can- 
ada, preparatory to the big Convention to 
be held in May, 1899 at Point Loma. All 
that is another and a long story. What 
amazed me was the cold shoulder that my 
friends of the opposition turned to me. I 
thought as much of them as. ever. I held 
the same doctrines. I followed the same 
policy. I had not changed in any way. 
But I was ignorant of all that had happened 
on the inside. I am still ignorant on many 
matters. One of my dearest friends was 
the late Mrs. Archibald Keightley, form- 
erly Mrs. Julia Campbell Ver Planck. 
She was much the finest writer on The- 
osophy in America. She was the editor 
and part author of that invaluable book, 
“Letters That Have Helped Me.” She 
contributed valuable articles to my little 
magazine, The Lamp. One signed with 
her pen name, Jasper Niemand, appeared 
in February, 1900, “Lest We Forget,” 


which I have intended severdl times to re- ~ 


produce. This, however, by the way. 
There grew up an astonishing coldness to- 
wards me on the part of these friends, and 
this pamphlet, perhaps affords an explan- 
ation. It reveals a depth of. obliquity on 


the part of Mr. August Neresheimer that 


I could not have suspected without these 
documents. But here they are, after the 
woman who drove him to such perfidy has 
died as the result of a motor accident. 
Mr. -Neresheimer had acted towards Mra. 
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Keightley as he acted towards me in May, 
1899, but I never knew anything about the 
part he played in his role of fellow trustee 
with Mrs. Keightley of Mr. Judge’s Maga- 
zine and publishing property until I saw 
this pamphlet to-day. I suppose my friends 
thought I knew of all this. Where ignor- 
ance is bliss it is certainly folly to be wise. 
Mre. Keightley’s pamphlet is a $6-page 
document, and is a revelation of the im- 
moral control Mrs. Tingley exereized over 
her followers. I have only had the loan of 
this pamphlet, which is entitled “The 
Future of the Theosophical Publishing 
Company” and would be glad if anyone 
could supply me with a copy to add to the 
other archives which I have been accum- 
nlating. 


AMONG THE LODGES. 


REPORT OF VISIT OF MR. AND 
_ MRS. GEOFFREY HODSON. 


On August 18th and 19th, the Montreal 
Lodge had the great pleasure of having 
Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Hodson of London, 
England, with them, as they passed 
through the City on their way to the Chi- 
cago Convention. On Sunday afternoon 
(the 18th) Mr. Hodson gave the members 
a most illuminating talk, showing the way 
to true Seership. On Monday evening he 
addressed a public meeting, the subject 
being “Clairvoyance and the Hidden 
Power of Man”. This meeting was special- 
ly called, as the Lodge is closed during the 
months of July and August, but it brought 
a capacity audience to the Lodge Room. 
Mr. Hodson cleared his subject of the 
popular misconceptions which surround 
“Clairvoyance”, and placed it upon a 
sound, logical basis as an extension of 

_ existing faculties, which must in the 
ordinary course of human development be 
awakened, and laid particular stress on the 
absolute necessity for proper preparation, 
life discipline and impersonal motive in the 
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unfoldment of the possibilities before us. 
A writer of note, Mr. Hodson has pub- 
lished a number of works, amongst which 
“The Science of Seership” is just off the 
press. The speaker in his lectures pre- 
sented angles of thought, so seldom dealt 
with in our Lodges, and they should be of 
inestimable benefit to the serious student, 
especially to those who understand the deep 
purposes of life, and are trying to live the 


„middle path, the hardest of all to follow. 


One of the most gratifying incidents in the 
public attendance was the presence of 
young people, friends of members, for it is 
not always we gather the young with us. 
The Montreal Lodge has been most fortun- 
ate in the past few months to bave had 
such speakers as Mr. Hodson and Mr. 
Clark, both. of whom dealing with the 
subject of true Seership, though following 
different lines of thought. These speak- 
ers should bring a new era and real 
brotherhood to our Lodge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodson endeared themselves to all they 
came in contact with and we hope to have 
them with us again. During their stay in 
the City they were the gueats of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Griffiths. 
E. E. B. 


FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


Mr. Peter Freeman is one of six The- 
osophists who are members of the present 
British Parliament, the others being 
George Lansbury; D. Graham Pole, John 
Seurr, H. C. Charleton and Ben Tillett. 
Lord de la Warr is a Theosophist in the 
House of Lords. 


mR E m 3 


Mr. Harry R. Tallman, so long the 
energetic and able secretary of the Toronto 
Lodge, had the misfortune to lose his 
mother, who died on September 4. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tallman had celebrated their Golden 
Wedding last Christmas, and this was the 
first bereavement in the family. 
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Miss Kamensky, Miss Clara Codd, and 
Mr. Peter Freeman passed through Mont- 


, real on their way to Chicago and were met 


by Mrs. Griffiths. Mr. Freeman had time 


to call between trains at Headquarters in 


Toronto on the Monday evening before the 
Congress, and as the Lodge Executive was 
in session he had an opportunity of meeting 
a number of the menibers at the Theosophi- 
cal Hall, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LODGES OMITTED. 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist— When 
Mr. Clark, recent lecturer for the Canadian 
Section T. S. finishes his report on the con- 
dition of the various lodges, it is to be 
hoped that he comments on those two not 
previously mentioned, and presumably best 
known by him, viz, Orpheus and Van- 
couver. Without his opinion on these two, 


` the picture is incomplete. 


Member of Can. Section. 
August 25th, 1929. 


O CANADA 


Alone among the various Sections of 
the Theosophical Society, the Canadian 
Section has preserved some degree of “in- 
dependence of thought and action. The 
history of the Society for the past twenty 
years has been one of progressive <eteri- 
oration. As oue by one the ancient The- 
osophical landmarks were removed and the 
cult of personal devotion skilfully substi- 
tuted, the more intelligent und independent 
of the Society’s members withdrew in dis- 
couragement and despair, leaving the 
Lodges in the possession of the more de- 
pendent and immature types who had no 
other wish than to read what was given to 
them, believe what they were told and 
follow obediently the path laid down for 
them. And strange and fantastic that 
path was to prove. Roman Catholic the- 
ology, a new branch of the Apostolie Suc- 


ecasion, an Adventist cult which developed 
into a cult of a “World Teacher,” a “World 
Religion,” a “World Mother,” a “King of 
the World”—these are merely a few of 
the astonishing vagaries which were pro- 
vided for the elect—and the elect obedient- 
ly swallowed them all. 

Canada alone among the national Soei- 
eties fared better: a creditably high per- 
centage of the Canadian members refused 
to associate themselves with these astonish- 
ing and deplorable developiments, but 
looked on with feelings in which amuse- 
ment and disgust were curiously blended. 
This was partly at least, due to the Editor 
of the Canadian Theosophist, the columns 
of which have been courageously kept 
open to a discussion and criticism of the 
strange ways in which the Society was be- 
ing led. Also, the work of the late Mr. 
Lazenby undoubtedly helped to keep the 
Canadian Section free from ecclesiastical 
superstition; theological cobwebs could 
not exist in that robust presence, and 
priest-craft was his pet abhorrence. The 
vigorous work of Mr. Roy Mitchel], too, 
must be mentioned in the story of Canada’s 
exemption from the general psychic de- 
bauch. These three stalwarts are largely 
accountable for the better conditions in 
Canada, and enrionsly enough, Toronto 
Lodge can lay elaiin to them all! 


We have arrived at a strange and critic- 


al juncture in the history of the Society. 
So much devastation has been wrought, so 
much confusion and superstition and 
psychic “Authority” has been introduced 
and so firmly established that T do not for’ 
a moment profess to know whethcr the 
restoration of the Society to sonnd The- 
osophical Principles is a possibility; but 
if it is, of one thing I am sure—that 
Canada has a nnique opportunity to play a 
leading part in this great work. Think 
for a moment of the importance to Western 
civilization if the great Aryan Philosophy 


could again be declared in all its austere | 


and soul-satisfying grandeur! 


Canada’s contribution has up till now 
- been a negative one—and I do not see how 
it could well have been otherwise; is it 
possible for us to enter upon the positive 
phase of the work now that the hour for 
action has come? It is for the members 
of the Canadian Section to reflect deeply 
on these things and become perfectly clear 
as to the nature of the qualities required 
in us if Canada is to be the vivifying 
centre through which spiritual life shall 
again flow into the Theosophical Society. 
And this great result ig actually possible 
—if there can be found men and women 
of the requisite quality. But onr gift 
must be a positive one; And we must not 
confuse the issue with vague, emotional 
thinking. 

The varied contributions which people 
of different temperaments have to make 
` to the Theosophical Movement is some- 
times compared to an orchestral perform- 
ance—and the simile is a most excellent 
one and could hardly be bettered. Every 
diverse gift in our complex human nature 
has a potential value in the great Theoso- 
phical Movement, and the more dissimilar 
the gifts, the richer the harmony. 

But—and here is the point which is so 
often overlooked in our hasty and vague 
use of simile and metaphor—before our 
temperamental gifts and qualities can be 
of use in concerted music, they must be 
trained and disciplined until they conform 
to the strict and complicated laws of 
harmony. And the training is often a long 

and arduous process, demanding a great 
devotion which knows no weariness or dis- 
eouragement so that the requisite skill be 
gained. And yet how fatally often do our 
` Theosophical students talk and proceed as 
if the production of orchestrated harmony 
were a very simple and easy thing—as if 
anyone who possessed an instrument and 
a musica] bent could quite fittingly come 
forward, enter the orchestra and tootle his 
cornet, scrape his. fiddle or blow his horn 
according to his own untutored fancy! 
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When we use the splendid and extremely 
fitting simile of an orchestra to. picture 
more clearly to ourselves the working of 
the Theosophical Movement, why do we 
so easily forget the long and devoted hours 
of toil—often weary and discouraging— 
necessary to master our instrpinent suffi- 
ciently to take a creditable part in a great 
orchestral performance? And shall we 
Theosophical members demand less of our- 
selves than this! Is the Harmony we 
think of such a poor thing that any casual 
group of foolish, undisciplined people can 
compass it? Shall we not rise to a more 
adequate conception of what is required 
of us fittingly to represent to our gener- 
ation the world’s greatest and most ancient 
Philosophy? Can we not see that this 
task will demand the very best that is in 
us-—and that the best is none too good! 

In a future article I hope to take up in 
some detail a consideration of this process 
of fitting ourselves for the high adventure 
of restoring Theosophy to the Theosophical 
Society. 

Wm. ©. Clark. 


Vancouver. 


THE STUDY OF “THE VOICE 
OF THE SILENCE.” 


By James Morgan Pryse. 
Prelude, Paraphrased from Fragment I. 


The small old path that upward winds 
from earth, 
From all its misery and futile strife, 
Leads to the bliss of freedom from rebirth, 
To hallowed wisdom and eternal life. 
That path is followed only by the few 
Who seek self-knowledge, free from fear 
and doubt: 
For he who looks Within may find the 
l True; 
He vainly seeke who only looke Without. 


What here is written is for those in whom 
The inner life is quickening, as when 


sae anata 


, 
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The babe stirs faintly in the mother’s 
womb— 
Disciples, few among the sons of men, 
Who, seeking holy Wisdom, may discern 
The path that leads to heavenly happi- 
ness, 
But who, untaught, unwarned, have yet 
to learn 
The perils of the path, the strife and 
etress 
Which rend the soul when forces that have 
lain 
Dormant for ages in the man of sin 
Awake, and psychic faculties regain 
Perception of the wondrous worlds 
within, 
Whoe’er would journey to the inmost 
heaven, 
Where dwells the everliving Self of him, 
Must run the hazard of the regions seven 
That lie beyond the Mid-world’s portal 


grim, 
The psychic regions of Tnsion, where 
Pitfalls and perils passing speech 
abound ; 


But he, if pure, and strong to do and dare, 
Attains the kingdom of the Solar- 
crowned. 


The true disciple who has made his choice 
To follow Wisdom’s lofty, toilsome way, 
And who would hear and comprehend her 
voice, 
Must learn to fix his mind, nor let it 
stray: 
In deepest meditation holding fast 
A single concept—some one sacred thing 
Among subjective truths or being classed — 
His thoughts repressed, his will un- 
wavering, 
His consciousness, turned inwardly, with- 
drawn 
From all the things objective, which per- 
tain 
To this external world—Delusion’s s spawn 
Which fill the mind o’er which the 
senses reign. 
‘Three states of consciousness, which cor- 
respond 
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To waking, dreaming, and undreaming 


sleep, 
Are known through meditation; and 
beyond 
Extends the fourth, which in its vaster 
sweep 


‘Touches omniscience. He who can attune 
His consciousness to these transcendent 


states 
May enter then, at will, the Worlds triune 
‘And reach the realm wherein the 


Master waits. 


But ere the visiou-power ean be achieved 
The soul must first be clarified, to find 
The tranquil forces that are ne’er perceived 
Until the heart has melodized the mind. 
Then closed must be the doors of outer 
sight 
To all illusions; for the fleshy eyes 
But open on the world’s illusive light, 
Which Nature wears as her supreme 
disguise. 
Before the devotee can be endued 
With holy inner hearing, he must know 
Calmness of soul, and from his ears exelude 
All sounds that vibrate in the world 
below: 
His mind in meditation so profound 
Must be absorbed that he will pay no 
heed 
To any thought-distracting sight or sound 
Than he were blind and deaf in very 
deed. 


Thus having risen above the fond desire 
For objects of perception, forms evolved 
From matter by the demiurgic fire, 
Let the diseiple, steadfast and resolved, 
Seek out the covert King who rules unseen 
The outer senses, and the soul deludes, 
Enshapes thought-images of things terrene, 
‘And filla with fantasies the finitudes. 
This King, whose subjects ever wander 
through 
Tilusion’s maze, is Mind, the overgrown 
Diseursive Reason, that excludes the True. 
Him the disciple must perforce de- 
throne: 


' For when this image-making mind is 


brought 
To perfect stillness, and the mental field 
Ts bare of every shadowy shupe of thought, 
And all the senses are securely sealed ; 
When the disciple’s bady, mortal-born, 
To him as wraith-like and unreal seems 
As do, on his awaking in the morn, 
The half-remembered forms that filled 
his dreams; 
When, every sense external thus sup- 
pressed, 
Of all objective things, the Many, none 


Can reach him or detain him from his 


uest, , 
And a the Silence he perceives the One; 
The inner Sound that fills the sacred 
Peace, 
Where soul-deluding sounds are never 
heard— 
Then only shall his soul obtain release 
From earth’s dark sphere, where Truth 
ie sepulehred. 
Then only, not till then, shall he attain 
The kingdom of the Self, the Wisdom- 
sphere, 
Where truths kept hidden from the world 
profane 
Are lucid to the vision of the Seer. 


‘But een when sight and hearing are un- 


sealed, 
Ere he can memorize and comprehend 
The Mysteries by the inner Self revealed 
He first must cause his lower mind to 


blend 
With his own Nous, the Lord of Cosmic 
Day, 
Uniting thus the Teacher and the 
Taught, 


As Beanty’s form, erc modelled in the clay, 

Must be united with the sculptor’s 
thought. l 

Thus shall the Soul attain the goal it seeks, 

Shall hear, and in its memory enshrine 


The truths imparted by the Voice that 


speaks 
Out of the Silence, in the Realm Divine. 
(To be continued. ) 
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MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 


(Continued from Page 191.) 
NIRVANA 


The spiritual Ego of man moves in eternity 
like a pendulum between the hours of life and 
death, But if these hours marking the poriods 
of terrestrial and spiritual life are limited in 
their duration, and if the very number of such 
stagea in eternity between sleep and awakening, 
illusion and reality, had its beginning and’ its 
end, on the other hand the spiritual ‘* Pilgrim’? 
is eternal.—M- . 


The essential feature of the esoteric 
philosophy is the conception of a principle 
of unity as underlying the infinite produc- 
tions of nature. This has been sufficiently 
demonstrated already, and if appreciated, 
it then becomes comparatively an easy task 
to have some idea of the destiny of Being, 
as that also of every individual item in the 
scheme of nature. 

All things have sprung from One—out 
of homogeneity into heterogeneity—to one 
they all tend; the final endeavour of each 
unit is to recognize its oneness with all. 
This state has been called Nirvana. There 
are many degrees of it, however; indeed in 
the evolution of the lowest to the highest 
many “Nirvanas” may be said to be real- 
ized. Fror a lower aspect it is simply the 
bringing of any entity into a state of har- 
mony with its surroundings. Thus the 
Chinese gay that the animals enter Nirvana 
when they become civilized. But from a 
higher point of view, it is the total merging 
of the consciousness of individuality of any 
unit into that more complete nature of 
which it forms a part. For example, a drop 
of water might be said to have attained 
to its highest power, ite Nirvana, when it 
had identified itself with the larger body 
of fluid to which it belonged; likewise a 
leaf, if it merged its individual life in that 
of the branch of which it was born; or the 
branch, if it felt itself the tree; or the tree, 
if it cast into the earth for its essential 
life. Fach would have extended its sphere 
of being, and by the consciousness of unity 
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thus established, attained peace, arising 
out of freedom from its former sense of 
separateness. And as a lesser unit, joining 
its individuality with that whole of which 
it forms a part, finds itself a member of a 
greater world, so also the latter, identify- 
ing itself with a yet more complete nature, 
recognizes a still more perfect harmony. 
This constant assertion of greater har- 
monies in the universe constitutes the real 
progress of the “Pilgrim” in its journey 
chome.” 


Each stage of perfection thus reached, 
‘each more complete individuality evoked 
by the monad, gives it at first the idea of 
finality. It is only after much association 
with its new condition that it discovers 
that such is not yet an entirely complete 
one; that there are still yet loftier peaks 
to scale, wider fields of Being to investi- 
gate. “Nothing is permanent except the 
one hidden absolute existence, which con- 
tains in itself the noumena of all realities. 

Whatever plane our consciousness 
may be acting in, both we and the things 
belonging to that plane are, for the time 
being, our only realities. As we rise in 
the seale of development we perceive that 
during the stages through which we have 
passed we mistook shadows for realities, 
and the upward progress of the ego is a 
series of progressive awakenings, each ad- 
vance bringing with it the idea that now, 
at last, we have reached “reality ;” but only 
when we shall have reached the absolute 
Consciousness, and blended our own with 
it, shall we be free from the delusions pro- 
duced by Maya.”* 


This identification of individual life 
with the sum-total of consciousness—uni- 
versal life—has been the goal of every re- 
ligious system. The Zoroastrian is called 
upon to “hasten to the Light;” the Bud- 
dhist aspires to his “Nirvana;” the Hindu 
asks for rest in the “Bosom of Brahm;” 
the Hebrew, for rest in the “Bosom of 
A-brahm;” the Christian would become 
“one with God.” 


* The Seeret Doctrine. Vol. I., pagea 39, 40. 
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It will be seen at once that a vast dis- 
tinction must exist in the degree and kind 
of their development between those beings 
that are without the element of self-con- 
sciousness and those that have it. With the 
first Nirvana is merely the sliding into a 
state of passive harmony; the second 
carries the power of individuality. The re- 
taining of self-consciousness, yet evolving 
perfect consciousness and existing in abso- 
lute harmony with all things and on all 
planes, is said to be the greatest bliss 
known, the sum-total of strength, In part 
it fulfills the purpose of the Universe in 
manifesting itself as individual lives—to 
evolve seif-consciousness within itself. It 
is possible on earth to man alone. He 
alone, of all beings, can reach the highest 
state in this solar Manvantara, for no other 
composite being has the manasic element 
in it. 

What the state of Nirvana is for the 
monad that has attained self-consciousness 
—the human monad, Atma-Buddhi-Manas 
has been the subject of more controversy 
among eastern Buddhist pandits than al- 
most any other. And it has reflected itself 
-among western orientalists. Some have 
maintained that the Nirvana of Gautama’s 

* doctrine, signifying as it does the fulness 
of Being, is equivalent to annihilation. 
This arises out of the limitations of the 
mental faculty to comprehend such state. 
“All that words can convey,” writes Mr. 
Sinnett,* “is that Nirvana is a sublime 
state of conscious rest in omniscience. It 
would be ludicrous, after all that has gone 
before, to turn to the various discussions 
which have been carried on by students of 
exoteric Buddhism as to whether Nirvana 
does or does not mean annihilation. World- 
ly similes fall short of indicating the feel- 
ing with which the graduates of esoteric 
science regard such a question. Does the 
last penalty of the law mean the highest 
honour of the peerage? Is a wooden spoon 
the emblem of the most illustrious pre- 
eminence in learning? Such questions as 
these but faintly symbolize the extrava- 


"Esoteric Buddhism, page 236. 
6 
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gance of the question whether Nirvana is 
“held by Buddhism to be equivalent to an- 
nihilation. And in some, to us inconceiv- 
able, way the state of para-Nirvana is 
spoken of as immeasurably higher than 
that of Nirvana,” 

Above all things it is important to 
` recollect that Nirvana is a condition or 
state of the soul, or spiritual ego, not a 
locality. It is not a place where the 
destiny of man lies, but is the transfusing 
of his individual mind into the universal 
soul-esserice. And the state can be reached 
while the physical body is alive as after 
its dissolution. During life it is called 
Samadhi, At such periods, when the ego 
has separated itself entirely from physical 
life, has entered the ineffable condition of 
Nirvana, the body remains in a sort of 
cataleptic condition, one of suspended 
animation, and to all intents and purposes 
dead. Its inner principles have fled, and 
resolved themselves into the more ethereal 
natures of the world. 

This high eestatic condition of bliss 
reached, the only question is if the soul will 
evor return from it. To pass into Nirvana 
means a cessation of any further possibility 
of individual development, or of aiding 
other selves to that end. The ego has run 
its course, it has attained the object of its 
setting forth, has reared individual life. 
And proportionately as success has crowned 
its efforts, is it entitled to blissful rest. 
But to accept its well-earned peace is to 
divorce itself from the power of rendering 
further aid to nature in her great labour, 
that of evolving individual existences. 
Therefore those wise ones who have at- 
tained liberty—‘freedom from rebirth”— 
and Nirvana, are, among the trans Hima- 
layan Brothers, regarded as selfish if they 
accept Nirvana. They are the Buddhas 


of Selfishness, the Pratyeka Buddhas, as 
opposed to the Buddhas of Compassion, 
those who renounce nirvanic bliss “to help 
mankind.” 

The fact that the ego should have the 
-power to return to earth-life after having 
attained the condition of Nirvana, contains 
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a greater mystery than the writer is pre- 
pared to state his ability to explain. It is 
a teaching of the esoteric doctrine; but only 
those who have made the great journey can 
have any idea of its mystery. That the 
ego-spirit can, and frequently does return, 
however, is exemplified in the lives of such 
as, Gautama and all the greater sages of 
the world. These are the divines of earth 
who are said to walk “the fourth path of 
holiness.” 


It will be apparent that death to so ex- 
alted a being as one who had attained and 
renounced Nirvana, could searcely be called 
death at all. At best it would be but’ a 
“shuffling off this mortal coil.” ‘The death 
of the body would simply mean the dis- 
solution of the lowest and most physical 
instrument. The adept could then live for 
ages in his next form, his astral counter- 
part, untrammelled with the desires ter- 
restrial—which must to some extent affect 
all who dwell in the flesh,—and living 


_thus, aid nature in her dev clopment of man, 


man in the development of himself. Such 
adepts are known to exist. Unseen of 
man, they labour to shield him from falling 
into deeper sin and misery than has already 
become his lot. They are called the 
Nirmanakayas of Compassion. They in- 
earnate from age to age as the greater 
avatars, the saviours of the world. Of such 
were Gautama, Jesus, and many whose 
names rest unknown; who worked silently, 
perhaps through others, for the regenera- 
tion, the upraising of mankind. Yet even 
the highest of the earth’s more perfected 
beings cannot entirely avoid the issue of 
life. As surely as night follows day, as 
the state of waking leads to the condition 
of rest, is it that the time will come when 
even the most active natures must be 
plunged into the nirvanic sleep, animals, 
men, nirmanakayas, gods, planets, uni- 
verses alike. This is when the whole cosmos 
passes into its Pralaya, at the close of a 
Day of life. The monads of all must then 
return into their primary state of oneness, 
to.re-emerge only when again the grent 
thrill of activity awakes the sleeping 
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worlds. This universal sleep is called the 
state of Paranirvana. “In Paranirvana— 
when Pralaya will have reduced not only 
material and physical bodies, but even the 
spiritual Ego (s) to their original principle 
—-the Past, Present, and even Future 
Humanities, like all things, will be one and 
the same. Everything will have re-entered 
the Great Breath. In other words, every- 
thing will be ‘merged in Brahma’ or the 
divine unity. 


“Ts this annihilation, as some think? 
Or Atheism, as other critics—the worship- 
ers of a personal deity and believers in an 
unphilosophical paradise—are inclined to 
suppose? Neither. It is worse than use- 
less to return to the question of implied 
atheism in that which is spiritually of a 
most refined character. To see in Nirvana 
annihilation amounts to saying of a man 
plunged in a sound dreamless sleep—one 
that leaves no impression on the physical 
memory and brain, because the sleeper’s 
Higher Self is in its original state of 
absolute consciousness during those hours 
—that he, too, is annihilated. The latter— 
simile answers only to one side of the 
question,—-the most material; since re- 
absorption is by no means such a ‘dreamless 
sleep,’ but, on the contrary, absolute exist- 
ence, an unconditioned unity, or a state, 
to describe which human language is abso- 
lutely and hopelessly inadequate. The only 
approach to anything like a comprehensive 
conception of it can be attempted solely in 
the panoramic visions of the soul, through 
spiritual ideations of the divine monad. 
Nor is the individuality—nor even the 
essence of the personality, if any be left 
behind—tost, because reabsorbed. For, how- 
ever limitless—from a human standpoint 
—the paranirvanic state, it has yet a limit 
in Eternity. -Once reached, the same 
monad will re-emerge therefrom, as a still 
higher being, on a far higher plane, to re- 
commence: its cycle of perfected activity. 
The human mind cannot, in its present 
stage of development transcend, it can 


searcely reach this plane of thought. It 


totters here, on-the brink of ineomprchen- 
sible Absoluteness and Eternity.” * 


* The Secret Doctrine. Vol. I, pages 265, 266. 
(To be continued. ) 


OVERLORD 


‘Lord of the grass and hill, 
Lord of the rain, 

White Overlord of will, 
Muster of pain, 


“I, who am dust and air, 

Blown through the halls of death 
Like a pale ghost of prayer, 

I am Thy breath. 


` “Lord of the blade and leaf, 
Lord of the bloom, 
Sheer Overlord of grief, 
Master of doom. 


“Lonely as wind or snow, 

Through the vague world and dim, 
Vagrant and glad I go, 

l am Thy whim: 


“Lord of the frost and cold, 
Lord of the North, 

When the red sun grows old 
And day goes forth. 


“I shall put off this girth, 
Go glad and free, 

Earth to my mother earth, 
Spirit to Thee.” 


—Bliss Carman, 
fa SE = SE = | 
If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 


of Humanity you should belong to the 


only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine, Will you not join? 
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AFTERMATH 


Now that the Theosophical World Con- 
gress is a thing of the past and it does not 
yet appear what shall be as the result of 
the General Council meeting in December 
at Adyar, it behoves all earnest and sincere 
Theosophical students to bethink them- 
selves what they mean by their Theosophy, 
what they aim to do with it, what they owe 
to it, and what they must repay. We have 
dinned into the minds of our readers for 


ten years past that Theosophy is not to be 


learned from another. We must create our 
own Theosophy out of the life we live. 

Patanjali tells us that the Universe 
exists for the experience of the soul. What 
is each of us getting from this experience 
—from the Universe? Whatever it may 
be we must pay for it, and it all depends 
upon what our desires are whether we pay 
in blood and tears or in the songs and ever- 
that enraptured the old 
prophets, 

One might think that no member of the 


a Theosophical Society who takes a lead be- 


foro the public had ever heard of Madam 
Blavatsky for all the word that is spoken 
of her. We are directed to world teachers 


-= who tell us the old story in its elementary 


principles and quite rightly throw us back 
on ourselves but without science or phil- 
osophy to assist us. Some say we do not 
need science and philosophy, and perhaps 
some of us don’t, or, if we did, would not 
know what to do with them. But the fact 


is that the world where it had the oppor- 
tunity to study the writings of Madam 
Blavatsky was greatly helped, and said so, 
and there continue to be students of The 
Secret Doctrine who have no scorn for that 
marvellous book, but delight in its laws 
which are the laws of perfect freedom. 

The world has had a great example set 
it lately in the suecess of the Labour Party 
in the British Parliament and its admin- 
istration of government generally. This 
success has been attained by the hard 
steady work since 1884 when the Fabian 
Society was founded, of a group of work- 
ers who applied themselves on scientific 
principles to study and understand history, 


‘politics, economies and sociology generally. 


If our students had been as keen in the 
study of the anthropology and the cosmol- 
ogy of The Secret Doctrine, so that they 
could have explained it to other people, and 


‘made themselves such masters of it that 


they could not have been tempted away 
from it by false gods and the folly of astral 
seers, the world would have had in religion 
and philosophy, a body of men as success- 
ful in their knowledge and practice as the 
Fabian Society has turned out in polities. 

Let us not despair, however; there are 
many who have not bowed the knee to Baal 
or any other image, and if they will only 
touch each other’s hands and look in each 
other’s eyes in brotherly greeting the situa- 


tion may still be saved. It must be 2 demo- 
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cratic and friendly spirit that draws such 
students together, and the sense of “‘holier 
than thou” or of superior wisdom or rank 
must have no place in the fellowship of our 
Lodges. 

We set out to bring joy and peace to the 
world; to relieve the distresses of mind of 
those who found the problems of life in- 
soluble; to teach people contentedness and 
serenity; to emancipate them from the 
snares of the world and the flesh. What 
have we done? We have made little or no 
impression on the selfishness of the world 
which is the cause of all the trouble; we 
have added to its ignorance by a flood of 
literature which has not only darkened 
council but deceived ; we have set men and 
‘women following in the old foolish way 
after leaders and teachers outside them- 
selves, instead of pointing the way to the 
only Master in our own hearts; and we 
have given Theosophy a reputation which 
has made it offensive to the majority who 
have heard of it. 

Never mind! There is no karma that 
cannot be surmounted by effort and 
patience; there is no darkness that will not 
disappear before the Light; there is no 
selfishness that will not yield to the Spirit 
of Love. Let us take heart and rejoice in 
what we lave learned, in the opportunities 
that lie before us, and in the Great Life to 
which we belong. We ‘have been human 
and therefore fallible and erring. Let us 
seek the Divine in ourselves and leave the 
false and the transient to pass as the night 
passes before the dawn. All men are our 
brothers. Our courage is equal to the task. 


X mM 


There is nothing that makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know little: and 
therefore men should remedy suspicion, by 
procuring to know more, and not to keep 
their suspicions in another. What would 
men have? Do they think those they em- 
ploy and deal with are saints? Do they not 
think they will have their own ends, and be 
truer to themselves than to them ?—Bacon. 
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THE EXILE 
OF THE SOUL » 
By Zadok 
VIL THE MYTHOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM. 


In the preceding article I have offered 
a brief version of an ancient formula as 
an approximation to the truth underlying 


Christian theological distortions of the. 


tradition of the fall and redemption. I 
have claimed for the formula that it is a 
key, not only to the understanding of the 
Christian mythos, but to the interpretation 
of all other mythological’ systems. I am 
now under obligation to demonstrate that 
it is as I have said. 

It should require no great space to prove 
that Christianity, however bitterly theo- 
logians argne for its historicity, is a 
mythos like all the others. It is true that 
for many centuries, during which there 
was a poverty of comparative data, the 
theologian had little difficulty in per- 


suading men that the miraculous birth, . 


the escape from slaughter in infaney, the 
baptism by the forerunner, the transfigur- 
ation on the mount, the temptation, the 
crucifixion, and ascension of Jesus were 
unique in religion, and were celebrations 


on the part of God of His special paternity: 


of the Judean redeemer. Neither was it 


difficult in those days to argue that the _ 


sayings of Jesus embody a truth and ethic 
previously unattained by any iee or 
prophet among men. 


A better informed genoration knows 
now, from archaeological research and the 
inflow of Eastern scriptural writings, that 
every religion has had its virgin mothers, 


most religions several of them, Virgin birth . 


is now recognized to be much more a spirit- 
ual than a physical fact. 


phers than ours find something ridiculous 
in our Christian ‘insistence on a foolish . 
and unnecessary. trick by which a. God 
would distinguish this unique Son from 


tien Brees dee iis ce Si er ee a ok eee ne 82 ok ek ee ree . 


Better philoso- ` 
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‘the multitude if other ordinary sons. The 
' slaughter of the innocents by Herod has 
never been taken as fact except by the 
credulous. So wholesale a massacre would 
have been corroborated by a dozen classical 
historians. Now we know that an identi- 
eal legend forms part of the symbolic story 
_of every avatar in his infancy. Buddhist 
’ Gautama, Hindu Krishna, Egyptian 
Horus, all had similar escapes from the 
powers of evil, and in the Egyptian 
mythos, the jealous ruler was actually 
‘ealled Her-rut, the “slayer of the young- 
ling’ in the egg”. Even Herod seems to 
have been used mythically. Ali religions 
have the illustration as a symbol of the 
passing under the waters, or plunging in 
the waters of desire. Most religions have 
a transfiguration on the mount, and of 
' ‘some of these other transfigurations, 
notably the Buddhist and Egyptian, ours 
is only an attenuated shadow. Even our 
cherished cross is a universal glyph of 
the process by which a superman sacri- 
fices himself for an erring race, and is the 
symbol of the means by which, having done 
it, he re-joins the Oversoul. Gautama 
Buddha is marked with a cross on his fore- 
head; Krishna is transfixed to a tree by 
an arrow in a cruciform attitude; Horus 
is crucified on an orb between two trees or 
“breathers”; Bacab in ancient Yucatan is 
crucified between two revilers in Tzon- 
pantli, the place of the skull. All redeem- 
ers ascend to heaven after their work is 
done and take their place with the Father. 
The husband of the Virgin of the world is 
always an artificer, Vulcan, mate of Venus 
Urania; Joseph of Mary; Seb of Isis; 
Brihaspati of Soma. ` The secret teaching 
-is invariably given on mounts of vision; 
‘thé twelve apostles have their parallels in 
the twelve labours, the twelve adversaries 
of Buddha, twelve initiations, twelve Zodi- 
-acal signs and the twelve powers in the 
- body along the girdle of the beast. The 
avatars are always fishers of men, or 
shepherds of men, or both. There is al- 
ways an adversary who has been cast out 
in some fabulous war in heaven. 


‘Even the Logia or sayings of Jesus, 
clung to so desperately by men whose busi- 
ness it is to prove that they are selling an 
exclusive line of goods, are not original 
with the Christian seriptures. They all 
have their earlier parallels, often richer 
and fuller than the fragments which sur- 
vived our era of patristic bigotry. The 
Sermon on the Mount is age-old and was 
never spoken extemporaneously. It was 
obviously written. The Lord’s Prayer 
has earlier parallels for every phrase, so 
also have the parables. The whole story 
of Jesus from Gethsemane to the end is not 
a historical narrative. .It is a scenario for 
the secret mystery drama of the early 
Christians, that drama to which St. Paul 
refers when he says: “O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth, cruci- 
fied among you ?” 

To the kind of man for whom there is 
more virtue in a story if it be given time 
and place, and if all the events in it are 
actual, this passing of the treasured 
marvels of the historical life of Jesus into 
spiritual myth is a desecration. To the 
thinking man such a spiritualization opens 
a door into wisdom. History, he knows, 
is shadow; myth is the effort of the cre- 
ative mind to explain the truth behind 
shadow. A historical event is over and 
done with; a myth is ongoing and eternal. 
Sallustius, the Neo-Platonist said of Greek 
myths—and of all myths: ‘These things 
never were; they always are.” 

‘As the Christian fable resumes its place 
among the cosmic stories of the world, it 
takes on dignity. The tradition, once 
frankly allegorical, then reduced for so 
many centuries to the imbecility of un- 
related fact, stands again abreast of the 
great spiritual dramas of the race, and 
may be interpreted by means of its par- 
allels. — 

There are three kinds at modern writers 
about mythology, The first are the few 
who see in it a secret tradition passing 
from generation to generation, kept always 
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in the world for returning and returning 
souls as they become in time pure and 
intuitive enough to receive it. They in- 
terpret the parallels of religion and myth 
as meaning that all systems emanate from 
‘the one body of truth available to all sages. 
‘These myth-interpreters have their reward 
in the wisdom that comes of discerning 
similarities and in the power that comes 
of teaching. 

The second are the mythologists who 
with a great parade of scholarship and 
scientific method, but with a definite in- 
tention, none the less, to bring in a verdict 
for the uniqueness of Christianity, plunge 
into the subject and emerge presently with 
a book that proves, by disparaging all other 
faiths, that Christianity is the sole and ef- 
fulgent light of the world. These get 
their reward in professorships, curator 
ships of museums, editorships of safe 
books and occasionally a bishopric. They 
produce many books but are not extensively 
read. Their celebrity arises chiefly from 
the fact that they quote each other approv- 
ingly. It is very doubtful, for instance, if 
you have ever read a book by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, or Professor Grant Showerman 
or Dr. Pfleiderer, but if you have ever 
read any book in this class, you are sure 
they are great men. 

Third are the mythologists who, hav- 
ing observed the success in our time of the 
materialistic doctrine of evolution, have 
endeavoured to interpret mythology along 
lines parallel to it. They decide that 
myths evolved with man. All religious 
fables, they say, arose out of primitive 
misapprehension and superstitution, and 
all religion is the philosophization of the 
errors of savage belief. These mytholo- 
gists try, according to various formulae, 
to probe the benighted mind for the in- 
fluences—hunger, fear, cruelty, and lust 
—that were the first parents of religious 
belief. If they are consistent in their 


theory, of course, they have to find that 
Christianity is similarly a collection of 
rationalized outcroppings of savagery, but 
their art and usually their fame is in the 
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measure of their skill in not saying so in 
a manner that will give offence. Most of 
them make a slight, but still discernible, 

genufluxion as they pass the altar. They 
have their reward in being acclaimed as 

very scientific and uncompromising, and 

are said to be abreast of modern culture. 

They produce many books and are most 

widely read of the three classes. None 

the less they are a puzzled lot. 

Their first difficulty arises out of the 
fact that none of them has ever succeeded 
in proving that a religion evolves, or even 
improves as time goes by. Like the Chris- 
tian apologist whose business requires him 
to demonstrate the superiority of Chris- 
tianity, they have carried a partial con- 
clusion into their impartial enquiry. 

Every datum of religion indicates that 
a religious system does not evolve. It 
always degenerates. It is never born of 
human ignorance, but of human vision. 
The norma) habit of mankind is not to en- 
rich the luenbrations of the village idiot, 
but to cheapen and miss the point of the 
sentences of the village wise man. The 
best Christian to date has been the inspirer, 
whoever he was, of the Christian renewal ` 
of the wisdom tradition. No Christian 
would contend for a moment that the 
founder of Christianity had been sur- 
passed or improved on. The best Buddhist 
so far, and the wisest, has been Gautama 
Buddha. The best exponent of Bhagavad 
Gita has been the teacher who uttered it. 
There has been no Platonist greater than 
Plato, no teacher of Yoga greater than 
Patanjali, no exponent of Veda greater 
than Veda Vyasa, no Hermetist greater 
than Hermes, no Zoroastrian greater than 
Zoroaster, nor any Vedantin greater than 
Sankara. A stream does not rise higher 


than its source. What student would be so . 


foolish as to read the five thousand words 
of Lao-Tsze and then examining modern 
Taoism with its devils and its shamanism, 
declare that the present form had evolved ? 
Zeeman evolves? It evolves tatters and 
ilth. 


We have no trouble demonstrating the . 4 


. degeneration of living religions, where we 
can find something of the personality of 
the prophetic founder and his apostles. 
Why then should we suppose that a dif- 
ferent law supervenes when the person- 
alities of the founders are missing? Or 
why should we, having a system, refuse 
to believe there was a founder? Whatever 
ia true of religions whose whole duration 
falls within the historical period is true 
also of those whose start was prehistoric. 
` Why accept a Jesus or a Lao-Taze or a 
Buddha and reject an Orpheus or a 
Hermes? And finding the degraded frag- 
ments of an older faith why should we sup- 
pose them to have had an origin different 
from that of the degraded fragments of a 
younger one? . 

If the older forms are more corrupt it is 
not because they have had a different kind 
of origin, but, obviously, because they are 
older, and more thousands of misunder- 
standera of the first ideal have had a 
chance to corrupt them. One selfish or 
stupid man can defile a whole sect; he can 
disgust the more intelligent members of it 
with his distortions of truth until, when 
they go elsewhere, he can have only the 
| people foolish enough to perpetuate his 
l follies. How great then can be the dis- 
` tructive effect on a religion of the entry 
iv into it of thousands of self-seeking and 
i inferior men who make filthy its first in- 
We tent. With such a destructive process in 
“.. * mind it is not hard to foresee the time, for 

instance, when the selfishness and bigotry 
of the followers of Christianity encrusting 
it with their dogmas of papal infallibility, 
of sacraments that are pure whether the 
priest is or not, of plenary absolutions, of 
indulgences, of extreme unctions, of 
assumptions of Mary; their fetichisms of 
sacred hearts, of charms and amulets and 
seapulars, of magical waters, of reproduced 
stigmata, and bones and nails and bits of 
- wood, of Veronica’s napkins, will make 
Christianity. no longer fit for the use of 
the higher kind of intelligent humans and 
` will hasten it down the long road to voodoo 
and tribal magie. 
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In the meantime thinking souls will 
have enlisted under other and newer teach- 
ers, no more inspired than the Christian 
and no less Sons of the God, but with a 
restored and cleaner magic. If in lives to 
come one of our present Chriatians happen 
on broken shards of the Christian vessel 
and thinks of them as born of the mistakes 
of savage minds, he will be making the 
same error about the Nazarene that: our 
mythologists make about the forgotten 
northern sage whose wisdom remains to 
us in the Elder Edda, or about that Thoth- 
Hermes whose vision became the hocus- 
pocus of a thousand Egyptian cemeteries. 

This is the prime reason why the evolu- 
tionary mythologists are puzzled. If you 
are quite sure that nine-tenths of the ma- 
terial of your study is nonsense, it will be 
fatally easy—for reasons of mental lazi- 
ness alone—to give up your effort to un- 
derstand a difficult problem, and assign 
the whole thing to the nonsense division. 
The man who is satisfied that the earth is 
flat and that the sun goes over and under 
it, can never become a distinguished in- 
terpreter of Copernicus, nor will any man 
who thinks compassion a waste of time 
make much of the sayings of Gautama 
Buddha. Neither will anyone who is sure 
the science of philology was invented yes- 
terday have the patience to unriddle the 
Cratylus of Plato. Instead you will find 
him saying, “Plato, so intelligent about 
other matters, was ignorant and credulous 
in his tracing of the origins of Greek 
words, and his Cratylus has no scientific 
value.” Which is to say that the ¢lear- 
eyed Plato, in spite of the strictest habit 
of examination of any philosopher we have 
ever known, in spite of a lifetime in the 
use of ‘Greek, in spite of association with 
the greatest trained minds of the golden 
age of Athens, in spite of an intimate 
knowledge of the several dialects and re- 
lated languages, the possession of diction- 
aries that have disappeared, for- all he 
pondered words and was the greatest claas- 
ical user of them, for all he was the avowed 
continuer of the then-extant lore of 
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Orpheus, Onomacritus, Pherecydes, Agla- 
ophamus, Homer, Pythagoras and Pindar, 
word makers and users, knew less of these 
things than a foggy-minded English or 


_ German curate. 


Similarly you will find such a Grad- 
grind writing, “The Greek mind, of course, 
was incapable of understanding such and 
such a thing” or, “It never occurred to the 
ancient Egyptian that———~”, or “The 
Hindu could not conceive of ” or 
when Homer does not specifically mention 
something, saying “It is certain that 
Homer knew nothing of ”, Some- 
times you will find one of these omniscient 
gentlemen writing this kind of nonsense: 
“The figure of the infant Horus with his 
finger upon his lips was long considered 
a symbol of secrecy, and was used as such 
by Egyptian, Greek, and Roman secret 
societies. Modern research shows that it 
meant nothing of the .sort; that it was 
merely a sign of childish innocence.” That 
is to say, the societies that used it and the 
sculptors who made it with such a use in 
mind, as a sign of the inviolability of a 
mystery cult did not know why they used 
it or why they made it. What is one to do 
with minds like these? Yet such are the 
constant processes of argument brought to 
bear on the modern interpretation of myth. 
These are the absurdities inseparable from 
an evolutionary theory of religion. 

With this habit to defeat their best en- 
deavours it is easy to see why our inter- 
preters of religious fable do penetrate far 
into the mystery. They have in recent 
years worked out a definition of myth on 


which most of them agree. In the version | 


of W. Sherwood Fox it is as follows: 

“A myth is a statement, or virtual state- 
ment as implied in a symbol, an attribute, 
or an epithet, accepted as true by its orig- 
inal maker and his hearers, and referring 
to the eternal nature and past acts of 
beings greater than man, and frequently 
to circumstances which to us are improb- 
able or impossible.” ; 

It is the requirement of this school of 
thinking that the phrase “accepted as- true 


by its original maker and his hearers,” 
should mean that it was accepted as liter: 
ally true, or if some element of symbol did . 
enter in it must be such a symbol as could 
be easily grasped by child-like minds. If 
one suggests that it may have been offered 
as philosophical or mystical allegory, 
these mythologists reply that being born 
of savagery it could have had only a trif- 
ling interpretation. Under no circum- 
stances must you attribute a high meaning 
to it although it is permissible to attribute 
ever so far-fetched a low one. Their 
dogma is that because it originated early 
in the history it must have a Jess profound 
value than if it had appeared later. Which 
is the same as saying that all later poets 
must be superior to all earlier ones, that 
all later philosophers must be wiser than 
all earlier philosophers. and all later teach- 
ers more profound than all earlier ones. 
Which of course is nonsense. 

The outstanding fact about human 
thought is that wisdom is where you find 
it and you are more likely to find it in a. 
document of tradition that has had the 
power to move many persons over a long 
period of time. The great myths may 
easily have been—indeed the mass of evi- 
dence is in favour of their having been— 
the symbolical expressions of ideas from 
which we are excluded because of material- . 
istic prejudices. The same Sallustius I 
quoted before had another wise saying 
about which is a key to the art of myth 
reading. It was that when the events of 
a myth become improbable or impossible as 
literal fact it became the duty of the 
student to look for a spiritual fact. Only 
an evolutionary mythologist can assume 
that these early poets and seers must have 
been fools offering impossibilities to cred- 
ulous listeners. By the rules of his game 
he must think Keats a fool for telling 
people that jocund day ever stood tiptoe 
upon a misty mountain-top. 

The central clause is valid enough but 
it is insufficient to account for the facts. 
He says that myth refers to “the eternal 


nature and past acts of beings greater than 


3. ` is to any other reader. 


man.” What it needs to complete it is an 
idea, as easily avatlable to Dr. Fox as it 
It is to be found 
- throughout the pages of the best and wisest 
teachers of the various systeme—that most 
of the beings greater than man, whose 
eternal nature and past acts form the body 
of myth, are none other than man himself. 
The rest are man’s adversaries here upon 
: earth. 
Pythagoras is clear upon the point so 
_ far as Greek myth is concerned. So is 
_.Empedocles and so is Plato, So also are 
Plotinus, Plutarch, Iamblichus and Pro- 
clus. Hermes Trismegistus, the Egyptian. 
leaves no doubt of his belief that men are 
fallen divinities. The Hindu sages, Krish- 
na, Gautama, and Sankara, taught it. So 
did the Chinese Lao Tsze, Lieh Tsze, 
Chuang Tsze, Confucius, Chu Hse, and 
Wang Yang Ming. No one can read the 
Gathas without recognizing it as funda- 
mental in Zoroastrian belief; the Sufis 
taught it, and so did the Christian Gnos- 
ties. It is in the Eddas, the Quran, and 
the Kabalah, It is in our Christian tradi- 
tion. 

Why then, if it is so evident that all the 
myths deal with a golden age before the 
descent of the Divine Egoes, a bondage or 

_ enchantment here in the hands of the ad- 
versaries, and a return again to our earlier 
Home; do not modern mythologists accept 
it 2 

Because they do not want it. And 
honest use of their scientific method would 
dictate that they report the phenomena as 
they find them saying, these are the. be- 
liefs and although we do not hold them, 
these foolish and credulous people did. 

They are not so honest, they repudiate the 

- philosophy that accompanies the stories 
and assign meanings they themselves can 

. believe. The only reason for thinking an 
ancient Mayan could possibly believe ‘the 
ocean swallowed the sun at night and dis- 
gorged it in the morning is that Sir Bert- 

_ram Windle had the kind of mind that 
permitted him to believe the Mayan could. 

Just as surely as the Christian apologists 
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are pledged to the belief that Christianity 
is the true light, so the evolutionary myth- 
ologists are pledged to the idea that evolu- 
tion is the only true theory of man on 
earth, and no matter what the facts, they 
will bring in their pre-determined verdict. 
That man was once higher than he is and 
is now below his true place is a defiance 
of Darwin and Haeckel and although you 
may say what you please about God, Dar- 
win and Haeckel ere sacred. Too many 
men Have invested their reputations in 
them. 
Meanwhile, the contradictions involved 
in the life, let us say of Dionysos, the 
heights from which he has come, the degra- 
dations to which he has fallen and the 
heights to which he will again ascend, 
clear enough as Proclus explains him, must 


be modernly interpreted as the sap in the ~ 


grape-vine, Prometheus, the god who fell 
into the bondage of the earth forces, so re- 
vealing a figure in Aeschylus, must remain 
a primitive savage who discovered fire; the 
Kumaras or celibate youths who descend- 
ed into half animal bodies to redeem them, 
must have their interpretation in sex 
magic and taboo; the Chinese men of old 
time who knew the Tao and lost it, must 
be understood as skin-clad Barbarians of 
a pastoral age. The key that would recon- 
cile the contradictions and thus lead to a 
useful conclusion these mythologists reject 
because they do not want the conclusion. 

The fables of redeemers, understood in 


‘all the older faiths as types and exemplars 


of man himeelf, of the ego of each of us, 
are “culture-heroes” and no more. The 
fables of Orpheus who came down into the 
place of shades for Eurydice, of Perse- 
phone drawn down into the realm of Pluto, 
of Herakles who toiled for the liberation of 
men, of Perseus who freed Andromeda 
from the sea-monster, of Theseus who de- 
feated the minotaur, of Apollo who -slew 
Typhoens, of dismembered Osiris assembl- 
ed and raised again, of the Greek Sons 
of the Sun besieging the stronghold of 
the Sons of the Moon to free Helen, Rama 
the Son of the Sun freeing Sita from the 
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moon host, Arjuna and his four brothers 
all the Sons of the Sun defeating the 
Kurus or Sons of the Moon. Vainamoinen 
defeating the evil magician Lemminkainen, 
the Volsungs toiling to save a lower race, 


are nothing but childish efforts of the | 


dawn of human intellect to celebrate their 
tribal strong men? It doesn’t seem reason- 
able. There is too much power in the 
stories. They have moved too many wise 
men to vision. If they do not move myth- 
ologists to vision the implication is plain. 


(To Be Continued) 
m Mm Ot 


It is the most momentous question a 
woman is ever called upon to decide— 
whether the faults of the man she loves are 
beyond remedy, or whether she is compe- 
tent to be the earthly redeemer, and lift 
him to her own level.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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Taking the Votce into consideration as 
a whole, what is the especial excellence 
that makes it so valuable to students of 
Theosophy, particularly to those who 
aspire to become proficient in occult Medi- 
tation? Its worth is not due to any new 
disclosures of things esoteric; for, in fact, 
it gives out little, if anything, that is not 
to be found in earlier works printed in 
English and easily accessible. Written in 
semi-poetic style, which is its chief liter- 
ary charm, it lapses into many stylistic 
inelegancics and even actual solecisma, 
Its figurative language abounds in tropes 
that are catachrestic and metaphors that 
are very badly mixed. - These, however, 
arc merely literary blemishes, which, al- 
though they detract from the beauty of the 
work, do not affect its teaching, and are 
therefore of little moment. Very impres- 
sively, often in sublime terms, H.P.B. has 
set forth, in brief compass, though not very 
systematically, the essential instructions 
for the aspirant who, having by intelligent 
study and intuitive perception become con- 
vinced of the actuality of the Saered 
Science, yearns to enter the Light and 
ascend by “the small old path” to the divine 
world where his immortal Self has for ages 
awaited him. And these instructions are 
given him, not formally and scholastieally, 
but in the form of glowing, soul-stirring 
precepts. Eloquently he is exhorted to 
make the sublimely heroic “fight of the 
alone to the Alone.” The Way is pointed 
out with positive certainty by one who has 
ascended by it and knows from experience 
all that may be encountered in following it. 
So the aspirant is heartened to make the. 
attempt; and even before he takes the first 
step upon the Path he gains assurance and 
strength, absorbing them, as it were, from 
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the psychic and spiritual energy that vital- 
` izes the instruction given in the Voice. 

According to the title-page, the three 
“Fragments which make up the Voice are 
from the Book of the Golden Precepts. In 
the Preface H.P.B. states that the *‘max- 
ims and ideas” in that book “are often 
found under different forms in Sanskrit 
works.” She says that she had “learned 
by heart, years ago,” thirty-nine of the 
treatises contained in the Book of the 
Golden Precepts, and so her translation 
was made from memory. That much is 
clear; but what follows it is rather am- 
biguous. After stating that “such ethics 
fill yolumes upon volumes in Eastern 
literature,” and proving that statement by 
quotations, she goes on to say, in the next 
paragraph, “Therefore it has been thought 
better to make a judicious selection only 
from those treatises which will best suit 
the few real mystics in the Theosophical 
Society.” If the word “treatises” here 
harks back to the “thirty-nine treatises,” 
then it must be understood that the Vozce 
is derived wholly from them; but if it re- 
fers to treatises found in the volumes of 
Eastern literature, then the statement 
should be taken as a blanket acknowledge- 
ment of indebtedness to other Eastern 
Scriptures. The wording of the statement 
seems to favour the former conclusion; but 
the latter, though it may appear a bit 
strained, fits the facts, while the other 
does not, inasmuch as the Voice does con- 
tain selections from divers Eastern Serip- 
tures. It is really anthological, though the 
bulk of it is derived from the Book of the 
Golden Precepts. 


THE THREE FRAGMENTS 


Fragment J. of the Voice treats of 
Occult Meditation, the mental discipline 
by which the Shaktis (Buddhic forces) are 
brought into play, conferring seership and 
culminating in Samadhi, the state in which 

the lower..mind, the Phren, becomes, for 
the time being,:one with the Higher Mind, 
the Nons.. Glorious as is the achievement 
of the disciple who can thus come into 
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direct communication with his own Nous, 
“his Master and his God,” it is only the 
first step in his occult progress. For the 
physical bedy is too gross, tainted and 
short-lived to serve the purpose of the soul 
in the higher stages of its progress. The 
material form must, therefore, be replaced 
by a purer and more permanent body. This 


regenerative process is the theme of Frag- - 


ment III. ; it is referred to only digressive- 
ly in Fragment II., which is merely an in- 
terlude. 

Fragment III., accordingly, takes up 
the subject of the Trikaya, the three Bud- 
dhie bodies, so called because they are 
formed by Buddhi, the passive, quiescent 
spiritual principle which by the motivity 
of Manas becomes the magical creative 
Power, whence radiate the fiery Fohatic 
forces. Employing these: Buddhie (¥Fo- 
hatic) “fires,” the initiate solidifies and 
strengthens his subtile inner body, the 
Linga Sharira, at the same time gradually 
dissipating the atoms composing the physi- 
eal body, until, at the end of the process, 
the latter ceases to exist, its place being 
taken by the perfected inner body. Thus 
the initiate defies death, and “gives birth 
to himself” while yet living. He causes 
the forces of dissolution and of generation 
to work simultaneously, so that the onter 
body dies, not as a unit by the failure of 
its organic functions, but only by the slow- 
ly progressive dispersion of its atoms, while 
coincidently the inner body is strength- 
ened and made permanent. This perfec- 
tive work of euthanasia and regeneration 
can not be carried out by the disciple while 
he is living in the outer world; the neces- 
sary conditions for the perfective work can 
be found only in one or another of the 
secret retreats of the Adepts; there the 
disciple, when admitted, must reside per- 
manently while he is in the flesh, and there 
only can he “pass over to the other shore.” 

Fragment II. may be considered as a 
sort of epilogue to Fragment I., or an in- 
terlude between Fragments I. and III. 
The disciple who has by the successful 
practice of the occult meditation restored 
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` to his “third eye” its function of spiritual 
' vision, by means of the Sushumna Ray, 
and has become entitled to enter a school 

of initiation, must, before he passes its 
threshold communicate to others who may 
be searching for the path some clear intim- 
ation as to how it may be found. This 
. being the subject of Fragment II., the in- 
‘structions given in it would, if kept within 
proper bounds, merely cover the same 
ground as those in the preceding Fragment, 
thus involving needless repetition. But, 
unfortunately, H.P.B. here introduces cer- 
tain fallacious exoteric doginas, and in ex- 
patiating upon them treats digressively 
and prematurely of subjects that are alto- 
gether out of place in this connection and 
should have been included in Fragment 
III. 


FRAGMENT 1. 


Interspersed among the Yoga-instruc- 
tions given in this section of the Voice are 
many moral maxims and precepts, also 
elementary teachings, and statements of 
the qualifications which the disciple must 
have before taking up the practice of medi- 
tation. All these materials are thrown 
together with but little regard to orderly 
arrangement. It is therefore advisable 
for the student to take into consideration 
first.the precepts dealing with morals and 
the qualifications for discipleship, and 
then the instructions in the practice of 
meditation, For the latter apply only to 
the efforts put forth during the hours set 
apart for occult meditation, whereas mor- 
ality should be striven for at all times. 

The moral precepts are so clearly and 
forcefully presented that comments on 
them would be superfluous. But the 
special excellencies of character which the 
aspirant must acquire in order to qualify 
for Yoga are depicted rather sketchily. For 
instance, one of the indispensable qualifi- 
cations for discipleship is dealt with very 
unsatisfactorily in the ‘following precept: 

“Tf through the Hall of Wisdom thou 
wouldst reach the Vale of Bliss, disciple, 
close fast thy senses against the great dire 
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heresy of Separateness that weans thee 
from the rest,” 

Here the word “senses” must be taken 
to mean, not perception by means of the 
physical organs of sense, but apprehension 
through the intellect, perception by the 
mind. -But the ‘heresy of separate- 
ness” is not something assailing the 
mind from without, and against which 
the mind should be closed; on the contrary, 
the assumption, by the individual, of his 
separateness from others is due to ignor- 
ance, false egotism and narrow-mindedness. 
His mind, thus constricted and closed, 
needs to be opened. An osen, receptive 
mind is the first requisite for one who 
would comprehend the teaching of The- 
osophy, which enjoins him to realize the 
truth that he and all his fellow-men are 
alike “fragments of the Divine.” If he 
fails to understand this cardinal doctrine 
of Theosophy, and adheres to the “dire 


heresy of Separateness,” he must inevit- 


ably fail in every attempt, by occult medi- 
tation or by any other method, to attain 
realization of the Divine within himself, 
No matter how virtuous and intellectual a 
man may be, if he is egotistic, bigoted, in- 
tolerant, fanatical or self-righteous he is 
utterly unfit to take the first step on the 
path of Yoga; for by such an attitude he 
not only disassociates himself from his 
fellows but also insulates himself from the 
spiritual, noetie forces by means of which 
the truly esoteric teaching is received. 

In studying the Yoga-instructions it 
should be borne in mind that the eternal 
Monad, Atma-Buddhi-Manas, is One, the 
three principles being inseparable. Manas 
is the Divine Intellect, Buddhi is the hypo- 
static medium through which it energizes, 
and Atma is the individualizing expres- 
sion of the universal One Life, which may 
be regarded as the Unmanifested Logos, 
since nothing can be predicated of the 


Absolute, not even that it is One. The 
three may be said to correspond to the Un- , 
manifested Logos, the Manifested Logos, 

and the Light of the Logos. All the lower ` 


principles and elements of man, on: all 
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lanes, even down to the atoms composing 
is physical body, are derivatives from his 


‘Monadic Triad. Thus the three primary 


capacities of the lower Mind, 2. e., intellect, 


-will and emotion, correspond to the powers 


of the Nous, “the Lord of the Light.” 
Not until the fourth stage of Dharana is 
attained can the “Voice” (Buddhi-Manas, 
the Nous) of the “Silence” (Atma) be 
heard. As a mere literary device, H.P.B., 
after briefly stating that when the lower 
Manas has been united with the Higher 


“the Soul will hear,” gives the further in- 


structions as coming from the Voice itself. 
‘The device is infelicitous and tends to mis- 
lead students who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Yoga-instructions in the Voice be- 
gin with Dharana; the preceding stage, 
Pratyahara, is referred to in a footnote as 
“a preliminary training, in order to control 
one’s mind and thoughts.” It is said that 


‘whoever would hear the Voice must “learn 


the nature of Dharana” (Concentration). 
Now, the “nature” of. Dharana, its modus 
operandi, is simplicity itself: the mind, 
after centring upon a single concept or sub- 
jective entity, must cease to think and 
maintain a condition of perfect blankness. 
But to attain that state is supremely diffi- 
cult. It can be reached only by a sus- 
tained effort of the will during meditation, 
which must be practised regularly, and not 
desultorily, per saltum. 

The word “meditation” convoys very im- 
perfectly the meaning intended when it is 
applied to the occult mental exercise; for 
to meditate is to think on a subject, pond- 
ering or revolving it in the mind, whereas 
inthe occult practice all thinking must be 
suspended, after the mind has been polar- 
ized so as to preserve a positive attitude. 
If the aspirant merely makes his mind 
vacant, without polarity, then in that nega- 
tive state he can only drift into medium- 
ship, and thereupon become the prey of 
so-called “spirits,” entities in the inferior 
psychic regions. The. subject chosen for 


meditation should he sufficiently exalted 
and inspiring; otherwiae’ no high plane 
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can be reached. Adoration, in the sense of 
intense veneration for things divine, more 
nearly expresses the idea than does the 
word concentration, which signifies cent- 
ring the thoughts on a single subject. 
Instead, the mind should, after being fixed 
on the subject chosen, cease to think about 
it as well as everything else. It thus awaits 
the thoughts proceeding from the Higher 
Mind, the Nous, when the consciousness, 
having traversed the psychic planes, 
reaches the Noetic. 

Having made the mind blenk and im- 


pervious to all impressions from the physi- . 


cal senses, the disciple is then in Dharana, 
the stage in which the psychic senses suc- 
cessively come into play in the following 
order: sight, hearing, smell, taste and 
touch. It is correctly held by modern 
biologists that the “special senses, sight, 
hearing, smell and taste are highly special- 
ized forms of touch, which is the “mother 
of all the senses.” Moreover, the psyehic 
senses of sight and hearing are closely 
associated, as also are smell and taste. 
Therefore it is said: 

“Unless thou hearest, thou canst not see, 
Unless thou seest, thou canst not hear. To 
hear and see, this is the second stage.” 

‘The next aphorism, which is omitted in 
the Voice (apparently because smell and 
taste are commonly regarded as inferior 
senses), the omission being indicated by a 
dotted line, would read: 

“Unless thou tastest, thou canst not 
smell. Unless thou smellest, thou canst 
not taste. To taste and smell, this 1s the 
fourth stage.” 

In tho fifth stage the four senses blend 
and are merged into the “mother sense,” 
touch. When the disciple has reached this 
final stage of Dharana the five psychic 
senses are to be laid aside, for the period 
of meditation {but not “killed beyond re- 
animation,” as said, hyperbolically, in the 
Voice), even as the functions of the physi- 
cal senses were suspended in the first stage. 
The disciple must shut out from the mind 
everything psychic, even as he excluded 
everything physical. 


He is then ready to . 
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pass into the seventh Yoga-stage, Dhyana, 
in which the consciousness ås on the plane 
of the Nous. l 

In the first stage of Dharana the light is 
seen as if prismatically of seven colours, 
of which the lower seven pertain to the 
psychic planes and the higher seven to the 
psycho-spiritual ones. 

Not until the Kundalini Shakti comes 
into play can “the mystic sounds of the 
akashie heights reach the ear.” This is 
stated elliptically ; the sounds are heard in 
the aura when the disciple has reached “the 
akashic heights,” the latter phrase prob- 
ably referring to the culmination of the 
Kundalini, of which the Sushumna is the 
akashie (Buddhic) force that awakens the 
“third eye” and also gives the inner hear- 
ing. The colours due to the activity of the 
pituitary precede this; and when the aura 
of the pituitary impinges upon that of the 
pineal the circuit of the annular .foree 
(Kundalini) is completed and the current 
starts, the same as when an electric current 
is turned on by making contact between the 
charged wires. The seven higher colours 
—of indescribable delicacy and beanty— 
thereupon become visible, and the radiance 
is reflected by the aura of the heart, illum- 
inating its seven centres. The pituitary is 
the organ of psychic perception, and cor- 
responds to Antaskarana-Manas; the 
pineal, when put in action by Sushumna, 
corresponds to the Higher Manas and 
Buddhi. 

The Kundalini, which acts to restore 
the occult functions of the pineal gland and 
other brain-centres, is one of the six Shak- 
tis, the modes in which Buddhi (itself a 
purely passive, inactive principle, devoid 
of qualities of its own) operates when its 
potential energies are rendered dynamic 
by Manas. Pneuma, the Spirit-principle 
of the Nous (pneuma tou noos), becomes 
Dynameis, the magical creative and re- 
generative Powers. In the Key to The- 
osophy H. P. B. savs that Buddhi “con- 
ceals a mystery, which is never given to 
any one, with the exception of irrevocably 
pledged chelas, or those, at any rate, who 
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ean be safely trusted,” and that “this is 
directly concerned with the power of pro- 
jecting one’s double consciously and at 
will.” Hence it relates to Kriya Shakti, 
not to Kundalini Shakti. Therefore for 
purposes of meditation the student does 
not need to know this mystery; and it is 
unnecessary, even inadvisable, for him to 
attempt, at this stage, to “rouse Kundalini” 
or even to take into consideration any of 
the Chakras and Nadis through which the 
Shaktis work. If he meditates rightly, his 
own Nous, “the Lord of the Light,” will 


bring this Buddhie force into play and con- ` 


trol the: whole process of illumination. 

In the Theosophist, Vol. I., p. 87 
(Jan., 1880), appears the following quot- 
ation, credited to the Ouphnekhat (Upani- 
shad), describing the sounds heard by the 
“Kechara, or Sky-goer”’: 

“Draw the lower air upwards by the 
right side, make it turn thrice round the 
second region of the body, thence bring it 
to the navel, thence to the middle of the 
heart, then to the throat, then to the sixth 
region, which is the interior of the nose, 
between the eyelids, there retain it, it is 
become the breath of the universal soul. 
Then meditate on the great Om, the uni- 
versal voice which fills all, the voice of 
God; it makes itself heard to the ecstatic 
in ten manners. 

“The first is like the voice of a sparrow, 
the second is twice as loud as the first, the 
third like the sound of a cymbal, the fourth 
like the murmur of a great shell, the fifth 
like the chant of the Vina, the sixth like 
the sound of the ‘tal,’ the seventh like the 
sound of a bamboo flute placed near the 
ear, the eighth like the sound of the instru- 
ment pahaoujd struck with the hand, the 
ninth like the sound of a small trumpet, 
the tenth like the rumble of a thunder- 
cloud. At each of these sounds the eestatic 
passes through various states until the 
tenth when he becomes God. 

“At the first all the hairs on his body 
stand up. l 

“At the second his limbs are benumbed. 
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“At the fourth his head turns, he is as 
it were intoxicated. 

“At the fifth the water of life flows back 
into his brain. 

“At the sixth this water descends into 


‘and nourishes him. 


“At the seventh he becomes master of 
the vision, he sees into men’s hearts, he 
hears the most distant voices. 

(Eighth not given.) 

“At the ninth he feels himself to be so 
subtile that he can transport himself where 
he will, and, like the Devas, see all with- 
out being seen. 

“At the tenth he becomes the universal 
and indivisible voice, he is the creator, the 
eternal, exempt from change; and becomes 
perfect repose, he distributes repose to the 
world.” l 

Portions of the above quotation from 


the Upanishad are reproduced, somewhat 


poetized, in the Voice, as follows: 

“Let the fiery power retire into the in- 
most chamber, the chamber of the Heart, 
and the abode of the World’s Mother. 

“Then from the heart that Power shall 
rise into the sixth, the middle region, the 
place between thine eyes, when it becomes 
the breath of the One-Soul, the voice which 
filleth all, thy Master’s voice. 

“Tis only then thou canst become a 
“Walker of the Sky,’ who treads the winds 
above the waves, whose step touches not the 
waters, 

“Before thou set’st thy foot upon the 
ladder’s upper rung, the ladder of the 
‘mystic sounds, thou hast to hear the voice 
of thy inner God in seven manners. 

“The first is like the nightingale’s sweet 
voice chanting a song of parting to its mate. 

“The second comes as the sound of a 
silver cymbal of the Dhyanis, awakening 
the twinkling stars. 

“The next ig as the plaint melodious of 
the ocean-sprite imprisoned in its shell, 

“And this is followed by the chant of 
Vina. 


“At the third he feels in all his members’ 
. the exhaustion of excess. 
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“The fifth like sound of bamboo flute 
shrills in thine ear. 

“Tt changes next into a trumpet blast. 

“The last vibrates like the dull rumbling 
of a thunder-cloud. 

“The seventh swallows all the other 
sounds. They die, and then are heard no 
more. 

“When the six are slain and at the 
Master’s feet are laid, then is the pupil 
merged into the One, becomes that One 
and lives therein,” 

The two descriptions of the sounds may 
be placed side by side thus: 

The Upanishad The Voice 
(1) 1 Sparrow 1 Nightingale 


2 Ditto sec ee cence 
(2) 3 Cymbal 2 Cymbal 
(8) 4 Shell 3 Shell 
(4) 5 Vina 4 Vina 
(5) BUG * ratte ae en 
(6) 7 Flute 5 Flute 
(T) 8 Pahaoujd wesc eeeneeee 
(8) 9 Trumpet 6 Trumpet 
(9) 10 Thunder T Thunder 


Described more in detail the sounds are 
as follows: 

(1) The first sound is a faint twitter- 
ing, as if a sparrow were chirping at a 
distance; the second is much louder and 
clearer, as if the chirping sparrow had 
drawn near. In the Voice the sparrow is 
metamorphosed into a nightingale; the 
latter may be a more aristocratic bird than 
the sparrow, but his “sweet song” can not 
be likened correctly to this sound heard by 
the ecstatic. Since the second sound is 
the same as the first, though “twice as 


loud,” the two are correctly given as one ' 


in the Vorce. 
(2) The second sound is like that made 
by gently clashing together a pair of 
‘cymbals. The inaceurate expression in 
the Upanishad, “sound of a cymbal,” 1s 
copied in the Voice and expanded to the 
sound of “a silver cymbal of the Dhyanis, 
awakening the twinkling stars.” Silver is 
a much lesa sonorous metal than the bronze 
of which cymbals are usually made. There 
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is nothing in the sound to suggest Dhyanis , 


or stars. 

(3) The third sound is like the murmur 
of a large sea-shell. “The ocean-sprite im- 
prisoned in its shell” is, of course, merely 
a flight of fancy. 

(4) The fourth sound is like that pro- 
duced by drawing a finger repeatedly 
across the strings of a guitar or similar 

-stringed instrument, and is heard as if the 
instrument were held close to the ear. Itis 
caused by the current entering at the base 

.of the brain. The Vina is an Indian 
guitar. 

(5). The fifth sound resembles that of 
a small bell gently tapped with a stick. 

(6) The sixth sound is flutelike; it is 
clear and mellow, not at all a sound that 
“shrills in thine ear.” 

(7) The seventh sound is like that given 
out by a kettle-drum when struck with the 
knuckles instead of a drumstick. 

(8) The eighth sound is like a clear- 
toned trumpet-eall. 


(9) The ninth sound is not really like . 


“the dull rumbling of a thunder-cloud.” 
Rather it is like the loud roaring noise 
produced by the instrument called the 
Bull-roarer, a piece of thin, flat wood, tied 
to a thong, so that it can be whirled in the 
air. It is employed in religious rites by 
the natives of Australia (where it is 
called the Turndun), and by certain tribes 
in New Zealand, Mexico, South Africa, 
and elsewhere. It was used by the ancient 
Greeks in the mystic rites of Dionysos, and 
called by them the Rhombos. 


The sounds come in consecutive waves; ` 


and, as the Druids said, the “ninth wave” 
is the greatest. Each sound dies out before 
the one following it begins. The statement 
in the Votce that “the seventh swallows 
all the other sounds” is, therefore, erron- 
eous, as is also the further statement that 
the sounds “die and then are heard no 
more”; for “no more” implies, idiomat- 
ically, “never again,” whereas the sounds 


may be heard again whenever the ascetic 


is } meditati, ng. 
. (To be donma. ) 
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FROM THE LETTER OF AN 
OCCULTIST 


I wholly disagree with the theory of Mr. 
which: you give in your letter. 

Higher Manas is not “expiating” anything 
or “redeeming” animal-man or anybody 
else, nor is his “God” Atma-Buddhi. On 
the contrary, Atma, Buddhi and Manas 
are One, the “Trinity in Unity,” cor- 
responding to the Unmanifested Logos, the 
Manifested Logos, and the Light of the 
Logos. In other words, Manas is the God, 


the Divine Intellect, the True Individual- ` 


ity; Buddhi is the colourless Force em- 
ployed by the God; and Atma is its con- 
tact with the Universal Self. . 

This Self is also Triune. The “animal 
man” is not a separate being from his own 
Higher Self. The latter manifests in each 
of the three worlds, Noetic, Psychic and 
Physical, thus participating in. three 
streams of evolution. He is at the same 
time the Solar Man, the lunar man and 
the earthly man, With the completion of 
the cycle of evolution the three become one. 

If you regard each incarnation on earth, 
by the reincarnating Ego, as a “self,” then 
you may say that the Higher Self has in- 
numerable successive “selves,” during the 
Manvantara. But in reality they are all 
one and are all retained 
memory of the Higher Self. Each of these 
three “men”, the physical, the psychic and 
the Divine, has in himself all the “seven 
principles.” Hence the horrible confusion 
in the teachings, made worse by the in- 


tentional omission of almost everything ` 


concerning the peyehic man, his perman- 
g pey ; P 


ent body, and the rupa’ loka in which he : 


lives. 

Devachan is below the Noetic plane, and 
the Nous 
Devachan. Only the lower mind (vaguely. 
termed “‘the soul”) enters that state. But 
that which in the lower man corresponds 
to Atma-Buddhi-Manas, its derivative or 
reflection, so to say, does go into Devachan. 
However, this is a letter, and not a treatise 
on Theosophy. _ 


in the eternal | 


(Manas) does not go into, 


MR. L W. ROGERS 
L wW. 


Mr. 
American Theosophical Society, disting- 
uished himself at the recent Theosophical 


Rogers, president of the 


World Congress in Chicago. He had evi- 
dently detected some of the fallacies in the 
‘practice of the various Lodges, and sounded 
the feeling of the members, which as head 
of his national society, he was perfectly 
right and justified in doing. There can 
be no disloyalty to anything but to Truth, 
and we judge that Mr. Rogers, whatever 


L. W. ROGERS 


may have been his views from time to time, 
has been loyal to Truth as he perceived it. 
Such loyalty always has its consistent con- 
sequence. He felt and saw the danger to 
the Society and his courageous speech at 
the Congress in which he quite simply put 


= : the case of the encroachments of the Liberal 


Catholic Church upon the Theosophical 
Society before the meeting had a telling 
effect. We copy elsewhere from The Mes- 
senger the report of his speeeh dealing with 
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this point. What is needed is a follow-up 
on the argument, for no direct action was 
taken in Chicago either by the Congress 
which had no legislative power, nor by the 
General Council, which by the President’s 
ruling was deprived of executive power 
also. Under the cirenmstances it will be 
most unfortunate if Mr. Rogers cannot go 
to Adyar to press his argument, and to 
support the other resolutions that arise out 
of or bear on the situation that exists. Mr. 
Rogers has proven himself a good organizer 
and executive head, and his weight- and 
experience would be of great value at 
Adyar, where we do not think the affairs 
of the western world are very clearly un- 
derstood. Mr. Rogers has published sev- 
eral books on Theosophy for propaganda 
purposes and is a avell-known and popular 
leetnver in the cause. 


MY BELOVED 


“My Beloved is mine and T am his”. 

And who is my Beloved? 1s he not my 
lowly self on the one hand in whoin I live 
and move and have my Being. In and 
through whom the desires and emotions are 
gratified. which must be used but con- 
trolled, while I the Ego, gain the necessary 


` experience and wnfoldment. 


Or is my Beloved the one who gazes with 
watchful eye from above, waiting with 
loving tender care till I shall have, like the 
Prodigal Son, come home to rest in Him- 
self, the Father, the Watcher, who while 
patiently waiting, sends His brilliant Ray 
on to my soul to guide my stumbling feet ? 
And who am I but the Ego, the wanderer, 
the child, who, though blind is learning to 
see through the apparent darkness, the 
Light shining in the distance, which after 
all is no distance but close at hand, here. 
And in the last analysis are we not all three 
just One, the Tetragrammaton absorbed in 
the Dot within the Triangle? 

“Why go ye out for to seek, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you.” 


Om Mani Padme Hum. 
Lilian A. Wisdom. 
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33 Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, 
f- Canada. Correspondents please note this 
change of address, Letters and communi- 
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ally, or for The Canadian Theosophist, or 
for The General Secretary, The Theosophi- 
eal Society in Canada. 


m x X 


In last month’s issue there were several 
typographical errors to which attention 
may be called. In Mr. Pryse’s Prelude to 
“The Study of The Voice of the Silence” 
on page 220 fleshy should be fleshly, and 
in the preceding column “being” should be 
oa “beings”. On page 205, first column, the 
p` word “expunged” should be “withdrawn”. 
ve Other errors will probably be obvious. 


t 
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Mr. Q. E. Sutcliffe announces the dis- 
covery of two unknown planets beyond 
Neptune, the first on May 19, 1928, the 
second on June 30 of a still more distant 
planet. This has been given the name 


Osiris and the nearer one Isis, “They are . 


both large planets and are in an early stage 
of evolution,” he states in an article in The 
Theosophist for September. “The observer 
docs not feel sure that the planets will re- 
flect ordinary light in sufficient quantity 
to be viewed in the telescope, and with 
regard to the more distant one (Osiris), 
doubts it. This is the only uncertain 
feature of the discovery, apart from which 
it may turn out to be an excellent test of 
the reliability of the observations, not only 
to the group, but so the publie iù general.” 


The Canadian Theosophist is fortunate 
in having a new series of articles by Mr. 
James Morgan Pryse, an old friend and 
student of Madam Blavatsky, and one of 
the few able and competent writers left of 
that group who were selected by her to 
assist in the work of the Theosophical 
Movement. No doubt we shall have many 
objections to statements made for we all 
have preconceptions and few are able to 
reconsider their conclusions once they have 
decided a point for themselves, but what 
Mr. Prvse writes is valuable to all, and 
those who give it care and attention and 
where they disagree, take the pains to look 
np authorities for their disagreement, will 
learn much. It should never be forgotten 
that H.P.B.’s writings were never set down 
as infallible. She wrote in her last article, 
“My Books” of the mistakes that had been 
made. Yet still we have students going 
back to the old “fundamentalist” position 
of the theologians, which she had spent her 
life to overthrow, and trying to establish 
the dogma of infallibility all over again. 
“To ignore H.P.B.’s over-drawn statements 
and the erroneous exoteric doctrines it 


contains would not be honest,” and if we. 


cannot be honest of what wse are we to the 
world? There are no radical errors, that 
is, errors that would lead people off the 


Lee ee ee eee ee 


track altogether, as the errors in some of 
Mr. Sinnett’s later books would and in 
_ other books that need not be specified 
written with the same inspiration. This 
corrupt literature of the last thirty years 
has been the work of Asura-dugpas who 
were “quick to take advantage” of the open- 
ing made after H.P.B.’s death. “It is 
they who are back of all the corruption of 
the teachings and the sectarian viciousness 
shown by so many Theosophists. Just now 
their grip seems to be loosening. They 
could be shaken off entirely if only a small 
minority of the Theosophists would really 
study the anthentic teachings and earnestly 
practice the ethics of Theosophy. But they 
must study intelligently. It is painful to 
- see how superficially they read the books 
and how little they get out of them. How 
many, professing to study the Voice, know 
what the Paramitas really are? How many 
fens of thein have noticed that in Fragment 
E, III. H.P.B. inadvertently initiates the 
‘wrong man’—the Shravaka, the mere 
‘listener’, the theorist, instead of the 
Shramana, the ‘doer’ of the work?’ In a 
private letter from which these quotations 
are-made, the writer adds: “Just what will 
be the fate of the Society as it is now con- 
stituted I do not know, but I do know from 
` an authentic source, that when the Masters 
revive the Movement towards the close of 
this century there will be much better con- 
ditions than when the T. S. was started; 
there will be a literature derived from the 
T. S.; the publie will have some general 
knowledge of reincarnation, karma, ete. ; 
and there will be a few real students of 

_ Theosophy to form a nucleus for a new 
` organization if the existing T. S. fails to 
met the meqaineaenee 


x 


According to the newspapers, Mrs. 

_ Besant is going to compete with the late 
-= Mra. Tingley’s settlement at Point Loma 
and start a new race nursery in Ojai. As 
the Vancouver Star reports: “Dr. Besant 

- has no intention of beginning the new race 
herself. But she is going to give evolution 

a Luther Burbanks push to the extent of 
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organizing a colony of super-beings on her 
ranch, Happy Valley, in Ventura County, 
near Los Angeles.” Happv Valley we are 
informed in the same article, will be a 
fruit and nut ranch. Particularly nuts, 
we presume. Peaches also are being set 
out as part of “the means for supporting 
With respect to the 
parentage of the new race “she will employ 
the same scientific principles as Burbank 
—breeding from selected stock and cross- 
ing the most desirable grains. Of course 
uere will be nothing crude or arbitrary 
about this. She will merely provide the 
opportunity for bringing together the right 
mates—and possibly the council of the 
farm community may discuss the advis- 
ability of particular matings and use moral 
suasion. But there will be no pressure 
other than community sentiment.” Mrs. 
Tingley did all this or something “just as 
good?” thirty years ago, and no geniuses 
have appeared yet as a result. Mrs. Besant 
should have been fertile enough to strike 
out a new line of effort, and directed it on 
higher and less material courses. We 
regret that all this appears to be signifi- 
cant of an abandonment of the Theosophi- 
eal propaganda from which we have all 
been hoping so much, and looking for an 
inspiring revival after the enthusiasm of 
Chicago. Is all this to end in another 
Brook Farm or Brocton? These experi- 
ments have been made ad nauseam, and 
none of them has succeeded. Ruskin, 
Tennessee and Fairhope, Alabama had 
better foundations and failed. Thore are 
a dozen similar efforts being made on the 
Pacific coast, and what do they amount 
to? Has Adyar tanght nothing? Did no 
one learn anything from Krotona, Cal. ¢ 
What the world is erying ont for is reason- 
able, sane, intelligible Theosophical in- 
struction. Who is to give it? The mem- 
bers seem deplorably inert in many places. 
Dr. von Purucker of the Universal Brother- 
hood announces a revival of Lodge work, 
suppressed under Mrs. Tingley. 
tisements appeared in the Vancouver 
papers lately of meetings held by the Uni- 
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versal Brotherhood and of the Hermes 
Lodge, of our own Federation, but there 
was uno mention of cither of our two 
National Society Lodges, Advertisement 
is the breath of life of Lodge work as it is 
of business. Those who do not advertise 
announce their lack of desire to reach the 
public. What we have received we must 
pass on or get no virtue from it. We only 
keep what we give away. Can our meni- 
bers not be'stirred up with a little grati- 
tude for the great gift they have received 
and seek the mearis of transmitting it to 
others ? 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE _ 


The General Executive met on Sunday, 
September 22, all the members present. ex- 
cept Messrs. Ruark, Singh and Wilks, all 
in British Columbia at the time. The re- 
port of the Congress in Chicago was dis- 
cussed and a resolution endorsing the actiun 
of the General Secretary adopted. It was 
also agreed to send forward a resolution to 
Adyar pressing for the adoption of the 
three resolutions proposed by the General 
Secretary as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the resolution af- 
firming the existence of a World Religion 
and stating “The Basie Truths of Religion” 
= as declared by “The Fellowship of Faiths” 
be withdrawn from the records of the The- 
osophical Society, such a statement, apart 
from any question of its correctness or 
authority, being inconsistent with the non- 
dogmatic character and professions of the 
Theosophical Society. 


RESOLVED, That Rule 44 of the Gen- 
eral Constitution be replaced by the follow-. 
ing: That when differences of opinion 
arise among the members of a lodge or 
National Society which lead to a desire for 
withdrawal from or separation in the lodge 
or the National Society on the part of one- 
third or more of such members in good 
standing, the property belonging to such 
lodge. or National Society shall be divided 
. pro rata among the two groups of members, 
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the Charter to remain with the original 


roup. 


gated so that pérsons desiring to join the 
Theosophical Society may attach them- 
selves to any lodge to which their nation- 
ality, language or principles may render 
them sympathetic and without reference 
to the jurisdiction of the National Society 
under which they reside. 

It was also decided to oppose further, 
the change of objects of the Society as pro- 
posed by Mr. Peter Freeman, and thg 
changes suggested by Mr. Ernest Wood in 
the terms of membership, but to approve 
of the last clause K, in his resolution, for- 


bidding the operation of subsidiary move- > 


ments in connection with the Society. 

Questions of propaganda were disenssed 
and it was stated that Miss Clara Codd was 
to lecture in Toronto; that Dr. Cousins, the 
irish poet and professor, would be avail- 
able next year and Mr. Ernest Wood the 
following year. ‘The necessity of advertis- 
ing Lodge meetings was spoken of, and 
proposals for increasing the membership 
were talked over. As a result a letter was 
sent out by the General Seerctary to the 
Lodge presidents. 


AMONG THE LODGES 


The West End Lodge, Toronto, has pre- 
pared a syllabus for the fall season which 
includes Sunday afternoon lectures by 


Mesers. Roy Mitchell, Leslie Floyd, B.A., 


Felix Belcher, N. W. J. Haydon, Geo. ~ 
MeIntyre, Dudley Barr, and the Misses — 


Mary Roebuck, Agnes Wood and Elaine 
Simkin, These lectures were to be given 


at the West End Veterans’ Club House, - 


722 College Street, Toronto. 
mm = 


A correspondent from Belfast, Ireland, 


writes: I have much pleasure in forward- 


ing Dollar in continuation of my subsorip- 
tion for your Magazine. I much admire. 
your independent line of thought, and the 
absence of adjectives when you have occa- 
sion to speak of the President of the T. S.” 


RESOLVED, That Rule 30 be abro-. 


Tt is not necessary to gush about one’s 
“loyalty. That is best expressed in action, 
The temperamental 
American People apparently requires 
superlative adjectives in order to make 
themselves believe that they believe. The 
late Mrs. Tingley excelled or exceeded, as 
you please, i in this form of adulation. Every 
article in her Magazines had to mention her 
name at least onee, and of course the 
oftener the better. Usually every page 
had her name sprinkled over it. Mrs Eddy 
was also the subject of such indecorous 
flattery. The Masters are so opposed to 
it that they will not even let us know their 
true names. Lip service is of slight value. 


m e OR 


The St. Catharines’ branch, after a 
month’s vacation through August, renewed 
activities on Sept. 8, and were addressed 
on that date by Mr, A. E. S. Smythe. He 
developed the subject of the “Three 
Truths”, so well expressed in that extract 
from the “Idyll. of the White Lotus,” which 
is familiar to al] who read the Canadian 
Theosophist. This was an exceptionally 
fine exposition of theosophical fundament- 
-als. The next week an unusual treat in 
the nature of an illustrated lantern Jectnre 
on the subject of the Lost Atlantis was 
given through the kind generosity of Mr. 
Kinman and Mr. Linton Cole of Toronto. 
On Wednesday evening of the same week 
. the group made their first essay in the line 
of public meetings. On this date a notable 
address on “Our Hidden Powers or Practi- 
eal Occultism” by Roy Mitchell of New 
York drew an audience of about fifty to 
an apartment house hall at Niagara Falls. 
All present listened spellbonnd to his 
_ Apent originality and one young man was 
heard to remark afterwards, that he didn’t 
_ even hear the mantel clock strike, so rapt 
was his attention., The West End lodge 
next favoured. the group by lending Mise 
Roebuek for Sept. 22. This trained pro- 
fessional woman developed her theme 


* “Living the Life? along very practical 


lines and drew from. her .andience much 


character of the . 
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spirited discusaion. The last Sunday in 
the month Mr. F. Barber of Toronto spoke 
ou “Some Experiments in Meditation”. 
His exceptional knowledge of mathematics 
made this a very rational and clear-cut 
theme in his hands.—Gertrude Knapp, 
Secretary. 
mm OR 

Dr. Wilks transmits the following: The 
Orpheus Lodge was extremely fortunate 
last month in having a visit from Mr. 
Nojogen Lenzaki, a Japanese Buddhist of 
the Zen school. Mr. Lenzaki lectured twice 
to the Lodge on Buddhism and in the 
nature and origin of the Zen Sect. His 
interpretation of Buddhism carried con- 
viction, he has that rare thing a serene 
sane view of life which the Buddhist teach- 
ing brings to those who have the courage 
to follow it unconditionally. The Orpheus 
Lodge holds itself doubly fortunate to have 
gained the friendship of two such Bud- 


_ dhistas as Mr. Ruh and Mr. Lenzaki. 


THE L. C. C. AND THE T. S. 
Mrs Besant 


The interest felt in the discussion of 
Mrs. Jinarajadasa’s letter anent the Liber- 
al Catholic Church in the Theosophical 
Congress at Chicago in August warrants 
us in reprinting from The Messenger the 
verbatim remarks of Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Rogers. Mrs. Jinarajadasa’s suggestion 
was that no prominent member of the IL. 
©. C. should be permitted to hold office in 
the T. S. This, of course, is contrary to 
the spirit of the T. S, and was inacceptable 
to all who desire to maintain the original 
breadth and tolerance of the Society. Dr. 
Arundale had remarked that he “would 
far rather that the Liberal Catholic Church 
disappear altogether than that we stand 
in the way of the Theosophical Society 
fulfilling its supreme mission of being a 
nucleus of Universal Brotherhood.” He 
was followed by Mrs. Besant who spoke 
as follows: 

- Brethren, we shall not keep an open 
door by passing a motion which closes that 
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door. Now I happen to be in favour of 
the open door. To make a change in our 
constitution which would bar brothers 
from the Society because they occupy lead- 
ing positions in their particular circles, 
this seems to me to be a very curious way 
of opening the door to anyone. You can- 
not keep an open door by shutting out those 
who are trusted to hold positions of leader- 
ship in other organizations. To make a 
recommendation for a fundamental change 
in the Constitution of The Theosophical 
Society seems to be 2 matter which ought 
to be very thoroughly discussed in the 
National Sessions before it is presented to 
the General Council. To bring it up for 
the first time before the World Congress 
without having the approval of the 
National Societies seems to be too hasty a 
procedure when it deala with the funda- 
mental basis of equality of membership in 
our Society. We have no right to bar a 
human being who has received a trust from 
others by making that trust a reason for 
distrusting him. If such resolution were 
passed, we would shut out some of the 
most valuable leaders we have had in the 
past and may have in the future. Let me 
take an example which is my own and 
nobody can therefore say I am speaking 
wthout authority for that particular ques- 
tion, considering the fact that I take a 
very active part in politics as an indivi- 
dual, not as President of the Society. To 
shut out a person because he is interested 
and active in a certain direction would 
mean to erect a barrier we have never had 
before. Practically to place outside the 
sphere of election those who have shown 
by holding other offices that they possess 
the trust of a considerable number of 
people outside of the Society would mean 
to keep away members who are in any 
way efficient in their work in the outer 
world. I am not sure, in fact, that such 
a resolution ought not to be considered ont 
of order on the ground that it touches the 
very basis of our Constituton. That would 
not be a very satisfactory. wayiof disposing 
of it; far better discuss this question as 


impersonally as possible by dealing with 
the general principle. Personally I am 
not a member of the Liberal Catholic 
Church against which this resolution is 
aimed. I think there is a certain danger 
I have spoken of in The Theosophist, that 
the general publie identifies us with the 
Liberal Catholic Church. I do not blame 
the Liberal Catholic Church for that; I 
blame the members of our Society. It is 
not the fault of the Liberal Catholic 
Church, it is our fault—the fault of all of 
us who do not belong to that Church and 


who do not make our Theosophical views — 


clear enough. On the continent of Europe 
the Liberal Catholic Church is very fre- 
quently identified with the Theosophical 
Society. We can remedy this by asking 
our members to be more active, beeause 


it is their indifference which is the real 
danger to the Theosophical Society, and 


not the activity of another body. We have 
been identified with various religions, 
First, we were thought of as Buddhista, 
because Col. Olcott and H. P. Blavatsky 
had joined that particular religion; then 
we became identified with Hinduism, 
because I, myself, was largely identified 
with that creed. Now there is certain 


danger of being identified with Chris- , 


tianity. Let us help all religions as ways 
to God; Iet us look upon religion as the 
search for God. It is truth we want, and 
with our motto: “There is no religion 
higher than Truth,” we should not make 
any difference between any particular form 
of belief, but guard the freedom of the 
Society. I hold with John Milton that 
truth is never put to the worse. If you 
believe a thing really, you are not afraid 
of diseusson. Therefore, uphold the truth, 
study it, keep your own judgment clear. 
The freedom of opinion is in our own 
hands and only our cowardice will make 
us afraid of discussion. 


Mr. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers, president of the American 
Theosophical Society, followed Mr. Irving 
Cooper and Mr. Wm. J. Heyting, of New 
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‘Zealand. Our lack of space prohibits a 
report of what these gentlemen said, but 
the importance of the position occupied 
by Mr. Rogers, as well as the weight of 
his thought, demands that we should give 
the greater part of his words, as follows: 

First, let me say that I have among the 
members of the Liberal Catholic Church 
some of the best friends that I possess, 
men of splendid ability and devotion, of 
great breadth of view, and if I shall say 
something when talking on this subject 
which seems critical, remember that I am 
referring solely to what I consider to be 
the mistaken zeal of some of the members 
of the Liberal Catholie Church, and not to 
the Church or its teachings. 

It is simply idle to deny, however much 
we may gloss it over, that there is within 
the American Section of the Theosophical 
Society a widespread hostility toward the 
Liberal Catholic Church. Now let us be 
candid enough to face the facts. We are 
not dealing with a theory, but with a con- 
dition. I helieve it arises solely from the 
too close association of the Theosophical 
Society and the Liberal Catholic Church. 
As to Mrs. Jinarajadasa’s letter, I totally 
disagree with her as to the remedy, but as 
to the condition there can be no question. 

Now I ask you this question—for what 
reason is there widespread hostility, in the 
United States at least, against the Liberal 
Catholic Church on the part of Theoso- 
phists? We do not dislike Churches. You 
do not find our members talking against 
the Unitarians, the Universalists; on the 
contrary they are widely commended. We 
love them for their breadth of view, we 
- love them because they are philosophical 

and scientific, in close harmony with the 
teachings of the Theosophical Society. 
` And the Liberal Catholic Church is even 
broader and is made up largely of our 
members, From platforms of the Liberal 
Catholic Church, I have heard fine lectures 
on reincarnation, life after death, etc. How 
do you account’ ‘for that hostility against 
the. Liberal Catholic Church except by the 
fear that it is compromising us in the 
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public mind? We have got to deal with 
that. We cannot dismiss it with general- 
ities. We have got to deal with the condi- 
tion as it exists, and I am certain there is 
trouble ahead for us, in this part of the 
world at least, unless we settle this thing 
right. 

What should be the relationshp between 
the Theosophical Society and the Liberal 
Catholic Chureh? It should be precisely 
the same relationship that exists between 


the Theosophical Society and any other 


church. That and absolutely nothing else. 
If you would not rent your Lodge rooms 
to the Methodist or to the Roman Catholic 
Church you should not rent them to the 
Liberal Catholic Church.. Dr. Besant 
made that proposition perfectly clear in 
her magazine, The Theosophist, in 1920, 
in which she touched upon that particular 
subject. Too long to read here, but the 
gist of it is that she wished to put before 
us this fact: Unless your Lodge is in the 
habit of having association with other 
Churches, unless it’ is actually known to 
the public that these different organiza- 
tons may use your Lodge room, then it is 
injudicious to have it used by only a par- 
ticular religions denomination. ..... 
It seems that another thing which ought 


not to be ignored by us is the relationship - 


between the Theosophical Society and the 
movement that is shaping, which some of 
our friends have called “The New Theoso- 
phy.” I do not know precisely what they 
mean by the “New Theosophy,” but some 
of our official lecturers have said that we 
are now going into a new dispensation 
and that our lecturers should not waste 
time speaking about karma, reincarnation, 
ete. I do not quite understand that kind 
of new Theosophy. Some of my friends 
have come to me to explain it. It seems to 
me they are only trying to explain why it 
is nobody can explain! We are beginning 
to hear about higher metaphysics, and I 
will use. a story to get the idea quickly to 
you. There is a certain problem. Two 
Professors are speaking about it. . When 
Professor A. is talking and Professor B. 
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cannot understand him—that is meta- 
pbysies. When Professor B. is talking 
and Professor A. cannot understand him, 
and Professor B. himself does not know 
what he means, that is the higher meta- 
physics! Now that will very briefly illus- 
trate the attempts of my friends to put 
across to me the New Theosophy. Let me 
say, for fear you may misunderstand me, 
that I have the profoundest respect for Mr. 
Krishnamurti. If we had nothing else 
to thank him for we would owe him a debt 
of deepest gratitude for his declaration 
that Theosophists must learn to think for 
themselves, that they must not believe a 
thing merely because that thing has been 
said. J know of no place whero that is 
more needed than among Theosophists, and 
if he never gave us another thing we would 
be under eternal obligation to him for that. 
But I confess that I do not understand 
very much. I am willing to wait and try 
to understand more,- but don’t hurry me. 
There may be, for aught I know, an in- 


tuitional road by which man can rise. 


swiftly from savagery to illumination. But 
if that road is not available to people who 
are so far along in evolution as our vener- 
able President, I am afraid that as for me 
J shall have to get along with the old The- 
osophy as best I can. I do not understand 
any new Theosophy that does not take 
into account the law of sacrifice. No The- 
osophy that tells me that I must look out 
for myself and leave the world to itr fate. 
I want a Theosophy that I can give to 
others and that will do for those others 
what Theosophy has done for me. Let 
those who can go on. As for me, I will 
plod along with the crowd and light the 
way as best I can with the old Theosophy. 
_ I heard somebody in the corridor say that 
we need not worry—it didn’t make any 

difference whether we could understand 

it or not, the Masters were on the job. No 
doubt they are, but my friends, there is a 

tremendously more important question for 
- you and me, and that is whether we are on 

the job! Are we on the job with full 
mental and moral power? Are we on the 
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job with full willingness to serve harmon- ° 


lously as best we can? Are we on the job 
with both feet on the ground, using that 
good common sense which alone means 
success in physical plane work? It does 
not matter how much you can get from the 
new Theosophy. It does matter how con- 
fident you are that it is just what the 
world needs. It does not matter how good 
a Theosophist you are, you will be a better 
Theosophist if you help to pass on to others 
the old Theosophy that has helped you to 
the understanding you have attained. 


BUDDHAISM AND BUDDHISM 
Although the above terms are very close- 
ly related to one anothér, a careful roading 
of the Secret Doctrine and other works of 
H. P. Blavatsky will show the student that 
they are not identical. 
To the superficial reader the distinc- 
tion may not be apparent but to one who 
has attempted to study the writings of H. 


. P. B. with but a slight degree of intuitional 


pereeption, there will be fonud this differ- 
ence, that while the one is used to designate 
a particular religious system of ethics, the 
other is spoken of in reference to © univer- 
sal religion. 

That the word “Buddhism” was the 
ierm nsed to describe the age-old teaching 
long before the time of Gautama, the 
Buddha, and before the word “Brahma” 


was mentioned, may not be generally. 


known even by conscientious students, but 
the following quotations will surely make 
this clear. 

In “Isis Unveiled” Vol. IL, p. 123, H. 
P. B. speaks of “The once universal re- 
ligion which antedated the Vedie ages. . . 
that prehistoric Buddhism (italies mine, 
E. F.) which merged later into Brahmin- 
ism.” This is of course, the ancient Wis- 
dom Religion, which was “carried to per- 
fection by the last of the Buddhas, Gau- 
tama.” 


And again on Page 321 “We know that | 


the Jaina sect, claims. . . . that Buddhism 
existed before Siddartha, better known as 
Gantama-Bnddha. . . the Brahmanas, we 
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page xix. 
> Budha” is “the one (or the First) and 
" Supreme Wisdom. . . 


say, have authentic records. And these 
show the incarnation from the Virgin 
Ayany of the first Buddha—divine light 


©- —as. having taken place more than some 
. thousands of years B.C., on the island of 


Ceylon.” 

But granted that the word “Buddhism” 
is used many times in place of “Bud- 
dhaism”, as explained by H. P. B., it is 
not because of certain doctrines taught by 
Gautama, but is derived from the word 
“Buddhi”, the “spiritual, omniscient and 
omnipotent root of divine intelligence”. 
(S. D. I., 572). 

Those who are inclined to be confused as 
to the various spellings, the one “d” or two 
“q’s” should turn to the S: D., Vol L, 
It is there stated that “Adhi 


Bodha means the 
innate possession of divine intellect or ‘un- 
derstanding’; ‘Buddha’, the acquirement 


“of it by personal efforts and merit; while 


Buddhi, is the faculty of cognizing the 
channel through which divine knowledge 
reaches the ‘Ego’. . . and Spiritual Soul”. 

Gautama Buddha won his right to that 


- title because he had reached ‘divine un- 


derstanding’, had opened that channel be- 
tween Buddhi and the Ego; and as Buddhi 
is a universal principle, (being without: 
and around man, potential until final in- 
itiation), so that divine understanding is 
the Universal Soul Wisdom or Buddhism. 

It is most essential that the student ap- 
proach this subject in the true oceult man- 
ner, by a thorough cleansing of the lower 
nature from all prejudice and préconceired 
ideas. Also, it is absolutely necessary 


.. that there should be a certain degree of 
- familiarity with the fundamental gronnd- 
-work of all study, the constitution of man. 


Owing. to , the inherent prejudice of 
Western people against Eastern manners, 
and particularly against Eastern religions, 
it would have been most detrimental to the 
cause if H.P.B. had used the term “Bud- 
dhism” exclusively: indeed, when writing 
of A. P. Sinnett’s “Esoteric Buddhism” 
she purposely throws people off the scent 
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in order to counteract the prejudice and 
protests that the title of that book had 
aroused. And she goes on to say (S.D. I, 
xviii.) that the teaching given out by 
the Lord Buddha should be called “Bud. 
dhaism.” 

But that there was no misunderstanding 
as to the real meaning of the word “Bud- 
dhism” by the early group of students who 
were in touch with the Masters will be 
evident from the following quotation from 
a Jetter written by the Master K.H. to the 
members of the London Lodge. . On page 
399 of the Mahatma Letters will be found 
these illuminating sentences: “Many pre- 
fer to call themselves Buddhists not because 
the word attaches itself to the ecclesiastical 
system built upon the basic ideas of our 
Lord Gautama Buddha's philosophy, but 
because of the Sanskrit word ‘Buddhi’- 
wisdom, enlightenment; and a silent pro- 
test to the vain ritual and empty ceremonial 
which. have in too many cases been pro- 
ductive of the greatest calamities.” 

This quotation is from a most important 
letter addressed to the London Lodge, to be 
read before a general mecting of that lodge. 
Of the letter itself the Master says: “It 
contains and carries within its folds and 
characters a certain occult influence that 
ought to reach as many theosophista as 
possible.” It is therefore certain that every 


` g ‘ 
_word of it was of supreme importance, and 


who knows but what the quotation given 


had something of prophecy in it¢ “Aft all 


events, it most certainly expresses the feel- 
ing of many people at the present time. 

Tt should also be remembered that for 
each root race there has been a Buddha who 
has given these truths to the world; and 
perhaps the fact that the words “Bodhisat- 

a”, “Bhodhisatva” and “Buddha” are 
used by H.P.B. as interchangeablo terms 
may throw some light on this subject. In- 
terested students may derive much profit 
from reading the passages contained under 

such headings in the Secret Doctrine. 

The following words of H.P.B. might 
fittingly conclude these brief notes: 

“Unwise are those who, in their blind 
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and in our age, untimely hatred of Bud- 
dhism, and, by reaction of ‘Buddhism’, 
deny its esoteric teachings (which are those 
also of the Brahmins), simply because the 
name suggests what to them as Monotheists, 
are noxious doctrines. Unwise is the cor- 
tect term to use in their case. For the 
Esoteric philosophy is alone calculated to 
withstand, in this age of crass and illogical 
materialism, the repeated attacks on all 
and everything man holds most dear. and 
sacred in his inner spiritual life.” S. D. 
I., xix. 


Edith Fielding. 


THE MEHER MESSAGE 


The Meher Message for September is as 
interesting as any little magazine we have 
seen for years. It represents a mystical 
development through Zoroastrianism and 
is all the more welcome on this account 
since so little of inner Parsi doctrine comes 
to the west. The Divine Lord, whose say- 
ings the Message reports, is Shri Meher 
Baba, and those who have been reading 
the statements by Krishnaji will recognize 
the same vein of thonght and teaching. 
Here are five of the sayings: 

“The miracles performed by yogis 
(spiritually semi-advanced persons) are 
essentially selfish, as they are invariably 
based on personal motives; whereas the 
miracles of Sadgnrus or perfect Masters 
are absolutely selfless, as they are based on 
the principle of giving a spiritual push to 
humanity. 

“God-realized personages, whether ceon- 
scious or unconscious of the gross world, 
are above sanskaras and so they have no 
egoism whatsoever. No sanskaras, no 
egoism. The cause of egoism is sanskaras, 
whether good or bad. Egoism disappears 
forever when all sanskaras are wiped out. 

“High spiritual truth has nothing to do 
with creeds, or religions as they- are called. 
It is far beyond: the limited’ dogmas and 
dogmas of every creed. You will attain to 
this Truth if you give up worldly maya— 


kama, krodha and kanchana (lust, anger 
and wealth). 

“If a so-called religious leader comes 
forth and proclaims that marriages between 
brothers and sisters are quite lawful, he 


will immediately have a large following; | 


but if a God-realized personage proclaims 
that renunciation is indispensable to the 
attainment of Truth, only a few will care 
to follow him, 

“To pray to God for material prosperity 
is not prayer, but farce.’ ’ 

Following this in an editorial article, 
we read: “One of the great principles of 
the Zoroastrian creed is to preserve health, 
and another great one is to promote the 
happiness of others.” And so again: “Re- 
ligion is no more the observance of customs 
than the acceptance of dogmas. Rendering 
unselfish service to others, leading a chaste 
life, regarding all things and all persons 
as forms of God, becoming spiritually mind- 
ed and trying to realize the Self, constitute 
religion, Dogmas and doctrines, customs 
and conventionalities, should not be con- 
fused with it. People may be wrapped in 
the swaddling clothes of customs and preju- 
dices, but it is the duty of those who claim 
to be their leaders to disabuse their minds 
of false notions and to set them on the right 
path.” 

An account is given of a tour taken by 
the Holy Master during the period between 
July 10 and August 28. He left Mehera- 
bad and visited Ahmednagar, Nasik, 
Dhulia, Palmer, Khalghat, Bhopal and 
Guna. At this place, great as the sensa- 
tion created at the other places it was 
greater here. A great Government officer, 
eatching sight of him, was so wonderstruck, 
that he went out of his way to order his 
peon to go immediately and make enquir- 
ies as to who “that handsome Gentleman 


with awe-inspiring face, was.” On July 


20 the Holy Master reached Gwalior, and 
two days later Agra, where flying visits 
were paid to the Taj Mahal, The Fort and 


people at these places found the personality ` 


of the Master so magnetic that, instead of 
the tomb of Noorjehan’s father. “The 
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3 beholding what they had come. to see, they 
ees with awe at His luminous face, aa 
o. 


ng as they could.” The journey was con- 
tinued to Delhi, Ludhiana, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Srinagar, Hervan, whence he re- 
turned to Ahmeduagar. At Dhulia land 


‘has been offered the Master for the found- 
` ation of an Academy, for which a special 


building is to be erected, and will con- 
stitute the abode of the Meherashram In- 


' stitute and the office of The Meher 


Message. Perhaps this narration will help 
our western people to undertsand that Holy 
Men are not so rare in India and World 
Teachers are not an uncommon occurrence. 
The important thing is that the real teach- 
ers all agree on one doctrine and it has no 
foolish fads about it. Success in following 


it depends upon the purification of life 


and character and not belief on authorities 
however high and sacred, and whether of 
one religion or order or another. Mr. 
Meredith Starr, the author and critic, 
writes to the Holy Master: “I want to help 
every one and anyone, ag you said I should 
do, to the very utmost of my capacity—to 
bring love and truth to all around me, and 
to do this fully, I must be fully conscious 
of the Creative power. But I know this 
will come. I have tremendous faith in you, 
and this faith increases daily.” This is the 
western tendency, and it is difficult to 
overcome. It is not faith in another that 
is needed but faith in the Divine and 
Spiritual power within oneself, which is 
One wth the same Power in all others, that 
we require. “Of Teachers there are many ; 
the Master-Soul is One.” 


we e 3 
_ When the Reverend Mr. Cauvin and his 
associates burned my distinguished scien- 


. tific brother—he was burned with green 


fagots, which made it rather slow and pain- 
ful—it appears to me they were in a state 
of religious barbarism. The dogmas of 
such people about the Father of Mankind 
and His creatures are of no more account 
in my opinion than those of a council of 
Aztecs.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Weight 
(Continued from Page 224.) 

CHAPTER V. 
MASTERS OF WISDOM 


_ But the Brotherhood has always existed. Some 
in ages past had discovered how to the eye of 
Spirit all the workings of Nature might be re- 
vealed; they caught glimpses of a steadier lore, 
and sought to baffle the grave. But freedom from 
the chilling ties of earth was found only possible 
in fulfillment of the Law—the Law of Harmony 
and Brotherhood. Hence, ete. 

~—Letters on the Rosicrucian Fraternity. 


As for what thou hearest othera say, who per- 
suade the many that the soul, when onee freed 
from the body, neither suffers. .. evil nor is 
conscious, I know that thou art better grounded 
in the doetrines received by us from our an- 
cestors, and in the sacred orgies of Dionyaus, 
than to believe them; for the mystic symbols are 
well known to us who belong to the ‘‘Brother- 
hood. ’’—Plutarch. 


So far this work has dealt only with the 
outline of the more important theosophical 
teachings at present before the world. Some 
acquaintance with the oriental esoteric 
doctrine was necessary before anything 
could be said at length concerning the 
Masters of Wisdom claimed by Theoso- 
phists to exist, and before the reader could 
have understood correctly the relationship 
of the Society to its unseen but true 
Founders. 

It is reasonable to expect from the 
ordinary reader, who. perhaps may have 
had no experience of a nature sufficient 
to justify a belief in any higher evolution 
than that of a man as he now is, incredul- 
ity in regard to a possible greater develop- 
ment of the latter than is to be found among 
the best and most cultured individuals of 
his own particular nation. But the exist- 
ence of degrees in nature is easily discern- 
ible; and the fact of orders of beings of 
Jess degree of intelligence and power than 
man, argues for the possibility of the exist- 
ence of men presently developed to the 
highest point. For aught we can say there 
may be many orders of beings higher than 
the human, bearing the same relation to 
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man as the latter does to the animal or 
plant, although we may not be able to per- 
ceive them with the aid of our five senses. 
The animal, if it thinks at all, probably 
looks upon the human being as an animal 
like itself. It has no Mind to enable it to 
perceive that faculty in man, and although 
it. obeys him, yet it understands not why, 
but only that it is acting in obedience to 
some law which has the mastery over it for 
the moment. Similarly, who can say that 
when we find ourselves forced to yield to 
some greater energy than our own, we are 
not obeying the commands of some more 
complete intelligence? Who can say that 
the cyclones, earthquakes, floods, aval- 
anches, are not the result of forces directed 
against us by greater beings than ourselves 
~—~greater, that is to say, in the sense of 
being more matured,—while we ascribe it 
all to natural law? Who can say? The 
conception is not untenable; it. is not un- 
scientific. 

But although the anthor himself be- 
lieves in the existence of very many higher 
kingdoms of nature than the hnman, 
though perhaps not quite in the way sug- 
gested, he does not call upon the reader 
just now to give credence to their exist- 
ence; all he asks, judging by analogy, in 
the observation of differing degrees in the 
human family, is belief in the possibility 
of a race of men who have evolved very 
much higher in mental and spiritual per- 
ception than the scientist, the theologian, 
or the ordinary man of the XI Xth century. 
Let us suppose the reader to be sufficiently 
large-minded to grant such a possibility, 
then may we proceed to prosecute our in- 
quiries along lines best ealeulated to at 
once interest and convince. 

The task of inquiry would have been a 
much more difficult one some years ago 
than it is now, on account of the absence 
of evidence then; nearly all that could be 
obtained at the time of founding the The- 
osophical Society being the statements of 
the one solitary individual who acted as 
the messenger from the Brotherhood. But 
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some seventeen years having passed, and 
more than one person of high position in 
the intellectual world having received com- 
munications from the members of the 


eastern School, it remains for us now to 7 


place before our reader for his considera- 
tion some of these facts. It might, how- 
ever, be well to see first the position of 
affairs in the early days of the Theosophi- 
cal Society’s history. 

Madame Helena P. Blavatsky,* a high 


pupil of the trans-Himalayan School of 


Adepts, was sent by that college in 1875 
to give out to the world knowledge in 
respect to certain important points that 
had been concealed from it as a whole for 
ages. Two or three thousand years ago, 
when everybody believed in ‘Messengers 
from God,” in Sages, in Prophets, such an 


“Probably no one of her time has been more 


traduced and alandered, unfairly criticized, or 


suffered more from misrepresentation, than this 
extraordinary woman. But this, as she said her- 


self, waa all that could be expected of a material- . 


istic world, for one who strove to implant therein 
a few seeda of a high philosophy. The anthor 
lived with her during the last three veara of her 
life, and his unhesitating criticiam of her is that 
few purer in mind, nopler, or more self-sacrifice- 
ing have ever existed. Nearly all who knew her 
have said the same. The evil reports about her 
—and they are all reports—-were originated by 


selfish and ambitious persons who strove by ruin- - 


ing her reputation, to place themselvea in power, 


Toward the end of her life, however, the greater | 


number of the charges against her were with- 


drawn, yet aince the public do not seem generally | 
aware of this the following retraction of the . 


famous New York Sun article of July, 1890—a 
full aheet of slander—which appeared in the’ 
editorial column of that paper's iasue of Monday, 
September 26th, 1892, may well be added here; 


‘Wo print on another page an article in which 
Mr. William Q. Judge dealas with the romantic 
and extraordinary career of the late Madame 
Helena P. Blavatsky, the Theosophist. We take 
occasion to observe that on July 20, 1890, we 
were misled into admitting to The Sun’s columna 
an article by Dr. E. F. Cones of Washington, in 
which allegations were made against Madame 
Blavatsky’s character, and aleo againat her fol- 
lowers, which appear to have been without solid 
foundation. Mr. Judge’s article diapasea of all 
questions relating to Madame Blavatsky as rep- 
resented by Dr. Coues, and we desire to aay that 
his allegations respecting the Theosophical | 
Society and Mr. Judge personally are not sus-- 
tained by evidence, and should not have: been 
printed.’’ The only regret is that Madame Biav- 
ataky never lived to see this retraction. 
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_.eimbassador would have only to state his 
> 'or.her position and claims, to secure at 
-' once a large following; but in this age 
slightly different tactica had to be ems 
ployed. It was well seen that whereas, 
at first, belief in the philosophy depended 
almost wholly on the credit given to 
- Madame Blavatsky’s declaration of the 
-existence of the Brotherhood, yet after- 
_wards, when the truth of the doctrine was 
proven, both by the evidence of science 
_ and by its being shown as existing in all 
past ages, then belief in a Humanity higher 
than our own—in “Masters of Wisdom”— 
would be the natural outeome. Hence the 
necessity at firat of proof of the existence 
of. the Brotherhood. 

-` Now it is clear that to permit every 


enquirer to visit the School in order to 


prove its existence, would be an impossi- 
bility, not only because visitations of this 
nature would be contrary to the most time- 
‘honoured rules of the institution—which 
demands for good reason that none save 
. persons of the greatest purity and of high 
development shall enter their precincts,— 
but also as a matter of policy, identical 
with that which makes us legislate against 
the random invasion of our own public and 
private buildings by the curious. Nor, on 


Bs _the other hand, could it be expected that 


the whole array of adepts and occultists 
should turn out to prove themselves to a 
few possible converts, who might as easily 
as not be found quite unfitted to under- 
stand the sacred sciences. Proof for the 
. few in that way would be difficult, and for 
the many it would be impossible. Curiosity 
in the multitude would have arisen, and 


` were the masses convinced by ocular 
demonstration a new dogmatism would - 


result. 

Hence other methods had to be resorted 
to in order to prove the claim. Occultists 
elaim that their study, as a secondary 
effect, gives power over many forcés in 
nature not generally known to the world; 
~it goes without saying, therefore, that one 
coming directly from the eastern School 
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should be endowed marvelously in this 
respect. Hence if Madame Blavatsky 
showed herself to be possessed of ability to 
control the elements,. to produce or make 


things visible by the power of her will, and - 


in other ways to indicate her power over 
hidden forces of nature, much necessary 
evidence would have been given, and the 
philosophy could then be placed before the 
whole world backed up by some semblance, 
at any rate, of truth. While directly the 
attention of thinkers was turned to the 
philosophies of the past, every desired 
object would have been accomplished. ` 

Therefore we find the early days of the 
Theosophical Society’s history pregnant 
with stories about the powers of this won- 
derful woman, powers which were exhib- 
ited even up to the time of her death, 
thongh in a lesser degree once the first 
point was gained. 


Having proved her endowmonts in 


these particulars to some, she at once set - 


about her work of piecing together all the 
older philosophies of the world and show- 
ing that an identical teaching (Theosophy) 
ran throughout all. That she succeaded 
in this, probably beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of any, must be manifest 
from an examination of her work, “Isis 
Unveiled,” comprising two volumes of 
between six and seven hundred pages each, 
every chapter of which is filled with cita- 
tions from and references to the ancient 
and modern philosophies in defence of her 
statements. 

This was in the earlier days. People 
began to believe what was said, and very 
soon many showed a desire to go out to the 
eastern Brotherhood and become pupils of 
these sages. And now the wisdom of not 
localizing the eollege was shown. A stam- 
pede to Thibet* such as might then have 


` followed would have completely frustrated 


the attempts of the Adepts to give their 
philosophy to the world, and to establish 
the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood ; 


* It wag given out that the headquarters of the 
achool were somewhere in Thibet. 
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not a worker would have remained in the 
ordinary haunts of men. 

But some years later, in 1880, the veil 
was partially withdrawn, and several of 
the Thibetan Brothers made themselves 
known to members of the Theosophical 
Society in Simla and Allahabad,, India. 
Mr. Sinnett in the “Occult World,” recites 
a number of very interesting experiences 
of this period, afterwards publishing let- 
ters he received from the Mahatmas at that 
time, and these, annotated and explained, 
were swollen into a volume of considerable 
bulk and presented under the title of 
“Esoteric Buddhism’—the first attempt 
to present Theosophy to the West in an 
orderly and comprehensive manner. The 
value of the testimony in the “Occult 
World” consists chiefly in that many of the 
experiences recorded, which, as is natural, 
might be readily open to skeptical judg- 
ment, were properly witnessed by persons, 
a number of whom bore high standing in 
the social and literary world, and we 
recommend the perusal of this work to all 
who would critically examine the question. 
Space forbids our quoting from it here. 

Of course most of the people of India, 
who are born and brought up in an atmo- 
sphere redolent with occult tradition, be- 
lieve in the existence of adepts. Dotted 
all over as the country is with fakirs of 
every kind and holy men, it would be hard 
indeed for the native not to believe in 
masters in the occult sciences, This holds 
in every ancient eastern land. And from 
Americans and Europeans many letters 


could be quoted giving accounts of inter-. 


views with such men, of exhibitions made 
of their powers, and of other proofs of 
their existence, such as that through cor- 
respondence, letters received and the like. 
But what necessity is there for such? If 
the philosophy be a true one, then there 
must be some where on earth the Elder 
Brothers of the race. And the demonstra- 
tion of its general truth proceeda:yearly in 
all departments of thought. 

“Looking at the matter from the most 


rigidly scientific point of view,” saya Prof. 
Huxley, “the assumption that, amidst the 
myriads of worlds scattered through end- 
less space there can be no intelligence as 
much greater than man’s as his is greater 


than the black beetle’s; no being endowed . 


with powers of influencing the course of 
nature as much greater than his, as his is 
merely baseless, but impertinent... If 
our intelligence can in. some matters surely 
reproduce the past of thousands of years 
ago, and anticipate the future thousands 
of years hence, it is clearly within the 
greater than a snail’s, seems to me not 
limits of possibility that some greater in- 
tellect, even of the same order, may be able 
to mirror the whole past and the whole 
future.” * 

In the opening chapter, and several 
times subsequently, we have briefly re- 
ferred to the work of the Adepts, but the 
time seems now to have come when the mat- 
ter can be more fully treated. The Theoso- 
phical Society, founded with the object, 
among others, of forming the nucleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, may 
be considered as the general outside work, 
of the Adepts at the present time, and must, 
therefore, in its endeavour’ and methods of 
work, follow along the same lines as the 
more select body. It may, indeed, be said 
to be the outward and visible sign of the 
inner esoteric school. 
amination of the work attempted and 
achieved by its members would be perhaps 
the most fitting way of demonstrating the 
work of the Brothers; but as this is largely 
treated of in the next chapter, “The The- 
osophical Society,” the question must be 
dealt with just now from a more general 
position. 

The first question that one would 
naturally be expected to ask is, “Why a 
Brotherhood—if Theosophy sketches an 
immense scheme of evolution, and names 
this latter in its widest sense as the great 
object of existence, such can be nothing 


* Essava upon some Controverted Questions. 
The italics are ours. A 


Therefore an ex- 


”. “Great Law?” 


put a protracted selfishness—as evolution 
. is now generally understood, it means the 
raising and improving of certain individ- 
uals who survive at the expense of the 
weaker, and Universal Brotherhood-is cer- 
tainly not possible in company with the 
doctrine of the ‘survival of the fittest’ P”? 
But, with the Oceultists, evolution has not 
for its keynote the pushing ahead of the 
individual to the detriment and destruction 
of his fellows, but precisely the opposite, 
the Fraternity holding that the only way 
possible of raising one’s self is by raising 
. those with whom one is associated 
in earth-life—the nation either into which 
one is born, or with which it is one’s Karma 
to dwell. This must be the case if the 
hypotheses of the philosophy are correct. 
' Unity is, as has by this time been clearly 
shown, the basis of the whole doctrine— 
from this have all things sprung, to it they 
all tend, and he would therefore best help 
forward the race to its final.emancipation. 
its Nirvana, who makes for unity instead 
of for discord. Again, as in each planet 
and race a soul is associated with other in- 
dividuals for incalculable ages, its work 
lies in lifting these, and by such means 
raising itself also; all being chained to- 
gether, in effect of past acts. The work of 
the Brothers, then, lies in the improvement 
of mankind, the oldest traditions of the 
schools holding that in this way alone can 
-any advance be made in the spiritual 
‘soiences. - 

The question that naturally follows in 
the reader’s mind from this, is how, since 
one has to descend into material life, to 
pass through planetary existence, through 
. Rounds and races—how it can in any way 
„be said to be possible to advance men? 
‘Would not this be a getting ahead of the 
By no means, for such 
Law itself includes the factor of individual 
development. Although all have to pass 
through certain cycles of existence, to ex- 
perience material as well as psychic, 
mental’ and spiritual life, yet there is no 
actual obligation which forces anyone to 
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keep merely abreast of the times. The most 
casual inspection of humanity will show 
how varying are the degrees of progress, 
how it is possible for any one man by dint 
of exertion to outdo his fellows, and the 
same possibility must hold good in the gen- 
eral as well as in the more limited sense. 
It is thus, from one point of view, that 
have arisen the many classes of monads 
referred to, roughly divided into minerals, 
vegetables, animals and humans. The cal- 
culations deal with the general bulk, not 
with individual units. 

The writer once addressed a similar 
question to Mme. Blavatsky, asking her 
why, since it was the law that we had to 
pass through material existence, we should 
have to suffer so in getting out of it? 
“Well,” she said, “we should not have had 
all this pain and suffering if we had not 
bound ourselves in chains when on the 
road. If part of one’s journey lies 
through a boggy swamp, it is bad policy 
to stop and sit down in the mud. But this 
is just what we have done. We might 
have walked through on stilts.” 

This settles the question concerning the 
work of these individuals, which is solely 
with the object of benefitting the race to 
which they belong; next concerning them- 
selves. Upon first being told that persons 
endowed with great power and learning, 
living apart from ordinary humanity, un- 
known and almost unheard of, and appar- 
ently refusing to disclose their knowledge, 
our western sense of openness and freedom 
receives a shock and we at once feel in- 
clined either to discredit the whole state- 
ment, or, if finding it to be true, to ex- 
claim: “How selfish! these men ought to 
be forced to reveal their knowledge!” But 
until we fully comprehend the nature of 
‘the lore, the conditions of its successful 
study, we are hardly justified in ascribing 
to its possessors the attribute of selfishness 
if they do not happen to scatter their wis- 
dom broadcast. Ocenlt science is at one 
with modern philosophy at least in this, 
that, on the one hand, it is not advisable 
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to cast pearls before swine, nor, on the 
other, is it wise to allow explosives to be 
handled by the uninitiated. For these two 
reagons ita possessors prefer to keep their 
science as much as may be to themselves, 
and, what is necessary to this, themselves 
to remain ag far as possible in the back- 
ground. 

As to the first reason: So great is the 
ignorance of the masses concerning the 
spiritual side of nature, that, save at certain 
epochs, the wisdom is not so jealously 
guarded, for the simple reason that the 
scepticism of the “wise men” of the age, 
generally prevents its abuse.—“disbelief 
being as the Magie Casket in which. it is 
locked.” But at other times the reins are 
very closely drawn. This is a period for 
more or less of secrecy. Although we have 
not yet more than touched the border-line, 
still we are, according to the traditions, 
approaching one of those periods when be- 
lief in “nature’s finer forces,” in “magi- 
cians,” “fairies,” “ghosts,” “spells,” and 
indeed all the so-called superstitions of the 
past ages, will once more become general, 
and what is more, will be -sczentzfically 
proven to be well-founded. “Coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Already 
‘several of the greatest minds of the age 
have publicly stated their belief in an un- 
seen world; the ancient superstitions of 
Mesmer and de Pnysegur have lately 
transformed themselves into the scientific 
discoveries of hypnotism and catalepsy; 
spiritualism is not without its adherents 
amongst men of letters,—although per- 
haps the “fourth dimension of space” may 
one day prove itself an inadequate explan- 
ation; and the writer can state on excellent 
authority that many of the first physicians 
in London do’ not withhold from prac- 
tising astrology | 

Yes; “marty who "would fain pin their 
faith to a materialistic ‘conception of the 
universé have been forced, nolens volens, 
to a belief in its ocoult side. But they have 
no explanation to offer. “Theosophy is the 
only philosophy, we affirm, which: has af- 


forded any solution of the phenomena 


which are taking place on all sides and 
among all classes of men. The intelligent 
reader will see in this more than a mere 
result of chance. The occult sciences, little 
as has yet been given out, have not been 
even so far advanced without the definite 
object of benefitting the race by offering 
light and truth in explanation of what 
must, without it, very soon plunge human- 
ity deeper than ever into darkness and 
ignorance. The state of matter called 
astral), —the anima mundi, elemental 


forces, Linga Sharira, and the like,—can, . 
we hold, of themselves give full explanation | 


of all psychic phenomena, including eclair- 
voyance, clairaudience, even to the extent 
of explaining the rationale of the remark- 
able “Double Ego” of hypnotism, where, 
by careful experiment many times repeat- 
ed, men are proved to be possessed of two 
(or even more) selves, Reincarnation 
again, new to the West, but by no means 
new to the world, and the law of Karma, 
will serve as solutions to many, if not all, 
of the mysteries of life; and, if not com- 
plete ones, yet quite fall enough to be ap- 
preciated by our race as a whole. ‘The. 


Adepts,” it should be remembered, “do not © 


undertake to give any one the key to the 
final mysteries until he is prepared to re- 
ceive and understand it”’—which we 
Westerns certainly are not. Before we 
can hold and use that key we must be 
properly trained. But few as yet have 
fully eseaped from the influence of old 


dogmatic doctrines respecting coamogen- 


esis; we are not yet as a whole free enough 

from prejudice rightly to comprehend or 
properly to use such knowledge. 

And as in other days argument against 

a six-day creation, based perhaps on geolog- 

ical ‘investigations, or more unaffected 

“eommon sense,” 


so now, if more of the philosophy than 
could be assimilated by mankind in its 


-present era of evolution were scattered 
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would have been misun- ~ 
derstood, probably to the extent of sending 
the perpetrator of such heresy to the stake, | 


. broadeast, no benefit could accrue to the 


“As to the otter: reason: We referred to 
the undesirability of giving explosives into 
the bands of persons uninitiated in the 
_ methods of handling them, and have now 
to say that the study of certain branches of 
Occultism is held to invest its disciples 
with powers not normally possessed by 
man. A correct understanding of the con- 
ditions of matter, and of the methods of 
directing its hidden forces, will easily be 
seen to be the stepping-stone to great power, 
and in this connection it may some day be 
found that the “Pril?” of Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Coming Race” is not altogether a fable. 
The same force which stirs the summer 
“zephyr, intensified, may pick up a loco- 
‘motive and hurl it many yards distant. 
'-The subtile agent that warms our houses 
may likewise devastate our towns. Electri- 
city is equally efficacious in tickling the 
‘palate, or in blasting the tock. And we 
“. may readily conceive regarding anv of the 
. multitudinous hidden forces which. must 

` play through us, that, were we able to hold 
and control them, to make out of the 
human body a veritable storage-battery, 
then would we be invested with the power 
to work apparent miracles. There is, in- 

` deed; said to be one force of terrible effect, 
- which, raised to its highest power on this 
' plane, comes only under the control of man. 
Electricity is its lowest aspect, but it is 
many million times more potent than this. 
Happily, however, it is only as man rids 
himself of his passione and terrestrial de- 
sires that, he gains ability to handle this 
terrible agent; the two are not compatible. 
! ` Therefore will it only be the inheritance of 
< mankind as a whole in the pune coming 

‘seventh race. 

Yet, éven in our own time, in a lower 
og degree, it is: not entirely: without its man- 
q - ipulators, In the. m ority of persons these 
E. - powers lie entirely. dormant; but in some, 
Eo physical and pay: ical idioaynerasies more 
i ~ or less awaken them, ‘and: they require only 
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action, So that “individuals born with 
such a capacity as not very rare. That 
they are not heard of more frequently is 
due to the fact that they live and die, in 
almost every case, in utter ignorance of 
being possessed of abnormal power at all,” 

But mankind has now as a whole com- 
menced its ascent along the upward cycle 
which leads back to unity; consequently 
spirituality is on the increase, materiality 
on the decline, and year by year our race 
wil! become less animal, more human, pos- 
sessed of greater and greater powers over 
matter. Yet, as such gifts may be pos- 
sessed by the unrighteous as by the 
righteous — esoteric science recognizing 
spiritual evil as well as spiritual good— 
perhaps it is well that those who have them 
do not always discover their power. 

For these and like reasons the practical 


study of Occultism is denied to any who 
have not proven themselves sincerely de- 


sirous of benefitting their race. It is there- 
fore the province of the very few. The 
theoretic study, on the other hand, is, 

within certain limits, the province of all, 
such limitation being expressed by the 
boundary line of the spiritual possibilities 
of humanity in any given epoeh. In other 
words: the Great Law withholds no one 
individual from becoming a pioneer of his 
family, tribe or race, provided he has the 
strength to do so; if he has not the innate 
daring which alone can achieve this, then 


‘he must only wind his way slowly around 


the circle of progression with his brethren. 
Thus 


_ “*The firm soul hastes; the feeble tarriea, 


“yet— all 


Will reach the sunlit snows.’’* 
* Arnold, The Light of ‘Asia. 


(To be continued.) 
mR RR. 


Y you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should helong to the 


-only Society that makes this ‘ke sole basis 


of membership, The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 


very slight stimuli to: veal: ‘them into potent ¢ Magazine, Will you not join? 
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THE THREE TRUTHS 
There are three truths which are abso-. 


lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- . 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest ` 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 


BOOKS ON THEOSOPHY 
ANDO ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Especially of the earlier editions, | 
ate often hard to secure. I have 


orders and would be pleased to know 
your wishes.. 


My “SUGGESTIONS FOR READ- 
ING” will be sent you on request. 
ON. W..J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) 
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H. P. B’S EDITORIAL POLICY 


I. 


.. . . Elsewhere we have clearly ex- 

i ‘plained the nature of Theosophy; it re 
mains for us to say a few words as to the 
policy of our paper. 

_ It has been shown that the foiiteianal 
members of our Society have their own 
private opinions upon all matters of a 
religious, as of every other, nature. They 
are, protected in the enjoyment and ex- 
pression of the same; and, as individuals, 
have an equal right to state them in the 
Theosophist, over their own signatures, 
Some of us prefer to be known as Arya 
Samajists, some as Buddhists, some as 

idolaters, some as something else. What 
each is, will appear from his or her signed 
communications. But neither Aryan, Bud- 

dhist, nor any other representative of a 
particular religion, whether an editor or a 
contributor, can; under the Society’sa rules, 
be allowed to use these editorial columns 
exclusively in the interest of the same, or 
unreservedly commit the paper'to its prop- 
aganda. It is designed that a strict im- 
partiality shall be.observed in the editorial 

- utterances; the paper representing the 
whole Theosophical Society, or Universal 
Brotherhood, and not any. single section. 
The Society being neither a church nor a 
sect in any sense, we mean to give the same 
cordial welcome to communications from 

one clasa of religionista as to those from 
another ; oe only that courtesy of 


language shall be used towards opponents. 
And the policy of the Society is also a full 
pledge and guarantee that there will be no 
suppression of fact nor tampering with 
writings, to serve the ends of any estab- 
lished or dissenting church, of any country. 
—(H.P.B. in The Theosophist, I, p. 2.) 
II. 

Anyone who, like the Theosophists, 
knows how infinite is that ocean of eternal 
wisdom, to be fathomed by no one man, 
class, or party, and realizes how little the 
largest vessel made- by man contains in 
comparison to what lies dormant and still 
unperceived in its dark, bottomless depths, 
cannot help but be tolerant. For he sees 
that others have filled their little water- 
jugs at the same great reservoir at which 
he has dipped his own, and.if the water in 
the various pitchers seems different to the 
eye, it can only be because it is discoloured 
by impurities that were in the vessel before 
the pure crystalline element—a portion of 
the one eternal and immutable truth—en- 
tered into it... x.. 

. We kaw. that a portion of 
truth, great or small, is found in every re- 
ligious and philosophical system, and that 
if we would find it, we have to search for 
it at the very origin and source of every 
such system, at its roots and first growth, 
not in its later overgrowth of sects and 
dogmatism. Our object is not to destroy 
any religion but rather to help to filter 
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> each, thus ridding them of their respective 
Impurities, In this we are opposed by all 
who maintain, against evidence, that their 
particular pitcher alone contains the whole 
ocean, .., 
. Free discussion, temperate, can- 
did, “undefiled by personalities and ani- 
anosity, is, we think, the most efficacious 
ameans of getting rid ‘of error and bringing 
out the underlying truth. ... Readers 
should remember that precisely be- 
cause Lucifer is a theosophical magazine, 
it opens its columns to writers whose views 
of life and things may not only slightly 
differ from ita own, but even be diametric- 
ally opposed to the opinion of the editors. 
The object of the latter is to elicit truth, 
not to advance the interest of any particu- 
lar ism... 

. Justice demands that when the 
| reader comes across an article in this 
magazine which does not immediately ap- 
prove itself to his mind by chiming in with 
his own peculiar ideas, he should regard it 
as a problem to solve rather than as a mere 
subject of criticism. Let him endeavour 
to learn the lesson which only opinions 
differing from his own can ‘teach him. 
Let him be tolerant, if not actually char 
itable, and postpone his judgment till he 
extracts from the article the truth it must 
contain, adding this new acquisition to his 


store. One ever Jearns more from one’s 
enemies than from one’s friends. . . 
| —(H.P.B., Lucifer, I, pp. 341/343).) 
III. 


. . Moreover, we have given good 
proofs of our impartiality. We published 
articles and letters criticizing not alone our 
personal theosophical and philosophical 
views, but discussing upon subjects directly 
connected with our personal honour and 
reputation; reviving the infamous calum- 
mies in which not simple doubts, but dis- 
tinctly formulated charges of dishonesty 
were cast into our teeth and our private 
character was torn to shreds (Vide “A 
Glance at Theosophy from the Outside” 
Lucifer for October, 1888). And if the 
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, she is prepared to throw every possible 


editor will never shrink from what she 
considers her duty to her readers, and that 


light upon mooted questions in order that 
truth should shine bright and hideous lies 
and superstitions be shown under their 
true colours—why should our contributors 
prove themselves so thin-skinned? Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit. Every hitherto 
far-hidden truth, whether concealed out of 
sight by Nature’s secretiveness or human. 
craft, must and shall be unveiled some day 
or other. Meanwhile, we do our best to 
help poor, shivering, naked Truth in her 
arduous progress, by cutting paths for her 
through the inextricable jungle of theo- 
logical and social shams and lies. The 
best means of doing it is to open the pages 
of our magazine to free controversy and 
discussion, regardless of personalities or 
prejudices—though some of our friends 
may object to such modes of excavating far 
hidden truths, They are wrong, evidently. 
Tt is by this means alone that he who holds 
correct views has a chance of proving them, 
herice of seeing them accepted and firmly 
established; and he who is mistaken of 
being benefitted by having his better sense 
awakened and directed to the other side of 
the question he sees but in one of its 
aspects. Logic, Milton says to us, teaches _ 
us “that contraries laid together more . 
evidently appear; it follows, then, that all 
controversy being permitted, falsehood will 
appear more false, and truth the more true; 
which must needs condice much to the 
general confirmation of an implicit truth.” 
Again, “if it (controversy) be profitable 
for one man to read, why should it not at 
least be tolerable and free for his adver- 
sary to write?” 

. Lucifer has a settled and plainly 
outlined policy of its own, and those who 
write for it have either to accept it, or— 
turn their backs on our magazine. No 
discourteous epithets or vulgar abuse of 
personalities shall ever be allowed in our 
Monthly. . No individual—friend or 
foe—risks being called in our journal “ad- 
venturer”, “hallucinated lunatic”, “im- 


: postor and free lover”, ‘‘charlatan”, or 
-“eredulous fool”. .. . 

+ But, on the other hand, no one—of what- 
ever rank or influence—as nothing how- 
ever “time-honoured”, shall ever be pan- 
dered to or propitiated in our magazine. 
Nor shall any error, sham or superstition 


be daubed with the venitewash of propriety, 


or passed over in prudent silence. As our 
journal was not established for a money- 
making enterprise, but verily as a cham- 
pion for every fact and truth, however 
tabooed and unpopular,—it need pander 
to no lie or absurd superstition. For this 
policy the Theosophical Publishing Co is, 
already, several hundred pounds out of 
pocket. The editor invites free criticism 
upon everything that is said in Lucifer: 
and while protecting every contributor from 
direct personalities is quite willing to 
accept any amount of such against herself, 
and promises to answer each and all to the 
best of her ability. Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
..“Fais que dots, advienne que pourra.” 
—(H.P.B. in Lucifer, III, pp. 344/5.) 


THE STUDY OF “THE VOICE 
OF THE SILENCE.” 


By James Morgan Pryse. 
(Continued from Page 238.) 


The list of sounds in the Voice omits 
three that are given in the Upanishad ; the 
second, which is practically the’same as 
the first; the sixth, “the sound of the tal” 
(an Indian musical instrument made of 
bell-metal and played with a stick); and 
the eighth, the sound of the pahaoujd— 
the Sanskrit words in the sixth and the 
eighth descriptions having been left un- 
translated. “Vina,” used to describe the 

_ fifth sound, is now a recognized English 
word. Itis also spelled bina, dialectically. 
The phrase “chant of the Vina” is copied 
by H.P.B., though here the word “chant” 
is used in a sense that has become obsolete. 

It is clearly evident and undeniable that 
the passages here quoted from the Voice 


published in the Theosophist. 


religious literature, 
. professes to set forth the experiences of 
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were taken from the quotation from the 
Upanishad which was given in the article 
That fact, 
however, does not involve even a suggestion 
of plagiarism. No direct credit is given 
for the quotation; but in the Preface H. 
P. B, frankly makes the inclusive state- 
ment that the text of the Voice is made up 
of “a judicious selection” from various 
Eastern treatises, She does not designate 
the particular source of any of the quota- 
tions included in the collection, nor even 
distinguish from the rest those taken from 
the Book of the Golden Precepts; but she 
gives due credit for quotations made in the 
footnotes. That blanket acknowledgement 
in the Preface amply covers all borrowed 
matter in the text. 

In the Theosophist, May, 1889, an 
English translation is given of the Nada- 
Bindu Upanishad, one of the many spuri- 
ous works that have been foisted in Hindu 
This bogus Scripture 


the yogi who sounds and meditates on 
the Omnifie Word, Aum. Nada, it ex- 
plains, is “the sound which proceeds from 
Brahma-Pranava” (Om), and adds that 
“beyond this is the soundless (asabdha) 
Brahma,” t.e., “the Silence.” Bindu (di- 
alectically vindu) is tho “point” of the 
Cosmie Word, and is, according to Hindu 


- mysticism, “the star of initiation.” The 


Nada-Bindu gives the following absurd 
instructions: 

“The yogee being in the Siddhasana 
posture practising the Vaishnavi mudra, 
should always hear the internal sound 
through the right ear, 

“The sound which he thus practises 
makes him deaf to all external sounds. 
Having overcome all obstacles, he enters 
the Thurya state within 15 days. 

“In-the beginning of his practice he 
hears many loud sounds. They gradually 


increase in pitch and are heard more and 
more subtly. 

“At first the sounds are like those pro- 
ceeding from ocean, clouds, kettle-drum 
and cataracts; 


(bert) in the middle 
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» (atage), those proceeding from maddhala 
. . (a musical instrument), Fell, and horn. 
“At the last stage those proceeding from 
` tinkling bells, flute, Vina (a musical in- 
strument) and bees. Thus he hears many 
such sounds more and more subtle. 

“When he comes to that stage when the 
sound of kettledrum is being heard, he 
should try to distinguish only sounds more 
and more subtle.” 

After more charlatanic nonsense of that 
sort, it goes on to say: 

“The mind exists so long ag there is 
sound; but with its (sound’s) cessation he 
attains the state called Unmani of manas 
(the state of annihilation of mind).” 

The puerility of this so-called Upanishad 

leads to the inference that its author had 
made noteworthy progress toward the 
beatific state of “annihilation of the 
mind.” Singularly, H.P.B. deigna to quote 
approvingly in the Voice one of his pre- 
posterous apothegms, which reads: 
_ “An adept in yoga who bestrides the 
Hamsa (bird) thus (viz., contemplates on 
Om) is not affected by karmic influences 
or by 10 crores of sins,” 

Here is pointed out an easy way to 
hoodwink Karma and elude the conse- 
quences of one hundred million sins. Al- 
ways in exoteric religions the sinner is 
cajoled with some priest-devised scheme 
whereby he may cheat the Law and escape 
the penalties of his sins, Thus in Isaiah 
(i, 18): “Come now, let us reason to- 
gether,” said Jehovah; “though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” By becoming a 
convert to Christianity the sinner goes into 
moral bankruptcy, casts his sins, howsoever 
scarlet they may be, upon a sinless Sub- 
stitute, and may then sing the doggerel 
hymn: 

“Bree from the Law, O happy condition! 
Jesus has died, and there is remission,” 

Tt ig to be regretted that the Voice lends 
countenance to such theological fictiona by 
quoting, seemingly. with approval, the fan- 
tastic statement in the Nada-Bindu, and 


_ Atonement, 


Master and thy God. Thou art Thyself, 
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by calling the Arhan who renounces Nir- 
vana “a Saviour of the World,” thus en- 
dorsing the vicious dogma of Vicarious 
Granted that this world, with 
its Astral environs, is Myalba, Oreus, plain 
Hell, that does not alter the fact that every 
man in it must answer for his own trans- 


gressions and work out his own salvation. 
. No matter how much à man may be helped 
by guidance and instructions received from _ 


others, he must, in the last analysis, be his 
own saviour. If the Divine Law, instead 
of being impartial, admits of partiality, 
then the fabrie of Universal Justice falls 
in ruins, The true doctrine is eloquently 
declared in the Zdyl of the White Lotus: 
“Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to himself; 


the decreer of his life, his reward, his- 


punishment.” 

Only when the psychic senses have been 
awakened and are blended, in the fourth 
stage of Dhyana, can the sacred Triangle, 


the geometrical symbol imaging the Mon- — 


adic Triad, be seen; and since at this stage 
the senses of sight and hearing are unified, 
the light radiating from the Triangle is 


likewise sound, and it conveys teachings ` 
_in spoken language: the Triangle becomes 


veritably a Voice. But the Triangle dis- 
appears when the Dhyana stage is reached ; 
for then the consciousness is on the plane 
of the Nous, and the lower mind is for the 
time being one with the Higher Mind. Un- 
trammelled by the senses, it has the power 
of Direct Cognition, which in the Voice is 
termed “faultless vision,” though it is not 
clairvoyance or any sort of sense-percep- 
tion, but is the purely Noetic faculty. 
Samadhi is the steady continuance in this 
state; as Shankaracharya says, it is Gnana, 
Knowledge. 


“And now rest ‘neath the Bodhi tree, 
which is perfection of all knowledge; for, 
know, thou art the Master of Samadhi— 
the state of faultless vision. 

“Behold! thou hast become the Light, 
thon hast become the Sound, thou art thy 


In the Voice it is set forth ` 
metaphorically in this eloquent apostrophe: | 


the object of thy search: the Voice un- 
broken, that resounds throughout etern- 
ities, exempt from change, from sin ex- 
empt, the Seven Sounds in One.” 

The concluding sentence of the apost- 
rophe is, however, liable to be misconstrued. 
The immortal Self, the Nous, metaphoric- 
ally the “Voice,” is indeed exempt from 
sin, But the lower self does not by attain- 
ing the temporary state of Samadhi (which 
if permanent would be Nirvana) become 
likewise exempt from sin, or from the 
consequences of sins that Karma has 
charged up against him. When he returns 
to the outer consciousness, after Samadhi, 
his karmic account still remains to be 
settled. A footnote, preceding the apos- 
trophie peroration quoted above, gives the 
following definition of “the state of fault- 
less vision” ; 

“Samadhi is the state in which the 
ascetic loses the consciousness of every 
individvality, including his own. He be- 
comes the AJL.” 

It is evident that in this footnote, prob- 
ably scribbled hastily on a proofsheet, as 
was her wont, H.P.B. has very imperfectly 
expressed the meaning she intended to 
convey. If her statement is taken literally, 
` it can only mean that Samadhi is a state 
of spiritual amnesia, utter oblivion, even 
annihilation of the true Self that is said to 
be immortal and omniscient. Thus liter- 
ally construed, the footnote flatly contra- 
dicts the apostrophic passage, in which the 
ascetic, having reached Samadhi, is said 
to have become one with his Eternal Self, 
the “Voice” (his Nous, or Logos), which 
participates in the nature of all the Noetic 
\Hierarchies, “the Seven Sounds in one.” 
‘So the extremely hyperbolical footnote 

must be toned down to make it accord with 
the splendid apostrophe, in which the 
Master of “the state of faultless vision” is 
told to “rest ’neath the Bodhi tree, which 
is perfection of all knowledge.” 


The fallacious doctrine, held by many ` 


exoteric Buddhists and others, that the 
individual is ultimately absorbed into the 
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non-individuate essence of Deity, even as 
“the dew-drop slips into the shining sea,” 
is an expression of stark pessimism, the 
twin of crass materialism, and is contrary 
to the oceult philosophy. For, according 
to the occult doctrine, the Individual 
Monad becomes omniscient when it com- 
pletes the cycle of manifestation; it must, 
therefore, retain the sense of individuality 
and the memory of its experiences during 
that vast cycle, Omniscience is not con- 
ceivable as complete oblivion and obliter- 
ation of individuality. Samadhi, however, 
is but a temporary state experienced during 
meditation; and if in that state the ascetic 
were to lose consciousness of all individual- 
ities, including his own, and become the 
All, his meditation would culminate in 
self-destruction. In actual practice the 
ascetic must, from beginning to end of the 
period of meditation, retain consciousness 
of his individuality. If at any stage he 
loses that consciousness he simply falls 
asleep prosaically, and thus fails ignobly 
in his attempt to reach Samadhi; and if he 
becomes unconscious in that highest state, 
whether or not he “becomes the All,” he 
can not bring back, and “write on the re- 
cording tablets of his mind,” the knowledge 
received from the Nous. Toss of con- 
sciousness indicates that the “bridge” 
(Antaskarana) has broken down, leaving 
a gap between the Higher Mind and the 
Lower Mind. That means failure; yet the 
disciple must expect to meet with many 
failures and partial successes before he can 
by long and sustained effort forge through 
the psychic and psycho-spiritual stages of 
meditation and ultimately attain Samadhi, 
the Noetic consciousness, The instruc- 
tions outline the continuous, unbroken 
course of meditation, from the first stage 
to the final one, Samadhi. But that goal 
can be reached only after long and assidu- 
ous practice. The tyro will fall short of 
it again and again; but if, at any such 
stoppage, he retains consciousness, he then 
finds himself on one or another of the 
inner planes. In the Voice the disciple 


is warned not to linger in the lower Astral, 
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“the world of mediums,” and is counselled 
to press on and reach the Noetic plane. 
Now, while the lower Astral is indeed 
“the world of mediums,” the Higher 
Astral, or Psycho-spiritual world, most 
certainly is not. The two psychic worlds 
are purposely confused in the Voice, 
lumped together as one, which is denomin- 
ated, inconsistently, “the world of medi- 
ums” (that of the “Great Illusion”) and 
“the Hall of Learning.” The latter is 
qualified, in a footnote, as “the Hall of 
Probationary Learning”; but that after- 
thought hardly dims the glaring contradic- 
tion, Yet in this H.P.B. merely follows 
the age-long policy of silence concerning 
the higher psychic realm, which may be 
termed “the Hall of Learning,” but which 
to a certainty is not “the world of 
mediums.” In the early days of the T. 8. 
this settled policy left students under the 
misapprehension that after death the soul 
passes into the Kama-loka and thence 
directly into the Arupa-devachan. The 
‘Rupa-devachan was. barely mentioned, and 
thus a gap was left in the teachings, a gap 
that has never really been filled. Wisely 
the student is left to explore for himself 
these higher planes, and having done so to 
keep his discoveries to himself, for reasons 
which will be apparent to him. 

` Concurrently with progress in the prac- 
tice of meditation comes increasing lucidity 
during the hours of nightly repose. For 
when the physical frame is relaxed in 
sleep, the quiescence of the mental facul- 
ties and the suspension of the functions of 
the sense-organs make it possible for the 
inner Sclf to cross the borders of the 
psychic and the physical planes, and this 
it can do the more readily when the outer 
self has by the practice of meditation be- 
come more sensitive and receptive. It is 
incorrect to say that the spiritual Self is 
freed from the trammels of the body during 
sleep. The spiritual Self is always free; 
but it can not correlate with the outer self 
unless the latter becomes susceptive of 
psychic and spiritual influences, as it does 
during norma! sleep and also in the states 
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induced by meditation. In slumber, the 
dreaming state, comes cognizance of the 
psychie world, the physical organ of per- 
ception being the pituitary. While falling 
asleep, midway between waking and sleep- 
ing, a person who is somewhat psychic may 
see and hear things on the lower Astral 
planes. In deep sleep, usually termed 
“dreamless,” the sleeper is conscious of the 
spiritual world, the physical organ of per- 
ception being the pineal, On waking, 
however, the psychically undeveloped per- 
zon retains dim memories only, or none at 
all, of his experiences in the higher worlds. 
“Hence,” says H.P.B., in the Key, “al- 
though there is hardly a human being 
whose Ego does not hold free intercourse, 
during the sleep of his body, with those 
whom it loved and lost, yet, on account of 


“the positiveness and non-receptivity of its 


physical envelope and brain, no recollec- 
tion, or a very dim dream-like remem- 
brance, lingers in the memory of the person 
once awake.” Likewise that is the case 
if at any time during meditation he be- 
comes really “unconscious,” that is, loses 
touch with the physical plane, for he is 
then merely asleep. In Yoga-meditation 
the consciousness must remain unbroken, 
so that the knowledge gained on the higher 
planes may be retained in the memory and 
impressed on the brain. Consciousness of 
one’s immortality, the positive knowledge 
that the lower mind is identical in essence 
with the Higher Mind, is attained by 
attuning the former to the latter. 


The Individuality of man is indestruct- 


ible, eternal. It manifests itsolf trebly, 
in the Noetie, Psychic and Physical 
worlds, thus participating in three con- 
current streams of evolution; when those 
streams coalesce there is no loss of individu- 
ality. When the human self re-identifies 
itself with the Divine Self the human is 
glorfied and the Divine enriched with the 
garnered fruits of the vast evolutionary 
cycle. Students of the Voice should take 
cum grano salis such hyperbolic statements 
as the following: 
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_Tadiation, Light in the Sound, 
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“And now thy self is lost in Self, thy- 
self unto Thyself, merged in that Self from 
which thou first didst radiate. 

“Where is thy individuality, Lanoo, 
where the Lanoo himself? It is the spark 
lost in the fire, the drop within the ocean, 
the ever-present ray become the All and 
the eternal radiance.” 

Taken literally, this would be a doctrine 
of annihilation, a denial of individual im- 
a sublimated form of material- 
ism; that it is not to he so taken, but is 
only a perfervid rhapsody on the almost 
boundless scope of Bodhi-knowledge, is 
shown by the sentence immediately follow- 


ing it, apostrophizing the disciple, now in 


Samadhi: “And now, Lanoo, thou art the 
doer and the witness, the radiator and the 
and the 
Sound in the Light”—all these terms 
being used metaphorically for the Logos, 
Manas, and the Light of the Logos, Buddhi. 
Having reached Samadhi, the state of pure 
knowledge, the Lanoo realizes his own im- 
mortal Individuality. 
FRAGMENT II. 

The diseiple, once he has entered the 
Light, by entering the state of Samadhi, 
is in duty bound to diffuse that Light, as 
best he may, among his fellow-students. 
He is now a Shramana, an ascetic who 
practises the ocenlt meditation; he has 
found the Path, and now must point it out 
to the Shravakas, the hearers, who “await 
in ignorance and darkness.” To do ihis, 
as he is dramatically shown to do in this 
Fragment, he would only have to testify to 
the accuracy of the instruetions given in 
Fragment 7.; instead, he delivers a dis- 
course on Buddhist doctrines, beginning 
with “the doctrine of the two Paths in 
one.” Now, these two Paths are simply 
the two “Yanas” of two rival Buddhist 
sects, Hina-yana and Maha-yana, The 
word “Yana” is translated as “Vehicle” 
in the Voice. But the Jearned Hara 
Prasad translates Maha-yana as “the 
Higher Road,” and Hina-yana as “the 
Lower Road,” and says: “The word 


‘Vehicle, by which it .is generally. trans- 


lated, does not convey all the ideas in- - 


volved in the word ‘Yana’.” He thus gives 


the meaning as Way or Path. According’ 
to the Voice, the Lower Road, called “the 


open Path,” which. is exoterie, leads to 
Liberation, Nirvana; 
which is esoteric, leads to “self-immola- 
tion.” Later on, the latter is frankly ident- 
ified with the Maha-yana when the candi- 
date says, “Now thou hast rent the veil 
before the secret Path and taught the 
greater Yana.” It ts, however, no more 
“secret” than the “open Path” of the Hina- 
yana doctrine; yet it js stated in a foot- 
note that “the open Path is the one taught 
to the layman,” while the sceret Path is 
one the nature of which “is explained at 
initiation.” If that be so, it would seem 


. that it is bootless for the layman to look 


for the Path, since initiation muet precede 
the quest, and until then even the nature 
of it is unknown. The confused and ir 
reconcilable statements on the subject are 
due to confounding the contradictory doc- 
trines of conflicting exoteric sects as to 
the Path with the Path itself. “The Path 
is one,” says the Voter, “yet in the end 
twofold”; and again, “The onc becomes the 
two.” Yet it is not really the Path that 
becomes two, but only the divergent 
doctrines of two exoteric Schools of Bud- 
dhism. 


(Lo be Concluded. ) 
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the Higher Road, 


ae 
SHALL WE ABANDON IT? 
Thoughts suggested by the question 


Krishnamurti in which he urges humanity 
to free itself of all that binds and states 
that his action in dissolving the Star 
Organization is a logical move toward the 
attainment, by example, of that end—free- 
dom. 

The question presented, based upon this 
argument was: Why should not the T. S. 
as an organization be abandoned as well? 

To answer this fully it is necessary 
_ first, to try to understand clearly what can 
' be meant by freedom. 
| We must realize that freedom for a 
separate isolated unit is contrary to the 
Great Fundamental Law. 

Every action made by the individual 
(or single unit), affects myriads not only 
in the physical kingdoms but throughout 
a kosmos as it were, so that freedom can be. 
considered only in a relative sense at best. 

In the material world we are freed from 
certain restraints or laws when a sufficient 
number of humans come to the stage where 
they can respond to the next freer state or 
condition. 

Take for example the change in the laws 
with regard to Divorce, 

It is only comparatively recently that 
one entering the marriage state. could 
obtain freedom from that tie if it became 

intolerable and a cause for friction seem- 
ingly unendurable, unjust; and at the same 
time be recognized as a quite moral char- 
acter in society. 

Some few daring souls thought them- 
selves out of that state of bondage and 
recognized their ability to become a law 

_ unto themselves. For such, laws may be 
quite unnecessary, superfluous even, but 
the man-made laws exist for the mass of 
mankind as a protection and guide, 

Always there is to be found the few 
forming the advance guard who are able 
to live superior to the regulations required 
by the majority. Always also, are to be 
found the undeveloped group who are not 


t 
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- based upon the reading from an article by’ 


„idea offer resistance to.the Good Law for 


yet ready to measure up to the laws of the 
majority. 

There are those in the forefront who are 
sufficiently self-sacrificing so that while 
recognizing within themselves the power 
of superior government (freedom) for self 
still see fit to adjust themselves to the 
standards still high for the many and so 
conform to these in actions in life touching 
or affecting the race as a whole. 

How does this pertain to the question ? 

Just as an illustration that freedom on 
this plane can be gained on the form side 
only as fast as the majority of humans can 
respond. For we must ever bear in mind 
that we are parts only of one great whole 
and only those ignore that fact who are 
working for separate aggrandizement and 
power; and in developing that (reparative) 


the benefit of all by establishing a false god 
thus retarding the glorious unity for which 
the Masters of the White Lodge are always 
working. 

This explanation seems to pertain to the 
physical world. 

In the emotional world we find a sep- 
arateness of consciousness expressing in 
what is called the Dream (Swapna) state; 
for here the dream experiences of necessity 
exist for the dreamer alone as the image 
conceived in this state is not shared by 
others simultaneously as are the objects on 
the physical plane in the Waking (Jagrat) 
state of consciousness. 

From this very fact, we must realize 
the Dream State, peculiar to the emotional 
(astral) plane, is one of temporary illu- 
sion and cannot be depended upon. 

The next higher state for which no, 
single term exists in the English language 
is called by the Orientalist Sushupti and 
implies a sort of Samadhi or conscious 
oneness, deeper than that of either Waking 
or Dream Consciousness, a state back of 
these which is experienced by the average 
man in deep dreamless sleep only, but can 
be reached through concentrated medita- 
tion. 

There are still deeper states to be at- 


tained by the Yogi attempting to raise the 
consciousness to higher and higher planes. 
We have here enough evidence to prove 
that freedom for the individual exists in 
his conscious being only in the relative 
sense of focalizing his consciousness in the 
realization more and more of the ultimate 
Unity or Oneness. 


When we realize that the ultimate Goal 
is the merging of the separate expression 
in Absolute Unity we must appreciate the 
falsity of working for a separate freedom 
which a priori becomes a maya, 

It may be urged that there must be 
something wrong here for surely a Great 
Teacher would not encourage a false move 
by dissolving his own Order if it were 
contrary to the Law. 

Let us see what the dissolution of the 
Star Order amounts to, actually. 

It was an Order established by our T. S. 
leaders while Krishnamurti was very 
young in body, to emphasize the promise 
of the coming of a Great One and to pre- 
pare reception in the minds of men for 
him. 

Later it was announced that Krishnaji’s 
was the body chosen and the Order became 
dedicated to him during his growing years. 

Now that he has attained to his power 
and assumed the leadership he finds no 
longer need of this organization as such 
and deems the machinery of its operating 
unnecessary, even undesirable and no doubt 
an economic waste in that by the absence of 
dues, its existence had to be maintained at 
the expense of other and probably more 
useful agencies. 

When the object and usefulness of an 
institution is exhausted it is reprehenzible 
to continue it. 

Does this reasoning apply to the T. S.? 
In no respect. 

Let us glance baek upon the history of 
_ this organization. 

' We find that the Theosophical Society 
was brought into expression by the will of 
the Masters who, at that period (1875), 
had undertaken this means through H. P. 
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B., as their physical agent to hasten the 
awakening of mankind. 

In studying the plan we learn that the 
Masters Themselves comprised the first 
(or inuer) of the three sections then estab- 
lished in the Order. ; 

The second section was for those mem- 
bers who were eager and ready to dedicate 
themselves for Their work and who sought 
training along that line. 

' The third or outer section or Society 
was comprised of those members of human- 
ity who responded to the idea of searching 
for Truth and Brotherhood; and in join- 
ing, definitely called the Masters’ attention 
to them as prospective probationers. 


Has the time come when this need has — 


ceased ¢ 

Most assuredly not. 

Surely there has never been a time when 
humanity was in greater need of help and 
light for guidance for so many are ready 
and eager to serve but know not the wise 
way. 

Tt is inconceivable that the Great Teach- 
er would be unaware of this effort on the 
part of His Brothers to aid in His Plan. 
For remember, each one of the Brotherhood 


js aware of the work of the others and 


would be the last to discount any effort to 
aid that had once been accepted as had this. 

Remember every member of the Hier- 
archy holds his post, not by popular vote 
but by his actual irreplaceability. 

Let us think well over this and realize 
that the only reason for dissolving such an 
organization would be on account of the 
inability of the members to respond to the 
Cause of its inception which is identical 
with that of the Great Teacher. 

The New Era is truly upon us. Surely 
the Great Teacher welcomes all means to 
spread the Light. 

It will be only our own indifference to 
the opportunities offered through the 
channel of the T. S. that would or could 
cause its abolition or dissolution. 

And have we not the promise in the 
Master’s own letter “that so long as there 
are three men worthy of our Lord’s blessing 
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‘in the T. S., it can never be destroyed.” 
Tn other words, so long as there are three 
‘that remain true to Them in the T.. S. 
ranks They will continue it. 

Let us Beware! for the time is growing 
short for the great testing. 

From this it is inconceivable that the 
Great Teacher would suggest freedom 
through destroying ihe T, S. 

If these facts be unfamiliar to any let 
us look at the recognized Law of Karma 
and see whether freedom could be obtained 
by precipitating. such a breaking up of the 
T.S. 

One can of course withdraw from the 
T. S. body as such (although we have been 
told that in this organization, “once a 
member always a member”) and so free 
himself from its activities on this plane 
at least, 

But the question had to do with the 
advisability of dissolving same. 

Were some of the members eect 
enough to bring about the destruction of an 
organization that meant very life to some 
would freedom be attained? 

‘Rather would those by such an act be 
likely fo bind themselves for ages to come. 
No, the Lord cannot have intended us 
to seek freedom by that means. 

What then can Krishnamurti have 
meant by his article which on the face of 
it scems definite enough ? 

Should we infer that He is treading in 
the steps of the Bolshevist? 
Perhaps—but let us look deeper and 
consider all that he has taught so far. 
First: we are urged to think for our- 
selves, to free ourselves from thought bond- 
age—especially to exercise “resourceful- 
ness, observation and steadfastness and 
keep free of doubt and prejudices” to put 
the advice in the words given by another 
teacher. 

Again we have been told to destroy by 
“flame the ulcers of thought, cowardice 
(or fear) and treason” (to. our higher self) 
if we have “courage”. 

We are told this can be accomplished by 
_ the “flaming sword of shock”. 
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Are not Krishnamurti’s suggestions of * , 


the very nature of “shock” and so caleul- 
ated to act as this very “flaming sword” ? 

Have we considered that, after telling 
us to free ourselves and think for ourselves 
that he may have presented a method of 
freedom for our consideration so obviously 
wrought with binding entanglements we, 
who have studied the consequences of 
“cause and effect”, should perceive at once, 
as given us for a test of our powers and 
courage, rather than as a corroboration of 
the existence of the weaknesses he has 
frankly stated exist in us. 

Oh, my brothers, the Way is narrow and 
fraught with danger! 

Beware! lest in an unguarded moment 
we fall from the very obstacles placed in’ 
our way for stepping stones to Light. 


A Student Messenger. 
mM mR OR 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 


. of membership. The dues are $2.60 a year, 


including subscription to the pitiotal 
Magazine. Will you not join? 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter 
nally beneficent, is not beard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man jis his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or.gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great ‘as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 
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DHARMAPALA 


‘DHARMAPALA SPEAKS 


The neglect of, and indifference to, the 
name and writings of H. P. Blavatsky is 
the greatest tragedy in the history of the 
Theosophical Society. The cruel apathy 
to her and to her teachings has been con- 
tinually conspicuous since the time that 
Annie Besant succeeded in obtaining pon- 
tifical powers in a society where equality 
and democracy should be constantly 
preached and practised. The flagrant 
violation of the principles of brotherhood, 
which H. P. Blavatsky insisted on as 
being the paramount reason for the exist- 
ence of the society; and the introduction 
of vacuous vagaries and psychic dementia 
have almost ruined and devitalized the 
society. 

H. P. B. sounded the warning for A. B. 
and other would-be leaders and reminded 
them that self watchfulness was never more 
necessary than when a personal desire to 
lead and wounded vanity dressed them- 
selves in the peacock feathers of altruism 
and devotion. The warning was wasted 
and for thirty-three years the Theosophical 
ark has been piloted by self hallucinated 
megalomaniacs who have had for a crew 
a band of dupes depending on false teach- 
ings, specious interpretations, and sacer- 
dotal paraphernalia which have no place 
in real theosophy. 

The neglect of Blavatsky teachings was 
recently pointed out by a writer who had 
made a careful check and found in a direc- 
tory issued in 1927 by the British section 
for the information of lodges, that of the 
books recommended for study, 48 were by 
Mrs. Besant, 21 by C. W. Leadbeater, 17 
by other writers, and not one by H. P. B. 
or her masters. 

It is comforting, therefore, occasionally 
to find references recognizing at her true 
worth, the founder of the Theosophical 
Society. These references appear in 
journals having no connection with the 
movement in any way. 

In the September number of Asia for 
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1997, is a very interesting article by the 
Anagarika Dharmapala. It is a simple 
and convincing presentation of the ex- 
periences and purposes of an interpreter 
of Buddhism. Dharmapala is a world- 
wide figure. He comes from a Sinhalese 
family which has been Buddhist without 
a break for 2200 years. For forty years 


he has worn the yellow robe of an anagar- — 


ika, which means a homeless pilgrim and 
student of no domestic ties. He has 
‘preached the doctrine of Buddha in many 
‘quarters of the earth. He has established 
the first Buddhist institute in London, 
where Englishmen can hear the true doc- 
trine of the Lord Buddha explained. He 
is also building at Benares a vihara at 
Deer Park, and has also founded an in- 
ternational Buddhist seminary at Kandy, 
Ceylon. An interesting statement made 
by Dharmapala in his article relates to a 
visit he paid to the class of Professor 
William James, lecturer in psychology at 
Harvard University, in December 1903. 
He observes ; 

“T tried unobtrusively to reach the back 
of the lecture-hall to hear the great teacher 
of psychology, but it is difficult for a man 
in a yellow robe to be inconspicuous in 
America. Professor James saw me and 
motioned for me to come to the front of the 
halt. He.said; “Take my chair, and I shall 

‘sit with my students. You are better 
equipped to lecture on psychology than I 
am.’ After I had outlined to hia advanced 
class some elements of Buddhist doctrine, 
he turned to his students and said, ‘This is 
the psychology everybody will be studying 
twenty-five years from now.’ ” 

Dharmapala first met Madame Blav- 
atsky and Col. Olcott in Colombo, when 
he was 16. He says: “The moment I 
touched their hands I was overjoyed. The 
desire for universal brotherhood, for all 
the things they wanted for humanity, 
struck a responsive chord in me.” Con- 
tinuing his narrative relative to his meet- 

_ Ing with the founders of the T. S., 

` Dharmapala writes as follows; 
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“In December 1884 Madame Blavatsky 


and Col. Olcott again visited Colombo on | 


their way to Madras. I went to my father 
and told him I wanted to go to Madras and 
work with them. At first he consented. 
But, on the day set for my departure, he 
announced solemnly that he had had a bad 
dream and could not allow me to go. The 
high priest, the other priests I had known 
from childhood, and grand parents, all 


opposed me. Though I did not know what’ 


to do, my heart was determined on this 
journey, which I felt would lead to a new 
life for me. Madame Blavatsky faced the 
priests and my united family. She was a 
wonderful woman, with energy and will 
power that pushed aside all obstacles. She 
said; ‘that boy will die if you do not let 
him go. I will take him with me, anyway.’ 
So the family were won over. My mother 
blessed me and sent me off with the parting 
words ‘Go and work for humanity.’ My 
father said; ‘Go, then, and aspire to be a 
Bodhisattva’ and he gave me money to help 
me in my work, 

“In Colombo J had already joined the 
Theosophical Society. I worked six years 
for the Society. Madame Blavatsky was 


2 profound student of occult science as well . 


as a strong Buddhist, and in my youth 
many elderly persons testified to the re- 
markable things that she had done. At one 
time she had told me that, since I was 
physically and mentally pure, I could come 
in contact with the Himalayan adepts. So 
in my nineteenth year I had decided to 
spend a lifetime in the study of occult 
science. But in Madras Madame Blavatsky 
opposed my plan. ‘It will be much wiser 
for you to dedicate your life to the service 


` of humanity,’ she said. ‘And first of all 


learn Pali, the sacred language of the 
Buddha.’ 


“At that time the Pali writings which - | 


contain the most authoritative account of 
the Buddha and his doctrines, were little 
known in. comparison with the Sanskrit 
Buddhist. sources. The oldest Pali liter- 
ature was written on palm-leaves in the 
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Sinhalese alphabet. In 1884, when 
Madame Blavatsky urged me to study this 
literature, it was not printed but was ac- 
cessible only in’ the original palm-leaf 
writings. Thanks to her advice'I devoted 
my spare time in Colombo to the study of 
those beautiful old manuscripts, so diffi- 
cult to decipher, and thus became familiar 
with the Buddhist canonical geriptures. 
Since then the excellent pioneer work of 
the Pali Text Society of London, and of 
the late Henry Clarke Warren of Harvard 
University, has made Pali literature ac- 
cessible in translation to English readers.” 


Here is the spontaneous and unsolicited 


testimony of a great and good man, who 
has the courage of his convictions, and lives 
the life as he sees and understands; a 
tribute to a noble soul, neglected and for- 
gotten by those who should know better. 
_ It is comforting that such recognition 

has been made and in this way, after so 
long a lapse of years. Let us be reminded 
—“Nil Aea EE AEN 

W. M. W. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


B.—It is very puzzling. Am I mind or 
is mind something I possess? At one time 
I say, “I think” and at another time I say, 
“The thought came into my mind” as 
though both the thought and the mind were 
not myself. You say the understanding of 
self-consciousness would elucidate this 
problem ? 

A.—It would, at any rate, throw some 
light upon it. Let us consider the word 

“self-conscious” carefully, Annandale 
gives three definitions of it, and you would 
not find better in the Dictionary of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology. The first defin- 
ition is, I think, the one we are chiefly 
concerned with: “Conscious of one’s states 
or acts as belonging to one’s self.” Accord- 
- ing to this, when you say, or rather, think 
“I think” you are not self-conscious, for 
the act of thinking in that expression does 
not belong to you, but is yourself in action. 
But when you think, “The thought came 
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into my mind,” you are self-conscious for 
you are conscious of your mind belonging 
to you. 

B.—But why am I not self-conscious 
when “I think” ¢ 

A.—There is a distinction between 
consciousness and self-consciousness. Let 
me repeat the story of an incident told me 
by a friend in which this distinction is 
strikingly exhibited. My frend was one 
day walkng down the street with an 
acquaintance, discussing consciousness. A 
dog crossed their path. “John,” asked the 
acquaintance, “does that dog know?” “He 
does,” was the unhesitating answer. “Does 
he know that he knows?” persisted the 
other. “No,” was the reply. The dog, 
you see, possesses consciousness but not 
self-consciouaness.. If we can put a finger 
upon the reason for the difference between 
the conciousness of the dog who knows, and 
the consciousness of the man who knows 
that he knows, we may arrive at a clearer 
understanding of self-consciousness. 

B.—Certainly we would. 

. A.—An illustration given by the Ma- 
hatma K.H. indicates how man’s mind 
differs from that of an animal. <A dog, he 
says, (Mahatma Letters, page 173), would 
not remember that its master had struck it, 
until it saw the cane raised again. Now 
if someone struck you you would be able 
to reeall it without seeing even anything 
associated with the person who struck you. 

B.—-That is so. 

A.—The Greek philosophers distin- 
guished between the instinctive memory 
(mnama) possessed by man in common 
with animals and which is evidently awak- 
ened, as in the case of the dog, by external 
association, and reminiscence (anamnasis ) 
which they said was “an act of mind and 
will proper to man.” (Liddell and Scott’s 
lexicon). In anamnasis you remember 
by an effort of will irrespective of external 
association. . 

B.—But how is the will aroused ? 

A.—Let us consider how ideas are re- 
called. First, by physical impressions; 
second, by emotions. (A feeling of joy 
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might make us think of someone with 
whom we would share it. 
B.—And fear makes a child think im- 
mediately of its mother or nurse.) 
-A.—Third, by association with a previ- 
ous mental idea, the thought arising with- 
out conscious effort. Fourth, by deliber- 
ately willing to recall an idea or mental 
image. 
B.—Let me get that clearly. You mean, 
for instance, that if I am multiplying 
seven by seven and think immediately of 
the answer, forty-nine, that it arises by an 
association of ideas, but that if the answer 
does not come to mind immediately, and I 
make an effort to recall it and succeed, 
that that memory comes under the fourth 
class. 
A.—I do. And the first three classes 
may be defined as mnama (memory pos- 
sessed by man and animals alike) and the 
fourth as anamnasis (memory peculiar to 
man). 
B.—But animals do not know the multi- 
plication table. 
A.—-We are not referring to a particular 
thought but to the kind of memory. Un- 
doubtedly the range of man’s mnama is 
greater than that of the dog. An animal’s 
memory will be aroused by the first three 
classes. For consider, a dog has emotions, 
and it also dreams, and it cannot dream 
unless there is a train of thought-—associ- 
ated ideas—passing through its mind. 
B.—But a dog is capable of willing. 
A.—Obviously, if we use the word will 
in a general sense. A dog straining at 
its leash to get after a cat is an instance of 
concentrated will. 
B.—Then how can will be absent in 
mnama? 
A.—tThe difference lies in the object to 
which the will is directed. In the case of 
the dog and the cat the dog’s will is turned 
towards an exterior object. In anamnasis 
will is directed towards an internal mental 
idea. 
B.—And a dog does not will to recall its 
ideas, But how can a dog have associated 
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ideas when its memory depends upon ex- 
terior objects ? 

A.—The mental ideas are external to it. 
You cannot say “the thought came into my 
mind,” if the thought was already there. 

B.—I see. That is why you said that 
the Mahatma’s expression “a current in 
space” is more suggestive than James’ 
phrase, “the stream of consciousness.” 

A.—Exactly. The reference to “space” 
suggests that thought forms are exterior to 
the mind. : 

B.—Yov cite the instance of the dog and 
its master given by the Mahatma. Why 
should not the dog remember being struck 
by its master when it sees him without the 
stick, or when it sees the stick itself. Would 
not association recall the memory of being 
struck ? 

A.—Let us consider the facts. The dog 
does not display any evidence of fear of 
its master until he again takes up the cane 
to strike it. But a dog which has been 
struck by a stranger will show animosity 
towards him ever after. The sight of its 
master without the cane and the threaten- 
ing gesture recalls the general impression 
of past favours; the sight of the stranger 
the impression of pain. Evidently the 


: dog is unable to select its mental images. 


B.—It would seem so. This power of 
selection is an aspeet of self-consciousness. 
But I would like to understand self-con- 
sciousness more thoroughly. 

A.--To do s0 yon will have to define 
consciousness more accurately. Hitherto 
we have spoken of consciousness loosely, 
as though it was synonymous with mind. 
Now, consciousness H.P.B. tells ua (Trans- 
actions of the Blavatsky Lodge, page 29), 
is not a thing, per se, and from the very 
structure of the word it is evident she is 
Tight. Consciousness, I would say, is a 
relation between two things, this relation 
giving one an awareness of the other. You — 
see this pencil. You-are conscious of it. 
F put it in my pocket. You are conscious 
of it, itself, (not the thought or memory of 
it) no longer. To be conscious of that 
pencil you must have sensual contact with 


it. There must be a relation between you 
and the pencil and that relation is your 
coneciousness of it. 

B.— Quite. 
between myself and an idea or thought 
image or I shall not be conscious of it. 

A.-—Exactly. 

B.—But what is mind. 

A.—Etymologically, the word mind is 
associated with the words “man” “to 
think”, “to mean” (i.e. to purpose), and 
“memory”. Miud, says H.P.B. (Trans- 
actions, page 29), is an entity, that is to 
say, a being, a thing, something which 
exists. Would you not say you exist? 

B.—I would. | 

A.—Now if consciousness is a relation 
and you are mind, an entity, with what are 
you ‘elated when you are self- conscious ? 

B.~—Let me see. When I am conscious 
there is a relation between myself and the 
object of my thought. But I also know 
that I think. How do I know that? I have 
it! I am conscious not only of the thought 
but of the relation. I am not only aware 
but I am aware of my awareness. Self 
consciousness is consciousness of my con- 
sciousness. That may seem obscure to you 
but it is quite clear to me, now. 

A.—Perhaps we can make it clearer 
still. If I were to deny that I put a pencil 
in my pocket a few minutes ago, you would 
know I was wrong? 

B.—I would. I remember it too well. 
I remember not aM the pencil but that 
I saw tt. 

A.—You are conscious of the relation 
that existed between you and the pencil? 

B.—Yer. 

A.—Then you are conscious of a mem- 
ory. But I show yon the pencil again. 
Now, you are not only conscious of the 
pencil, but conscious of yourself seeing the 
pencil. 

B.— Exactly. 

A.—Self-consciousness is then a relation 
between yourself on the one hand and, on 
` the other hand, yoursclf in relation to some 
other object. 

B.— Yes. 


There must be this relation. 
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A.—S8o that when you say, “I think” 
you may mean that you are conscious as 
when you are idly observing the stream of 
thoughts that pass before you unbidden, 
or that you are self-conscious as when you 
“know that yon know” and deliberately 
select your thoughts ? 

B.—That is so. 

A.—-In the one case you are exerecizing 
the consciousness you possess in common 
with the animals and in the other case you 
are exercizing human consciousness proper- 
ly so called. 

B.—Yes. There seems to be a duality 
in mind: the conscious mind and the self- 
conscious mind. But yet, while the subject 
has been clarified there is still much that 


` jis obscure. 


A.—1 agree, but before delving deeper 
into the nature of mind or Manas, before 
considering the question of how ideas are 
aroused or recalled in self-consciousness, a 
question we have evaded, let us see if the 
curious duality we have found in memory, 
exists also in anticipation, imagination and 
dreaming. 

Cecil Williams, 

Hamilton. 
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I know how easy it ig to men of the world 
to look grave aud sneer at your sanguine 
yortth, and its glittering dreams. But T 
find the gayest cantles in the air that were 
ever piled for better, for comfort and for 
use, than the dungeons in the air that are 
daily dug and caverned out by grumbling 
diseontented people. I know those miser- 
able fellows, and I hate ther, who see a 
black star always riding through the light 
and coloured clouds in the sky overhead; 
waves of light pass over and hide it for a 
moment, but the black atar keeps fast in the 
zenith. But power dwells with cheerful- 
ness; hope puts us in a working mood, 
whilst despair is no muse, and untunes the 
active powers. A man should make life 
and nature happier to us, or he had better 
never been born.—Emerson. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


We again request our United States 
subscribers and others living at a distance 
not to send cheques for one dollar unless 
the exchange is included. Exchange up 
to 25 cents is charged by the banks on such 


cheques and we cannot afford it. Why not 


enclose a dollar bill? Or a post office 
order ? 
me Mm E e 

“Buddhism in England” represents a 
great deal of activity as yoing on there in 
Buddhist propaganda, An excellent 
lecture on The Buddha and the Spread of 
Buddhism was given in Essex Hall in 
June and is reported in the October issue. 
And in Essex Hall of all places. - We trust 
the old earnest-minded and warm hearted 
evangelicals who used to occupy the plat- 
form will all incarnate ae they deserve. to 
do in the light of the Buddhist faith where 
they can give free rein to their devotion 


-without outraging their reason. 
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We regret once again to have to make 
our annual plea to members of the Theoso- 
phical Society in Canada regarding their 
subscriptions. It is a small affair—tfive 
cents a week. It was due on July 1st last 


‘and in many cases is not yet paid. It ought 


to have been paid by the Lodges but our 
Lodges ignore the Constitution in this 
respect and so we must appeal to the mem- 
bership, Moreover we cannot send the 
magazine through the mails to unpaid sub- 
scribers. Please let us hear from you on 
receipt of this the last magazine you will 
receive until your subscription has been 
sent in. This only applies to members, 
Subseribers are notified when their sub- 
ecription lapses. 
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The article, “Shall We Abandon It? 
appearing in the present issue, was sub- 
mitted for publication by Mr. August 
Trath, president of one of the New York 
Lodges, as the work of a friend of his who 
wished to remain anonymous. The point 
discussed in this article is one of great im- 
portance, and there is unquestionably a 
doubt in many minds as to whether there 
is a possibility of the General Council 
taking euch action as has been suggested. 
Even if it should be the case, all Theosophi- 
eal Lodges and National Societies are 
autonomous, and certainly many of the 
Canadian Lodges would carry on independ- 
ently of any such action. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchener, 6137 
Temple Hill Drive, Hollywood, California, 
have issued a circular letter announcing 
the transfer of “The Theosophist” from 
Adyar to Hollywood. Mrs. Hotehener is 
to act as assistant editor to Mrs. Besant, 
and Mr. Hotchener as business manager. 
The letter states that “the special features 
of the magazine which have made it for 
fifty years the leading Theosophical pub- 
lication of the world will be retained. Dr. 
Besant has promised that the articles of 
our well-known leaders, those who have 
contributed in the past, will be continued. 
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~A- series of articles are being written by 
- her which will continue and complete her 
Autobiography. : The former series was 
ealled “From Storm to Peace”; the new 
` one will be “From Peace to Power.” In 
addition the departments of science, phil- 
osophy, religion, education, art, health, 
civics, and social service will be greatly 
enlarged. Particular attention will be 
given tothe scientific researches of psychol- 
ogists in our leading Universities. They are 
advocating methods of, study in behaviour- 
istic phenomena and character-building, 
and are demonstrating the practical appli- 
cation of the science of psychology to daily 
life. Special articles will show the harmony 
between modern psychology and Theosophy. 
It is hoped that this also will prove of 
interest and helpfulness to readers of The 
Theosophist.” The letter invites subscrip- 
tions from “charter subscribers” at the rate 
of $3.50 a year in the United States, and 
$4 in other countries, beginning with the 
January number. 
me n 
“Theosophy”, the organ of the United 
Lodge of Theosophy, opens its November 
number with a eulogy and legend of the 
late Robert Crosbie. The worship of the 
dead js an old attitude, and arises natur- 
ally enongh froin the objectivation of our 
own ideals. “Ye dinna see her with my 
een,” said Robert Burns when some one 
. objected that his lady-loye was not all he 
described her to be. Robert Crosbie is 
fortunate in his biographer who sees so 
much more than the dull and stupid world 
was able to see. It would not be surprising 
if in a thousand years or more from now 
Robert Crosbie had become the magic name 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
~ the man who taught William Q. Judge and 
_ inspired Madam Blavatsky to write the 
books that went by her name; the man who 
founded the great Theosophical Society, 
‘and converted Mrs. Tingley from an 
abandoned life and set her feet on the path 
of philanthropy and ‘occult wisdom. ‘“The- 
osophy” has not got as far as this—yet. But 
~ we are gettingalong. Theosophy, we aretold, 
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for our emulation “points to the glorious 
example of Masters’ Messengers to the 


world, the Transmitters of the Wisdom- © 


Religion. Among These, and in our own 
time and country: H., P. Blavatsky, Wil- 
liam Q. Judge, and Robert Crosbie—all 
three—have shown in Their devoted lives 
the natural, and only, way and means for 
true self-expression.” There can be no 
possible harm in all this, capital letters 
included, except to Those (let us have 
capitals here also) Who might take it in 
earnest at first and then find out after- 
wards the exact facts of the foundation on 
which the legend is erected. “Alas! Alas! 
that all men should possess Alaya, be one 
with the World-Soul, and ‘yet, that possess- 
ing it, Alaya should so little avail them!” 
m e E a; 

A report comes from Vancouver that 
Professor Duckering, secretary of the 
Canadian Federation, has resigned that 
position. Nothing definite has come to 
hand as to the possible effect. The dis- 
cussion of union with the National Socicty 
appears to have fallen through, but Mr. 
Titus, who first proposed the plan, has 
drawn up a series of suggestions looking 
towards cooperation. Mrs Besant at- the 
recent congress in Chicago was strong in 
her expressions of opposition to federations. 
“Why do the members not stay in their 
Lodges and thrash out their problems with 
each other?” she asked. There are no 
problems that real Brotherhood and toler- 
ance, which is the desire to nnderstand, 
cannot solve. Rut personal antipathies or 
downright defiance of all the conventions 
are not expressions of Brotherhood in any 
sense. There is no reason why with 
broader views and a more democratic 
recognition of majority rule all Canadian 
Theosophists should not work together in 
the one organization. Perhaps the pro- 
ceedings at Adyar in December will indi- 
cate some way to bring about the former 
status. The real difficulty in getting the 
several scattered bodies of the Theosophical 
organizations in Canada together is the 
failure of the members to understand the 
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pledge of Brotherhood they took in joining 
the Society. Universal Brotherhood means 
exactly what it says, and the effort to 
form bodies in the Society which shall 
limit this Universal Brotherhood in some 
way is somewhat naive, to suy the least. 
Every Lodge is perfectly independent and 
autonomous under the Constitution, but 
this is not enough, apparently. It is also 
expected that all majorities will submit to 
any minority that may be formed or dis- 
cover itself. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


“No working member should set too 
great value on his personal progress or 
proficiency in Theosophical studics; but 
must be prepared rather to do as much 
altruistic work as lies in hia power.” 

—Key to Theosophy, p. 169 


With a view to giving cffect to this 
teaching of H.P.B., a group—whiech in- 
cludes members of each of the four Theo- 
sophical Lodges in Toronte—invites co- 
operation of all like minded members or 
non-members of the Society. 

Tt is propeged that work shall be under- 
taken in Social Service, Animal Welfare, 
World Peace and Healing. 

The Order will conduct its work entire- 
ly apart from the Theosophical Society, 
asking no favours or privileges except that 
of rendering such service as may be in its 
power. 
filmiest kind; there are no membership 
fees; no meetings except of the heads of the 
departments and such gatherings as the 
members themselves care to arrange for. 


It will not compete with or supplant the 
regular Theosophical activities; on the 
contrary it is hoped that many will be in- 
duced to study the philosophy from which 
it draws its inspiration. 

For further information apply to Miss 
Elaine Simkin, 51 Grosvenor Street; or 
Felix A. Belcher, 250.Lisgar Street, both 
of Toronto. 
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Its organization will be of the- 


AMONG THE LODGES 


The Montreal Lodge has passed a strong 
resolution supporting the 
brought before the General Council by the 
General Secretary, with the object of sup- 
porting their presentation to the General 
Couneil at Adyar in December. 


mm Rm 


The group of members formed in St. 
Catharines has heen exceedingly active 
under the lead of Mr. H. H. McKinney, 


. and meetings have been held there and at 


Niagara Falls, and considerable propa- 
ganda work has been done. There may be 
a Lodge established here in the future but 
it is wiser to prepare the way and attract 
some earnest seekers before trying to found 
a Lodge. Hamilton and Toronto have 
assisted these efforts which are the most 
progressive in Ontario. 
mm © 


The Toronto Lodge held a bazaar on 
October 25-6, in the Hall at 52 Isabella 
Street, which had been specially fitted up 
and decorated in oriental style for the 
oceasion, The proceeds amounted to about 
$1200. The object was the reduction of 
the mortgage and interest on the building. 
“The annual bazaar,” it is stated in the 
appeal made in The Theosophical News, 
“is the only occasion of a gencral appeal 
for funds, and those who contribute may 
be assured that all the proceeds will be 


used to further the work. The lectures, | 


classes, special meetings, and the libraries, 
lending and travelling, are free for all per- 
sons, and in carrying out this work the 
Lodge is performing a unique work in the 
city.” Col. Thompson onee more had 
charge of the decorations, and the result 
was most. attractive. 


m AA 


Certainly the great multiplication of 
virtues upon human nature resteth upon 
societies well ordained and disciplined.— 
Bacon. 


resolutions 


FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


In a report of a lecture by the Spiritu- 
alist, Arthur Ford, the statement was made 
that Rev. Robert Norwood had said that 
he did not prepare his sermons but depend- 
ed upon various entities inspiring him 
when he went into the pulpit. This seemed 
eo utterly foreign to the facts that the 
matter was referred to Dr. Norwood him- 
self, He wired back that “Statement pub- 
lished in Hamilton Spectator has not my 
authority; regrct that it was attributed 
to me.” 

mx mR 

A fourth edition of Mrs. Alice A, 
Bailey’s book, “Initiation, Human and 
Solar” is announced. No writer working 
in the ranks of the Theosophical Society 
commands a larger audience for her writ- 
ings than Mrs. Bailey. She makes no 
claim to authority, but quotes the famous 
statement of the Buddha that “we are to 
believe when the writing, doctrine or say- 
ing is corroborated by our own reagon and 
consciousness.” 

m re OR 

Mr. Kartar Singh arrived in Toronto 
at the end of October to meet Dr. C. F. 
Andrews, the great friend of Gandhi and 
other prominent Indian reformers, himself 
a great authority on Indian affairs. The 
“ General Secretary met these two friends 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Boush on 
Sunday, November 2. They were on their 
way to Ottawa and Montreal. Mr. Kartar 
Singh reports excellent sucecss in his self- 
appointed mission among his own people 
in Vancouver and expects that it will 
eventually take an educational turn. 

m OR 

Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, a member and 
formerly vice-president of tbe Toronto 
Lodge has been elected president of the 
Toronto branch of the Dickens Fellowship, 
a position formerly held by Mr. Albert 
Smythe. Mr. Stanford, in his inaugural 
address, made the following comment: 
“Charles Dickens recognized, and would 
have us recognize, that Brotherhood was 
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not some Utopian ideal toward the approx- 
imate realization of which we should con- 
tinually be striving, but was an actual fact. 
in nature here and now; that in the last 
analysis the Pauper was equally as Royal 
as the Prince; that wherever the epark of 
life flickered in the human breast—no 
matter how faintly—there God ts; and 
that wherever men and women had lived 
and loved, had sorrowed or rejoiced, had 
experienced blessing or bereavement, and 
wherever the feet of little children had 
trod, that place is Holy Ground.” 


m Mm OM 


The Toronto Theosophical News for 
October contains the following account: 
“An event of great interest to our members 
took place on September 16th, when Mr. 
Dudley W. Barr, our Lodge Secretary, was 
married to Mise Ivy Tribe. The wedding 
was aolemnized at the home of the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. John R. Meggeson, Isleworth 
Avenue, Toronto; the service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. Stuart Parker, Pres- 
byterian Minister of Old St. Andrew’s 
Church. A gorgeous day of Fall sunshine 
seemed to combine with every other happy 
circumstance for the auspicious occasion 
and the great esteem in which the bride and 
bridegroom are held was indicated by the 
conspicuous warmth of feeling expressed 
by the large number of friends and well- 
wishers who were present, including a 
Jarge number of our Society members. Our 
Secretary’s bride, while not a member of 
the Theosophical Society, is a frequent 
attender at our meetings and is well be- 
loved by all who know her. To refer to the 
great esteem in which our own “Dudley” 
is held would be superfluous, and if the 
sincere good wishes of their host of friends 
avails anything, the success of the future 
joint life of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley W. Barr 
is assured. Before the happy pair depart- 
ed for their honeymoon in the Adiron- 
dacks, a moving picture was taken in the 
gardens of a procession of the guests, 
headed by the wedding party.” 


pe 


Mrs. W. Wilson Leisenring, formerly of 
Toronto, has an able article on ‘“Philoso- 
phical Science: Modern and Ancient” in 
The Occult Review for October and 
November, The two parts of the essay are 
“Modern Anthropomorphism” and 
“Ancient Pantheism”. The first is an 
indictment of modern science as represented 
at the meeting of the British Association 
in South Africa for its geocentric and 
physically materialistic attitude. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford and Lord Raleigh are 
‘taken to task for their statements regard- 
ing the elements and the atom. Sir Ernest 
regarded the table of elements as “now 
practically complete up to Uranium” and 
he asserted that “we moderns have sur- 
passed the ancients in some respects. . . 
We are now satisfied that the atom is a 
fundamental electric structure... The 
particles are nothing more than the units 
of electricity.” And Mrs, Leisenring ob- 
serves that physical electricity is meant. 
She adds: “Behind the official scientific 
bodies there are, however, workers who are 
working quietly, and thinkers who are 
thinking silently; and some profoundly 
significant discoveries are being made that 
are verifying the statements of the ancient 
scientists, in biology as well as physics.” 
She recalls the principle: “That all move- 
ment is vortical and derived from absolute 
motion, is an ancient axiom; and absolute 
motion is the absolute rotation postulated 
by the great Newton.” The modern mind 
ean dispense with the Absolute, she com- 
ments, but Professor J. Stark, of Munchen, 
has observed phenomena on which he bases 
the conclusion “that atoms of the chemical 
elements have an axial structure and that 
the emission of light from a single atom is 
vortical in structure.” She deals with 
the Æther and Man in relation to it in 
terms which render these articles of high 
importance to students: of The Secret 
Doctrine. The Occult Review is justify- 
ing its claim to be the best Theosophical 
magazine published. 
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‘cation of progress. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
. By Claude Falls Wright 
(Continued from Page 258.) 


It is well to put this clearly. Mankind 
in the present age being, according to the 
eastern belief, on the ascending aro of ita 
cycle, it is easy to see that the gradual re 
turn to unity (Nirvana) must be the indi- 
Advancement there- 
fore depends entirely on the striving after 


unity. This is logical; and the study of 


Oceultism is nothing else from beginning 
to end than the practical realization of it. 
So algo the powers with which the students 
of the lore are endowed, result as a natural 
consequence of their recognition of unity 
in nature as opposed to the sense of separ- 


ateness which inheres in the ordinary 


mortal. 


The Brotherhood, or Lodge, as it is 
sometimes called—the hierarchy of the 
Masters of Wisdom, together with those 
whose endeavour is toward becoming such 
—must therefore be looked upon as em- 
bodying the true pionecrs, the advance- 
guard of the race; and the profound know- 
ledge of the laws of nature with which ages 
of research have invested them—a research 
probably carried on through innumerable 
incarnations,—canses them to believe that 
a working for the benefit of their brethren, 
and, indeed, of all nature, is the truest aim 
of life. Of such were Gautama Buddha, 
Sri Sankaracharya, Jesus, Pythagoras, 
Plato and many others, the beauty of whose 
lives must well testify to their inherent 
divinity, and to the soul-light which in- 
spired their labours. 


It is such as these who were referred to 
in Chapter iii as the exceptions to the rule 
concerning the present pioneers of the 
Globe; for some of them have, as the result 
of their great endeavour, gone so far ahead 
of ordinary humanity as to have arrived at 
a development equal to that of the fifth 
Round. These are the true “Sons of God.” 


reek RAS 


- `- But all nature is made up of opposites; 
” the existence of “Brothers of the Light” 
‘argues that also of “Brothers of the 
` Shadow.” The control over the elements 
which comes of an elevated perception, 
could scarcely be observed by the evil- 
minded and selfish without being coveted 
for personal benefit; it is natural to 
suppose that the world holds also those who 
are leaders of its people to spiritual wicked- 
ness. The supposition is well grounded. 
Oriental occult philosophy speaks not a 
a little of Black Magicians, Sorcerers, 
me Pratyeka Buddhas,* Dugpas, and others, 
7 whose labours in occult study are wholly 
with the object of gaining personal benefit. 
The powers attained are used solely for the 
glory and advantage of the possessor, and 
consequent detriment of his fellow-men. 
This statement does not militate against 
the previous one that these powers are only 


Notwithstanding that the Black Adept 
works on an exceedingly low. plane of 
spirituality, to evil and disharmony in re- 
lation to the planet on which he lives, and 
the race to which he belongs, ‘yet even he 
has to labour harmoniously with his co- 
workers, It is not therefore surprising to 
find sorcerers adopting many methods of 
producing their results, identical to those 
followed by the White Brotherhood. This 
will be rendered clear if the reader remem- 
bers that almost every soul-production can 
be imitated by mathematical ingenuity. It 
requires talent, rather than genius, to 
transfer the landscape to our canvas. The 
most inartistie may, by practice among 
lines and curves, in time produce what 
looks like a human face. By a legitimate 
course of figuring we may even construct 
a piece of music. But the true inspiration, 
the divine creative faculty, is absent in 
x -every case, they are but base imitations of 

an *<¢Pratyeka Buddhas are those Bodhisattvas 
| who... caring nothing for the woes of man- 
E kind or to help it, but only for their own bliss, 
a enter Nirvana and—disappear from tha sight and 
ie the hearts of men. In Northern Buddhism a 


. 'Pratyeka Buddha’ ie a synonym of apiritval 
selfishness.’’—Voice of the Silence. 


to be obtained through unity and harmony. . 
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the genuine article. And, just as the man 
of genius lives only for his art, while his 
brother perhaps produces only for the sake 
of whatever advantage may accrue to him 
thereby, so also we find some to whom the 
soul-acience comes naturally, others whose 
labours in the occult fields are wholly with 
the object of gaining whatever personal 
benefit is possible therefrom. White and 
black magic differ from one another, 
primarily, ix the end each seeks to ac- 
complish; secondarily, in the means em- 
ployed to reach that end. 

He who poura water into the muddy wall, does 
but disturb the mud. Iamb. de Vit. Pythag. 

It is not to be imagined because the 
Adepts do not feel constrained to give out 
the bright truths to the world to be dragged 
in the mud by the maases, that they refrain 
also from helping individuals. Such would 
be entirely against the work of the Brother- 
hood. Anyone who aims at the improve- 
ment of himself and of his race will, most 
certainly, be assisted by those whose only 
desire is the regeneration of mankind. 

But it is only after one has advanced 
some distance along the path of knowledge, 
by his own unaided efforts either in this 
or former lives, and achieved a certain de- 
gree of spiritual perception, that he may 
become the direct pupil of an adept in 
occult lore. Such pupils—chelas or lanoos 
as they are called,—-are almost as little 
heard of by the profane as are the Adepts 
themselves, since they are not, for good 
reasons, allowed to reveal themselves as 
such, Yet it is said that there are far 
more of them in existence than might be at 
first supposed. Mr. Sinnett, for instance, 
came across many, after he had joined the 


Theosophical Society, before unsuspected 
as such. 


“Till now,” he writes “in accordance . 


with the law of those schools, the neophyte 
no sooner forced his way into the region of 
mystery, than he was bound over to the 
most inviolable secrecy as to everything 
connected with his entrance and further 
progress there. In Asia, in the same way, 
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the chela, or pupil of Occultism, no sooner 
became a chela than he ceased to be a 
witness on behalf of the reality of occult 
knowledge. I have been astonished to find, 
since my own connection with the subject, 
how numerous such chelas are. But it is 
impossible to imagine any act more im-. 
probable than the unauthorized revelation 
by any such chela, to persons in the outer 
world, that he is one; and so the great 
esoterie school of philosophy successfully 
guards its seclusion.” * 


As in every properly organized school 
of instruction there are many degrees of 
pupilage, corresponding to the varying 
degrees of advancement of the scholars, so 
in the occult colleges, there are many 
degrees of discipleship, only those pupils 
coming under the individual tuition of a 
master being chelas proper. All the rest 
are but “probationers,” of whatever rank. 


Although chelas in the east are many, 
yet we have it on excollent authority that 
those in the west are exceedingly rare, 
mainly because the conditions and require- 
ments of discipleship are sgo entirely 
opposed to those bred by our civilization. 
Unity, the sine qua non of spiritual pro- 
gression and enlightenment, is too far re- 
moved from western thought. Emulation 
and strife, ambition, push, the resolve to 
surpass, outdo, and conquer our fellow-men, 
is educated into us from our earliest child- 
hood. What school-boy is there who does 
not hasten to learn, not in order that he 
may eventually acquire wisdom, but that 
he may outstrip his companions and carry 
off the prize? And, instinct with such 
principles of envy and uncharitableness— 
however much masked under the cloak of 
social courtesies and well-bred manners— 
how is it possible to find persons willing 
and able to fulfill such conditions as the 
following, which have been quoted as 
directions to the eastern instructor ?: 


* Esoteric Buddhism. p. 58-59 Amer. sixth 
edition. 
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“The disciples when studying must take 
care to be united as the fingers on one 
hand. Thou shalt impress upon their 
minds that whatever hurts one should hurt 
the others, and if the rejoicing of one finds 
no echo in the breasts of the others, then 
the required conditions are absent, and it 
is useless to proceed. 


“The co-disciples must be tuned by the 


guru as the strings of a lute, each different 
from the others, yet emitting sounds in 
harmony with all. Collectively they must 
form a key-board answering in all its parts 
to thy lightest touch (the touch of the 
Master). Thus their minds shall open for 
the harmonies of Wisdom, to vibrate as 
knowledge through each and all, resulting 
in effects pleasing to the presiding Gods 
and useful to the Lanoo. So shall Wisdom 
be impressed for ever on tbeir hearts and 
the harmony of the law shall never be 
broken.” 


During the first years of his develop- 
ment the eastern pupil is foreed to study 
in company with a select body of other 
disciples; it is only toward the end of the 
eycle of his training that he can receive 
individual instruction. The chela has to 
fulfill the conditions of harmony, before 
he can proceed consciously and individual- 


ly along the lines of spiritual development, 


and study “face to face” with his guru or 


his own Higher Ego. 


It will readily be seen how difficult it 
would be for any of us in the west to fulfill 
such conditions when all our training has 
been along exactly opposite lines; although 
it is not wholly impossible. But we learn 
from the ancient books that in order to be 
born into a family and circumstances suit- 
able to occult study and development, one 
must have consciously struggled towards 
the light in: a previous birth; therefore we 
must only consider it as the Karma of our 
race which makes the practical realization 
of the God within us so difficult, attempt- 
ed; as it must be, in the rush and roar of 
our civilization. 


` 


E CHAPTER VL 
TRE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Nature’s first and imperishable, and most 
lovely, and most nobla Law—-the Inequality Be- 
tween Man and Man. —Bulwer. 


In a work devoted to an account of the 
-' Wisdom-Religion as it is at present known, 
the reader will expect to find some sketch 
_ of the organization through which, directly 
` or indirectly, it has come, A chapter under 
this head will therefore not be out of place. 
The Theosophical Society is only one of 

- many; it is not the first, nor will it be the 
last of its kind. There have been many 
bodies in the past under this name, organ- 
ized with the same object in view as had 
the Founders of the present one—that of 
forming an association which should act 
as an efficient channel for the scattering 
of the few seeds of true knowledge among 
the masses that the degree of their develop- 
ment entitled them to. But there have been 
still more bodies of the same nature formed 
under other names. Of these, some aré not 
yet fully dead. They remain; but most of 
their utility has long ago departed. Like 
` the husk without the seed, the house with- 
out its inhabitant, the shell bereft .of the 
vital organism its only use is to encase, 
their glory has departed ; no longer has the 
world any need of their services, no longer 
have they any “good tidings” to impart, 
for a new race has been horn since they 
strove to fulfill their mission in the world; 
a new race, with fresh vitality and fresh 
' ideas of the fitness of things, to which 
Truth must present another facet of her 
brilliant gem. The Rosicrucian fraternity, 
the Freemasons, Foresters, are all rem- 
nants of former endeavours to inculcate 
and implant the Wisdom-Religion in the 
hearts of men. But the great mystics who 
formerly sat at their heads have long ago 
departed, the vehicles are left to run with- 
‘out their drivers, and the weary descend- 
ants of the once great schools will strive in 
vain to hold together the fast crumbling 
Temains. Yet their history records the 
-efforts of the past; they are “footprints on 
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the sands of time,” and as such are yet, 
perhaps, not without their value.. 

The word Theosophy literally means “God- 
Wisdom” (theo-sophia); however much 
dictionary editors may inform us to the 
contrary, this is all we can claim for the 
word. But this does not signify revelation. 
The signification or term “divine-wisdom” 
does not necessarily contain any implica- 
tion as to how that wisdom is acquired. 
Theosophy is wisdom concerning God, or 
the divinity of things, not wisdom from 
God. In this view therefore the writer 
accepts the definition of Vaughan: “A 
Theosophist,” he says, “is one who gives 
yon a theory of. God, or of the works of 
God, which has ..... an inspiration 
of his own for its basis.” Therefore all 
great philosophers and thinkers who have 
offered any explanation of life, the found- 
ers of every great religion, have been 
Theosophists, and, we affirm, have all 
taught, consciously or unconsciously to 
themselves, some aspect or other of the vast 
system which has been so roughly outlined 
in this volume. 

Christian writers ascribe the develop- 
ment of the ancient Eclectic Theosophical 
System to the third century of their era; 
but there were Theosophists before that 
time. Diogenes Laertius speaks of the 
philosophy as antedating the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies, disclosing ita founder in the 
Egyptian Hierophant, Pot Amun—a 


Coptic name, signifying a priest consecrat- . 


ed to Amun, the god of wisdom. History 
shows its revival in the Eclectic System 
of Ammonius Saccas, in whose time cer- 
tainly the word Theosophy originated. 
The object of this philosopher was almost 
identical with our own—to reconcile all 
sects, peoples and nations under one com- 
mon faith, and to establish a belief in one 
Supreme, Eternal, Unknown and Unnamed 
Power or Principle, through which the 
Universe came into being, and by which it 
was governed with immutable and eternal 
laws. 

Again, we find Theosophists in Ger- 
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many in the 12th century, holding identical 
-views of life and working to the same end, 
and also in the 15th century. There was 
a society formed in London in or about the 
year 1665, which strove after a like pur- 
pose. All these, not to speak of the host 
of seers who have appeared from time to 
time, of the Swedenborg and Bohme type, 
whose explanation of nature differed but 
in minor detail from that offered by the 
modern Theosophist, 

Theosophy is the Wisdom-Religion, the 
archaic philosophy which was the fount of 
knowledge in every ancient country having 
claims to civilization, and from which have 
descended in less mystic garb the sciences 
of the present day known to the professors 
of our colleges as Chemistry, Astronomy, 
ete.—however much said . professors may 
object to the statement. 

But whether known as Theosophy or by 
any other name, the same Wisdom-Religion 
has existed always and will show itself on 
earth and among men for all eternity: the 
sequence of martyrs to the great universal 
truths has never once been broken; known 
or unknown they will appear and suffer 
again and again, ever adding to their ranks 
however, until some day, at the birth of 
the purified seventh race, mankind will 
re-awaken to find the chair of materialistic 
philosophy vacant and decayed. 

It was said in another part of this work 
that about once every hundred years special 
efforts to regenerate mankind are made by 
those in whose guardianship is the phil- 
osophy, and a retrospective glance would 
show where many of these have been under- 
taken and under whose management. But 
to trace them all completely would now be 
a difficult task, for the simple reason that 
all have not been made in the shape of 
public movements. They have been in a 
manner suitable to the exigencies of the 
times. It is only in our cyele that an open 
attempt has been made, and this for the 
reason that the age demands it. Formerly 
work was often done through kings and 
rulers, instead of through public move- 
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ments, because people had then less in- 
dependence and the king held more the 
position of dictator than he does in this“ 
age. We constantly hear of wise men, - 
alchemists, soothsayers, appearing at vari-: 
ous courts and working marvels sufficient 
to attract the attention and wonder of the 
monarch. ‘hese, however, were but their 
outward signs; in truth they worked to 
other ends than miracles. They often 
influenced the prince’s mind, so that he 
altered his method of ruling his kingdom, 
thereby perhaps bringing about results 
which not only affected his own subjects, 
but, by reaction, the peoples of other 
countries, and afterwards the world as a 
whole. 

But although itis for these reasons hard 
to trace the uprising of all such efforts, — 
yet with some we have no difficulty. 
Toward the end of the 14th century we 
may place the founding of the later 
Rosierucian* fraternity, one of the bright- 
est and most successful of bodies of phil- 
osophers, although a secret one. The 
labours of Jacob Böhme and of his teacher, 
John George Gichtel, had their effect at 
the close of the 17th century.t The one 
however which comes nearest to our own 
time is that which directly preceded the ~ 
Theosophical Society, at the close of the 
18th century of the Christian era, This — 
was the famous “Société de l'Harmonie,” — 
founded by Mesmer in Paris in 1788. 

The success of these efforts is not, it 
should be remembered, any more absolutely 
certain than is anything else in nature. 
The Adepts are not infallible. Their ex- 

* “Do you imagine that there were no mystic 
solemn unions of men, seeking the same end 
through the same means, before the. Arabians of 
Damus, in 1378, taught to a wandering Jew the 


secrets which founded the institution of the 
Rosicrucians?’?’—Bulwer. Zanoni. 


+ ‘‘In 1672, when Louis XIV. laid siega to 
Amsterdam, Gichtel, by the power of his will, is 
reported by his disciples to have exercised in- 
fluence enough to cause the raising of the siege, 
and afterwards the names of the very regiments 
and squadrons he had seen in hie vision were 
found in the papers. Prinees of Germany and 
even sovereigns conaulted him.’’ 
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tended insight into the workings of natural 
. law enables them to place the cause farther 
. back, the effect further forward, than our 
more limited vision permits us to. But this 
‘is all they claim. The mistakes of one 
century are corrected in the efforts of the 
next, so that in course of time they may 


‘lessen enormously with respect, at least, to. 


‘that race whose development is being for- 
warded ; but so long as there is a limitation 
of vision, finity—and work ‘on the material 
plane of necessity implies such, there must 
be error. 
a failure because of the too socialistic 
aspect of the mystical doctrine put for- 
ward, There was a definite teaching— 
albeit. a secret one—similar to Theosophy 
` ag now known, given to the members of 
Mesmer’s society. But the true philosophy 
did not come to the front. “Fraternite, 
Liberte, Egalite,” constituted the only 
philosophy the people of the period would 
listen to. Hence the Reign of Terror of 
‘1794. Even such as Count St. Germain 
and the wonder-working Cagliostro, the 
successor of Mesmer, could not stay the 
torrent of materialism; they were laughed 
at, and- accounted charlatans and falsi- 
fiers.* ` 
Although such attempts are made at 
-every cycle of 100 years, yet all are not 
“equally powerful in effect; the more 
efficient efforts themselves also run in 
cycles. The result of work done in such 
epochs lasts much longer. Consequently, 
while it would require much acquaintance 
with European and other history, both told 
and untold, to trace each endeavour, yet 
the greater ones can always be observed. 
Of course each movement makes use as 
far as possible of the work of its predeces- 
sor; so that, for instance, the “revival of 
Freemasonry” has become almost a byword, 
nobody being able to tell exactly when or 
*Tn her ‘‘Theosophical Glossary’’ (art. Mes- 
mer), Madame Blavatsky says: ‘‘Of these three 
men (St. Germain, Meamer, Cagliostro), who were 
‘at firat regarded as quacks, Mesmer is already 


vindicated. The justification of the two others 
will follow in the next century.’’ (1892), 


The effort of last century was. 
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where the craft had its origin or founding. 
The same thing may be said of Rosicrucian- 
ism, and indeed of Theosophy itself. It 
is therefore not surprising, in view of the 
fact that Cagliostro and others worked to 
re-establish lodges of Freemasonry, to find 
H. P. Blavatsky, the nineteenth century 
messenger, offering herself at the outset of 
her career as the new leader of the Free- 
masons. This she did before 1875 to some 
of the heads of the craft in America, nam- 
ing herself as the messenger from the east- 
ern Brotherhood. It was but the Karma 
of Freemasonry, which was the movement 
that had been earried over from the last 
century to the present one. But even if 
the Freemasons had wished to accept her 
as their head, they could not have done so, 
since the traditions of that Fraternity 
militate against the admission of women. 
This was probably a later introduction 
than the days of Cagliostro, who is said to 
have organized more than one “lodge” 
composed entirely of women. 

‘Madame Blavatsky’s services being de- 
clined, she set to work to form the nucleus 
of anew body. Gathering together some of 
those on earth who had previously worked 
with her, she started the Theosophical 
Society, with Col. H. S. Oleott, William 
Q. Judge and others; and from the date of 
its founding men’s interests have been 
drawn more and more to spiritual things. 

It is advisable, perhaps, here to make 
clear to the reader that the reason that the 
wave of spirituality which marks the re- 


‘vival of. occult knowledge among the 


masses, is manifested for twenty-five years 
only of each century, is not because the 
Adepts are unable to work at other times, 
but because they have found that any 
attempt carried forward longer than such 
period has been productive of evil rather 
than of good results. The time chosen, 
also, it is well to point out, is that period 
when the forces for evil are strongest, 
so that while combating the re-awakened 
tendency of humanity toward wickedness 
and sorcery, they can at the same time work 
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to the establishment of a higher ideal 
among the masses. Every thing has its 
twilight or period of awakening. The 
advent of Theosophy was marked by a 
number of phenomena of the spiritualistic 
character, which served as indications of 
the existence of subtler forces in nature. 
The manifestation of these was in part the 
direct work of certain Nirmanakayas, who 
thus, behind the scenes, forwarded the 
work of the T. S. by giving it an actual 
basis on which to commence work. And 
for this reason H. P. Blavatsky, during 
her life-work, in her first labours worked 
among the spiritualists, supporting their 
assertions even to the extent of at first 
declaring herself one, although always 
maintaining that they attributed their 
effects to wrong causes. 

The Theosophical Society, as at present 
constituted, has three objects, which three, 
if properly carried ont and fully under- 
stood, must result in the recognition of 
the mystical system known as Theosophy. 
Thus the Society is bound by no beliefs, no 
dogmas, throws its doors wide open to all, 
and has only one endeavour, that of unit- 
ing all sects and peoples into one harmoni- 
ous whole—producing a humanity of 
philo-sophers, or true lovers of wisdom. 
Indeed, so evident is it that without a 
knowledge of the laws of Nature and of 
Being, the first object, “to form the 
nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood,” 
would be a mere high-sounding mockery, 
and could not be accomplished, that re- 
striction over the other two has been with- 
drawn, and the candidate for entrance into 
the T. S. need now only subscribe to the 
first object. 

The three are as follows: 

First.—To form the nucleus of a Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Humanity, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour ; 

_Second.—To promote the study of 
Aryan and other Eastern literatures, re- 
ligions and sciences; 

Therd.—To investigate . unexplained 
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laws of Nature and the psychical powers 
latent in man. l 

No person’s religious opinions are asked 
upon his joining, nor is interference with 
them permitted, but every one is expected 
to show towards his fellow-members the 
same tolerance in this respect as he claims 
for himself. 


(To be Concluded. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—Ref- 
erences have occurred lately in many 
articles and letters printed in the Canadian 
Theosophist to tolerance which should lead 
one to ponder over the virtues of that 
quality, and also over the dangers that may 


. lurk in misconceptions of its true nature 


and meaning and of its proper application. 
Tolerance, like “Inaction in a deed of 
mercy” may become “a deadly sin”. It 
therefore behooves us to think conscien- 
tiously on the anbject so that we may arrive 
at clear-cut conclusions, and the following 
is an attempt to clarify some aspects of it 
with regard to which there is apparently 
some confusion. 

That spirit of tolerance that encourages 
the free expression of thought and free 
discussion, and that acknowledges the right 
of every man and woman to speak and act 
according to his or her choice and convic- 
tions—provided that’ such freedom does 
not interfere unfairly with the rights of 
others is obviously the natural protection 
against tyranny and a necessary condition 
to the mental development and material 
welfare of races and individuals and there- 
fore it is universally prized and esteemed. 
On the other hand, that spirit of intoler- 
ance which manifests as a narrow, bigoted, 
truculent attitude towards opponents, if 
given free rein, leads to forcible suppres- 
sion of opinion and persecution and has 
caused the mental enslavement and de- 
generation of nations in every part of the 
world and it is therefore universally con- 


demned and hated. 
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_ “Tolerance” has therefore become a good 
label and “intolerance” a bad label with 
all the confusion that results from labels 
© carelessly or intentionally ‘misapplied. 
Thus the “intolerance” label is often 
tacked on to views, opinions and arguments 
that conflict with the teaching of a popular 
leader in order to create prejudice against 
their author and all his works or to act as 
a warning to all faithful followers against 
paying any heed to the voice of an epemy 
to peace and brotherhood, and therefore to 
truth and righteousness. This device, how- 
ever, though it often sueceeds among weak- 
lings is recognized by others as the last or 
only defence of an untenable position—a 
signal of desperation and fear, 
there ought to be positive opposition, and 
from óver- anxiety to be agreeable or to seem 

Tolerance is a passive quality that may 
easily degenerate into acquiescence where 
broad-minded into disloyalty to principles 
or beliefs. 

The “tolerance” label often hides a de- 
termination, born of prejudice of one sort 
or another, not to see contradiction, absurd- 
ity, error or any other sort of evil when it 
has been rightly exposed and attacked. 
Then, too, many good people whose amia- 
bility is more in evidence than their powers 
of discrimination seem to think that unity 
and brotherhood can be reached only by 
tryng to agree with everything that any- 
body says. But brotherly love is by no 
means incompatible with differences of 

_ opinion, however vigorously expressed and 
- tenaciously held to; nor is friendliness and 
good-will impossible to maintain towards 
those whose opinions, actions or teaching 
we may fee] bound to condemn. Love that 
can be endangered by heat or argument or 
through! having one’s faults and mistakes 
revealed to oneself and others is but a poor 
sham—a worthless attribute of. shallow 
personality, . 
Honest outspoken criticism goes hand- 
'in-hand with tolerance and is essential to 
progress in any direction and he who never 
disputes, argues or opposes may well be 
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suspected of being brainless, apathetic, or 
timorous. For even those who, mistaking 
outward tranquility for inner harmony, 
most ardently advocate peace-at-any-price 
cannot refrain from criticism when deeply 
stirred—if they have any sort of grit. Thus 
we frequently find severe criticism direct- 
ed against critics for criticizing. For an 
example see an article on page 222 of the 
Canadian Theosophist issued September, 


1928 the writer of which lays herself and. 


her article open to almost every stricture 
and . accusation she levels against the 
“drastic, merciless, cruel and ignorant” 
criticism she has met with during “years 
of association with Theosophical students.” 

And now perhaps I shall be criti- 
cized for criticizing this criticism of critics 
-—~and go it goes on! 

The fact is we cannot get away from ad- 
verse criticism—and never shall on this 
Kama-manasic plane; but however pain- 
ful or humiliating it may be it can hurt 
or harm us only according to the way in 
which we react to it. It should, indeed, 
be distinctly beneficial, even when unfair, 
for if we wish to become leaders in ad- 
vanced thought, or exponents and defend- 
ers of unpopular doctrine the sooner we get 
used to criticism, indifferent to being 
dubbed “intolerant,” heedless of unmer- 
itted blame and abuse the better; and we 
should welcome opportunities for training 


ourselves to become impersonal in this as 


in other matters. 

Calling names and the use of provoca- 
tive phrases should, of course, be avoided, 
as a general rule. Such modes of attack 
carrying no weight of argument or evidence 
and as likely as not result in the produc- 
tion of prejudice against all that he who 
uses them has to say. And yet even they, 
in special circumstances, may have their 
uses. Doubtless the scathing phrases with 
which Jesus whipped the religious jurists 
and the fanatic dogmatists of his day 
served as nothing else could have done to 
draw attention to the evils he was attack- 
ing. But, note well, his invective oratory 


am 


a 


was not directed against the Scribes and 
Pharisees on any grounds connected with 
himself personally but on account of their 
abuse of power against the common people, 
and their sanctimonious hypocrisy. (See 
Matt., ch. 23). 

We shall, no doubt, all agree that criti- 
cism directed against the personal ehar- 
acter or supposed motives of writers or 
speakers is often impertinent and unjusti- 
fiable, but it must be admitted that enquiry 
into character and motive is sometimes ab- 
solutely necessary in order to estimate the 
value of evidence or opinion. We must 
also remember that it is very often im- 
possible to dissociate the teacher from his 
teaching, the author from his statements; 
and if in the exposure of untruthfulness 
reputations suffer it can’t be helped. When 
one publishes his views he must expect 
criticism and he has no right to complain 
if it is not always complimentary. In 
spite of the burning light with which H. 
P. B. exposed the evils of formal religions, 
with their priesteraft and frauds, criti- 
cism ever alert, and active intolerance are 
as much needed today—and that even in 
quarters where profession of reverence for 
her name and belief in the truth of her 
message is outwardly made—as when, more 
than fifty years ago, she wrote in her 
preface to Isis Unveiled: “The book is 
written in all sincerity. It is meant to do 
‘even justice, and to speak the truth alike 
without malice or prejudice. But it shows 
neither mercy for ‘enthroned error, nor 
reverence for usurped authority. ... ” 

W. B. Pease. 

2840 Cadboro Bay Rd., 

Victoria, B.C., 

15th August, 1929, 


RELIGIOUS CRITICISM 


Editor Canadian Theosophist:—I was 
following up Zadoc’s articles on the Psych- 
ical line of investigation, and was sorry 
when he switched off, ag I thought. What 
` I was disappointed in was not that he held 
a certain point of view, but that he handled 
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another point of view unsymipathetically, 


which is considered an uncanonical method 
among both Biblical and literary critics. 
A religious Jew reading that article would 
say, “You do not know my Jehovah nor 
appreciate my Bible.” My view of The- 


osophy is this: If it is not a religion it is ` 


at least the science of all religions. It has 
a grasp of the fundamental principles on 
which all religions are founded. Theosophy 
brought me back to faith when I had lost 
my faith. Theosophy showed me that 
this material world was not the only uni- 
verse; and that so-called natural laws were 
not final; they were not so much causes as 
effects of higher laws. Theosophy has 
solved for me the problems of Christianity. 
Therefore Theosophy, if it has any mission 
in the world, it is not to destroy her own 
offspring, but to interpret in a maternal 


way the different systems, and so work for. 
- harmony. Why should not Theosophists 


meet religions Hebrews, aud in a sympa- 
thetic manner begin to converse with him 
upon the beauties of his Scriptures, the 
magnanimity of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
David, Isaiah, until the sacred fire begins 
to kindle in his swarthy features, and 
sparkle in hia eyes, and his body begins to 
move, and his hands to gesticulate. Then 
he is under the inspiration of his God, and 
you can sce Jehovah in his whole being. 
Then you become knit to his soul; he is 
your brother, I could not say a word to 
hurt him. Again, if yoy approach a Mos- 
lem, and .seek the line on which you can 
enter into communion with him, you will 
meet and commune with his Allah. And 
so with the Brahman, and all other truly 
devoted people. 

I follow up your writings closely, 
and I think you hold the same principles 
that Edo. I know also that an editor is in 
much the same position as a pastor. We 


have some strong men, men of vigorous in- - 


telleets, whom we would gladly control; 
but in order to use them we have to give 
them rope. 

Now, as Theosophy is the science of all 


religion, and of all religions, I do not see: 


phy a person cannot be a devotee to a 
religious system and a Theosophist. In 
fact I maintain that no man ean rightly 
understand truth until he has received it 
`, experimentally. I am a Christian, because 
I can get at these truths more readily 
through the system under which I was 
born; and therefore, to which I am best 
adapted. I do not blame Theosophists for 
being contemptuous toward nominal Chris- 
tianity; the Christianity of the creed and 
form and prejudice,—an hereditary affair. 
I belong to what may be called a Jesus 
Cult. A Cult religion, you know, is one in 
_which the devotees come under the inspir- 

ation of their God, meet with Him, con- 
verse with Him, are filled with His Spirit, 
enter into the ecstatic state, speak intu- 
itively. . Now when I speak of conversing 


„in that religion who have attained to that 
;. Cult experience. The devotees of the 
‘ancient Cult religions called their Inspirer, 
Serapis, or Osiris, their Lord, or Master. 
- Of course, you know all this; I only men- 
' tion these things to show you my point of 
view. Now, in order to be able to estimate 
the value of a Religion or a Bible, it seems 
to me a person should either have a Cult 
experience in it, or a training in scientific 
criticism ; that is, a person may be able to 
estimate the value of a system or a book if 
he is either a devotee or a scholar. A 
scholar gathers all the facts together, and 
_then gives an unbiased verdict. This is the 
acientific method. No doubt there are few 
- Theosophists who have pursued Theosophy 
to its depths. There we meet God. 


G. A. M. 
25 | HARD THINKING 


mirable article “Theosophy and America” 
by Mr. Housser, appearing in your July 


to every Theosophist the world over. 

` In some of your editorials you have 
wielded the “hammer” with a heavy hand; 
g a number of your correspondents have in- 
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with devotees of other faiths, I mean those 


Editor Canadian Theosophist :—-The ad- | 


15th, issue should be reprinted and mailed ` 


dulged in, more or less bitterness, sarcasm 
and personal rebuke, Nevertheless, all this 
has aided at least one subscriber to do some 


hard thinking. Many of us are good “quar- 


ter horses” but for long distance running 
we need a pace-maker, in which guise per- 
haps you can help some of the residents of 
New York where the lodges are largely de- 
voting themselves to “Star” and “Liberal 
Catholic” propaganda. Within the past 
few days the writer visited New York 
City’s largest Lodge Room. Upon a read- 
ing table arranged in four orderly rows 
were the current and many back numbers 
of the following magazines: “Review of 
the Star”, “Star”, “Liberal Catholic” and 
“The Theosophist.” l 

Younger members of the T. S., need to 
be awakened.. The current literature, 
upon which they are fed, is responsible for 
keeping many fundamental truths hidden 
as well as for the propagation of a synthetic 
form of the Wisdom which would be classi- 
fied by H. P. B., as “flapdoodle”; I quote 
a few paragraphs from the writings of a 
T. S. leader: 

“. . those of us who are earnest students 
of this Society have now a glorious oppor- 
tunity... Soon the Teacher of angels 
and men will show Himself upon earth 
once more; happy aré we in that we are 
allowed to help (even though it be ever so 
little) to prepare the way for His coming.” 

Again. ` 

“This Society is one of the great world- 
movements, ... It has this difference 
from all movements that have preceded it, 
that it is first, the herald of the coming 
Christ, and secondly, the first definite step 
toward the founding of a new root-race.” 
‘ete, ` 

Again. 

“As to the approaching advent of the 
Christ. . . . the time of His advent is not 
far distant, and the very body which he 
will take is even already born among us.” 

How long must our development be re- 
tarded by this sort of teaching at the hands 
of blind Jeaders who are either ignorant of 
or deliberately ignore the teachings of the 
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Ancient Wisdom by the very Masters, 
themselves? That the T. S. is generally 
regarded by the world at large as composed 
of disciples of the. “Hindu Christ”, (1 
mean no disrespect to Krishnamurti) all 
will agree. This fact makes it most diffi- 
cult to cultivate among our acquaintances 
a desire to learn more about Theosophy. 
Until the T. S. settles down again to “brass 
tacks”, (and some day it surely must) it 
is with great reluctance that we even men- 
tion the word “Theosophy”, fearing we 
will expose the great teaching to ridicule. 
It is our obligation to give this Wisdom 
to the world but it must be offered to 
sensible, thinking people in a sane sensible 
manner that will not be insulting to the 
intelligence or misleading. It appears to 
be the destiny of your worthy publication 
to cause the students of Theosophy to pause 
and consider, to think and reason for them- 
selves, to penetrate the smoke screen 
thrown up by many of the so called present 
leaders of the movement and get back to the 
ancient Wisdom, back to original editions 
that have not been tampered with or 
allowed to go out of print because they con- 
flict with present teachings. Js it not 
possible to evolve some plan which will 
put the Canadian Theosophist into the 
hands of every T. S. lodge in English speak- 
ing Countries? Something must be done 
to stem the tide or at the end of this present 
hundred year. cycle we will again fail to 
carry over even a tiny atom of leaven. 
M. L. HK. W. 
New York. 


A NEW WAY FOR LODGES 


Editor Canadian Theosophist: A Chiel, 
in the form of Mr. Clark of Vancouver, 
has been among us taking notes. Such a 
Tevivifying personality as Mr. Clark can- 
not but have set many of the members of 
the T. S. across the continent furiously 
to think; and as it is of little use to think 
furiously to one’s self, especially in a 
matter where the welfare of our Society is 
concerned, I propose to try and persuade 
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you to broadcast some of my conclusions 
through the medium of your columns. 

After reading Mr. Clark’s printed re- 
marks on his journey and hearing some of 
his opinions in open Lodge and in private 
conversation, the conviction has come to me 
that all is not well with the T.S. movement 
in Canada. Not that Canada is unique 
in this respect; at the same time it is 
always better to confine one’s attention to 
the faults of our own Bailiwick rather than 
to intrude on other people’s without just 
cause. However, subject to correction by 
Mr. Clark, the impressions I gained from 
him, put as briefly as possible, amount to 
this: that there are few real livo Lodges in 
Canada and that the message of Theosophy 
has become somewhat blurred with the 
passing of time, especially in the more 
isolated districts; though even in the larger 
districts conditions are not so healthy as 
to rouse enthusiasm. Edmonton is no ex- 
ception to this general run-down condition ; 
and though we have promised to mend our 
ways, only the future can show whether 
our pious resolutions will: come to any- 
thing. 

In view, then, of this general apathy 
of application to the principles of Theos- 
ophy, our failure to extend the influence 
of our Lodges to a wider circle than obtains 
at present, and the tendency to indefinite 


splitting up of Theosophical endeavour in . 


Lodge secessions and the backwaters of 
individual ideas which naturally cannot 
carry the weight of united effort, would it 
not be as well if some discussion was got 
under way with the idea of fostering 
greater co-ordination of effort, and also to 
find the root cause of the present unsatis- 
factory conditions ? 

It is usual in the case of any sickness 
first to diagnose the symptoms and then 
proceed with a cure, the inference being 
that no matter how humble the sufferer 
may be, at least the life is worth saving. 
In the case of an Institution or Associa- 
tion, however, this inference does not 
follow; for the chief point is this: is the 
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Institution justifying its existence in the 
social scheme of things? If it is not, then 
it-may as well die the death by fate as 
disintegrate into a useless ism of no 
-further use to mankind. No matter how 
high the ideals of an Association may be, 
this judgment holds good if those ideals 
are not presented with a united front and 
.with some grand central object in view to 
which all the members can subseribe and 
do their best to forward. The question is, 
then, what is the grand central idea of 
Theosophy, and to what end are our efforts 
to be applied? This may sound rather 
late in the day for such questions; but the 
„law of progress demands periodical re- 
“statements of principles and also constant 
< yeadjustments of methods if any institu- 
tion is to survive. 


Mr. Clark made the statement in Ed- 
monton that the fate of the Theosophical 
Society would be decided within the next 
twenty years. Further, that its success or 


non-success would depend on whether we 


could capture the imaginations of the rising 
generation and get the evolving entities 
concerned to take a definite stand against 
the ever rising tide of materialism which 
threatens to overwhelm our present civil- 
ization if it is not controlled. Now with 
this definite object I am entirely in 
sympathy, as no doubt many other in- 
dividuals of our organization are. . But 
.whether' our present methods and strategy 
and intelligence are being used to the end 
Mr. Clark visualizes is another question. 
Considering the present Lodge apathy al- 
ready alluded to, plus the feeling that our 
Society as run at present has no such object 
in view; and, further, the uneasy feeling 
that in our present unorganized condition 
the task is too big for us, it will be small 
wonder if Mr. Clark’s great idea comes to 
naught. In any case it is not by such 
futile slogans as “back to Blavatsky” 
or “on to Adyar” that the T. S. is 
going to make itself felt as a force in lead- 
ing thonghts along new lines of endeavour. 
What is wanted, and needed badly, is a 
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clear-cut mental conception of our object 
and sane ideas as to the best methods to be 
employed to attain our objective. 

But rightly or wrongly the impression 
has come to me that many members are in 
the T. S. with the idea of personal soul 
development instead of regarding that as 
an incidental rather than as the main 
object in view. That is to say, that a Lodge 
gathers together to pursue certain studies 
with that much desired object in view, 
and that by so doing we shall please the 
Masters and so fit ourselves for some 
higher work under their direct super- 
vision. To me this appears to be a trav- 


esty of the Christian idea of individual 


salvation. Now as I am presenting an 
entirely personal view of the matter, it is 
quite in order to state that I do not agree 
with this point of view; also that it is in 
no small measure due to this narrow con- 
ception that our Society owes its present 
abortive position as a forco in human 
betterment. As I take it the Masters’ 
efforts are expended in various ways for 
the regeneration of humanity as a whole 
and not with individual aspirations. If 
this view is the correct one, it follows that 
our efforts as a body should follow along 
these lines, with the idea of supplementing 
their efforts both in the Lodge and in our 
daily life. The comfortable thought that 
when entities have reached Theosophical 
stature the Masters automatically direct 


their footsteps to our Lodge doors does not - 


seem to work out in actual practice. It is 
our duty to get new members to take an 
interest in our Theosophical ideals, and to 
this end it is our duty to present the phil- 
osophy in as attractive a manner as 


‘possible. I have yet to find a soul hardy 


enough to stand a second dose of the 
Stanzas of Dzyan, or one greatly enthused 
with the average presentation of the history 
of the Globes and the long course of In- 
volution that preceded the evolutionary 
process. At best these subjects are academic 
in the extreme, and it is not by such 


_methods of presentation that the interest 
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of the rising generation is to be enlisted in 
the cause of replacing the present material- 
istic outlook with a apiritual one. 

The second of the Society’s objects, 
namely, “To encourage. the study of com- 
parative religion, philosophy, and science” 
points in the most unequivocal way to the 
lines along which the studies of the Lodges 
should run; yet in seven years’ experience 
of our local Lodge not a single discussion 
has to my kmowledge been conducted in 
these subjects. In place of them we have 
had desultory and inconclusive dips into 
the Seoret Doctrine, discursive trips into 
this or that book, and not a few aimless 
talks which have not seldom landed us 
either in the Absolute or the Ultimate, 
where naturally we became bogged so 
good and hard that there was nothing else 
to do but come back to earth by going 
home. 

If this is the history of most of the 
Lodge endeavours outside the larger 
centres it is small wonder our membership 
does not grow. I have known members 
of many years’ standing who stil] retained 
the impression that periodically a Great 
Messenger was sent to earth as a sacrifice 
to deliver mankind from sin. Need any 
more be said as to the style of instruction 
being handed out if such an idea as this 
can persist ? 

The Secret Doctrine, in my opinion, was 
given us to found a philosophy of life on, 
and not as it is generally used to be the 
subject of minute study in an endeavour 
to master all the mass of knowledge con- 
tained therein. All knowledge, no matter 
. how erudite or by whom written, is of 
relative value only, and until it has been 
connected up with the actual conditions of. 
hfe and experience it is of little use in 
itself. The fate of the students who 
learned the Chinese Classics off by heart, 
and those who devote their life to the 
Koran, not to mention the Theologians who 
have sacrificed all ties with life by build- 
ing up a philosophy of death instead of 
teaching us how to live more abundantly, 
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should have taught us that absorption in 
any one aspect of life cannot but lead to 
stagnation in any endeavour. 
well ask the question, then, whether the 
present condition of our Society is the re- 
sult of having fallen into some such rut 
as the good people mentioned above; hence 
this letter as an appeal for a general dis- 
cussion so that better lines of endeavour 
may be mapped out. It is by neglecting. to 
keep in touch with the facts of life that the 
present tendency to drift into what might 
be called Psychic progression is due; and 


so the desire to become clairvoyant takes . 


precedence of really useful work. But not 
by this route is the salvation of our Society 


to be found; rather is it the rock on which’. 
it will be wrecked long before the century 


of its intended course is run. To avoid 
auch a catastrophe is, I am sure, the desire 
of all sincere Theosophists; so if it is 
agreed that Mr. Clark’s idea ‘is the correct 
one, then it is up to the Canadian Lodges 
to devise ways and means by which the 
vision may be realized. 
Harold Spicer, 

Secretary Edmonton Lodge. 

9644 103A Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alta. 
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Devout men, in the endeavour to expresa ` 


their convictions, have used different 
images to suggest this latent force; as, the 


light, the seed, the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, . 


the Comforter, the Demon, the still, small 
voice, ete.—all indicating its power and 
latency. It refuses to appear, it is too 
small to be seen, too obscure to be spoken 
of; but such as it is, it creates a faith which 
the contradiction of all mankind cannot 


shake, and which the consent of all man-. 


kind cannot confirm. It-is serenely above 


all meditation. In all ages, to all men, it 
saith, Z am; and he who hears it feels the $ 
impiety of wandering from this revelation 5 


to any record or to any rival, —Emerson. 


One might 
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17th NOVEMBER, 1929 . 


` Fifty-four years after the three Found- 
ers, H. P. Blavatsky, Col. H. S. Olcott 
and Wm. Q. Judge formed the Theosophi- 
cal Society we are commemorating its 
inception. l 

What does that first inauguration day 
mean to us ag members feebly attempting 
to follow the lines indicated by them at 
that time? 

Have wa stopped to think that by that 
act humanity was made aware of the over- 
shadowing protection and actual existence 
of a Mighty Brotherhood of Mankind that 
have deliberately chosen through their 
great “compassion” to renounce the “bliss” 
earned for themselves after lives of 
struggle on earth culminating in glorious 
attainment, to remain ever bound through- 


‘out the ages in order to keep in touch with 


us until we too shall have earned the like 
-reward ? 

That this great body of Compassionate 
Ones are ever watching for opportunities 
to lift man’s karmic load where’er the 
“law” allows, that They stand ready to 
respond to every earnest unselfish ery and 
plan new ways for shedding light and 
hastening the New Day, is known to most 
of you no doubt. 

It may be well here to review the facts 
we have been privileged to glimpse, and so 
refreshed, renew our pledge guelin to this 


- Their Order. 


In the thirtcenth century it was decreed 
by this Great Brotherhood that at the last 
quarter of each century thereafter one from 
among them should go forth with his dis- 
ciples to give a fresh impetus to man by 
lighting a new trail as it were and starting 
fresh currents of thought. 

The names ‘of, Roger Bacon, Tsong-ka- 
pa, Christian Rosenkrenz, John Picus 
Count of Mirandola, John Reuchlin, 
Robertus Fluctibus, Eugenius Philalethes, 
St. Germain, Mesmer and so on, ring forth 
down the centuries to the nineteenth. 

And here we find the field being pre- 
pared, years before our Founders come 
upon the scene for the hour has struck for 
the breaking down of caste and class 
barriers—brotherly love must be aroused 
in man. 

Would it seem strange to find the fore- 
shadowing of this work started in India, 
Aryavarta, where so much of the Fifth 
Race History has its roots? 

In Southern India then there was a 
great ascetic, Ramalingam Pillay by name 
who gathered great crowds about him as he 
would perform miracles, so called, by 
magic in order to draw men to him. And 
when they had come in large numbers, he 
would talk to them of the restricting bonds 
„of caste laws and regulations that, once 
established for divine purpose, now were 


but soul shackles binding them to lower- - 


self and physical customs that but cramped 
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the soul expression and prevented sympa- 
thetic understanding of brother for 
brother, man for man. 

His Order was established reading much 
as does ours in its true object and end. 

Many joined but soon the old habitual 
thought would become too strong and they 
would drop away. Funds as well were 
always low for much was given in alms to 
those in need. 

That Great Teacher, at last, to a chosen 
few foretold the downfall of his work but 
prophesied the coming of strangers to his 
land from Russia and America who would 
revive thé message and succeed where his 
first effort had but sown the seed. 

Do you today, remember the story told 
in Hints on Esoteric Theosophy of how 
one evening in New York City, a small 
group gathered about H.P.B. who had 
offered to precipitate a portrait; and how 
Judge leaned forward and asked that the 
face be that of the holy yogi? 

In 1847 Ramalingam Pillay left his 
followers and retired to a cave ordering his 
devoted ones to seal it up for one year at 
which time they might. return to the place 
they were leaving him. 

One of the faithful band tells how at the 
expiration of the time the few returned 
and broke into the cave to find the. Master 
gone, leaving no sign, 

__ A little later in Northern India a teacher 

. is gathering pupils about him but he forms 
no order and will allow no following as 
such. 

He teaches those who prove themselves’ 
ready, He welcomes all visitors of what- 
ever religion and shows them the one spirit 
behind all. 

The story of his life and method of 
training his disciples has been recently 
presented to the Western World in The 
Face of the Silence by Mukerji who him- 
self met and knew one of these, the Holy 
Man of Benares. 

We in the West know best that one 
named Vivekananda who ‘spent so much 
time in teaching his Master’s views in this 
land. 
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Think you it was but chance that took 
Rama Krishna from that physical body 
the very year (1885) H.P.B. left India 
and her work there ? 

Weave the ends together and see how 
steadily the light waa poured forth by wise 
teachers in preparation for the establish- 
ment of our Society in that land where 
this Great Race had its start. 

To sum up: We find that early in the 
nineteenth century in the 1840’s Ramal- 
ingam Pillay tried to attune men’s minds 
to the idea of Brotherhood; then followed 
Rama Krishna who taught his Indian 
followers at approximately the same time 
that H.P.B. came trying to bring the same 
teachings to the Western World. 

It should not be difficult to discover the 
great tolerance, brotherly spirit and strict 
observance of the truth, evident in all of 
H.P.B.’s and Judge’s writings and to 
readily see that it was the Spirit of the 
same Great Teacher who inspired the dis- 
ciples of Rama Krishna and brought them 
to divine realization. 

H.P.B.’s writings contain the all- 
embracing spiritual urge and the same is 
true of the writings received through 
Judge. 

Think you the Masters take no heed for 
us? 

Ah, rather, it is we ourselves who set 
up the barriers and make progress 
difficult. 

Let each today take the Pledge of the 
early days, given by H.P.B. and W. Q. 
Judge to all earnest hearts. 

Let each one everyday repeat those 
words: 

“I pledge myself to make Theosophy a 
living power in my life and to give all the 
time, money and thought, at my disposal, 
for the work of the Theosophical Move- 
ment. 

“I pledge myself never to listen without 
protest to any evil thing said of a brother 
Theosophist, 

“I pledge myself to obey the rules of 
the School, trustingly. 
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F- I pledge myself to maintain a constant 
F<: gtruggle against my lower nature and to 
© constantly work for humanity, thus keep- 

` ing within my heart the Light of the Self 


which is our Link with the Lodge and the 
radiation of the eternal spiritual Sun.” 
Thus pledging one’s self to one’s own 
Higher Self without an intermediary be- 
tween him and Those he seeks to join on 
that New Day to come. 
Think you a better, happier thing could 


~ be conceived by us as a memorial to Those 


who have opened the door for us to Thom, 
than to inaugurate a School of Service in 
each heart today f 

Send out an S.O.S. to all, that eager 
ones may know the need and respond to 
the call. 
A Student Messenger. 
New York. i 
(All Theosophical publications are invited 

to copy thia article.) 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
Inte, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and ita 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

Fhe principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory of gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
hia punishment. 


‘These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 

 them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 


THE STUDY OF “THE VOICE 
OF THE SILENCE.” 


By James Morgan Pryse. 
(Concluded from Page 268.) 


By thus taking up the cudgels for the 
Maha-yana, aa against the Hina-yana, H. 
P. B. is led into a rather long digression, 
bringing in matters which should have 
been inserted in Fragment LII. In this 
digression the candidate, the Shravaka, 
who is “in ignorance and darkness,” not 
having taken the first step in Yoga, is 
given information relating to the final 
Initiation, “the thrice glorious state of 
Dharmakaya.” The digression is so far 
afield, the subject so awkardly out of place 
here, that a footnote is appended to 
“Dharmakaya” referring the reader to 
another footnote near the end of Fragment 
IIT. for a more detailed explanation of the 
Trikaya. Hence the digressive portion 
of Fragment II. should be studied in con- 
nection with the teaching contained in the 
following Fragment. 


FRAGMENT III. 


In the First Fragment the disciple’s 
progress in Yoga is traced until he attains 
Samadhi, thereby becoming a Shramana, 
a doer of the sacred work, and a candidate 
for Initiation. In the Second Fragment 
he is represented as a compassionate teach- 
er pointing out the way of attainment to a 
pupil, a Shravaka, one who knows the 
Occult by hearsay only. But the Shram- 
ana goes ahead of his subject, and, 
though he is only a candidate for Initia- 
tion, indoctrinates the Shravaka in matters 
relating to the final Initiation—things 
which he himself knows by hearsay only. 
Thus in thia digression the Shramana is 
given a role he is not yet capable of play- 
ing; and so, by a singular slip, he is made 
to appear, in the Third Fragment, not as 
the candidate for Initiation, but as the 
Guru, the Initiator, while his pupil, the 
Shravaka, is the candidate who passes 
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through the Seven Portals and becomes an 
Arhan. l 


Before examining the teaching in the 
Voice concerning the three stages of Bud- 
dhahood and the attainment of Nirvana, 
it will be well to take a glance at sectarian 
‘Buddhism. The two principal sects into 
which Buddhism is rent are: (1) Maha- 
yana, which is divided into Paramita-yana 
and Mantra-yana, the former being sub- 
divided into Yogacharya and Madhya- 
mika; and (2) Hina-yana, which is split 
into Shravaka-yana and Pratyeka-yana, 
the latter being committed to the doctrine 
of “Pratyeka Buddhas,” which is execrated 
by the followers of Maha-yana. There are 
‘also divers minor sects, tapering down to 
Tantra and sorcery. 


The Maha-yana School teaches that 
when a man obtains Bodhi-knowledge, 
Omniscience, and is on the threshold of 
Nirvana, he should tarry awhile and extend 
‘a helping hand to humanity. But this 
noble doctrine is carried to the extreme of 
sentimentality by some sectarians, until it 
is a mere travesty, as when it is said that 
Avalokiteshvara has vowed not to enter 
Nirvana while a single sentient being is 
left unemancipated! Other Buddhists, of 
the Hina-yana School, maintain the more 
moderate opinion that not all Bodhisattvas 
who have qualified themselves for entering 
Nirvana are able to help others; these 
Buddhas are called Pratyekas, “Individu- 
al” Buddhas, Some of the Scriptures of 
the Maha-yana School deny the possibility 
of any one attaining Bodhi-knowledge or 
Nirvana as a Pratyeka. Thus the Ash- 
tasahasrika Prajnaparamita, with un- 
tempered odium-theologicum, pronounces 
the doctrine of the Hina-yana School to be 
“the work of Mara” (the Devil), and re- 
iterates that the man who, instead of fol- 
lowing the Prajnaparamita, “considers it 
desirable to investigate those Sutantras 
which speak of the Shravaka stage and the 
Pratyeka stage” doés not “belong to the 
class of intellectual beings.” 
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In a letter written by the Tibetan Maha- . 


Chohan (published in Letters from the 
Masters of the Wisdom) that great Initiate 
says: 


“Buddhism, stripped of its superstitions, - 


is eternal truth.... It is not the in- 
dividual determined purpose of obtaining 
for oneself Nirvana (the culmination of 
all knowledge and absolute wisdom)— 
which is after all only an exalted and 
glorious selfishness—but the self-sacrific- 
ing pursuit of the best means to lead on to 
the right path our neighbour, to cause as 
many of our fellow-creatures as we possibly 
can to benefit by. it, which constitutes the 
true Theosophist.” 

In the same letter is this passage, in 
which Rhys Davids is quoted approvingly : 


“ ‘The incarnations of the Bodhisattva, — 


Padma Pani, or Avalokiteshvara, and of 
Tsong-ka-pa and that of Amitabha, relin- 
quish at their death the attainment of 
Buddhahood—i.e. the summum bonum of 
bliss and individual felicity—that they 
might be born again and again for the 
benefit of mankind’—in other words, that 


they might again and again be subjected to- 


misery, imprisonment in the flesh, and all 
the sorrows of life, provided that by such 
a self-sacrifice, repeated throughout long 
and dreary centuries, they might become 
the means of securing salvation and. bliss 


in the hereafter for a handful of men 


chosen among but one of the many races 
of mankind !” 

Thus the “perfect Lamas,” as the Maha- 
Chohan calls them, men who had won liber- 
ation from rebirth, deferred entering Nir- 
vana and voluntarily reincarnated repeat- 
edly in order to guide and assist a few 
other men of their nation, Tibetans (pre- 
sumably their Chelas), who were striving 
to attain Nirvana. But the “misery, im- 
prisonment in the flesh, and all the sorrows 
of life,” could affect only the personality 
of a Buddha or Arhat assumed by him on 


. thus voluntarily reincarnating ; for, as said 


in the Voice; “An Arhat sees Nirvana 
during his life. For him it is no post 
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> inortem state, but Samadhi, during which 

-. hè experiences all Nirvanie bliss.” The 

.. Immortal Self is not subject to pain and 
sorrow. 

- Now, the teachings in the Voice con- 
cerning the Buddhas may be summarized 
aa follows: There is but one Path to 
Bodhi-knowledge or Nirvana, but it bifur- 
cates: one branch is the direct way to 
Nirvana, and it is followed only by the 
Pratyekas, the utterly selfish Buddhas, 
who “care nothing for the woes of mankind 

_ or to help it, but only for their own bliss” ; 
the other branch i is the almost interminable 
way to Paranirvana, at the close of the 

. Manvantara, when the Universe passes out 
of existence, and this Yana is followed by 
all the “Buddhas of Compassion,” who, 
refusing to enter Nirvana, form themselves 
into an invisible “Guardian Wall” of Nir- 
manakayas to protect mankind. Of the 
“two Paths in one” it is said that “the first 
Path is Liberation.” The second is called 
“the Path of Woe,” which “leads the 
Arhan to mental woe unspeakable, woe for 
the living Dead, and helpless pìty for the 
men of karmic sorrow.” The word “help- 
less” turns this passage from pathos into 
bathos. The stupendous self-sacrifice is 
made to small purpose; yet every prospec- 
tive Buddha is enjoined to make that un- 
reasonable sacrifice. 

A Buddha is a man who has become one 
with his inner God, his Divine Monad. It 
follows, therefore, either that the Pratyeka, 
who in his “spiritual selfishness” cares 
nothing for. the woes of others, is a theo- 
logical scarecrow, or that the God within 
him is selfish and callous. So the selfish 
and unfeeling Pratyeka Buddha,. when 
critically examined, proves to be only a 
bugaboo designed to excite repugnance to 

self-love and incompassionateness, 

The Nirmana Kaya, the subtile body, is 
free from all “the ills that flesh is heir to.” 
Yn the preliminary discipline the Buddha 
of Compassion attained the “Titiksha 
state,” defined in a footnote as “the be- 
coming physically, mentally and. morally 
indifferent and insensible to either pleasure 


or pain.” And yet, mirabile dictu, it is 
said that he has crossed “the gate of final 
knowledge” (Bodhi) “only to wed woe,” 
and must suffer sorrow and “mental woe 
unspeakable” through all the coming cycles, 
“Kalpas without number.” All such fan- 
tastic doctrines, even when borrowed from 
exoteric Scriptures by H.P.B., must be 
rejected as being only the rant of mind- 
morbid theologians and priests. Contrast 
this one with the Maha-Chohan’s dignified 
and impressive statement about the “‘per- 
fect Lamas” who reincarnated again and 
again throughout long and dreary centuries 
for the benefit of a few chosen men, their 
disciples. And let it be remembered that 
H.P.B. herself afterward regretted that 
sho had included among the authentic 
precepts in the Voice this spurious doctrine 
concerning the “selfish” Buddhas, and 
charged a personal pupil to correct the 
mistake. But that error of judgment, in 
setting forth certain sectarian dogmas that 
are repugnant to reason, may serve to teach 
the student an important lesson : he should 
not regard even so inspiring a work a8 the 
Voice as an “infalible” Scripture, but 
should cultivate his discrimination. If he 
is unable to discern the absurdities in- 
volved in the fallacious doctrines laid down 
in the Voice, it is more than likely that he 
is also unable to gain more than a 
feeble mental grasp of the invaluable in- 
structions it contains. Fortunately, it is 
not an infallible book. The religionist 
who studies a supposedly “inspired” 
Scripture which he believes to be infallible 
is apt to assume that his own understand- 
ing of its meaning is likewise infallible, 


‘and thereupon consider himeelf to be an in- 


fallible exponent of ite doctrines. Bigots of 
that sort are not unknown, sad to say, even 
in the T.S. Again, exoteric Buddhism has to 
be studied with diserimination, inasmuch as 


it is corrupted with superstitions and false ` 


doctrines: these must be stripped from it, 


in order to study intelligently the. sublime: 


teachings of the purest of the world-re- 
ligions. As the Maha-Chohan says in his 
letter, “Even exoteric Buddhism is the 
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surest path to lead men toward the truth.” 
But that is said, evidently, in reference to 
the intellectual apprehension of the truth. 
The inner planes can not be reached by 
merely studying the doctrines of Buddhism 
and practising the virtues it inculcates. 
There is no “open Path” to Liberation, 
Nirvana: exoteric teachings can go no 
further than to point out the one and only 
Path that leads. to esoteric knowledge; and 
Liberation is gained through initiation in 
the sacred Mysteries. Toward that distant 
goal Buddhism indeed points the way, but 
it can be attained only after heroic efforts 
put forth during a series of incarnations. 
With a medley of metaphors it is said 
that the Path, with “ita foot in mire, its 
summit lost in glorious light Nirvanic,” 
has “ever-narrowing Portals” which “lead 
the aspirant across the waters on ‘to the 
other shore’,” and “each Portal hath a 
golden key that openeth its gate.” The 
. meaning, however, is sufficiently clear. 
The Keys are the Paramitas, the “trans- 
cendental virtues,” and the Portals (though 
designated only metaphorically in the 
Voice) are the seven Lokas, world-divi- 
sions, and the corresponding states of con- 
sciousness, 

Six Paramitas are enumerated by the 
Mahayana, the Northern School: (1) 
Dana, Charity; (2) Shila, Morality; (3) 
Kshanti, Patience; (4) Virya, Fortitude; 
(5) Dhyana, Meditation; (6) Prajna, 
Knowledge. 

Some of the Sutras add to these the fol- 
lowing Paramitas: (7) Upaya, Ways and 
Means; (8) Pranidhana, Firm Faith; (9) 
Bala, Fortitude, Moral Robustness; (10) 
Jnana, Knowledge. — But these belong 
properly to the Hinayana, the Southern 
School. The Voice says that the ten Para- 
mitas are “for the priests.” As the four 
additional ones have no connection with: 
the Portals, they signify nothing, and may 
be left to the priests exclusively. The Voice 
gives another Paramita, Vairagya, Stoical- 
. ness, Dispassion, placing it next after- 
Kehanti, and renumerating the succeeding 
ones, thus making Prajna the seventh. 
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. qualifications which the disciple must 


This brings the number up to eleven, unless: 
Vairagya is taken to be the same as Bala, ` 
one of the sacerdotal virtues. l 

The word “Virtue,” if used for Para- 
mita, muét be taken to mean, not merely 
moral goodness, but any good quality, merit 
or accomplishment. These six supremely 
excellent Virtues may be considered as two . “% 
triads. The first triad consists of three 


have. The Paramitas of the second triad 
aré simply the three stages of Yoga- 
Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi-—thinly 
disguised. Vairagya, which the Voice in- 
serts between the two triads, corresponds 
to Pratyahara, the fifth stage of Raja-yoga, 
and makes the transition from the three 
qualifications, the moral and mental 
virtues, to the three stages of transcend- 
ental Yoga. Thus the Paramitas are as 
follows: 

1. Dana, Almsgiving, Bestowing Gifts; 
the word “donation” comes from the same 
roots, da, “to give.” Though Dana is 
properly translated as “Charity” in the 
eleemosynary sense of that word, the rend- 
ering “love immortal” is too far-fetched. 
As a “transcendental” virtue it is the will- 
ingness to part with all one’s worldly pos- 
sessions, and implies renunciation of things - 
terrestrial. The disciple complies with the 
precept, “Give up thy life, if thou would’st 
live.” He relinquishes the animal-human 
atate of existence before attempting to rise 
to the God-human estate of true Being. 

2. Shila, Morality. This signifies the 
purification of the psychic (passional and 
emotional) nature. The disciple obeys the 
precept, “Strangle thy sins, and make them 
dumb for ever.” l 

3. Kshanti, Patience. This virtue, 
transcendentally, is the spiritual calmness 
which meets unmoved all the ills of life; 
it is a state of tranquillity and peace. The 
disciple puts into effect the precept, 
“Chafe not at Karma, nor at Nature’s 
changeless laws.” These three virtues, 
Dana, Shila and Kshanti, relate to the 
three departments of man’s nature, physi- 
cal, psychic and. spiritual, corresponding 
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tothe three Gunas, or qualities, Tamas, 
> v Rajas and Sattva. i 
© 4o Vairagya, Stoicalness, Dispassion, 
philosophical indifference to all enjoyment 
derived from the physical or psychic 
senses. In the transcendental sense it is 
applied also to the mastery of “the thought- 
sensations that, subtle and insidious, creep 
unasked within the soul’s bright shrine.” 
It corresponds to Pratyahara, Abstraction, 
Insensibility, the fifth stage of Raja-yoga. 
5. Virya, Firmness, Earnest Applica- 


Voice as “the dauntless energy that fights 
its way to the eternal Truth,” is the same 
as Dharana, Yoga-concentration. 

6. Dhyana, Meditation; the seventh 
stage of Yoga. 

7. Prajna, Knowledge, Wisdom; the 
eighth stage of Yoga, Samadhi. 
f Thus the disciple, having purified his 


! threefold nature, passes through the three. 


great stages of Yoga-meditation. But in- 
stead of passing quickly through the suc- 
cessive states of conscionsness up to 
Samadhi, as he is shown to do in Fragment 
I, the disciple—now under the tutelage of 
i a Guru—must make himself master of 
those states, and explore the correspond- 
ing Lokas, “worlds,” or planes of existence. 
These Lokas, the “Portals? to Nirvana, 
and their “Keys,” the Paramitas, are given 
l below, together with descriptive comments 
t quoted. from the Voice: 
I. 1. Bhurloka, the Physical World. Key, 
i Dana Paramita. 
i nounced the vanities of this world, receives 
instructions concerning the higher worlds. 
At thìs stage, engaged in intellectual study 
of the sublime Occult Philosophy, he is 
indeed a “happy pilgrim.” Very beauti- 
fully and graphically this Portal is de- 
seribed + “’Tis like a sunny glade in the 
dark forest depths, a spot on earth mirrored 
from Amitabha’s paradise. There night- 
ingales of hope and birds of radiant plum- 
age sing, perched in green bowers, chant- 
ing success to fearless pilgrims. They sing 
_ of Bodhisattva’s virtues five, the fivefold 


tion. This Paramita, defined in the- 


The disciple, having re- , 
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source of Bodhi power, and of the seven 
steps in Knowledge.” 

2. Bhuvarloka, the Mid-world, Sphere 
of the Astral Light and Kamaloka. Key, 
Shila Paramita. The disciple, as he puri- 
fies his psychic nature becomes sensitive 
to the influences of the Astral World. He 
is still inspirited by the glorious vista of 
the larger life, but now he glimpses some 
of the difficulties and perils of the Path, 
and is liable to doubt whether he has cour- 
age and stamina to go further “along the 
rocky Path.” “As on he goes, the song of 
hope soundeth more feeble in the pilgrim’s 
heart. The thrill of doubt is now upon 
him; his step less steady grows. Beware 
of this, O candidate; beware of fear that 
spreadeth, like the black and soundless 
wings of midnight hat, between the moon- 
light of thy Soul and ‘thy great goal that 
loometh in the distance far away.” The 
phrase “moonlight of thy Soul,” applied 
to this psychic stage, is vividly descriptive 
of it. 

8. Svarloka, Paradise, the Psycho- 
spiritual World, Key, Kshanti Paramita, 
The state of spiritual- -mindedness is the 
final qualification of the disciple for the 
occult meditation. “The last great fight, 
the final war between the higher and the 
lower self, hath taken place.” “Step the 
third is taken. Now for the fourth pre 
pare, the Portal of temptations which en- 
snare the inner man.” The italicized 
“inner man” is the psychic self, the “con- 
cealed man,” whose body is the “perman- 
ent Astral,” the Chhaya, or “Shadow,” the 
projected Image of the Dhyani. 

4. Maharloka, the World of Holy Men 
and Rupa-Devas. Key, Vairagya Para- 
mita. At this stage the disciple is to begin 
the practice of transcendental Yoga. This 
first atage of it corresponds to Pratyahara, 
the fifth stage of Raja-yoga. To master 
it “thou must keep thy mind and thy per- 
ceptions far freer than before from killing 
action,” that is, the mind muat be stilled, 
and the action of the senses suspended, in 
order to pass on into the next stage, that 
of unflagging concentration. 


ra 


. 5.. Janaloka (jana, “man,” individually 
-or collectively), the World of Deified 
Mortals, the Noetic World. Key, Virya 
Paramita. During this stage, which cor- 
responds to Dharana, the disciple passes 
through all the planes up to that of the 
Nous, encountering dangers and tempta- 
tions; and he will almost certainly make 
repeated failures. “If thou hast tried and 
failed, O dauntless fighter, yet lose not 
courage: fight on, and to the charge return 
again and yet again.” Hence it is called 
“the middle Portal, the gate of woe, with 
ita ten thousand snares,” and it is said, 
“Have mastery oer thy Soul, O seeker 
after truths undying, if thou would’st 
reach the goal.” 

6. Tapaloka, the World of the Nona 
akayas. (See Theosophical Glossary, un- 
der “Vairagas”.) Key, Dhyana Paramita. 

This is the first stage of Buddhahood. “The 

Dhyana gate is like an alabaster vase, 
` white and transparent; within there burns 
a steady golden fire, the flame of Prajna 
that radiates from Atma.” 

7. Satyaloka, the Heaven of Truth. 
Key, Prajna Paramita. This is the high- 
est state of Samadhi, and the second stage 
of Buddhahood, that of the Sambhoga- 
kaya;.in the next stage the Initiate 
having “donned the Dharmakaya robe,” 
passes into Nirvana, In the Votce, how- 
ever, the Arhat is adjured to renounce the 
two higher stages of Buddhahood and re- 
main in the Nirmanakaya stage until the 
end of the Manvantara, out of helpless pity 
for men on earth, with whose karmic evolu- 
tion he must not meddle. - . 

. The word kaya means “body,” but in the 
Voice it is given a wider meaning and ap- 
plied to the Buddha as an individual; thus 
a Nirmanakaya is not simply the Nirmana- 
body, but is a Buddha who has evolved for 
himself that first of the three Buddhie 
~ bodies. 

.. It is said, in a footnote, that on becom- 
ingia Dharmakaya (a Nirvani) a Buddha 
“leaves behind every possible relation with, 
or thought for, this earth.” But does that 
imply that he is completely severed from 


“eternity.” 
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mankind, and that the “immortal love” for 
all beings which his soul diffused while he 
was yet but a mortal has lost all potency 
in the manifested worlds? Most certainly 
it does not, according to H.P.B.’s own 
teachings, if analogy holds true. In the 
Key she makes it clear that the soul when 
in Devachan, between incarnations, is in 
a dreaming state, and is “entirely separ- 
ated from the ‘vale of tears’;” it is blind 
to all that takes place on earth. And yet 
“love beyond the grave, illusion though 
you may call it, has a magie and divine 
potency which reacts on the living <A 
mother’s Ego filled with love for the imag- 
inary children it sees near itself, living a 
life of happiness, as real to if as when on 
earth—that love will always be felt by the 
children in the flesh. It will manifest in 
their dreams, and often in. various events 
—in providential protections and escapes, 
for love is a strong shield, and is not lim- 
ited by space and time.” Again she says, 
“Pure divine love is not merely the blos- 
som of a human heart, but has its roots in 
Here we have H.P.B. at her 
best, as a wise Initiate. But when in the 
Voice she says that the: Initiation-robe 
“kills compassion,” that the Dharmakayas, 
“the perfect Buddhas,” can no longer “help 
man’s salvation,” that Nirvana is “selfish 
bliss,” entered by the Dharmakayas who 
“care nothing for the woes of mankind or 
to help it, but only for their own selfish 
bliss,” and that “the Buddhas of Com- 
passion,” rejecting Nirvana as being the 
acmé of selfness, doom themselves to 
“mental woe unspeakable” for well nigh 
endless ages—she is speaking, not as an 
Occultist, but only as a Buddhist battolo- 
gizing exoteric doctrines borrowed from 
dreary bonks penned by pessimistic theo- 
logians. Devachan is the period of rest 
after an incarnation; Nirvana is the cor- 
responding period after a world-eycle. In 
H.P.B.’s own words, in the same passage 
in the Key, “Analogy will suggest to you 
the rest.” So when she says in the Gloss- 
ary (under “Nirvani”) that Nirvana is 
the “death of all compassion for the world 
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-of suffering,” and that for this reason “the 


Bodhisattvas who prefer the Nirmanakaya 
to the Dharmakaya vesture stand higher 
in the popular estimation than the Nir- 
vanees,” we are free to reject that “popu- 
lar” opinion, and conclude, from analogy, 
that the Dharmakaya’s divine compassion 
is not swallowed up by death when he 
enters Nirvana, but that his immortal love, 
which has its roots in eternity, and is not 
limited by space and time, continucs to be 
more than ever a mighty potency in the 
world of mortals, mightier even than it 
would be if he had stayed his steps at the 
first stage of Buddhahood. 


The method of producing the Trikaya 
is not alluded to in this third Fragment, 
save in the cryptic statement concerning 
the Initiate that “the living power made 
free in him, that power which is Himself, 
ean raise the tabernacle of illusion high 
above the Gods.” Idiomatically, to “raise 
the tabernacle” would be to erect or build 
it; but here the phrase ig intended to sig- 
nify that the tabernacle (the living body 
of man) is transformed into the first of 
the three Buddhiec bodies. A tabernacle is 
a tent or pavilion, made of skins, green 
boughs, or other material, a temporary 
movable habitation. In Biblical language 
the word is used figuratively for the 
human body as the temporary habitation 
of the soul; and it is in this senese that it 
must be understood here: for “the living 
power” is Buddhi, which as an active force 
transmutes the impermanent body of 
illusion, the Linga Sharira, into the 
permanent body. Thus in the second 
Fragment, in the digressive portion, which 
should really form part of this third Frag- 
ment, it ie said: “Out of the furnace of 
man’s life and its black smoke, winged 
flames arise, flames purified, that, soaring 
onward, ’neath the karmie eye, weave in 
the end the fabrie glorified of the three 
vestures of the Path.” 


Postlude, Paraphrased from Fragment II. 


Know, when a mortal, one whose dreamful 
mind 
Drowses through life ’neath Death’s 
Lethean sway, 
Wakens in Immortality to find 
That he is Lord of the Aeonian Day, 
Then all the realms of Nature glorify 
Him thus arisen, freed from death and 
` birth, 
The twinkling stars, night-blossoms of the 
sky, 
Now flash the tidings to the dark-robed 
earth; 
The rivers hasting to the ocean take 
The starry message; billows of the main 
Roar it to rock-bound coaste whereon they 
break ; 
Scent-laden breezes sing the glad refrain 
To hilland dale; and with awe-bated breath 
The stately pine-trees whisper tothe glen, 
“A Master of the Day, dethroning Death, 
Has risen from among the sons of men.” 


Like a majestic pillar, stainless, white, 
Facing the Sun’s glad Herald-Star, now 
stands 
The Conqueror, who with resistless might 
Has vanquished Sin’s vast army, and 
whose hands 
Lay hold of Life and Death, and wrest 
from them 
The splendour of True Being. Having 
won 
The Star of Morning for his diadem, 
He waits the coming of the flame-robed 
Sun. 
Mighty ig he: the living Power set free, 
That Power which is his inmost being’s 
flame, 
Shall fashion, as with fiery filigree, 
Three forms in likeness of his mortal 
frame, 
Three vestures of the sonl, and these 
combine; i 
And he, now risen from the living dead, 
Shall then be robed in glorics that ontshine 
The robes wherein the Gods are gar- 
mented. 
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Behold, the Eastern sky is brightening 
~ With mellow light. A golden glory now, 
The full effulgence of the risen King, 
Shines on the Conqueror’s crown-circled 
brow. 
Yea, thus the Sun of Thought Eternal 
sends 
The Light that haloes round the Victor’s 
face: 
His mind, wide as a shoreless sea, extends 
_O’er regions uttermost in heavenly space. 
And now the Earth below and Heaven 
above 
With signs of praise rejoice the jewelled 
hours, ° 
While joyous paeans, chants of holy love, 
Burat from the fourfold manifested 
Powers, 
Alike from flaming Fire, the surging sca 
And flowing Water, fragrant Earth 
and Air, 
And from their Source, the Hidden 
l Majesty ; 
All Nature’s Powers in chorus thus 
declare: 
“Joy unto ye, O Earth-born sons of Sorrow! 


One from among you has achieved to-day 


The deathless bliss which ye may win to- 
morrow. 
Hath he not shown you that ye need not 
atay 
In your delusion-fabricated prison ? 
Going before you, lighting up the Way, 
Unto the Realm Supernal he hath risen.” 


m n E r i 


Compare the two Redeemers, the Hindu 
aud the Christian, the one preceding the 
other by some thousands of years; place 
between them Siddartha Buddha, reflect- 
ing Christna, and projecting into the night 

_of the future of his own luminous shadow, 
out of whose collected rays were shaped the 
outlines of the mythical Jesus, and from 
whose teachings were drawn those of the 
historica?! Christos; and we find that under 
one identical garment of poetical legend 
lived and breathed three real human 
figures.—Isis Unveiled, IT. 536. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY 
By Claude Falls Wright 
(Concluded from Page 282.) 


Some may wonder, perhaps, with only 


the above programme, why nearly all of. 


the members of the Theosophical Society 
should also be Theosophists. An examin- 
ation of the three objects will indicate the 
reason, The First must be subscribed to, 
otherwise admission cannot be gained to 
the Society. But any one desiring to be a 
worker in establishing such a Brotherhood 
must be a pioneer of his race. It is one 
and the same thing as saying that his spir- 
itual perceptions are more awakened than 
those of the majority of his kind. Let him 


“ery out against the statement as much as 


he will, he ts not a materialist at heart. 
For there is nothing so opposed to material- 
istic science, nothing so mystical, nothing 
so founded on the internal evidence of the 
heart, as the Brotherhood of Humanity; 
and, sooner or later, men who believe in its 
existence, who work to help it on, will find 
that they draw their inspirations from the 
spiritual spheres, from their own Higher 
Ego, and not from an inspection of material 
things. 

Then, religionists and mystics at heart, 
whether subscribing to a creed or not, let 
them study under the Second Object, and 
they will find that humanity has ever 
placed its hopes elsewhere than on this 
globe. They will find that from the dawn 
of the Aryan race down to the present time 
mystics and sages have always walked the 
earth and taught the peoples the one truth, 
Universal Brotherhood—the one doctrine, 
Theosophy. No wonder then that they are 
Theosophists. For once the keynote has 
been struck, once the Wisdom-Religion is 
shown to have existed ever, in all creeds, 
it takes very little to convince anyone with 
higher perceptions than those which look 
on clay, of its verity. 

And if they wish to go further, and 
demonstrate its truth in their own lives, 
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“there is still the Third Object, now em- 


“braced in a school founded by H. P. 
Blavatsky, which, under certain conditions, 


> members of the "Society can enter in its 


first degree. This they may join, and 
through it come to a real inner perception 
and knowledge of the truth of the ever 
occult philosophy. 

Universal Brotherhood is the end as well 
as the beginning of the doctrines of The- 
osophy. Harmonious living is the direct 
heritage of Wisdom; without the latter we 
might as well try to “love our neighbour 
as ourselves” as to endeavour to run with- 
out possessing legs. So the true philosopher 
will not attempt to point out a possible 
Utopia without showing also the manner 
in which it may be reached. While the 
Theosophical Society, therefore, adopts the 
formation of a Universal Brotherhood as 
its main object, the theosophical philosophy 
is put forward as serving as a pointer, at 
least, to the solution of the problem of life, 
and to indicate the rationale of such 
Brotherhood. 

Theosophy shows unity in its most com- 
plete sense to be the last expression of the 
Universe; the recognition of harmony in 
all things to be the final perfection of hfe. 
To reach the final, perfected state, there- 
fore, it would be reasonable to conclude 
that co-operation with one’s fellow men 
should be the first endeavour, so Theoso- 
phists are- invariably found advocating 
work in the service of Humanity. But 
work for others is only a means to an end 
—that of raising those others—, is not the 
end itself, and it would be ‘manifestly 
foolish to continue such work without 
learning from it the best methods of achiev- 
ing success in this direction. And The- 
osophists strive more toward the altering 
of the minds of the people than their sur- 
roundings, the individual rather than his 
environment; considering the latter in re- 
gard to each person to be almost wholly the 
outeome of the vice or virtue which may 

have coloured his previous lives, or his past 
actions in this one. This is striking at the 
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root of the evil. All the vice and wicked- 
ness of the world, no matter how we may 
regard it, has selfishness for its foundation- 
stone; has arisen out of thought for self, 
regardless of the necessities or troubles of 
others. 
to be made in the condition of the world, 
the mind of man must first be altered. 
Philanthropic associations are doubtless of 
value, but the good they have done has lain 
more in any effect they may have had in 
making people less selfish, than in the 
establishment of soup-kitchens and work- 
ing-men’s clubs. And while the untutored 
philanthropist rushes wildly about, 
struggling frantically to remove the effects 
of the evil, the Theosophist, versed in the 
laws of advancement, works silently at the 
cause. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUSION 


The door by which the human sonl goes out 
of itself, is the same by which it enters the 
understanding. 

The door by which the human understanding 
goes out of itself, ia the same by which it enters 
the spirit of the universe. 

The door by which the spirit of the universe 
goes out of itself, is that by which it enters into 
the elements and matter. 

This is the reason why the learned, who do not 
take these routes, never enter Nature.—Louis 
Claude de Saint-Martin. 


The mission of Theosophy is, in the 
main, to broaden the thonght of the age 
and to direct the minds of thinkers toward 
the contemplation of life from ground- 
stands high enough to overlook all the dif- 

ferent sciences and philosophies. 

It seeks to reveal the true origin of our 
various religions, and to show that the same 
mysticism which inspired the founding of 
Christianity sowed the seed for the growth 
of all the creeds of the world. Religion, 
it teaches, is a part of man’s own character, 
not simply a knowledge derived from what- 
ever books he may have studied ; and every 
creed represents but the external covering 
of Truth. Essentially, therefore, are the 
teachings of all the sages identical. Ex- 


If a complete change for good ia - 
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ternal differences are due merely to inci- 
‘dental causes—diversity in the methods 


of giving their wisdom among individual - 


teachers, natural modifications and 
changes of the original philosophy after 
lapse of time, or the varied interpretations 
of it by the priests into whose keeping it 
was entrusted. Theosophy therefore in 
this sense is the Religion of religions. 
But Theosophy is distinctly a science. 
It is religion with a philosophical basis. 
There is really no difference between its 
conclusions and those reached by the great 
thinkers of our civilization save in that it 
takes a broader view of life, and shows a 
more complete harmony throughout the 
manifestations of nature. Our physical 
sciences are concerned with nature in her 
last effect,—her outward manifestations 
r “garment”; the secret science of the 
Orient studies the whole of that concaten- 
ation of causes and effects which intervenes 
between this sphere of life and God or the 
“First Cause.” That ts almost the only 
difference between the two. Eventually 
will our western thinkers — perhaps 
through greater attention to the psycho- 
logical fields of investigation—attain to a 
knowledge of life similar to that of the 
great nature-students of the East; the only 
thing needful to such being a development 
of the oceult senses. 
In Theosophy therefore science blends 


with religion. Religion, according to that 


theosophical view, being but a clearer per- 
ception of, a deeper insight into life, by 
man, freed from superstition and emotion 
and grounded in true philosophy, it must 
lead to wisdom. If the insight it gives be 
added to the practical and intellectual 
powers of our modern scientist we can set 
no limit to his advance in knowledge. It 
is indeed this ever deepening insight, by 
whatever name it be known, that alone 
permits scientific progress. The Romanes 
lecture for 1898" has been a surprise to 
many. In it the lecturer frankly admits 


*<'Evolution and Ethica’? by T. R. Huxley, 
F. R. 8. 


that cosmic evolution does not explain , 
everything, and that in particular it tells . 
us nothing of the ‘ ‘soul” of man. ‘Cosmic 
evolution,” he says, “may teach us how the 
good and the evil tendencies of man may 
have come about; but, in itself, it is in- 
competent to furnish any better reason why 
what we cali good is preferable to what we 
eall evil than we had before,” in the re- 
ligions and philosophies of the past and 
especially in those of India, “Fragile reed 


as he may be, man, as Pascal says, is a 


thinking reed: there lies within him a fund 
of energy, operating intelligently and so far 
akin to that which pervades the universe 
that it is competent to influence and 
modify the cosmic process. In virtue of 


his intelligence the dwarf bends the Titan - 


to his will.”* Both the intelligence in 
man and his knowledge of good and evil 
are rooted in the same cause; that no 


science of mere physical nature can ex- . 


plain. Outside of oceult science or re- 
ligious philosophy, there has been no 
efficient reason given why man, as an 
animal the most degraded, and certainly by 
no means among the most powerful, can 
yet bring under his subjection all living 
things; why for instance the strongest and 
even the wildest animals are forced to 
answer to his will. The reason has been 
given by the oceultists ages ago. Man is 
the temple of divinity. In each human 
being there is incarnated some of the 
divine essence, drawn from the plane of 
Mahat or Maha-Ruddhi, by virtue of which 
incarnation he is endowed with intelligence 
and religious instinct. By permitting it to 
inspire his actions here he becomes the 
greatest of all beings; for Mahat is the 
finer, occult side of the nniverse, the realm 
of Divine Thought and of the higher law, 
and man as an actual vessel of its essence 
bas no equal in power on this plane. 


Physical nature could produce a perfect | 


animal; but soul had to be added, it eonld . 


not be evolved in the ordinary way. Its 
firet incarnation, by which man obtained 
the rulership of natnre—referred to on 
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chap. iv of this volume,—is allegorized in 
‘all the great religions and mythologies. 
The tempting by Wisdom of Man in the 
Garden of Eden; the story of Prometheus} 
the fall of the Gods; are examples. 

The truth is that each of the world’s 
great religions is but the remnant of an 
ancient science. As in the present day we 
receive our general knowledge concerning 
physics and biology from the personal ex- 
periments of our Stewarts and Huxleys, 
so in the past did the masses receive their 
instruction regarding nature from the in- 
` formation given them by the sages of that 
time. But the latter—the scientists of that 
day—laboured in fields of investigation 
different from those explored by the more 
advanced men of our civilization. We con- 
sider physical nature in all her aspects and 
are rarely carried into the psychic realms; 
their studies constituted what may be 


called an advanced psychology—acquaint-' 


ance with the subtile essences of the -uni- 
verse and a practical knowledge of the Soul 
of man. This oceult study has left perhaps 
but little that is applicable to the studies 
of our day, for as it appears in the garb of 
popular religion it is so cloaked in allegory 
and metaphor, that its inner truths are not 
easily seen. But the “first principles” of 
today are identical with those of old; and 
the practical science of the soul is already 
in embryo in our civilization. The old 
philosophy was given ont in turn to each 
nation on its arriving at maturity; and 
survived in the race as its religion. Greatly 
modified and altered as the ages have 
passed, changed into superstition in the 
minds of the majority, it is still to be 
found in almost all the exoteric scriptures 
of the world; the Theosophical Society has 
been established to try and resurrect it. 


When religion is fully comprehended and | 


science entirely developed there will be 
found no essential difference between the 
two. The links in the chain of thought that 
brought the great thinkers of the past to 
their conclusions are scattered, the occult 
science is lost to the world at large; but it 


is the hope of the 7rens-Himalayan 
Brotherhood that by the light of Theosophy 
the old wisdom may be restored. 

“Well then,” it will be said, “is the 
Theosophical Society a school of occultism ; 
does it teach how to develop the hidden 

powers of man and enable him to prac- 
tically investigate these questions?” The 
Theosophical Society itself is not a school 
of occultism; but it certainly seeks to 
educate man into knowledge of a possible 
growth in the occult sphere. The practical 
investigation of the occult and psychic side 
of nature is one of the most difficult things 
imaginable. It requires the development 
of senses and faculties not generally active 
in man. But before even these senses are 
developed, a certain philosophical balance 
—a complete self-reliance, must be at- 
tained. Until the soul is able to lean en- 
tirely on itself, on the god within—to draw 
its food, not from the opinions of friends 
or the fulfilment of the desires of the flesh, 
but from the spirit with which it is linked, 
it would be hazardous indeed to have inter- 
course with the denizens of the hidden 
spheres, many of whom are inimical to 
man. Everyone is surrounded, in the wise 
provision of nature, with an akasie wall 
that preserves the soul from conscious 
association with the astral world until it 
is sufficiently grown in power to be able 
to dominate and overcome the inhabitants 
of that-world. To rush willfully into the 
occult spheres before that power is de 
veloped, to gain ability to associate with 
the elementals without first having en- 
tirely purified the nature, is to become 
what is technically termed a medium,—one 
who has permitted himself to become the 
agent of the transmission of occult forces, 
but who is entirely powerless to control 
them. In its final consequences such a 
condition is one of the most terrible imag- 
inable. -The power to control these forces 
is drawn only from the Higher Ego. Re- 
liance on that, a total renunciation of self, 
and utter fearlessness of life, are the only. 
talismans that can guard the soul from 
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danger when it attempts to fathom the 
mysteries of other worlds. i 

Absolute purity of mind, selfishness, 
and freedom from superstition, are there- 
fore the preliminary necessaries to occult 
- development, and it is with a desire to 
attain these that the Theosophical Society 
seeks first to inspire man; then later a 
school of practical occultism in the west 
may be developed. All the greater sages 
. have instructed their pupils in these 
virtues before permitting them to prac- 
tically study occultism; nearly every 
oriental philosophical treatise is based on 
them. 

“For this reason also very little informa- 
tion has been given regarding the subjec- 
tive spheres. Beyond the fact of their 
existence, and the general laws governing 
them, scarcely anything definite has been 
told us by the Brotherhood. It would be 
of no value to us in the present state of 
development, for nothing could be really 
understood until oceult powers were at- 
tained. The most meagre information has 
been given us concerning the fellow globes 
of our earth, their relations to the “seven 
mystery planets,” the  globe-rounds, 
elementals and the like. Humanity is not 
prepared for the knowledge; even what 
has been told us has given rise to no little 
misunderstanding. All the information 
regarding them that could be given us 
would not enable us any better to truly 
comprehend them unless gifted with 
psychic powers—and such would at once 
place us beyond the necessity for mere 
information. l 

Psychie powers will assuredly be an 
endowment of our race at no very distant 
time. Already many breathe who possess 
them in some slight degree. But the 
Theosophical Society was not established 
to hasten their development. It was formed 
to give men a conception of right philoso- 
phy, to awaken in them a knowledge of 
their possibilities, to point out the methods 
of advance, and to train each to conquer 
and dominate his own nature and thus 
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diminish the evil of the day. 

' The Coils of Eliphas Lévi’s “Great 
Serpent,” the Astral Light, reflected in 
which are the desires and passions of all 
past humanities—enfold our civilization; 
but the desire to be liberated from its 
oppression, to escape the influence of its 
corrupt magnetism and.to break the en- 
chantment of its eyes is growing among us 
and in an age when success may be 
achieved. Shall not each of us lend his 
aid to the deliverance of his kind! Slight 
is the exertion—a mere control of self-— 
in comparison with the reward, the eman- 
cipation of a race. And the occult laws of 
advance and power set no out of the way 
task before us; they require only that each 
one shall do his best in that sphere into 
whith it is his Karma to have been born or 
to have come, “Hach man who conquers a 
single passion or fault raises the Karma 
of the whole world to that extent.” Follow- 
ing the examples set us by the Great Ones 
of the past and the blessed Mahatmas of 
to-day—the example of self-sacrifice—we 
may be certain of success; drawing our 
inspiration from the knowledge that every 
drop of blood wrung from the heart 
through sacrifice out of genuine compas- 
sion for our brothers pays the ransom of 
ten thousand souls. 


There is an old, old tradition that for 
the sin of one soul the whole world is 
dipped in suffering; and until that soul 
repents and atones, so will the world 
remain. 

That soul incarnates among men in 
every age. Who is so acquainted with the 
mystic signs as to point out the forehead 
that bears the mark? It may bë a brother, 
but, reader,—it may be YOU! 

(THE END.) 
ma mH n a 

Matter is as indestructible and eternal 

as the immortal spirit itself, but only in its 


particles, and not as organized forms.— 
Tsis Unveiled, I. 328. 
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“THE EVERLASTING MERCY.” 


. The dim way winds and stretches on 


Deep marked by feet of those long gone, 
Deep furrowed by the painful tread 

Of valiant hearts whose feet had bled, 
While in their eyes the great hope shone 
And kept their steadfast gaze ahead. 


As I now tread Life’s beaten way, 

Through slanting rain, or sunlit day, 

I pause awhile before some shrine 

Rough hewn of stone or mountain pine; 

Altars long crumbled into dust, 

Whose names are blurr’d with moss or rust, 

They mark the spot where some have 
stayed 

And longed,—and yearned,—where some 
have prayed 

And toned some weird forgotten song 

Of minor melodies that long 

Have merged into that haunting strain 

Which sings within the wind and rain, 


Perchance before this shrine there stayed 
Some soul who crossed himself and prayed 
Unto the Christ, or like as not 

Bowed to some naine long since forgot. 


Some knelt upon the dusty road 

Before no Cross or Shrine, but strode 
With eyes upraised to some strong sun 
That long ere now its course has run, 

A sun forgotten—cold—and dead, 
Which gave them warmth, and daily bread. 


Some before gentle Buddha stand 
Crying aloud to understand 

The aching, endless pain of life’s 
Incessant goad of bitter strife; 
Goads that impelled them day by day 
To drag their burdens o’er life’s way. 


Some tell strange beads along the way 
Through slanting rain and sombre day 
Whispering prayers that mighty Brahm 
May ward away temptations’ harm, _ 
While some poor pain exhausted brother 
Implores of patient Jesu’s Mother 


Some little easement of his load; 
A ray of sunlight on his road. 


Here some have stayed who never heard 
The voice of wise inspiring word 

From any Christ, or any Saint 

But dimly felt that inner taint 

Of wrongs they had themselves imposed, 
Whereby each heavy load enclosed 

The strife of causes and effects 

That tuned their songs to sad regrets. 


So many crosses mark the way 
Mankind must tread, as day by day 
He wends Eternities high road,— 
And at the foot of each—some load 
Is lifted from a tired soul 

Who passed thereby to seek his goal. 


So many doors stand open wide 
To welcome at life’s eventide, 

So many Christs hold them ajar 
And beckon those who wander far. 


Christs of the Cross—of Stake,—and jail 
Christ Jesu, and Christ Nightingale, 
Christs of the humble helping hand, 
Saviours who smile,—and understand. 


By Cross,—by Stake, by idol’s shrine 
Lay many a load of yours,—and mine. 


What if it be a eross or stake? 

Tis little difference it can make 

Who gave his life in pity’s grace 

To. this or any ancient race, 

Nor can God’s gracious mercy shine 

Through any soul but yours—and mine, 

God’s mercy builds each shrine and cross 

With human tears, and human loss, 

Through songs that cheer some neighbour 
soul 

Towards life’s radiant destined goal. 


To pass it on-eit doth suffice 
To lend our aid—and sacrifice. 


Harold Hobson.. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


The Judge Lodge of London, England, 
has forwarded a resolution to the General 
Seeretary of England to be forwarded in 
turn to Adyar in support of the Canadian 
resolution requesting the withdrawal of the 
statemente about a World Religion from 
the T. S. records, and this has been done. 
The Montreal Lodge sent resolutions sup- 
porting all three of the Canadian resolu- 
tions. 

X mM 


_ Mr. Rogers, President of the American 
T. S. publishes a list of 73 ‘unsaleable 
Theosophical books which are in stock at 
Wheaton. This is another indication of 
how things are going. There are only 
three of those mentioned that do not repre- 
sent the Neo-Theosophy of the last 25 
years. Those three are “Letters that Have 
Helped Me” at $1, Subba Row’s Lectures 
on the Bhagavad Gita, 60c, and H.P.B.’s 
Practical Occultism, 50e. | 
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The Melbourne Lodge is showing signs 
of independence which is the first step to 
real Brotherhood. Those who “give up to 
party. what is meant for mankind” miss 
the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
Theosophical idea ag the Masters present 
it. They do not want a select clique. They 
want humanity. 

X X 

We regret to sce that Mr. Rogers has not 
gone to India for the General Council 
meeting on the 27th. Things may go by 
default there, but it was impossible for 
Canada to do more than send the resolu- 
tions that were considered at Chicago. The 
Karma of the Society may determine their 
fate, but we trust that the General Council 
will see the advantage of making that 
Karma all over again and making it con- 
sistent with the original principles of the 
Society. 

i m o SE e 3 

Mr. Krishnamurti answers a question 
in the “International Star Bulletin” about 
the Masters in a passage which has reached 
us as We are going to press and must delay 
till next month. “Why are you bothering 
abont the Masters?’ he asks. Tt makes 
obvious that he has never studied the 
Secret Dectrine, or he would not misunder- 
stand the position as he obviously does in 
some respects. And it confirms our im- 
presaion which we have already expressed 
that the Adyar following do not believe in 
the Masters as H.P.B. taught them. Mr. 
Krishnamurti is quite right speaking as 
ho does of the sort of Masters he has been 
told about, but it is a pity that he had not 
sought, the truth regarding them. His 
assertion that one can never be free and 
strong as the pupil of another is natural in 
a young man who haa always heen under 
surveillance, but that is not the way of the 
Masters. 

mM = d 

We reprint elsewhere the report from 
The Toronto Globe of the tribute paid to 
Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen, which appeared 
in that paper on the 4th inst. Dr. Stowe 
Gullon and her mother, Dr. Stowe were 


a 


charter members of the Toronto Theosophi- 
. cal Society, chartered by Madam Blavat- 
*\ sky and Col, H. S. Olcott, and issued by 
William Q. Judge on February 25, 1891. 
~ -The other charter members were Algernon 
H. Blackwood, the now famous novelist, 
Mrs. Day Macpherson, who died years ago, 
and the present General Secretary of Can- 
ada. Dr. Stowe is honoured by a bust in 
the Toronto City Hall, Mr. Blackwood 
has raised his own monument, in his 
literary work. Dr. Stowe Gullen has 
' filled many important positions in the 
\ medical institutions and hospitals of Tor- 
onto and her career is well covered in the 
article we copy. 
m = RK 


Mrs, Hotehener writes from 6137 

- Temple Hill Drive, Hollywood, California, 
asking for the support of the members for 
The Theosophist, Mrs. Besant’s magazine 
which is to be published hereafter in the 
United States. Almost all the service 
given, writes Mrs. Hotchener, is voluntary, 
and rooms are being given in the Hotchener 
home for the publication and editing of 
the magazine. Mrs. Hotchener asks the 
General Secretary to find some one to 
write an article for The Theosophist on the 
subject of “What Theosophy is doing and 
Can do for my Country.” We might 
nominate Mr. Housser or My. Mitchell, but 
there is always a difficulty about the horse 
that is led to the water. Subscriptions are 
“also requested at $4 per head, but if you 
live in the great United States you get 
off with $3.50. Why the discrimination ? 


A X A 
Mr. Kartar Singh left Toronto on the 


upon most of the Theosophical Lodges en 
route. His visit to Toronto was a most 
inspiring interlude, and the opportunity 
to meet Mr. O. F. Andrews which was the 
occasion of his visit made the event his- 


toric. Mr. Kartar Singh attended the 


i meeting of the Genera] Executive on De- 
cember 1st, and the situation in the various 
Lodges he visited was fully discussed. Mr. 


6th inst. for the west, expecting to call. 
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Kartar was reqiested as a member of 
the Executive to do what he could to in- 
spire the members to action and to bring 
before the Lodges the need for energetic 
work during the winter season, ao that the 
National Society shall not fall away in 
members or in courage. Mr. Kartar carries 
a message of greeting and good will from 
the General Executive to all whom he may 
meet and he has the sympathy of the mem- 
bers generally in his own special mission 
to the Sikhs. 
meme me 


Mr. August Trath sends another article 
from the Student whose article we printed 
last month, the present one being an 
address given on Anniversary Day. We 
have pleasure in presenting it to our 
readers. Mr. Trath writes: Here in New 
York we have actually formed a Theo- 
sophical Federation on a practical basis, as 
a few Lodges are now together under one 
roof. We have our own Lodge night 
activity, but open to all the othcr Lodges, 
Each Lodge’s furniture and library is 
listed and labelled and used by all. In this 
way there is less duplication of work and 
greater financial strength to carry on 
lectures in a larger way. We are very 
keen on forging ahead and to work more 
intensely for Theosophy than before, and 
we are therefore very strong for anyone 
who has the courage to stand up for it 
regardless of petty opinions as your paper 
does, as we are all exceedingly interested 
in preserving our T. S. to the world.” 


X xl 


The Canadian Theosophical Quarterly, 
organ of the Canadian Theosophical Fed- 
eration, has come to hand in its fourth 
issue from 5112 Maple Street, Vancouver. 
There are articles by Krishnamurti, the 
editor, Professor Duckering, Natalie Jobn- 
son, Betty Hampton, James Taylor, Miss 
Elaine Simkin, George Weaver, A. J. 
Harrison, Mr. Taylor writes on The Tn- 
dividual and the Group, and we are en- 
tirely in accord with him as we have 
frequently written when he says: “Let it 
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be understood that we do not need new 
groups working within the T. S. Our 
members should more atid more identify 
themselves with those movementa and 
organizations in our Civic, Provincial and 
Nationa] life that are working for new 
ideals, a more human social order, a wider 
expression of Brotherhood, for humanism 
and for humanitarianism, for liberty, for 
beauty, for tolerance, and for goodwill. 
With Faith, Courage, Energy and United 
Effort, we could thecsophize all the great 
movements now working in Canada for the 


elevation of mankind.” Now if we would . 


but take this to heart and all act in this 
way, success would be within our grasp. 
But it is one thing to preach and another 
to practise. 
mm E e 3 

Mr. J. M. Pryse announces another 
Parliament of the Woyld’s Religions. He 
states that: “Owing to the great (and even 
unexpected) success of the Parliament of 
Religions at the World’s Exposition at 


Chicago in 1893, should not a similar 


effort be made for the coming Olympiad? 
As the ancient Greek Olympiads were 
associated with religion, would not this 
plan be a more complete revival of the 
ancient festival? Would it not be a notable 
and dignified accession to the Olympiad 
if representatives of all religions, many 
from distant lands, were to participate in 
such a Congress of Religions?’ Some of 
the expected speakers are Dr. Oscar L. 
Triggs, formerly Professor of Literature 
in University of Chicago; Chief Stand- 
ing-Bear, Rev. Edwin P. Ryland, 
Secretary Church Federation of Los 


Angeles; Swami Paramananda, Founder. 


and Head of Ananda-Ashrama. Remarks 
by representatives of other religions, in- 
eluding: Dr. Louis G. Reynolds, Judaism ; 
Rev. J. Izumida (Priest of Los Angeles 
Buddhist Temple), Buddhism; Rev. 8. 
Sutro (Priest of North American Shinto 
Temple), Shintoism; Wa-rea-zi-win, Amer- 
ican Indian religion; Spirituelle songs by 
coloured quartet from the Wesley M. E. 
Church, 
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AMONG THE LODGES 


On November 29, the Montreal Lodge 
held a Bridge Party and Social at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Mallison, 50 Cote 
des Neiges Road, where over 60 members 
and friends gathered for competitions in 
the game of Bridge and shared in the gen- 
erous hospitality provided by Mr. and Mrs, 
Mallison on this occasion. The ladies’ 
Social Committee, of whom Mrs. E. A. 


Griffiths is Convener, put considerable — 


energy into this effort with the result that 
$65.00 was raised for Lodge purposes. 
Lecturers on the programme for the session 
ending January next include the names of 
Andrew Baldwin, E. E. Bridgen, Mrs. E. 
A. Griffiths, Mrs. ©. M. Knowles, W. A. 
Griffiths, D. B. Thomas, R. A. Utley, 
Charles Fyfe, Mrs. E. Matthews, Miss O. 
Burroughs: and H. W. Geadreau. The 
Lodge was privileged to have a visit from 
Mr. Kartar Singh—a well known member 
of the Canadian Executive of the T. S., 
and now residing in Vancouver—on Tues- 
day, December 8, when he spoke to the 
Class emphasizing the value of devotion to 
a worthy cause and urged all members of 
the T. S. to stand loyally by the T. S. 
movement although they may have occasion 
at times to differ in opinion with others. 
Any difference in viewpoint or feelings 
should not lead to separation from the 
Movement but ratber should be settled in 
council together where frank and honest 
criticisms of an impersonal nature can be 


made without any fear of offence. He > 


urged that candour, strength and magnan- 
imity should prevail in all our counsels as 
the most satisfactory way to deal with any 
problems that may arise. This visit of 
Mr. Kartar Singh waa a real inspiration, 
and it is hoped to have him again next 
time he comes East. 


mm = 


Saith the Great Law: “In order to — 


become the knower of ALL-SELF, thou 


hast first of Self to be the knower.—Voice — 
‘of the Silence, 17. 


_ FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


‘Mr. Phillips Thompson, who was at one 
time a member of the Toronto Theosophi- 
eal Society, celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday on November 25. He was born 
at Newcastle in England, but came to 
Canada at an early age. Entering news- 
paper work he became prominent as a 
humorist, writing over the pen-name 
Jimuel Briggs of Coboconk University. He 
was associated with the mild radical poli- 
tics of thirty years ago, but retired some 
years ago to Oakville where he still carries 
on journalistic correspondence with United 
States and other newspapers. 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive met on Sunday, 
December 3, at 52 Isabella Street, Toronto. 
There were present Mr. Belcher, who left 
after the reading of the minutes, to give 
an address to the West End Lodge; Mr. 
McIntyre, who was appointed secretary 
pro tem.; Mr. Housser, Mr. Kartar Singh 
pro tem.; Mr. Housser, Mr. Kartar Singh, 
Mr. Hick who drove from Hamilton, 
and the General Secretary. Paid up mem- 
bers were reported at 327, exactly the same 
number as on the same date the year be- 
fore. The Lodges are requested to send in 
the dues of their inactive members whose 
Magazines will be migsiong on this account. 
Canada has formed a rallying point for 
Lodges and members all over the world who 
wish to stand by the original programme of 
the Founders of the Society, and the mem- 
bers in Canada should be proud to take 
this honoured position and do all in their 
power to form that nucleus which is so 
important in the formation period. Reports 
were considered of Lodge work, lecture 
tours, travelling library activity, the in- 

_ereasing circulation of the magazine, and 
the increase in new members over last year. 
Tt is earnestly hoped that the Lodges will 
take higher ground than has been reported 
in a number of cases with regard to little 


“overthrow of a fallacy. 
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persona] misunderstandings, grievances, 

complaints, suspicions, vexations, and 

alleged slights that are scarcely worthy of 
the consideration of school children. Yet 

such things are allowed to mount up into 
insults and offences when nothing of the 
sort was conceived of. It should be thor- 

oughly understood that differences of 
opinion are to be expected and natural, 

and welcome in a Theosophical Lodge. The 
reason of the differences should be sought 
in a gentle and amiable manner with a view 
to understanding the differing viewpoint. 

Some members appear to think that no one 
else has a right to differ with an expressed 
opinion. It is not only a right but the dif- 
ference should be welcomed as a new angle 
of truth, if it can be shown to be well 
grounded. If it can be shown to be base- 
less, then everyone should be pleased at the: 
Plans for new 
articles and serial matter for the magazine 
were discussed. News reports from the 
Lodges which have been frequently invited 
were reported as difficult to procure, the 
publicity secretaries which were to have 
been appointed having fallen down on their 
job. Those who respond are heartily 
thanked. Lodges whose proceedings are 
not reported have themselves to thank. The 
next meeting of the Executive will be held 
in time to arrange for the election of the 
new Executive, towards the end of Febru- 
ary or beginning of March. 


ERRATUM 


On page 283 of last month’s, the Novem- 
ber issue, in Mr. Pease’s letter, column 
one, the second paragraph has had two 
lines dropped out in making up the page. 
It should read as follows: 

Tolerance is a passive quality that may 
easily degenerate into acquiescence where 
there onght to be positive opposition, and 
from over-anxiety to be agreeable or to 
seem broad-minded into disloyalty to prin- 
ciples or beliefs. 
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SUCCESSION AND SUCCESSORS 
IN THE THEOSOPHICAL 
MOVEMENT. 


I. 


Succession is a word which bears many 
and various meanings, such as following in 
an office or position, inheriting property, 
coming after in time. In the present 
paper, however, we are not concerned with 
the ordinary or the legal implications of 
the word, but only with those cases of its 
use where succession is supposed to involve 
the passing from one person to another of 
some occult or spiritual power or gift. 

The belief in succession in this sense is 
almost as ancient as mankind. One of its 
many forms was the mediaeval doctrine of 
the Divine Right of Kings which pro- 
claimed that the legitimate sovereign was 
appointed by God and was responsible for 
his actions to Him alone. The ceremony 
of anointing the king was imagined to have 
a quasi-eacramental value; and, in England 
at least, it was believed that the king in- 
herited the power of healing certain dis- 
eases by touching the patient. The passing 
by succession of this supposed power of 
healing is closely analogous to the typical 
Christian doctrine of the A postolical Suc- 
cession which taught that certain spiritual 
powers had becn handed down from bishop 
to bishop, and from bishop to priest—- 
beginning with the apoatles—by means of 
the sacrament of ordination. Among the 
gifts so received, the priest was credited 
with the power to forgive the sins of the 
faithful and to turn the bread and wine in 
the mass into the body and blood of Chriet, 
while the bishop had these gifts and alsa 
the additional power of creating other 
priests and bishops. Thus in the doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession the passage of 
spiritual powers by succession from one 
man to another was dogmatically asserted. 

The Roman Catholic Church professes 
another and special form of thie doctrine 
in its belief in the succession of the popes 
from St. Peter. The duly elected pope is 
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supposed, not only to inherit jurisdiction 
over the church, but also the power, under 
certain conditions, infallibly to define 
truth. It is interesting to note that, since 
Pius IX infallibly defined his own in- 
fallibility in 1870, this divine gift has 
never been exercised by any pope, which 
seems to show that the “Successors of St. 
Peter” are taking no unnecessary risks in 
this sceptical age. It would be awkward 
indeed if a “truth”, after being infallibly 
defined, should be disproved ! 


II. 


Errors, which are widespread and per- 
sistent over long periods of time, are 
usually rather distortions of truth than 
mere fanciful inventions, That this was 
the case with regard to the various beliefs 
we have alluded to above, is indicated by 
what H. P. Blavatsky tells us in “Isis 
Unveiled” about the passing on of the 
“Word”, (vide Vol. II, pp. 42-48, 564-5, 
§71.) 

Thus, on page 571 of Volume II, she 
says: 

“That there are fearful secrets in nature 
may well be believed when, as we have seen 
in the ease of the Russian Znachar, the 
sorcerer cannot die until he has passed the 
word to another, and the hierophants of 
white magic rarely do. It seems as if the 
dread power of the ‘Word’ could only be 
entrusted to one man of a certain district. 
or body of people at a time... .. Like 
signal-fires of the olden times, which, 
lighted and extinguished by turns upon 
one hill-top after another, conveyed intelli- 
gence along a whole stretch of country, 80 
we see a long line of ‘wise’ men from the 
beginning of history down to our own 
times communicating the word of wisdom 
to their direct sueecssors. Passing from 
seer to secr, the ‘Word’ flashes out like 
lightning, and while carrying off the 
initiator from human sight for ever, brings 
the new initiate into view. ..... 

The mystery, hinted at, but not ex- 
plained by H.P.B. in these words, és still 
a mystery at any rate to the uninitiated 


-mass of mankind, including the writer of 


- ‘these notes. What exactly is meant by the 


“Word” and its passing, we do not know, 
and from the very nature of the case, can- 
not from our present standpoint hope to 
guess. 

The burning and immediate interest 
that these statements by H.P.B. have for 
Theosophists lies in their possible applica- 
tion to herself. (1) Was she a “hierophant 
of white magic” within the meaning of the 
quoted sentences”? (2) Did she, in that 
case, pass on the “Word” to a successor ? 
(3) If so, who was that successor? There 
are some among us who are bold, or rash, 
enough to answer questions (1) and (2) 
in the affirmative, and to reply to (3) by 
acclaiming X, Y, or Z as H.P.B.’s suc- 
cessor. Others, more cautious, endeavour 
to interpret H.P.B.’s earlier and cryptic 
statements in the light of her later and 
‘more specific ones. Let us briefly examine 
some of these. 

First of all it should be noted that H. 
P. B. never claimed to be an Adept or 
Hierophant, but rather said repeatedly 
that she was the Chela or pupil of one of 
these, working under his orders and direc- 
tion. Of her mission she says: 

“. .. I must tell you that during the 
last quarter of every hundred years an 
attempt is made by those ‘Masters’, of 
whom I have spoken, to help on the spir- 
itual progress of Humanity in a marked 
and definite way. Towards the close of 
each century you will invariably find that 
an outpouring or upheay al of spirituality 
—or call it mysticism if you prefcr—has 
taken place. Some one or more persons 
have appeared in the world as their agents, 
and a greater or less amount of occult 
knowledge and teaching has been piven out. 
If you care to do so, you ean trace these 
movements back, century by century, as 
far as our detailed historical records ex- 
tend. ... If the present attempt in the 
form of our Society, succeeds better than 
its predecessors have done, then it will be 
in existence as an organized, living and 
healthy body when tho time comes for the 
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effort of the XXth century. . . . the next 
iinpulse will find a numerous and united 
body. of people ready to welcome the new 
torch-bearer of Truth...” (“Key to 
Theosophy”, p. 306-7, 2nd Ed.). 

It would appear from the foregoing that 
H.P.B. was sent by her Masters to do 
what other messengers had essayed to do 
during the last quarter of the several pre- 
ceding centuries; and that she anticipated, 
not a continuous line of successors, but a 
gap of 75 years or %0 and then a new 
messenger about the year 1975. Again, if 
we are to believe that H.P.B. must have 
been followed by a line of occult succes- 
sors, surely her predecessors of the 16th, 
17th, 18th centuries must also have been 
followed by lines of successors. But of this 
there does not appear to be a scrap of evi- 
dence, either in history or in H.P.B.’s 
writings. Where are there any traces of 
the successors of Jacob Boehme, Eugenius 
Philalethes, or Saint Germain ? 

In her Preliminary Memorandum to the 
E.S.T. “Book of Rules,’ H.P.B. says: 

“Let every member know, moreover, that 
the time for such priceless acquisition is 
limited; the writer of the present is old, 
her life ‘ie well-nigh worn out, and she may 
be summoned ‘home’ any day and almost 
any hour. And if her place is even filled 
up, perchance by another worthier and 
more learned than herself, still there 
remain but a few years to the last hour of 
the term—namely, till December the 31st, 
1899. Those who will not have profited 
by the opportunity (given to the world in 
every last quarter of a century), 


No Master of Wisdom from the East will 


himself appear or send. anyone to Europe 
or America after that period ETE 

The meaning of this seems to be clear 
beyond dispute: the limit of time for the 
work of the Masters’ messenger was 1899; 
should H.P.B. die before that date, her 
place might be filled until that date; but 
after 1899 there would be no messenger 
until 1975, at any rate in Europe or 
America, Ts it possible to twist H.P.B.’s 
words into any other meaning? If “no 


u s 
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Master of Wisdom from the East wiil him- 
self appear or send anyone to Europe or 
America after that period” (1899), is it 
not impossible that there should be genuine 
occult successors of H.P.B. and messengers 
of the Masters working overtly in the West 


in 1929? 


Til. 


There are one or two places in her 
writings where H.P.B. speaks of succes- 
sors, for example, referring to the future 
of the Society after the deaths of the 
Founders, she says: 

“. . .. the great need which our suc- 
cessors in the guidance of the Society will 
have of unbiased and clear judgment..” 
(“Key to Theosophy”, pp. 304-5.). 

Here the very fact that she speaks of 
our successors (her own and the other 
Founders’), shows that H.P.B. was using 
the word in the ordinary, and not in any 
ocoult, sense. 

In a letter written by H.P.B. to W. Q. 
Judge, dated March 27th, 1891, (quoted 
in “H.P.B. and the Present Crisis in the 
Theos. Society”, by ©. Wachtmeister, 
London, 1894), H.P.B. wrote of Annie 
Besant: 

“Judge, she is a most wonderful woman, 
my right hand, my successor, when I will 
be forced to leave you, my sole hope in 
England, as you are my sole hope in 
America.” . 

In this passage the use of the word 
“successor” appears to have been purely 
rhetorical. Following the reference to 
Mrs. Besant as her “successor”, H.P.B. 
uses an expression which distinctly places 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge on an equal 
footing—the one is “sole hope” in Eng- 
land, the other “sole hope” in America. 
Could this have meant that they were to be 
joint occult successors? No, for not only 
does “Isis Unveiled” make it clear that 
when the “Word’ ’is passed on, it is from 
one individual to one other individual, but 
the history of the subsequent split between 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge absolutely 
precludes the possibility that both of them 


could have been initiates or hierophants. 
If H.P.B.’s words do not mean that Mra. 
Besant and Mr. Judge were to be joint 
successors, they assuredly do not indicate 
that one rather than the other was destined 
to be such. 


H.P.B. died only a few weeks after | 


writing the letter we have just referred to, 
and a meeting of the E.S. T. Council was 
held in London to make arrangements for 
the future conduct of the School. The 
Minutes of that meeting tell a plain story: 
there was no question of appointing, or 
recognizing, a suecessor to H.P.B.; but, 
after considering certain documents which 
H.P.B. had given respectively to Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Judge, and also the letter 
of March 27th, above referred to, the 
Council “resolved and recorded that the 
highest officials in the School for the 
present are Annie Besant and William Q. 
Judge”, and that “the work of the School 
ought and shall be carried on along the 
lines laid down by her (H.P.B.), and with 
the matter left in writing or dictated by 
her before her departure”. 

Nothing here about “occult successors”, 
“new messengers”, power to teach, and so 
forth: merely “officials” appointed pro 
tem. to carry out specified duties. 

Such was the position adopted by lead- 
ing Theosophists in May, 1891. That they 
were of the same mind in the following 
year is proved by a letter written to the 
press by Mr. Judge in connection with the 
claims of Mr. H. B. Foulke to “sueceed” 
ILP.B., Mrs. Besant, by reprinting this 


letter in “Lucifer” for March, 1892, gave 


practical demonstration of her agreement 
with Mr. Judge’s views. Mr. Judge said, 
inter alia: 

“Madame Blavatsky has no ‘successor’, 
could have none, never contemplated, 
selected, or notified one. Her work and 
her status were unique. . . all who enjoyed 
her confidence will unite with me in the 


assertion that she never even hinted at 


‘succession’. . .. 6. 2? 


In July, 1894, after Mrs. Besant had 
brought her charges against Mr. Judge, 


and it was found impossible to continue 
their joint headship of the E.S.T., they 
-agreed by mutual consent to divide juris- 


<. diction on the lines indicated by H.P.B.’s 


letters, referred to above, i. e., by Mr. 
Judge becoming sole head for America, 
and Mrs. Besant elsewhere. The E.S.T. 
circular, which announced this arrange- 
ment, shows that both parties recognized 
the other’s status, and there is no hint that 
either claimed to be occult successor to 
H.P.B. 
IV: 

Under stress of the disturbance caused 
by the charges against Mr. Judge, however, 
the situation rapidly developed; and on 
November 3rd, 1894, Mr. Judge issued a 
circular, headed with the words “By 
Master’s Direction”, in which he wrote: 

“T now proceed a step further than the 
E.S.T. decisions of 1894, and, solely for 
the good of the E.S.T., I resume in the E, 
S. T. in full all the functions and powers 
given me by H.P.B. and that came to me 
_ by orderly succession after her passing 
from this life, and declare myself the sole 
head of the E.S.T.". 2... 

The wording of this paragraph is some- 
what ambiguous. It is clear that Mr. 
Judge believed that he had authority to 
depose Mrs. Besant, it is equally clear that 
no such authority was conferred upon him 
by any of H.P.B.’s known writings. The 
- document on which the E.S.T. Council 
based their action as regards him in May, 
1891, merely made him H.P.B.’s agent in 
E.S.T. matters in America with full 
powers; it did not confer any general 
jurisdiction, nor refer to conditions after 
her death. We can only suppose that Mr. 
Judge believed, in all good faith, that he 
had Master’s orders to do what he did. 
Whether, or not, he was mistaken on this 
point is a matter for the individual judg- 
ment after conscientious study of the 
original documents. 

When Mr. Judge spoke of the “functions 
and powers. .. . that came... . b 
orderly succession” to him after H.P.B.’s 
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death, did he intend to put forward a 
claim to occult successorship such as his 
friends wore so soon to make on his behalf? 
Inasmuch as the expressions he used are 
not sufficiently explicit to make us certain 
of his intention, one way or the other, we 
should try to elucidate his meaning by 
referring to his previous words on the same 
subject; and if we re-read what he said 
about succession in relation to the Foulke 
pretensions—quoted above—we shall have 
to conclude that Mr. Judge could not have 
intended to claim for himself an office, the 
very possibility of whose existence he had 
so vigorously scouted two years previously. 


V. 


During 1895 the Theosophical situation 
continued to develop for the worse. The 
E.S.T. first, and then the exoteria Society 
were split. Mrs. Besant’s friends dis- 
covered that, after all, H.P.B. had left a 
successor, and that Mrs. Besant was the 
genuine incumbent of the office. Mr. 
Judge’s friends made vigorous counter- 
claims; and we find that the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession as applied to the 
T.S. was being dogmatically held and 
taught by them within a very few weeks 
after his death which took place in March, 
1896. Thus, Mr. ©. F. Wright, who ‘had 
been Mr. Judge’s private secretary, writing 
in the magazine “Theosophy” for May, 
1896, said: 


“Tt should be known by all that in order - 


that a great oceultist may die he must have 
an heir and successor to carry on his occult 
work, This is a law of nature and of the 
Lodge. A new centre must have been 
prepared to act as a vehicle to receive and 
transmit the life and power that js aband- 
oning its present instrument... . That 
this was done in the case of W. Q. Judge, 
+9 

Mr. Judges will, which was dated 
March 12th, 1891, contained no mention 
of an oceult successor ; but there were other 
‘documents. among his papers which con- 
vinced his leading supporters that he had 
intended the headship of his E.S.T. to 
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pass to Mrs. K. A. Tingley, whose leader- 
ship was for a time generally accepted b 
the members of the T.S.A. and the Judge 
E.S.T. In the course of time, however, 
came other splits and rival claims to suc- 
cessorship, some of which are still extant. 

But all the claims to be H.P.B.’s suc- 
cessor break down when we trace their 
origins back to the period 1892-1894, A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link; 
and during the three and a half years 
following H.P.B.’s death, there is no trace 
of any link at all. The documentary evi- 
dence indicates, as we have seen, that H. 
P. B. did-not appoint an occult successor; 
that no claim to be such was made by any 
responsible person for at least 314 years 
after her death; and that, during that 
‘period, the view held by Theosophists 
generally, including Col. Olcott, Mr. 
Judge, and Mrs. Besant, was that no such 
appointment had been made or was pos- 
sible. We are forced to conclude, then, 
that whatever the meaning of the para- 
graph quoted from “Isis Unveiled”, it 
cannot be used to justify any of the exist- 
ing claims to the office of occult successor 
of H.P.B.; and that all such claims are 
equally baseless. 

British Student. 
a x 

Members who do not get the Magazine 
this week are behind in their dues, Better 
see the Lodge Secretary about this and 
make the Society a Christmas Box of the 
dues or a subscription to. the Magazine. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ABOUT H. P. B. 

Unpublished Letters of H. P. B., edited by 
Prof. E. R. Corson, to whom they were 
written during bis residence at 
Cornell University, Postpaid ......63.25 

Fragments from the Teachings of H. P. B., 
compiled by H. Burford Pratt. These 
extracts are arranged as an outline of 
study of Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine. Postpaid ........$1.60 


My ‘‘Suggestions for Reading’’ sent on request. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) 
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CONDITIONS FOR STUDENTS. 


In 1884, Mohini Chatterji was sent 
from the Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society at Adyar, to England. The pur- 
pose of his visit was to assist Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett in the operations of the London 
Lodge of the -Theosophical Society, of 
which Mr. Sinnett was president. In 
June of that year, there was published the 
first volume of the transactions of the 


- London Lodge of the T.S. The pamphlet 


contained questions suggested by members 
of the Lodge and Mr. Mohini’s answers to 
those questions, and in the same pamphlet 
was published the following paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Mohini in amplification of 
some explanations he had previously given 
concerning the qualifications of Chelaship: 
m o SE 2} 

The power of the Adepts over forces of 
nature, not generally recognized, has been 
enlarged upon on various occasions, but no 
account of them can possibly be satisfac- 
tory without bringing into prominence 
their goodness and tbeir solicitude for the 
wolfare of the race, which an ordinary man 
can no more comprehend than the Poly- 
nesian savage measure the intellectual 
height of a Newton or a Galilco. 

Surprise is often cxpressed that the 
philanthropy of the Mahatmas does not 
induce them to abandon their seclusion and 
work for men, among men. But the 
reason for such apparently strange conduct 
on the part of these god-like men is not 
very far to geek. The productive power of 
our energies varies in accordance with the 
plane on which they operate. A brick- 
layer labouring from sunrise to sunset pro- 
duces work which, when estimated in 
money, will be found to be but a small 
fraction of the money value of an hour’s 
work by a man of science. The difference 
in the effects generated by a given quantity 
of energy on the physical and intellectual 
Those who are 
acquainted with the laws of spiritual 
dynamics know that the work produced by 
a given amount of energy on the intel- 


jectyal plane is in its turn immeasurably 
less than that produced by the same 
quantity of energy acting on the plane of 
spirit—the highest principle in man, 
according to our occult doctrine. It is 
more unreasonable, therefore, to expect an 
Adept to work with us on the ordinary 
plane than it would be to suggest to Sir 
William Thomson to turn shoemaker. The 
value of a scientific discovery as an in- 
tellectual triumph can be best estimated 
by a proper study of the various steps 
-which have led up to it. Similarly, the 
excellence achieved by an Adept can only 
be appreciated, though in a very rough 
and incomplete manner no doubt, by a care- 
ful consideration of his preliminary train- 
ing. 

_ According to the most authoritative 
treatises on that occult science of which 
the Adept is a master, verified by the ex- 
perience of its living students, none are 
admitted into the inner sanctuary for in- 
struction until they reach a certain stage 
of spiritual development, characterized. by 
the attainment of what in the Brahminical 


books, are called the four “Sadhana” or* 


accomplishments. 

The first “accomplishment” which a 
neophyte must have is the right knowledge 
of the real and unreal. The object to be 
attained by the help of the “Great 
Science”, as it is called, being the realiza- 
tion of the true, and Adeptship being but 
the mark of a certain stage of this realiza- 
tion, it is clear that the first step to be 
taken is to gain an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of what the truth is. But what is the 
truth? It will not do for the neophyte to 
ask the question like the jesting proconsul, 
and refuse to wait for the answer. Had 
Pilate asked the question in Sanscrit he 
- might have been answered out of his own 
mouth. For the Sanscrit word itself offers 
aclue to the nature of truth. In that 
language truth and reality bear the same 
name, and reality is defined to be that 
which is unaffected by time, or in the 
quaint phraseology of the original, remains 
witness of the three divisions of time, the 
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past, the present, and the future. The 
first accomplishment, therefore, consists in 
an intimate intellectual conviction of the 


fact that all and everything which appears _ 


to have an existence separate from Para- 
brahm is merely illusion (Maya). Hence 
it is clear that at the present stage of the 
theosophical movement the duty that lies 
upon the Society and all its members is to 
disseminate the knowledge of the Esoteric 
doctrine, the true philosophy of the real. 
and the unreal, as that alone is capable of 
laying the foundations of any progress 
whatsoever. 

The second accomplishment marks the 
next step on the path, and is the permanent 
effect produced on the mind by the the- 
oretical knowledge, which forms the pre- 
ceding accomplishment. When the neo- 
phyte has once grasped the unreal char- 
acter of the objects around him, he ceases 
to crave for them, and is thus prepared to 
acquire the second accomplishment, which 
is a perfect indifference to the enjoyment 
of the fruit of one’s actions, both here and 
heréafter. 

. Exoteric students fall into a grievous 
error by their failure to catch the true 
spirit of the injunction against acting 
under the impulse of desire. They erron- 
eously suppose that the best preparation 
for spiritual life is to forcibly repress all 
outward expression of desire, entirely 
losing sight of the fact that even the most 
rigid abstinence from physical acts does 
not produce inactivity on the higher planes 
of spiritual or mental existence. 

Sankaracharya, in his commentaries on 
the Bhagavat Gita, one of the most author- 
itative of the Brahminical sacred writings, 


-says that such a conclusion is simply 


delusive. A hasty supposition might here 
be made that these considerations will have 
the effect of sanctioning persistence in 
evil, but when the desire for improvement 
is constantly present inthe mind and the 
character of the evil thoroughly realized, 
each failure to harmonize the inward with 
the outward nature will, by the revulsion 


of feeling thus produced, strengthen the 
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determination to such an extent that the 
evil desire will be speedily crushed. This 
‘is why Eliphas Levi so vehemently de- 
nounces the institution of forced celibacy 
- among the Romish priests. The person- 
ality of a man at any one moment is the 
result of all his previous acts, thoughts 
and emotions, the energy of which con- 
stantly inclines the mind to act in a par- 
ticular way. All attempts therefore to 
cure this mental bias by repressing its 
expression on the outer plane is as hurtful 
as to throw back into the circulation, un- 
healthy blood, seeking a natural outlet. 
The internal desire is always forging fresh 
links in the chain of material existence, 
even though denied outward manifestation. 
The only way to free oneself from the 
bonds of Karma, producing birth and 
death, is to let the stored-up energy exhaust 
itself merely as a portion of the great 
cosmic energy and not to colour it with 
personality by referring it to self. The 
Bhagavat Gita itself speaks on this subject 
with no uncertain sound. The great 
teacher Krishna reproves his pupil Arjuna 
for having expressed a disinclination to 
perform the duties pertaining to his sphere 
of life. The reason is perfectly plain: in 
reference to the great reality everything 
of thia world is unreal; therefore, to re- 
nounce the duties entailed upon us by our 
birth for something equally unreal only 
accentuates the ignorance which makes the 
unreal appear as the real. The wisest 
course, suggested by Krishna, is that 
Arjuna should perform all his duties un- 
selfishly, “Thy right is only to the act”, 
says the teacher, “it ends with the per- 
formance of the act and never extends to 
the result”. We must perform our duty 
for ita own sake and never allow the mind 
to dwell on the fruit of our actions, either 
with pleasure or with pain. Purified from 
the taint of selfishness, the act passes by 
like water over the lotus leaf, without 
wetting it. But if the act done as a means 
to the attainment of a personal end, the 
mind acquires a tendency to repeat the 
act, and thus necessitates further incarna- 


tions to exhaust that tendency. 

From the above consideration it is 
abundantly clear that occultism enjoins 
upon its votaries the necessity of an ardent 
and sleepless desire for the performance 
of duty, the sphere of which is enlarged by 
the first accomplishment, which requires 
a thorough recognition of the unity of the 
individual with the all. It is not enough 
to have sentimental perception of this great 
truth, but it must be realized in every act 
of life. The student therefore, to begin 
with, must do everything in his power to 
benefit all on the ordinary physical plane, 
transferring his activity, however, to the 
higher intellectual and spiritual planes as 
his development proceeds. 

This leads us to the consideration of the 


- third accomplishment which is the aequisi- 


tion of the “six qualifications” in the order 
they are treated of here. The first of them 
is called in Sanscrit “Sama”; it consists 
in obtaining perfect mastery over the mind, 
(the seat of emotions and desires) and in 
forcing it to act in subordination to the 
intellect, which has already heen purified 
and strengthened in attaining the two 
degrees of development already dwelt 
upon, This done, the mind is thoroughly 
cleansed of all evil and foolish desires. 
The injunction to chasten our minds be- 
fore purifying our acts might at first sight 
appear strange, but the practical utility of 
the course laid down will be obvious on re- 
flection. We have already seen how vary- 
ing effects are produced by a fixed amount 
of energy, according to the plane on which 
it is expended, and certainly the plane of 
the mind is superior to the plane of our 
senses. In the next, forced abstinence 
from physical evil goes but very little way 
towards the evolution of that energy which 
alone can give us the power of approaching 
the truth. Our thoughts, governed under 
ordinary circumstances by the law of 
association, make us contemplate incidents 
in our past life and thus produce as much 
mental disturbance and draw as much on 
our mental energy as if we had repeated 


the acts’ in question many times over. 


“Sama” then is really the breaking up of 
. the law of the association of ideas, which 
- enslaves. our imagination; when our 
imagination is purified the chief difficulty 
is removed. 

The next qualification, the complete 
mastery over our bodily acts (‘“Dama” in 
Sanserit), follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the one already discussed and 
does not require much explanation. 

The Third qualification, known by the 
Brahmins as “Uparati,” is the renuncia- 
tion of all formal religion and the power 
of contemplating objects without being in 
the least disturbed in the performance of 
the great task one has set before oneself. 
What is here expected of the aspirant for 
spiritual knowledge is that he should not 
allow his sympathies and usefulness to be 
narrowed by the domination of any par- 
ticular ecclesiastical system, and that his 
renunciation of worldly objects should not 
proceed merely from an incapacity to 
appreciate their value. When this state is 
reached, danger from temptation is re- 
moved. They alone, the Hindu poet says, 
are possessed of true fortitude who pre- 
serve the equanimity of their minds in the 
presence of temptation. 

Fourth in order comes the cessation of 
desire and a constant readiness to part 
with everything in the world (Titiksha ). 
The typical illustration of this, given in 
our mystical literature, is the absence of 
resentment of wrong. When this qualifi- 
cation is completely attained there arises 
in. the mind a perennial spring of cheer- 
fulness, washing away every trace of solici- 
tude and care. 

Then is acquired the qualification called 
Samadhana, which renders the student 
constitutionally incapable of deviating 
from.the right path. In one sense this 
qualification is the complement of the third 
as given above. First all egotistical 
motives tempting the man to travel out of 
his chosen path loge their hold over him, 
and finally- he perfects himself to such an 
extent that, at the call of duty, he can un- 
hesitatingly engage in any worldly occu- 
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pation with the certainty of returning to 
his habitual life after completing his self 
imposed task. 

One other qualification is necessary to 
crown the neophyte’s work, and that is an 
implicit confidence in his master’s power 
to teach and his own power to learn 
(Sraddha). The importance of this quali- 
fication is liable to be misunderstood, An 
unswerving confidence in the master is not 
required as a means to build up system of 
priesteraft, but for an entirely different 
reason. It will perhaps be readily granted 
that the eapacity for receiving truth is not 
the same in every mind. There exists .a 
saturation-point for truth in the human 
mind, as there is one for aqueous vapour 
in the atmosphere. When that point is 
reached in any mind fresh truth becomes to 
it undistinguishable from falsehood. Truth 
must by slow degrees grow in our minds, 
and a strict injunction is laid down in the 
Bhagavat Gita against “unsettling the faith 


of the multitude” by a too sudden revela- 


tion of esoteric knowledge. . At the same 
time it must be remembered that no man 
can be expected to seek after a thing, the 
reality of which is improbable; the dream- 
land of an opium-eater will never be a 
subject of exploration to anyone else. The 
truth perceived by the higher faculties of 
the Adepts cannot be proved to one who 
has not developed those faculties, otherwise 
than by showing its consistency with known 
truths and by the assertion of those who 
claim to know. The sanction of a compe- 
tent authority is a sufficient guarantee 
that the investigation will not be fruitless. 
But to accept any authority as final, and to 
dispense with the necessity of independent 
investigation is destructive of all progress. 
Nothing, in fact, should be taken upon 
blind, unquestioning faith. Indeed the 
Eastern sages go so far as to say that to 
rely solely on the authority of even the 
Scriptures is sinful. The wisdom of the 
course actually followed is almost self evi- 
dent. Reason is the immediate perception 
of the fact that the eternal alone is true, 
and reasoning is the attempt to trace the 
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existence of a thing all through the scale 
of time; the longer the period over which 
this operation extenda the more complete 
and satisfactory is the reasoning considered 
to be. But the moment ‘any fact of know- 


ledge is realized on the plane of eternity 


reason becomes changed into consciousness 
—the son is merged in the father, as the 
Christian mystie would say. Why, then, 
it may be asked, should confidence in the 
teaching of the master be a requisite quali- 
fication at all? The reply lies on the sur- 
face. No one takes the trouble to inquire 
about what he does not believe to be true. 
Such confidence in no way demands sur- 
render of reason. The second part of this 
qualification, the confidence in one’s own 
power to learn, is an indispensable basis of 
all endeavours to progress. The poet uttered 
a deeper truth than he was aware of when 
he sang; l 

“Yes, self-abasement leads the way 

To villain bonds and despot’s sway”. 

The moment a man thoroughly believes 
himself incapable of realizing the highest 
ideal he can conceive of, he becomes so; 


` the conviction of weakness that apparently 


supports him; really robs him of his 
strength; none aspire for what they con- 
sider absolutely beyond their reach. 
Occultism teaches us that infinite perfec- 
tion is the heritage of man. He must not 
blaspheme against his innermost divine 
self, the Augoeides of the Greeks and the 
Atma of the Brahmins, by self abasement, 
for that would be the unpardonable sin, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Christian doc- 
tors have tried in vain to identify this par- 
tienlar sin, the deadliest of all; its true 


‘significance lies far beyond the narrow 


horizon of their theology. 

_ The last accomplishment required is an 
intense desire for liberation from condi- 
tioned existence and for transformation 
into the One Life (Mumukshatva). It may 


be thought at first sight that this qualifica- 


tion is a mere redundancy, being practical- 
ly involved in the second. But such a 
supposition would be as erroneous as to 
conceive Nirvana as the annihilation of all 


life. The second accomplishment is absence 


of desire for life as a means of selfish en- 
joyment; while the fourth is a positive and 
intense desire for a kind of life of which 
none but those who have attained the first 
three accomplishments can form any ade- 
quate conception. All that need here be 
stated is, that the neophyte is expected to 
know the real nature of his Ego, and to have 
a fixed determination to retain that know- 
ledge permanently and thus get rid of the 
body, created by allowing the notion of 
“T” to fasten itself upon an illusory object. 

We shall now pass to the consideration 
of the minimum amount of these ac- 
complishmenta indispensable to a suc- 
cessful study of occultism, If the de- 
sire for liberation, which constitutes 
the last accomplishment, is only moder- 
ately strong, but the second, indiffer- 
ence to the fruits of one’s action, is fully 
developed and the six qualifications well 
marked, success is attained by the help of 
the Master, who moulds the future incarna- 
tions of the pupil and smooths his path to 
Adeptship. But if all the aecomplish- 
ments are equally strong, Adeptship is 
reached by the pupil in the same incarna- 
tion. Without the second and fourth 
accomplishments however, the six qualifi- 
cations “water but the desert”. In recent 
Theosophical publications two classes of 
Mahatma’s pupils are mentioned ; accepted 
and probationary pupils (chelas). The 
first class consists of those who have 
acquired the four accomplishments up to 
a certain point and are being practically 
trained for Adeptship in this life; to the 
other class belong such pupils as are quali- 
fying themselves, under the guidance of 
their Masters, for. acceptance. 

A few words may here be said regarding 
those who study occultism without any in- 
tention of aspiring for regular chelaship. 
It is evident that by theoretical study of 
the Esoteric Doctrine the first of the four 
accomplishments can be achieved; the 
effect of this in regulating.a person’s next 
incarnation cannot be over estimated. The. 
spiritual energy thus genérated will cause 
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him to be born under conditions favourable 
to the acquirement of the other qualifica- 
tions and to spiritual progress in general. 

One of the greatest of India’s occult 
teachers says on this point that a theoreti- 
cal study of the philosophy, though un- 
accompanied by the requisite accomplish- 
ments produces more merit than the per- 
formance of all the duties enjoined by the 
formalities of religion eighty times over. 


CHRISTOS 


Christos: The Religion of the Future, 
is the title of a new booklet by William 
Kingsland, whose Esoteric Basis of 
Christianity has for so long been a text 
book for real Christians, This is a modern- 
ization of Mr. Kingsland’s ideas, which 
are those of the Secret Doctrine, and in 
this popular form it should not only be 
widely read but become endeared to all 
who desire to follow this Path and to share 
its wisdom with their fellows. 

“For the purpose of this work,” says the 
author, “I am defining Religion as the 
effort of the individual to realize his in- 
nate spiritual nature and powers, This is 
what I understand Religion to be at root. 
It applies to Mankind as a whole, to the 
Race as well as to the Individual. Any- 
thing that ministers to this must be con- 
sidered to be an accessory to Religion, 
though not religion itself. The one is only 
too often mistaken for the other,” 

Mr. Kingsland has endeavoured to show 
that certain modern beliefs, dogmas and 
creeds, carried over and surviving from a 
far less enlightened age, can no longer be 
valid in the light of our modern knowledge, 
but he also intends to indicate that even in 
the remotest past there was already a 
deeper knowledge, a real Gnosis which we 
are only now beginning to recover. The 
unprejudiced reader will surely admit that 
he succeeds in this endeavour. 

The 120 pages of the essay proper are 
divided into 18 sections dealing with such 
subjecta as Religions and Religion, The 
Concept of a Personal God, The God of 
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Christendom, Astronomy, The Constitu- 
tion of Matter, The Age of the Earth, The 
Evolution of Man, Spiritual Man, ete. 

One advantage of such a system of 
thought as Mr. Kingsland’s is that it can- 
not omit or ignore anything in nature or 
experience. A great many theological 
systems get along by leaving out of con- 
sideration everything that does not fit in. 
Christian Science gets along by ignoring 
pain and suffering. Christianity gets 
along by refusing to listen to science or 
any other religion. St. Augustine, who is 
still regarded as an authority, remarks, 
“Tt is impossible that there should be in- 
habitants on the opposite side of the earth, 
since no such race is recorded by Seripturc 
among the descendants of Adam.” 

St. Paul quotes Jesus as having said, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
but this is not recorded in the Gospels. We 
cannot rely altogether upon the canonical 
records. Truth is truth wherever found, 
and Mr. Kingsland puts all this so simply 
and convincingly that his little book should 
be of the utmost help to those who find 
current orthodoxy unsatisfactory, and yet 
are unable to abandon it till they find 
‘what ig really behind it. This book will 
show them, and that the real import of the 
Christian Scriptures is the inherent divine 
nature of Man through the indwelling 
Christos principle. (London: John M. 
Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, W.C. 2; price 


2/6). 
CORRESPONDENCE 


UNION WITH NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Editor Canadian Theosophist:—As I 
read in the C. T. for November that “the 
discussion of union with the National 
‘Society seems to have fallen through,” I 
am’ led to presume that this opinion pre- 
vails generally, so I am possibly justified 
—as a Member of the Committee on Union 
—in making known what was done, or 
attempted, by this Committee, and why its 
work has “fallen through,” for you can 
assure your many leaders in many lands 
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that Union of the Theosophical Sseiutisa 
in Canada is still a very live question and 
will be heard of again soon. 

From the first the action of the Com- 
mittee was hampered by the fact that at 
our first meeting, where, of course, the 
western nominees were unavoidably absent, 
one member insisted that, due to this cir- 
cumstance, we were not meeting ag a com- 
mittee, but only for discussion, and so 
could make no report or recommendation ; 
also we failed to elect a chairman who 
could rule on such matters; and we 
neglected to set a quorum. One can readily 
understand that our discussions were con- 
sequently very haphazard and sometimes 
pointless. However, we soon found out 
two very important facts. One, that there 
exists generally a strong disposition to get 
together and co- operate among all shades 
of Theosophie opinion; and second, that 
our ideas on organic union varied as widely 
as the poles. 

After much discussion it seemed to be 
apparent that organic union was far in the 
future, but co-operation of some kind could 
be effected and made to work. On the 
evening of May 23rd, 1929, the following 
principles were adopted by vote of six 
members of the Committee present; one 
member not voting because he considered 
that this resolution was not according to 
the powers vested in the Committee. 

Article 1. That the Canadian Section, 
the Canadian Federation and Unaffiliated 
Lodges send representatives to a General 
Council to be called the Canadian Theo- 
sophical Societies’ Co-operative Council. 

Article 2. That each group named shall 
elect or appoint one. representative; the 
method of election or appointment shall be 
left to the group sending the representative. 

(a) For the purpose of calling the 
first meeting the representative 
of the Canadian Section shall be 
temporary chairman. 

Article 3. The work of the Council shall 
be to develop the friendly co-operation of 
all Theosophisis in Canada looking towards 
the unification of the respective groups. 


(a) To devise rules of order for their 
own conduct and prepare an 
agenda. 

(b) To elect a permanent Chairman, 
and to appoint a Secretary who 
shall have no vote unless he is a 
member of the Council. 

Article 4. Co-operation may be through 
the distribution of literature, the arranging 
of lecture tours leading to a group of na- 
tional lecturers, or any such other means 
as the council may see fit to recommend. 

(a) Such co-operative 
shall be mutually agreeable to the 
groups co-operating. 

Article 5. Meetings of the Council shall 
be at the call of the Chairman, but not 
more than twelve months shall “elapse be- 
tween each meeting. 

Article 6. Expenses of representatives 
shall be arranged between the representa- 
tive and the group electing him. 

(a) Expenses of propaganda shall be 
arranged between the groups on 
recommendation of the council. 

Article 7. Nothing contained herein 
shall be construed as preventing any lodge 
or group sending additional delegates to 
the council who may take part in the dis- 
cussions but shall have no vote unless and 
until the various groups co-operating may 
amend these articles of agreement. 

These principles were submitted to all 
the members of the Committee with the 
requested for an opinion yea or nay, but 
without replies being received from any 
one. Another copy was sent out to all, I 


myself undertaking to secure, if possible, | 


an expression of opinion, but the only 
reply was from Mr. Lorimer of Winnipeg, 
who agreed with the principles, but sug- 
gested that the present General Secretaries 
be constituted the Super-Committee to ar- 


‘range for co-operation between the sections. 


So the matter stands at present, 

I would like, however, not as a member 
of the Union Committee, but as a private 
individual, and a member of the Canadian 
Section, to state my own opinion on this 
matter. It is quite unthinkable, and a 
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propaganda. 
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contradiction in terms, to consider such a 
thing as disunion when applied to Theoso- 
- phists. Union is their natural element, 


 _@Ven as we see in the great universe about 


us unity in diversity. Union, Co-operation 
and Toleration are the watchwords of to- 
‘day, and the attempt to divert the forces 
of harmony and goodwill, whether in 
social, political, or philosophical matters, 
will only result in the opposition being left 
hopelessly (well not absolutely) in the 
rear. 

T look forward hopefully and optimistic- 
ally to the union of all Theosophical] Soci- 
eties on'this North American continent; 
to the re-establishment of our headquarters 
in America, where it was at first and where 
it still belongs, and to a tremendous renais- 
sance of the Wisdom Religion in the home 
of and by the reincarnated Atlantean Race. 


George C. i ie 
Toronto, Nov. 28rd. 


THE INNER WEAKNESS 


Editor Canadian Theosophist :—Harold 
Spicer, secretary of the Edmonton branch 
of the Theosophical Society is pessimistic 
if his opinions as expressed in the issue of 
the Canadian Theosophist of November 
15th form a eriterion. ` 

Mr. Spicer is right in much he says, not 
in all, however. He is right when he tells 
ug that in the case of sickness it is usual 
to diagnose the symptoms and then pre- 
scribe a cure. Now, this, I claim is just 
what the Canadian section of the Theo- 
“sophical Society has been doing for years 
and what it is doing now. 

One of the greatest needs of the move- 
ment not many years ago was that of 
shedding the veneer of romantic idealism 
and of getting down to rock bottom in 
carrying out the work of the Masters of 
the White Lodge. I recall the day when it 
was the vogue with some prominent mem- 
bers of the lodges to go into.ecstagies over 
this or that great personality, and to con- 
sider themselves near the apex of spiritual 
perfection after having studied three or 
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four years in some esoteric section. Wa 
have happily got rid of much of that sort 
of stuff, and those who may have studied 
in esoteric sections or schools or do so to 
day are very careful to keep it to them- 
selves instead of blabbing it to the whole 
world, realizing the sacredness of esoterig- 
ism as something belonging alone to the 
holy of holies, 

What has been the meaning of the in- 
numerable arguments and apparent dis- 
sensions recorded within the pages of the 


Canadian Theosophist during the past two | 


or three years if not this, that the Canadian 
section has undergone and is still under- 
going a process of spring cleaning ? 

The disease in the society has been diag- 
nosed as an overplus of psychism of the 
wrong type. This was exemplified by 
hundreds of Theosophical leaders through- 
out the world, and most of alk by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Annie Besant and by Bishop 
Leadbeater of the Liberal Catholie Church. 
Today, happily, and largely, I believe, 
through the influence of the Canadian 
section, the blood-stream of this disease is 
gradually being drawn away from within 
the Society, even so great a personage as 
Annie Besant is today explaining how she 
came to teach psychism, and is drawing 
away from its tentacles. We well remem- 
ber that within our own bailiwick of 
Toronto, Felix Belcher, one of Toronto’s 


‘outstanding exponents of true theosophy 


and one of the society’s most spiritual 
leaders was at one time strongly entrenched 
in the aura of the Besant- Leadbeater schoo} 
of psychism. 

The disease has been located, the remedy 
has been suggested, and the society is now 
being slowly but surely cleansed of the 
poison. 

It is doubtful if, as Mr. Spicer suggests, 
materialism has captured the mind of the 
world. Had this been so war would have 
gripped the world again ere this, for, Mars 
the god of wars has been busy for years 
bent on a search for victims, and, it was 
on occasion a question whether Mars would 


‘drag nations through the mire of the 
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trenches or the League of Nations would 


carry them through international courta of 
arbitration into the vales of ever living 
peace. 

Ramsay MacDonald, prime minister of 
Great Britain and President Herbert 
Hoover of the United States carry with 
them in their search for lasting peace the 
weight of a great world. opinion. True, 
there is materialism in the world. Human 
nature is naturally the world’s greatest 
stumbling block, But, with the heads of 
the two greatest nations in the world meet- 
ing in amicable conference to visualize and 
concrete the idealism of world peace 
backed by a great mass of world feeling 
ean we honestly feel that the world is 
becoming steeped in materialism ? 

The Theosophical Society will never 
become a world wide movement in the 
popular sense of the term—at least it is 
diffienlt to believe so. Those who have 
read the “Mahatma Letters” with sym- 
pathy can reach no other conclusion. 
The principles for which Theosophy stands 
are more and more becoming the world 
ideal, and they permeate every nook and 
cranny of private enterprise and public 
and national endeavour, but the Theosophi- 
cal Society like its renowned predecessors, 
the Rosicrucians, the Pythagoreans, the 
Platonists and Neo-Platonists and similar 
great bodies of advanced thought will pass 
out as an organization but will, so we may 
hope, leave behind it a breath of Ancient 
Wisdom which will remain through the 


centuries with the races of the world. No 
‘matter what we may say touching the three 


bases on which membership in the society 
rests its basie—shall we say, its funda- 
mental—principles belong to a lore which 
harks back to the dim and distant ages, and 
it will never become a popular creedal de- 
nomination unless these fundamental prin- 
ciples are trampled in the dust and the 
society becomes the plaything of earthly 
feelings and ambitions. 

There can be no proselytism with The- 
osophy. One can not force its idealism 
down the throats of those who don’t want 


it. And, most people want anything but, 
either because they assume to think of it as 
idolatry, or because it doesn’t fit in with 
their every day routine of life. 

What can be done with Theosophy and 
what is being done is influencing the world 
by means of vivid, strong and well diffused 
thought forms, ali well centralized at vari- 
ous points such as say Toronto, New York, 
Washington, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, and many parts of the Far East. 
Thoughts are things, and the centralization 
of thoughts of real brotherhood( the realiz- 
ation of the oneness of all life from the 
amoeba to the greatest of all archangels 
though differing in form and intelli- 
gence), international, or shall we say, 


world peace, tolerance, and other Theo- — 
sophic ideals as suggested, must of necessity - 


in time permeate the aura of peoples, races 
and the entire world. 


The thought-form influence of such 
men and women as Ramsay MacDonald, 
President Herbert Hoover, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
and Annie Besant will do more for world 


stabilization than those of a thousand men - 


of average routine idealism, and likewise 
the thought-form influence of the small 
centres of theosophic thought noted to say 
nothing of centres in other parts of the 
world will carry greater weight than can 
be imagined. 


This, I think, should to a degree answer 
the pessimism of Mr. Spicer, Mr. Clark 
and other thinkers to all of whom the 
theosophic world owes a very real debt of 
gratitude. 

R. V. Garratt. 

Welland. 
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THE SILENT WATCHER 


‘Remote, yet near, unutterably aged, lone, 
He sits within the temple’s inner shrine, 
With folded hands and countenance divine, 
Omniscient, inscrutable, unknown, 
Whilst through the outer court is felt the tense,. 
Hot passions of the street, the market-place; 
A press of creatures having little grace, 
Who lust and trade, the messengers of sense. 


What, though the sacred court they desecrate 
`- And fill with rioting continually? 
Yet He abides within the sanctuary. 
The silence of His voice can penetrate 
This outer dark with, as it. were, a sword 
Of Light: His speechless and unspoken Word. 


G. P. Williamson. 
1921-29, 


I. 
Of Three Roads, Choose One. 


In these times a number of the great 
minds in the world of science and philos- 
ophy have lent their approval to the theory 
that the study of what may be called the 
Eternal Problems is profitless, being only 
an exploration into the lands of the Un- 
knowable. The position “I do not know” 
ig a very modest one. Every man must 
take it in relation to many things, for “our 
knowledge is as the rivulet, our ignorance 
as the sea.” But the extension of the form- 
ula “T do not know” to “I cannot know; 
no one knows; no one can know,” does not 
bear the tone of humility or of open- 
mindedness. It has the sound rather of a 
_ last word to which there can be no answer, 
a subtle form of denial which should end 
discussion. 

There are but three theories of man’s 
origin and destiny, and they may be ex- 
pressed in a few words: 

1. The theory of Materialism — that 
man’s life begins with the birth and ends 
with the death of his body. 

2. The theory of Theology—that man is 


created at his birth with an immortal sonl. 


which survives the death of his body. 

8. The theory of Roincarnation, some- 
times called Metempsychosis, or the Trans- 
migration of Souls—that man has an im- 
mortal soul which existed before his birth 
and survives the death of his body. 

These three theories are very old, and it 
is not of record that the mind of man has 
conceived any other, differing from them 
in its basie form. Of the three, one must 
be true, and two false. We are at the point 
where there are three forks to the road, and 
only one is the right way. It is not the 
policy of wisdom to halt, or to proclaim 

- that there is no way out. It is even better 


GREAT QUESTIONS 


By ORLANDO J. SMITH 


to advance on the wrong road than to stand 
still; for the wrong road when explored 
must yield some evidence that it is the way 
of error. 

It is not likely that each of the three 
theories is sustained by exactly the samo 
amount of evidence, or that an inquiry 
would prove each to be precisely as reason- 
able as the others. The true one must have 
more evidence to support it than the false 
ones, the truth being stronger than that 
which is untrue. ; 

Tt should not be considered presumptuous 
under the circumstances to’ compare the 
merits of the three theories, with a view to 
ascertaining which does the least violence 
to our natural feelings; which is most in 
harmony with justice, the noble doctrine of 
moral responsibility, and the truths of 
science; which explains best the law of 
Heredity, the necessity of evil, and other 
problems that have troubled the minds of 
men; which furnishes the highest incentive 
for right living, and for the pursuit of 
knowledge; which theory in fact is best for 
man, in the belief that what is best for man 
must. be true and contain within itself 
other evidences of its. verity. 


IT. 


Materialism, The Theory That Death 
Ends All. 


Man, from the standpoint of the Materi- 
alist, is born without his own consent— 
the product of the law of Heredity and of 
other forces and impulses of which he has 
no knowledge—and is equipped with physi- 
cal, mental and moral qualities for which 
he is not responsible. All that man knows 
is that he is here; that he is what he is. 
Why he is here, why he is what he is, he 
does not and cannot know, > 

But man, being endowed with intelli- 
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gence, must ask questions. He must, for 
example, inquire concerning the terrible 
law of Heredity, which apparently demon- 
strates that the physical, mental and moral 
qualities of the parents are transmitted to 
their children—even more, that the traits 
of remote ancestors reappear in the new- 
born child. That which is bad as well as 
that which is good in the child can be 
traced to its forebears. The good and evil 
in us are apparently but inheritances from 
our progenitors. It has been claimed that 
the fool, sot, thief, liar, inherits the sins 
and suffers for the vices of his forefathers; 
and that the wise, the noble and the good. 
are heirs to the better qualities of their 
ancestors. 


But how can these facts be reconciled 
with moral responsibility or with justice ? 
Why should we be condemned for the sins 
of our fathers? Our man-made laws, weak 
and fallible as they are, do not commit such 
an injustice as this, There is on earth 
no race of beings so savage or degraded 
as to tolerate a code that would punish one 
man for the wrong done by another. Can 
it be that the Creative Force has a weaker 
sense of justice than have its lowest 
creatures in human form ? 


The Materialist would doubtless answer: 
“Even if the law of Heredity does not 
exist, or could be overthrown, still the 
questions based upon it would remain un- 
answered; for, since man does not create 
himself, he can neither be blamed nor 
credited for the qualities born in him, 
Nature, for reasons which we cannot com- 
prehend, or perhaps for lack of reason, 
produces creatures which are unequal, 
some being men, some animals, some 
reptiles. Of the men, some are wise and 
some are foolish, some.good and some bad.” 

Then man must needs ask more 
questions. If Nature has created one man 
brave and another cowardly, one wise and 
another foolish, one good and another 
vicious, then why should the wise look 
down upon the foolish, or the good upon 


the bad, or the hero scorn the coward? Ts 


creation but a great lottery, in which some 
creatures draw prizes and others blanks ? 
We may assume that the Materialist 
would answer in these words: “But. why 
do you question me? I am not the Creative 
Force. I but face the facts, and decline to 
cherish any illusions. If I have stated the 
facts incorrectly, please correct me. If I 
have stated them correctly, then you, not 
I, must answer them. If you cannot 
answer them, then accept them and make 
the best of them. If they overthrow some 
of our most sacred idols and theories, so 
much the worse for our idols and theories. 
The sheep does not complain because it is 
a sheep, nor the snake because it is a snake. 
Perhaps it would be wise for us to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are no worse 


‘than we are, and make the best of what we 


are, rather than complain because some 
creatures have been treated unfairly in the 
distribution of Nature’s favours.” 


III. 


Materialistic Fatalism — Man 18 the 
Beneficiary of Nature's Bounty, or the 
Victim of Her Malice. 


The theory of Materialism, we may now 
say, is the doctrine of Fatalism, and this 
doctrine may be interpreted as follows: 

We are men; we know not why. That 
we are men is due to no merit of our own. 
The good are only the beneficiaries of 
Nature’s bounty, and: the evil are the 
victims of her malice. That we are not 
monkeys, or rats, or snakes, is due to our 
good luck alone. We had no part in our 
creation; we will not be consulted about 
our extinction. A few years ago we were 
not; a few years hence we will not be. If 
we are discontented, we can depart of our 
own will and without fear; for there can 
be no. consequences of self-destruction. He 
who finds life not worth living is foolish to 
endure wretchedness here, when he ean go 
hence to eternal sleep. 

Courage, truthfulness, honour and wis- 
dom, if the theory of Materialism be sound, 
are but the gifts of Nature, for which he 
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~ who possesses them deserves no more credit 
than the apple for. its flavour, or the rose 
for its fragrance. The noblest thought of 
“Plato was not his thought; it was but the 
‘result of the forces which Nature planted 
-in the skull of Plato. Nature propagates 
intellectual and moral qualities as she 
grows potatoes, and vicious impulses as she 
produces thistles, The good or evil in us 
belongs to Nature, who planted it, We are 
only the garden pots with which she in- 
‘dulges her fancy for the cultivation of man. 
In one she plants a seed which produces a 
philanthropist, in another a poet, in an- 
other a philosopher, in another a hero; 
and other seeds planted in other pots pro- 
duce fools, traitors, liars and thieves. Our 
noblest, brightest and best are only as the 
prize roses in the flower show; our meanest 
are as the weeds by the wayside, or as the 
noxious growths in the swamps of the 
tropics, What merit we have is due to 
` Nature’s forethought; our demerit to her 
neglect. 


Tf the theory of Materialism be true, 

then we must indeed part with the idols 
and ideals which we have most cherished. 
‘We must cease building monuments to the 
good and noble. We must pluck from our 
hearts all reverence for the great teachers, 
thinkers, discoverers and heroes of the 
earth, for we owe them no respect; they 
were only the fortunate ones in the lottery 
of Fate. Cowards, fools and criminals we 
ean neither scorn nor condemn; for they 
are but the wretched victims of Nature’s 
malevolence, and as such are entitled te 
-our sympathy. We must accustom our- 
selves to the thought that moral responsi- 
bility is a fiétion, and that equity has no 
place in Nature’s general plan. The 
theories of eternal justice which we have 
built up, which we have even. thought the 
best heritage we receive from our fathers, 
the ripest fruits of human experience, are 
but dreams and illusions. Nature nege- 
tives them all. Man reaps what he has not 
sown, and sows what he cannot reap. 


This is a dismal and hopeless philosophy, 
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which sends a chill to our heart-strings, 
turns the sweet things of life to bitterness, 
‘and destroys the charta and extinguishes 
the lights by which we have been guided, 

And yet the Materialist is right in at 
least one position—his propositions should 
be answered, rather than merely questioned 
or denied. 


IV. 


The Theological Theory, That Man is . 


Created.by Jehovah, 


The theory of Theology concerning the 
origin of man differs from the theory of 


Materialism in two particulars; first, in 


the assertion that man is created by God 
rather than by Nature; and, second, that 
man is endowed with an immortal soul 
which survives the death of his body. 

The substitution of God for Nature as 
the Creative Force overcomes none of the 
objections to the Materialistic theory of the 
origin of man. It is still the doctrine of 
Fatalism. Man remains a creature that 
has been made; and the credit or responsi- 
bility for what he is rests with the Maker, 
and not with the thing made. Man is but 
a pot in which the Great Gardener has 
planted a seed of good or of evil. 


Indeed,.the law of Heredity is distinctly . 


asserted in the Second Commandment 
(Exodus xx, 5): “For I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me.” 

A few of the many other texts touching 
the creation and final disposal of man, 
and Jehovah’s attitude to man, are here 
reproduced : 

Genesis ii, 7: “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” 

Ephesians i, 11: “In whom also we have 


‘obtained an inheritance, being predestinat- 


ed according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will, ” 
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` Proverbs xvi, 4:. “The Lord hath made 
all things for himaelf : yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.” 
- Acts xv, 18: “Known unto. God are all 
his works from the beginning of the- 
world.” 
_ Proverbs xv, 3: “The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, ee eg: the evil and 
the good.” _ , 
Isaiah xiv, 5, ce “i am the Lord, and 
there is none else. I form the light and 
create darkness: I make peace, and create 
evil: I the Lord do all these things.” 
Romans ix, 11, 18, 15, 16, 18: “(For 
the children being not yet born, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the pur- 
pose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that 
_calleth.) As it is written, Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated. For he saith 
to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and, I will have compas- 
sion on whom I will have compassion. So 
then it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy. Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.” 

Romans viii, 80: “Moreover whom he 

did predestinate, them he also called: and 
_ whom he called, them he also justified: 

and whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied.” 

Timothy i, 9: “Who hath saved us, and 
called us with an holy calling, not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.” 

Ephesians ii, 8, 9: “For by grace aro ye 
saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God—not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” 

Romans ix, 21, 22: “Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour, and another 
unto dishonour? What if God, willing to 
shew his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much longsuffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ?” 


. Daniel iv, 34, 35: “I blessed the Most 
High, and I praised and honoured him that 
liveth forever, whose dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation.. And all the in- 
habitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing: and he doeth according to his will 
in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth: and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest 
thou ?” 

Psalms exxxv, 6: “Whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that did he in heaven, and in 
earth, in the seas, and all deep places.” 

Matthew x, 29-31: “Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing? And one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” f 

Psalms xeiv, 8-11: “Understand, ye 
brutish among the people: and ye fools, 
when will ye be wise? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see? He that chastiseth 
the heathen, shall not he correct? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know ?” 

Romans xi, 7: “What then? Israel hath 
not obtained that which he seeketh for; but 
the election hath obtained it, and the rest 
were blinded (according as it is written, 
God hath given them the spirit of slumber, 
eyes that they. should not see, and ears that 
they should not hear) unto this day.” 


vV. 


Theological Fatalism — All Men Are 
Under the Favour or Curse of Jehovah. 


All theologians agree in asserting the 
all-presence, all-wisdom and all-power of 
Jehovah. He sees all things, knows all 
things, wills all things. The creature can- 
not prevail against the Creator. Man is 
nothing; Jehovah is everything. 

Upon this line of reasoning has been 
built the doctrine of Predestination, which 
is the most absolute form of Fatalism that 
the wit of man can conceive. Predestina- 
tion was until recent centuries accepted by 
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all of the churches, though against the 
proteat of an earnest minority. It yet 
remains in the creeds of the sects which 
accept the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, in which it is expressed in these 
words : 

“By the decree of God, for the mantet 
ation of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. 

_ “These angels and men thus predestin- 
ated and foreordained are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. 


“The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of 
his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
witholdeth mercy, as he pleaseth, for the 
glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures, to pass by and to ordain them 
to dishonour and wrath for their sins, to 
the praise of his glorious justice.” 

Whatever may be said of the justice of 
the doctrine of Predestination, there can 
be no denial of the fact that it is the logical 
and unerring deduction from the theory of 
a Creative God. 

But the sense of justice in the heart of 
nearly all men revolts against every phase 
of Fatalism. The larger bodies of the 
church long ago abandoned the doctrine of 
Predestination. It may be said that all of 
the theological controversies of the past 
have been but efforts to reconcile with 
justice the Fatalistic theory of the creation 
of man, and to shift the responsibility for 
evil from Jehovah to man, or to the Evil 
One. The contentions over Predestination, 
free will, Adam’s sin and its atonement, 
salvation through faith, means of grace, 
all hinge upon this issue. 

But the denial that the final disposition 
of the souls of men has been predetermined 
by the Creator, even if it could be recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence, leaves equally 
‘serious’ questions unexplained; for it is 
evident, if the Creative theory be true, 
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that Jehovah has already either blessed or 
damned all of his creatures in the very act 
of creating them. Man is of necessity, from 
the first breath he draws—for no merit or 
demerit of his own—under the favour or 
the wrath of Jehovah. 

Some men are created strong, brave, 
wise, honest and ‘righteous; some receive 
the gift of genius, of beauty, of fair 
imindedness, of innocence, of honour. These 
are under the favour and blessing of 
Jehovah. 

Others are created ignorant, cruel, cor- 
rupt, selfish, cowardly and base; some 
receive the gift of dullness, of selfishness, 
of meanness, of indolence, of ugliness, of 
savagery, of depravity. These are under 
the curse of Jehovah. 


(To Be Continued) 


MAHATMAS 


With the passing of H.P.B. in 1891, 
the real position of the Mahatmas, in re- 
gard to the Theosophical movement, seems 
to have been lost sight of. For a short 
time, some of the outstanding figures that 
were left in the society, had vague and 
uncertain impressions of what the Mahat- 
mas really were, but, without the enlight- 
ened and unerring guidance of H.P.B., 
they began to drift, with the result that, 
as she had predicted in the closing chapter 
of the Key to Theosophy, which deals with 
the future of the T.S., nearly the whole 
society has drifted “on to some sand bank 
or other, there to remain a stranded carcass, 
to moulder and die.” Even in the life-time 
of H.P.B. there was the same tendency 
that exists today, to ignore the status of the 
Mahatmas, and to entirely misconceive 
their objectives. l 

The first branch of the Theosophical 
society, after the formation of the parent 
body in New York City in 1875, was a 
Rochester branch organized in 1882, 
through the efforts of Mra. J. W. Cables, 
who in 1884, began the publication, inter- 
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mittently, of a small magazine known as 
The Oceult Word. l 

Mrs. Cables was a refined, intellectual 
woman; psychic and a sensitive who went 
into trance conditions, and delivered ad- 
dresses alleged to be inspired by the spirits 
of the departed. She was associated in this 
work with W. T. Brown, who, in 1884, 
under. the authority of the London lodge, 
published a pamphlet entitled Some Ex- 
periences in India. Brown was a member 
of the London lodge, and went to India 
late in 1883, where he proffered his serv- 
ices in the cause of the Mahatmas and of 
humanity, and where, according to his own 
pamphlet, he was accepted as a chela on 
probation, January 7, 1884. 

His observation on this experience was 
as follows: “On that occasion I was warned 
of the difficulties of the road which I de- 
sired to tread, but was assured that by close 
adherence to truth and trust in my East 
all must turn out well.” 

He joined forces with Mrs. Cables in 
1885, and a year later, over their joint 
signature they published a repudiation of 
the Mahatmas. To this manifesto H.P.B. 
replied in W. Q. Judge’s magazine, The 
Path, in December 1886, using the same 
title as that used by Mrs. Cables and 
Brown “The Theosophical Mahatmas.” 
The article is as timely today as it was 44 
years ago, and it is as follows: 


(W. M. W.) 


It is with sincere and profound regret, 


though with no surprise, prepared as I am 
for years of such declarations, that I have 
read in the Rochester Occult Word, edited 
by Mrs. J. Cables, the devoted president 
of the T.S. of that place, her joint editorial 
with Mr. W. T. Brown. This sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling is perhaps quite natural 
in. the lady for she has never had the op- 


portunities given her as Mr. Brown has; / 


and her feeling when she writes that after 
‘a great desire. . . to be put into eom- 
- munication with the Theosophical Mahat- 
mas we (they) have come to the econelnsion 


that it is useless to strain the physieal eyes 
toward the Himalayas’ is undeniably 
shared by many theosophists. .Whether 
the complaints are justified, and. also 
whether it is the Mahatmas or ‘Vheosophists 
themselves who are to blame for it, is a 
question that remains to be settled. It has 
been a pending case for several years, and 
will have to be now decided, as the two 
complainants declare over their signature 
that ‘wo’ (they) need uot run after 
Oriental Mysties, who deny their ability 
to help us”. The last sentence, in italics, 
has to be seriously examined. I ask the 
privilege to make a few remarks thercon. 

To begin with, the tone of the whole 
article is that of a trné manifesto. Con- 
densed and weeded of its exuberanes of 
Biblical expressions, it comes to this para- 
phrastical declaration; “We have knocked 
at their door, and they have not answered 
us; we have prayed for bread, thoy have 
denied ua even a stone”. ‘The charge | in 
quite serious; nevertheless, that it is 
neither just nor fair—is what I propose to 
show. 


Ag I was the first in the United States 
to bring the existence of our Masters into 
publicity; and, having exposed the holy 
naines of two members of a Brotherhood, 
hitherto unknown to Europe and America 
(except to a few mystics and initiates of 
every age) yet sacred and revered through- 
out the East and especially India; causing 
vulgar speculation and curiosity to grow 
around those blessed names, and finally 
leading to a public rebuke, I believe it is 
my duty to contradict the fitness of the 
latter by explaining the whole situation, 
as I feel myself the chief culprit. It may 
do good to some, perchance, and will in- 
terest some others. 

Let no one think withal, that I come out 
as a champion or a defender of those who 
most assuredly need no defence. What T 
intend, is to present simple facts and let 
after this, the situation be judged on its 
own merits. To the plain statement of our 
brothers and sisters that they have been 


‘ly, intellectually and spiritually. 
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living on husks, “hunting after strange 
gods”. without receiving admittance, I 
would ask in my turn as plainly; “Are 
you sure of having knocked at the right 
door? Do you feel certain that you have 
not lost your way by stopping so often on 
your journey at strange doors, behind 
which lie in wait the fiercest enemies of 
those you were searching for? “Our 
Masters are not “a jealous god”; they are 
simply holy mortals, nevertheless, how- 
ever, higher than any in this world, moral- 
However 
holy and advanced in the science of Mys- 
teries—they are still men, members of a 
Brotherhood who are the first in it to show 
themselves subservient to its time-honoured 
laws and-rules. And one of the first rules 
in it demands that those who start on their 
journey Eastward, as candidates to the 
notice and favours of those who are the 
custodians of those Mysteries, should pro- 
ceed by the straight road, without stopping 
on every sideway and path, seeking to 
join other “Masters” and professors often 
of the Left-Hand Science; that they should 
have confidence and show trust and 
patience, besides several other conditions 
to fulfill. Failing in all of this from first 
to last, what right bas any man or woman 
to complain of the liability of the Masters 
to help them? 


Truly “ ‘The Dwellers of the veio 
are within!” 


Once that a theosophist would become a 
candidate for either chelaship or favours, 
he must be aware of the mutual pledge 
tacitly, if not formally offered and ac- 
cepted between the two parties, and, that 
such a pledge is sacred. It is a bond of 
seven years of probation. If during that 
time, notwithstanding the many human 
shortcomings and mistakes of the candi- 
dates (save two which it is needless to 
specify in print) he remains throughout 
every temptation true to the chosen Master, 
or Mastera, (in the case of lay candidates) 
and as faithful to the Society founded at 
their wish and under their-orders, then the 


theosophist will be initiated into. .... 
thencetorward allowed - to communicate 
with his guru unreservedly, all his failings, 
save this one, as specified, may be over- 
looked, they belong to his future Karma, 
but are left for the present, ta the discre- 
tion and Judgment of the Master. He alone 
has the power of judging whether even 
during those long seven years, the chela 
will be favoured regardless of his mistakes 
and sins, with occasional communications 
with, and from the guru. The latter, thor- 
oughly posted as to the causes and motives 
that led the candidate into sins of omission 
und commission, is the only one to judge of 
the advisability or inadvisability of bestow- 
ing encouragement ;' asg he alone is entitled 
to it, seeing that he is himself under the 
inexorable law of Karma, which no one 
trom the Zulu savage up to the highest 
archangel can avoid—and that he has to 
assume the great responsibility of the 
causes created by himself. 


Thus, the chief and only eneak 
condition required in the candidate or 
chela on probation, is simply unswerving 
fidelity to the chosen Master and his pur- 
poses. This is a condition sine qua non, 
not, as I have said, on account of any jeal- 
ous feeling, but simply because the mag- 
netic rapport between the two, once broken, 
it becomes at each time doubly difficult to 
re-establish it again, and that it is neither 
just nor fair, that the Masters should strain 
their powers for those whose future course 


‘and final desertion they very often can 


plainly foresee. Yet, how many of those 
who, expecting as I would call it “favours 
by anticipation”, and being disappointed, 
instead of humbly repeating mea culpa 
tax the Masters with selfishness and in- 
justice. They will deliberately break the 
thread of connection ten times in one year, 
and yet expect each time to be taken back 
on the old lines! I know of one theosophiat 
—lct him be nameless, though it is hoped 
he will recognize himself—a quiet intelli- 
gent voung gentleman, a mystic by nature, 
who, in his ill-advised enthusiasm and im- 


patience, changed Masters, and his ideas, 
about half a dozen times in less than three 
years. First he offered himself, was ac- 
cepted on probation, and took the vow of 
chelaship; about a year later he suddenly 
got the idea of getting married, though he 
had several proofs of the corporeal presence 
of his Master, and had several favours be- 
stowed upon him. Projects of marriage 
failing, he sought “Masters” under other 
climes, and became an enthusiastie Rosi- 
erucian; then he returned to theosophy as 
a Christian mystic; then again sought to 
enliven his austerities with a wife; then 
gave up the idea and turned a spiritualist. 
And then having applied once more “to be 
taken back as a chela” (I have his letter) 
and his Master remaining silent—he re- 
nounced him altogether to seek in the 
words of the above manifesto—his old 
“Essenian Master and to test the spirits 
in his name.” 


The able and respected editor of the 
Oceult Word and her secretary, are right, 
_ and have chosen the only true path in 
which, with a very small dose of blind 
faith, they are sure to encounter no decep- 
tions or disappointments. “Tt is pleasant 
for some of us” they say “to obey the call 
of ‘The Man of Sorrows’ who will not turn 
away, because they are unworthy or have 
not scored up a certain percentage of per- 
sonal merit.” How do they know? unless 
they accept the cynically awful and per- 
ntcions dogma of the Protestant Church, 
that teaches the forgiveness of the blackest 
crime, provided the murderer believes sin- 
‘cerely that the blood of his Redeemer has 
saved him at the last hour—what is it but 
blind unphilosophical faith ? Emotionalism 
is not philosophy; and Buddha devoted his 
long self-sacrificing life to tear people 
away precisely from that evil breeding 
superstition. Why speak of Buddha, then, 
in the same breath? The doctrine of sal- 
vation, by personal merit and self forget- 
fulness, is the corner stone of the teaching 
of the Lord Buddha. Both the writers 
may have and very likely they did—“hunt 
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after strange gods” but these were not our 
Masters. They have “denied him thrice” 

and now propose “with bleeding feet and 
prostrate spirit” to pray that he (Jesus) 
may take us (them) once more under his 
wing”, ele. 


The “Nazarene Master” is sure to oblige 
them so far. Still they will be “living on 
husks” plus “blind faith.” But in this, 
they are the best judges, and no one has a 
right to meddle with their private beliefs 
in our soeiety ; and heaven grant that they 


should uot in their fresh disappointment 


turn our bitterest enemies one day. 


Yet, to those Theosophists who are dis- 
pleased with the Society, in general, no one 
has ever made to you any rash promises; 
least of all, has either the Society or its 
founders ever offered their “Masters” as 
a chromo-premiumn to the best behaved. For 
years every new member has been told that 
he was promised nothing, but had every- 
thing to expect only from his own personal 
merit. The Theosophist is left free and 
untrammeled in his actions. Whenever 
displeased—alia tentanda via est—no harm 
in trying elsewhere; unless indeed one has 
offered himself and decided to win the 
Masters favours. To such especially, I 
now address myself and ask; Have you ful- 
filled your obligations and pledges? Have 
von, who would fain lay all the blame on 
the Society and the Masters—the latter 
the embodiment of charity, tolerance, 
justice and universal love—have you led 
the life requisite and the conditions re- 
quired from one who becomes a candidate f 
Let him who feels in his heart and con- 
seience that he has—that he has never once 
failed seriously, never doubted his Master’s 
wisdom, never sought other Master or 
Masters in his impatience to become an 
Oceultist with powers; and that he has 
never betrayed his theosophical duty in 
thought. or deed—let him T say, rise and 
protest. He can do so fearlessly; there is 
no penalty attached to it and he will not 
even receive a reproach, let alone be ex- 
cluded from the society—the broadest and 
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most liberal in its views, the most Catholic . 
of all the Societies known or unknown. 


I am afraid that my invitation will re- 
main unanswered, During the eleven years 
. of the existence of the Theosophical society, 
I have known out of the seventy-two regu- 
larly accepted chelas on probation, and the 
hundreds of lay candidates, only three who 
have not hitherto failed and one only who 
had a full success. . . No one forces any 
one into chelaship; no promises are uttered, 
none, except the mutual pledge between 
Master and the would-be chela. Verily, 
verily, many are called but few are chosen, 
or rather few who have the patience of 
going to the bitter end, if bitter we can call 
simple perseverance and singleness of pur- 
pose. 


And what about the socicty in general, 
outside of India. Who, among the many 
thousands of members, does lead the life, 
shall anyone say because he is a strict 
vegetarian—elephants and cows are that— 
or happens to lead a celibate life after a 
stormy youth in the opposite direction, or 
because he studies the Bhagavat-Gita or 
the “Yoga philosophy” upside down, that 
he is a theosophist according to the 
Masters’ hearts? As it is not the cowl 
that makes the monk, so, no long hair, with 
a poetical vacancy on the brow are suffi- 
cient to make of one a faithful follower of 
divine Wisdom. Look around you, and 
behold our Universal Brotherhood so called. 
The Society founded to remedy the glaring 
evils of Christianity, to shun bigotry and 
intolerance, cant and superstition and to 
cultivate real universal love extending even 
to the dumb brute, what has it become in 
Europe and America in these eleven years 
of trial? In one thing only we have suc- 
ceeded to be considered higher than our 
Christian Brothers, who, according to Law- 
‘rence Oliphant’a graphic expression “Kill 
one another for Brotherhood’s sake and 
fight as devils for the love of God”, and 
this is that we have made away with every 
dogma, and are nowjustly and wisely trying 

- to make away with the last vestige of even 


nominal authority, But in every other re- 
spect we are as bad as they are; backbiting, 
slander, uncharitableness, criticism and in- 
cessant war ery and ding of mutual rebukes 
that Christian Hell itself might be proud 
of. And all this, I suppose is the Masters’ 
fault; They will not help those who help 
others on the way of salvation and libera- 
tion from selfishness—with kicks and 
scandals. ‘Truly we are an example to the 
world, and fit companions for the holy 
ascetics of the snowy Range! 


And now a few words more before I 
close. I will be asked “And who are you 
to find fault with us? Are you, who claim, 
nevertheless, communion with the Masters 
and receive daily favours from Them ; are 
you so holy, faultless and so worthy?” To 
this I answer I Am Not. Imperfect and 
faulty is my nature; many and glaring are 
my shorteomings—for this my Karma is 
heavier than that of any other Theosophist. 
Tt is and must be so—since for so many 
years I stand set in the pillory, a target 


for my enemies and some friends also. Yet - 


I accept the trial cheerfully. Why? Be- 
cause E know that I have, all my faults 
notwithstanding, Master’s protection ex- 
tended over me. And if l have it, the 
reason for it is simply this; for thirty-five 
years and more, ever since 1851 that I saw 
my Master bodily and personally for the 
first time, I have never once denicd or even 
doubted Him—not even in thoughts. Never 
a reproach or a murmur against Him has 
escaped my lips or entered even my brain 
for one instant nnder the heaviest trials. 
From the first T knew what I had to ex- 
pect, for I was told that which I have never 
ceased repeating to others; as soon ag one 
steps on the Path leading to the Ashrum 
of the blessed Masters—the last and only 
custodians of primitive Wisdom and Truth 
—his Karma, instead of having to be dis- 
tributed throughout his long life falls upon 
him in a block and crushes him with its 
whole weight. 


He who believes in what he professes 
and in his Master, will stand it and come 
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out.of the trial victorious; he who doubts, 
the coward who fears to receive his just 
dues and tries to avoid justice being done 
—Fails. He will not escape Karma just 
. the same, but he will only lose that for 
which he has risked its untimely visits. 
This is why having been so constantly, so 
mercilessly slashed by my. Karma using 
my enemies as unconscious weapons, that 
I have stood it all. I felt sure that Master 
would not permit that I should perish; 
that he would always appear at the eleventh 
hour—and so he did. Three times I was 
saved from death by Him, the last time 
almost against my will; when I went again 
into the cold, wicked world out: of love for 
Him, who has taught me what I know and 
made me what I am. Therefore I do his 
work, and bidding, and this is what has 
given me the lion’s strength to support 
shocks, physical and mental, one of which 
would have killed any theosophist who 
would go on doubting of the mighty pro- 
tection. Unswerving devotion to Him who 
embodies the duty traced for me, and be- 
lief in the wisdom, collectively of that 
grand, mysterious, yet actual Brotherhood 
of holy men—is my only merit, and the 
cause of my success in Occult philosophy. 


And now, repeating after the Paraguru 
—My Master’s Master—the words He had 
sent as a message to those who wanted to 
make of the Society a “miracle club” in- 
stead of a Brotherhood of Peace, Love and 
mutual assistance—‘perish rather, the 
Theosophical Society and its hapless 
Founders”, I say perish their twelve years’ 
labour and their very lives, rather than 
that I should see what I do today, theoso- 
pists outvying political “rings” in their 
search for personal power and authority ; 
theosophists slandering and criticizing each 
other as two rival Christian sects might 
do; finally theosophists refusing to lead 
the life and then criticizing and throwing 
slurs on the grandest and noblest of men, 
because tied by their wise laws, hoary with 
age and based on an experience of human 
natnre milleniums old—those Masters Te- 
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fuse to interfere with Karma and to play 
second fiddle to every theosophist who calle 
upon them and whether he deserves it or 
not. 

Unless radical reforms in our American 
and European Societies are speedily re- 
sorted to, I fear that before long there will 
remain but one centre of Theosophical 
Societies and Theosophy in the whole 
world.—namely in India; on that country 
I call all the blessings of my heart. “All 
my love and aspirations belong to my be- 
loved brothers, the Sons of Aryavarta, the 
Motherland of my Master. 

H. P. Blavatsky. 


THE SELF AND MANAS 
By W. Wilson Leisenring 


As this article is controversial — a 
stimulus necessary for mental evolution 
—the writer wishes to break the usual 
journalistic conventions and begin with a 
personal introduction. Not having seen 
The Canadian Theosophist, the last few 
years, I am very interested in the October 
number which has just reached me. It is 
a pleasure to see the names of some old- 
time friends in Toronto where I was a 
member of the Toronto Lodge about twenty 
years ago, and also to read the exceptional- 
ly valuable articles in this issue. It is to 
be hoped that “Zadok” will discard the. 
anonymity and have his articles published 
in bookform under his own name. Instal- 
ment VII strikes me as the most original 
and deft handling of the subject that has 
appeared for many years. But the 
pseudonym suggests astrologers and 
fortune-tellers, not the learned author the 
writer evidently is! This clear exposure 
of academic fallacies is just what is re- 
quired for the many new readers who are 
demanding books on “occult” subjecta. 

It was with regret and some astonish- 
ment, however, that I read the paragraphs 
on page 238 “From the Letter of an 
Oceultist”, and I offer the following com- 
ments based on many years’ study of 
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Blavatsky’s writings and the esoteric phil- 
‘osophy of the East, and an experience of 
corresponding length. 


= The original Canadian Theosophists 
(the late Mr. Beckett, Mr. A. E. S. Smythe 
and others), from whom. I first learned of 
Theosophy, expounded the ancient, secret 
teaching regarding the nature of Man. 
Through this we have found that those 
who desire to rise out of karmic, mortal 
consciousness and ascend to the “immortal 
Gods” need not study the modus operands 
of those who are seeking to prolong their 
mortal existence and to attain a relative, 
personal immortality in the lower astral 
worlds. The writer of this Letter has had, 
evidently a thorough intellectual ground- 
ing in the Theosophical philosophy, and 
uses the classification of cosmic and human 
principles first given to the public, in both 
the East and West, by H. P. Blavatsky; 
and he also uses the terminology she 
selected and adopted to explain these prin- 
ciples. He appears, however, unable to 
comprehend the metaphysical, spiritual 
implications of this archaic philosophy, and 
covers his defeat by twisting the doctrines 
and principles to conform to his own 
mentality. By this standard, the School 
of Oceultism to which H. P. Blavatsky 
belonged is on the path of error, and “An 
Occultist” would correct the primaeval 
wisdom—for the benefit of unsuspecting 
readers ? 


That the writer cannot get beyond his 
own intellect is shown by his statement, 
“Manas is the God, the Divine Intellect, 
the true Individuality’. Divine intellect 
is a contradiction in terms. The rajaste 
principle (restless energy) is manas, mind, 
the intelligence-aspect of manifestation ; it 
balances or opposes the famasie principle 
of inertia and concreteness in which energy 
is latent. Within these is the Sattvic prin- 
ciple, the quality of absolute motion (or 
spirit) pervading the, to us, unmanifested 
Cosmie Substance. Spiritual energy 

differs from intellectual energy in that the 
` latter acts selectively by polar action and 
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is subject to ‘time’, and is, therefore, rela- 
tive; the former acts absolutely, for the 
frequency is superlative, the movement 


being continuous, not gyratory with in- | 


termittent vibrations: there is no ‘time’ for 
selective intelligence to act. Thus the 
Atinice-Buddhie Substance is the state of 
‘bliss’ in which consciousness is satisfied 
by and within its Self, because, having 
found that Self, manaa, as such, ceases to 
function. This is the state of conscious- 
ness per se. It is ‘divine’ because pure, 
and unmixed with, or unadulterated by, 
desire or intellectual striving. Intelligence, 
or manas is, in effect, a principle of polar 
selection, the means of evolution and even 
its manifesting cause; but it can equally 
well obstruct evolution when it is con- 
sidered an end in itself. This aspect is 
káma manas. 


The polar principle was well-understood 
by the ancient philosophers, and the eleetro- 
magnetic ‘field’ of modern physics illus- 
trates admirably what the Greeks meant 
by Psyche, the mind or soul. Psyche is 
merely the field of experience, the soul 
which defines the type of intelligence 
temporarily active during the existence of 
the atom, the elemental, the biological cell, 
the animal or man. The tales of the wan- 


derings of Psyche and her illusions indi- - 


cate the ephemeral nature of the mind or 
soul. We term the human soul, manas. 
When it operates psycho-physically it is 
‘lower manas’; when psycho-spiritually, it 
is Higher Manas. Psycho-physical con- 
sciousness is the same in animals and men 
except that in the latter the animal-astral 
consciousness may be accentuated, per- 
verted and misused by reason of man’s 
more highly organized physical brain in 
which a direct polarity is established be- 
tween the voluntary and involuntary 
powers. The atmic potency enables man 
to exercise intelligence with conscions 
volition and to make contact with the 


Upper Ether (Akasha) the ‘abode of the 
immortal Gods’, 
Beings. 


the truly Self-eonscious 
Animal organisme funetion in 
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' Chaos, the lower ether. These two spheres 
are interblended polar opposites: their 
‘matter’ gyrates in reverse directions*, and 
they represent also the lokas and talas of 

‘The Secret Doctrine (see Diag. V. Vol. 
IIL.) | 


Man, manas or psyche is the invisible 
“bridge” between the two worlds. Man is 
the only self-conscious being in the lower 
world, but he has yet to win his Self-eon- 
sciousness in the Upper. Animal-man’s 
self-consciousness, however, is nothing but 
the notion that sensational or astral oxist- 
ence ig permanent and ‘real’, This self- 
consciousness is a very low-voltage effect, 
having passed through several step-down 
transformers. It has been obtained by 
proxy—-the animal psyche interacting 
with the human psyche, and the latter 
being linked to the latent, positive essence 
of will (or spirit) the Divine or Higher 
Self. It is, of course, in the nature of 
things that the “seven principles” operat- 
ing in our cosmos must all be latent in 
every atom, molecule, and organie unit, 
including the human animal. Any 
“horrible confusion” comes from the pre- 
posterous implication that the principles 
are all equally active in every energy-level 
(or plane). If that were so, there would 
be no “planes” and no evolution which 
proceeds by means of the interaction of 
different types of intelligences at various 
stages of development. 


There are selves within selves. The 
Real Self of all truly human selves is 
universal, undifferentiated Spirit which 
manifests as Spirit-Substance (Atma- 
Buddhi) latent in all; a mere ‘germ’ or 
‘spark’? in most men whose mapas rarely 
contacts It; an embryonic Augéeides in 
others; and in the higher evolved the 
hyper-metaphysical, luminous ‘form’ of 
Upper Akashic (not astral or psychic) 
Substance. Nevertheless, “An Oceultist” 
Bays? í 

* This point has been developed in an article 


in The Occult Review, Oct., Nov. 1929, and it is 
unnecessary to occupy space here to elaborate it. 


“The animal man is not a separate 
being from his own Higher Self. The 
Higher Self manifests in each of the 
three worlds. .. He is at the same 
time the Solar man, the lunar man 
and the earthly man. With the com- 
pletion of the eycle of evolution the 
three become one.” 

This is a brilliant manasic statement, 
for how cean they become one if they are 
not separate, if they are already one? A 
eycle of evolution is then obviously un- 
necessary, for the one cannot become what 
it ws. As each type of consciousness has 
its peculiar and appropriate form, or 
medium in which it can express itself, it 
is illogica], unscientific and unphilosophi- 
cal to state that the Higher Self manifests 
in each of the three worlds. 

There may have been (how does “.An 
Occultist” know?) “intentional omission 
of almost everything concerning the 
psychic man, his permanent (?) body and 
the rupa loca in which he lives”. If this 
refers to Kalpic, astral “immortals” the 
omission might be made good on applica- 
tion to these adepts. On scientific grounds 
alone one can say that there is nothing 
permanent in our cosmos, not even ‘psychic 


‘man’. And there can be no lasting results 


from terrestrial experiences gained purely 
psycho-physically ; they are nugatory if no 
contact be made, by means of psycho- 
spiritual induction, with the Higher Self 
which being imperishable preserves all 
that can accrue to its “centre.” 

In the ‘lower’ astral worlds man’s self- 
consciousness is developed by positing his 
psychie field against his “environment” 
viz. the centrifugal forces whether emanat- 
ing from Nature or the immortal Gods of 
the Upper Sphere. Thus he may increase 
the intensity of his self-centred ambition 
and use his Higher Manas to try to per- 
petuate his personal, astral body (Linga 
Sharira) and defy the Gods, represented 
by his Higher Self. The rupa of one who 
emphasizes his separate existence to this 
extent must be in the Kama-loea of the 
lower spheres. 
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The rupa of one who sacrifices personal 
safety for others must be of opposite 
polarity even if only in a comparatively, 
low-level. Manas untainted by kama may 
be quite elementary and simple before a 
strong personal karma has been developed 
and a definite division made which we- 
describe as upper and lower manas. There 
are, in fact, two lower and two upper 
Minds, but the difference is only instinc- 
tive in the lower, not self-conscious, There 
is a ‘right’ and ‘left’ movement in all 
living things. In the primitive sense a 
lower, that is undeveloped, manas may 
function in Devachan but it is not the 
psycho-physical, kamie mind. The least 
touch of ‘otherness’ in thought changes the 
polarity and carries the consciousness into 
the centripetally revolving Ether and 
stimulates the evolution of true Self-con- 
sciousness. We each have to develop our 
consciousness of the Higher Self—that is 
the purpose of human terrestrial existence. 

Any enlightenment we may obtain on 
- the complicated and obscure problems of 
the human manas will be from the Higher 
Spiritual Self, not manag as such. And 
this Light does not penetrate the kamic 
darkness which surrounds the minds of 
our present race including the majority of 
us Theosophists. “Yoga practices” will 
not dispel it, for until we have destroyed 
our own éelf-regarding, mental instincts 
in all our relations of the ordinary, per 
sonal life, such introspective practices 
merely give increased potency to that 
which we are. Only the manas conscious 
of the SELF can “redeem” us. And in 
the present earth-cycle there are many egos 
who have two distinct lines of karma, from 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ thoughts and actions; and 
unless the lower breaks away from the 
Higher Manas, the latter is truly expiat- 
ing, or suffering for, its wicked relative 
until the latter sees the error of his ways. 

In his article on The Voice of: the 
Silence Mr. Pryse appears to take the same 
line as “An Occultist”. Now, the root of 
the matter is a question of interpretation 
and understanding. There is not much 


difference between the dogmatic and 
simple-minded fundamentalist, and the 
Higher Critice except that the latter has a 
more active brain which has destroyed hia 
faith without stimulating his intuition. 
The texts selected and the order in which 
they are arranged has been a subject of 
controversy since the first “sacred books” 
were written, as we know from the 
wrangles of Brahmins, Buddhists, Orient- 
alists, Kabbalists and Biblical Scholars. 
Infallibility of character and knowledge, 
not textual accuracy, is the point for the 
few who sincerely aspire to understand 
spiritual truths, Do any of us know what 
H.P.B. knew? She used for The Voice 
the texts which embody the experience and 
teaching of the School of Occultism in 
which she was initiated, and which in her 
judgment were suitable for the few living 
in the world. She stated many times that 
information concerning actual Spiritual 
initiation is never published. Therefore, 
this is not a book of Yoga-instructions; it 
is not intended for the Shramana, the ‘doer’ 
of the work, but for the Shravaka, the 
listener or learner. She said what she 
meant. She carefully showed the differ- 
ence between the two in the Glossary and 
deliberately retained ‘Shravaka’ in the 
text. 

Here is where higher manasic activity 
is really valuable: one must comprehend 
the doctrine before attempting to practice 
it as a science. This comprehension is 
acquired by discharging our personal 
obligations in every-day life and learning 
to understand our own nature and the 
principles that guide us to our “Guru”. 
The Voice of the Silence is a treatise on 
the principles of Raja-yoga, not the prac- 
tices of Hatha-yoga; and therefore, a help 
in the karmic difficulties of every-day life. 


The inspiration derived from it, is the 


vision it evokes of Those who have accom- 
plished, and of the reality of Their exist- 
ence. Did H.P.B. imagine that any of 
us Westerners were ‘ripe’ for practical 
initiation, or capable of fully understand- 
ing or joining Them? 
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HARMONY 


The use of ,the word ‘harmony’ in the 
Theosophical Society to denote the rela- 
tions existing between its members seems 
to be only too often taken to mean that 
they should at all times be in perfèct 
concord one with another, that there is or 
should be no discord between them. 

From this understanding of the word 
arises the usual idea of a ‘harmonious’ 
lodge comprised of a number of amiable 
people who are always in agreement and 
who are not willing to have their satisfac- 
tion ruffled by the efforts of truth-seekers 
or other disturbers of their peace. ` 

Harmony ineludes discords as well as 
concords in its scheme. Music would be 
very insipid without discords, they bring 
vitality into the work, are active not pas- 


` give, and give a sense of life and energy as - 


they progress cither towards other diseords 
or on to resolution. In music it is precisely 
in the study of harmony that one learns 
the nature and tendencies of discorda. 

In another type of lodge when an effort 
to evolve harmony is made, the members 
feel that they are free to do as they please 
-which same freedom they claim to allow to 
others, hoping perhaps in this way to avoid 
the clash of conflicting ideas. This rather 
haphazard senese of direction can have no 
analogy with harmony for harmony de- 
termines the progression of its component 
parts according to the rules which govern 
them. 

Why not take diseords into considera- 
tion; diverse or conflicting ideas? . Con- 
cords become very tedious with too much 
repetition, they represent a passive state 
` and their effect musically could be some- 
what like one of those old-time popular 
chants repeated over and over again. Is 
the serious theosophical member going to 
be content to make his lodge the equivalent 
of a pleasant Sunday afternoon ? 

One of the objects of the Society and 
part of the work of the theosophist is said 
to be the study of the laws and forces of 
nature and the “powers latent in man”, 


while work seems to bring about a more 
stressful state of discord and many find 
the effort too difficult and turn back. 

Theosophy makes clear then that life, as 
we know it, is dissonant, so there are likely 
to be discords amongst the members of the 
Theosophical Society wherever active work 
is being done. In their search for truth, 
all types may enter, none may be excluded, 
and the function of a lodge if truly ‘har- 
monious’ would seem to be the working out 
of all differences, examining them and 
dealing with them in the light of intelli- 
gence, 

Tt seems to be a question for members 
of being grounded right; it takes a long 
time to find out what the work really is, 

The knowledge that discords must be 
encountered leads to a study of what they 
represent; they can be prepared for and 
helped towards resolution, i.c. mergenee 
into a place of rest. 


Coneord seems to have its happiest 


function in bringing some form of activity. 


to a close. 


“Tt is all triumphant art but art accord- 
ing to laws.” and “Why rushed the dis- 
cords in but that harmony should be 
prized.” 

This aspect of harmony seems to point 
the way to more positive activity, the re- 
solving of discard into concord. On a 
small scale it bears some resemblance to 
the work of the adepts when they form 
peace centres, “taking the conflicting 
forces of life and jransmuting them into 
powers that help”. 


Western Student. 


mam em o 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


The cables announce the serious collapse 
of Mr. C. W. Leadbeater at Adyar. 
mH OM 
Will our Exchanges and correspondents 
generally please note our change of 
address. We have sent notifications to all 
our Exchanges but many of them do not 
-appear to observe it. 
me Ke 
A meeting of the General Executive has 
been called for February 2 at 2 p.m. This 
is immediately prior to the announcements 
necessary to the annual elections, which 
must appear in the February issue. 
mm KR 
The Mr. J. M. Pryse, spoken of last 
month as taking part in a new. Parliament 
of Religions is Mr. John M. Pryse, a 
brother of Mr. James M. Pryse, so well 
known by his writings on occultism. 
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. of publication. 


The Title page and Index to Volume ix. 
of The Canadian Theosophist is now in 
the press and the bound volumes will be 
ready shortly. Those subscribers desiring 
an Index should send a stamp to the office 
Those wishing to have a 
bound up volume should send in their 
orders at once as only a limited number are 
bound. The price is $2 per volume, post 
free. 

me mR o 3 

Every now and again when a contribu- 
tor writes “selflessness”, the printer sets 
it up “selfishness” and it gets through 
without correction. When a word looks 
correctly it is apt to be passed over in 
rapid proof-reading without regard to its 
meaning. On page 302 last month, third 
line of the first column, this unfortunate 
mistake occurred. Most readers will have 
made the correction themselves, but we beg 
the pardon of any who did not. l 

X A 

The Meher Message for November is as 
interesting as nsual. In the report of 
“Sayings of His Divine Majesty Sadguru 
Meher Baba” we note No. 51: “If world- 
ly desires and anger take hold of your 
mind, then take it for granted that you are 
still entangled in the toils of maya, no 
matter however much you practise tapajapa 
and meditation. It is this Maya that is 
the source of all worries, anxieties and 
troubles.” And No. 54: “As surely aa 
there is no death for a corpse, as surely as 
there is no shame for a hardened sinner, as 
surely as there is no bliss for a sense-slave, 
as surely as there is no hatred for a lover, 
—there is no obstacle impossible tó 
triumph over for a genuine spiritual 
aspirant.” 

ine A A 

Just as we are about to go to press the 
initial number of the new series of The 
Theosophist, published at 6137 Temple 
Hill Drive, Hollywood, California, has 
come to hand, We had understood that it 
was intended to appeal particularly to the 
public, as indeed a four dollar a year maga- 


- zine must to succeed. However with the 
exception of articles by Claude Bragdon 
and Ales Hrdlicka aud one on President 
Hoover and Child Welfare, the contents 
‘are primarily suited to Theogophists and 
Theosophists of the Adyar type. We sup- 
pose this to be unavoidable, but it un- 
doubtedly weakens the chances of success, 
for the public to which such a magazine 
might be expected to appeal is becoming 
more and more eclectic in the spirit of a 
true Theosophy. 
mR © G 

A sympathetic review of Mr. William 
- Kingsland’s book, The Real H. P. Blav- 
atsky, appears in the December Theoso- 
phist, signed E. M. A. In it, we believe, 
appears the first mention in the Adyar 
organ of the Mahatma Letters. Of Mr. 
Kingsland’s book the following paragraph 
is a suggestive tribute: “Writren as it is, 
long after the violent controversies about 
her have died down, and when people are 
able to judge more quietly as to the worth 
of her work, this volume has about it an 
atmosphere of calm and clear judgment as 
well as of sincere devotion to ‘the real H. 
P. B’, and is marked throughout by a 
sweet reasonableness that should commend 
it to Theosophists of every shade and 
colour; for whatever may be our present 
unhappy divisions, we are at least one in 
recognizing in H. P. B. the light-bringer 
and the founder of the Theosophical 
Society.” 

me HOR 

Mrs. Besant makes an important supple- 
mentary. statement in the December The- 
osophist to her announcement that The 
Theosophist was to be transferred to the 
United States. She repeata this announce- 
ment in her notes in The Watch-Tower 
department, notes which she says repre- 
sent the editorial policy of The Theoso- 
phist, but in any case, “are not binding on 
any member of the Theosophical Society in 
any part of the world.” Then she con- 
tinues: “Freedom of thought in the Search 
for Truth belongs to each of us, and T re- 
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gard the Search for Truth as our bond of 
union, not any individual’s or group 
opinion. The Search for Truth is our 
duty as human beings—while the claim to 
be in possession of Truth, the whole Truth, 
cannot be reasonably justified, surely, by 
any one of us, Was it not Leibnitz who 
said that if God asked him whether he 
desired Absolute Truth or the Search for 
Truth, he would answer: ‘The Search for 
Truth. Absolute Truth is for Thee alone.’ 

Because our bond of union lies in that 
Search, the expression of all opinions ra- 
tionally maintained and courteously ex- 
pressed will be welcome to the pages of 
Lhe Adyar Theosophist. Let me explain 
why the name of this magazine will be 
changed in the January number to The 
Adyar Theosophist, on January 15, its 
day of publication. The Theosophist pub- 
lished at Adyar, is the property and the 
organ of the elected President of the 
Society. The Theosophical Society is a 
body of people duly incorporated under 
Indian Law. It was thus incorporated 
during the time of Col. Olcott, ita founder 
with H.P.B., and the President for life 
of the Society. When he passed away in 
1907, I was elected President; and came, 
of course, under the seven years’ term of 
office, being re-elected in 1914, 1921, and 
1928. I have resisted the efforts made to 
elect me President for life, on the obvious 
grounds that it wonld be a bad precedent 
for the future, and that if the Society 
wished me to continne as President, it 
could re-elect me for the following seven 
years, while on the other hand another per- 
son could, if so wished by a majority, be 
put in my place. That is the present con- 
dition’ of affairs. For the reasons men- 
tioned above, I thought that the United 
States could produce a better International 
Magazine than could be produced in India. 
That will be The Theosophist. J. shal] send 
these nrtes to it every month, as well as 
print them here. But the Presidential 
organ, for obvious. reasons, will still be 
printed at the International Headquarters, 
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the official centre of our world-wide move- 
ment. There are five very old members 
of the Theosophical Society, to whom com- 
plimentary copies are sent every month; 
these copies will be sent from Adyar. The 
International issue will have to be sub- 
seribed to by everyone who wants it— 
except the President, who will receive a 
copy, ‘free, gratis and for nothing.’ I have 
no doubt that the present and probably the 
future Presidents will claim a copy of the 
International Theosophist, while they con- 
tinue to hug to their presidential bosoms 
The Adyar Theosophist, which will duly 
issue its volume LI, number 4, on. the 
fifteenth of January, in the year of grace, 
1980.” 


A MASTER IN EUROPE 


The Theosophist for November in its 
series of “Echoes of the Past,” narrates 
how on July 8, 1881, Mr. A, P. Sinnett 
received a letter from the Master K., H. in 
which the latter remarked; “I may an- 
swer you, what I said to G. T. Fechner, 
one day, when he wanted to know the 
Hindu view on what he had written.” This 
is to be found in The Mahatma Letters, 
p. 44. Mr. O. C. Massey, who was always 
skeptical about the Masters, set out to test 
this bit of evidence and wrote to Dr, 
Wernekke of Weimar with the hope of 
corroborating or perhaps of discrediting it. 
But Professor Fechner wrote back from 
Leipzig on April 25, 1888 to Dr. Wer- 
nekke the following letter which should be 
of the first interest to all real students of 
the Theosophical Movement: “What Mr. 
Massey enquires about is undoubtedly in 
the main correct; the name of the Hindu 
coneerned, when he was in Leipzig, was, 
however, Nisi Kanta Chattopadhyaya, not 
Koot Humi. In the middle of the seven- 
ties he lived for about one year in Leipzig 
and aroused a certain interest owing to 
his foreign nationality, without being 
otherwise conspicuous; he was introduced, 
to several families and became a member 
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of the Academic Philosophical Society, to 
which you also belonged, where on one 
oceasion he gave a lecture on Buddhism. 
I have these notes from Mr. Wirth, the 
Librarian of the Society, who is good 
enough to read to me three times a week. 
J also heard him give a lecture in a private 
circle on the position of women among the 
Hindus, I remember very well that he 
visited me once, and though I cannot re- 
member our conversation, his statement 
that I questioned him ahout the faith of 
the Hindus is very likely correct. Apart 
from this I have not had personal inter- 
course with him; but, after his complete 
disappearance from Leipzig, I have been 
interested to hear about him, and especial- 
ly to know that he plays an important role 
in his native country, such as undoubtedly 
he could not play here.” 


AMONG THE LODGES 


Miss Clara Codd is to speak in Toronta 
at the Hall, 52 Isabella Street, on the 
evenings of January 15-19 inclusive. She 
is the senior National lecturer for the T.S. 


in England, and is at present making a - 


lecture tour of America. 
mm OM 

The reception held by Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. S. Smythe on New Year’s Day in the 
Lodge Room was a very enjoyable occasion. 
A number of members and old and new 
friends attended and Mr. and Mrs. Smythe 
were delighted to renew so many old 
friendships. The rooms were ‘very taste- 
fully decorated by the Women’s Committee. 
Miss Stuart and Mrs. Buckley poured tea. 
—-The Toronto ero ence News. 

xX 


The St. Catharines group met variously 
throughout October at Welland, Niagara 
Falls and the “Garden City”. Lectures 
were given by Mr. Leslie Floyd of Toronto; 
Mr. Hick of Hamilton; Mr. A. FE. S. 
Smythe and Mr. John Bailey of the local 
branch. At the last meeting of the month 
it was decided to devote considerable time 
during the winter to study and discussion 
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based upon the “Key to Theosophy”, This 
policy was entered upon immediately and 
in November three of the meetings took 
the form of an open exchange of views. 
The only lecture was the outstanding 
address given by Mr. Kartar Singh on 
“Unity in Diversity”. This topic was 
handled from an ethical viewpoint and 
developed into a plea for sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the benefits of a many-angled 
human progress. 


PREDICTIONS A LA MODE 


Of the making of Mahatmas there is no > 


‘end. The trouble is that the pains are not 
spent in making real Mahatmas, or in 
honestly trying to turn cligible men by 
their own exertions into Mahatmas, but 
in simulating Mahatmas or in pretending 
by Pharisaic landations to reeognize Ma- 
hatmas is very ordinary persons having not 
the slightest claims to such rank. We have 
had a number of examples of this sort of 
thing recently, but the cup brimmed over 
with a perusal of the article in The Theoso- 
phical Messenger for January, in which 
Mr. Charles E. Luntze professes to find 
_ a prediction verified. 

He states the case, to take a short para- 
graph, in these terms: “In The Theosophist 
for February, 1910, when modern develop- 
ments in radio were not even a dream, the 
article appeared which is quoted below. 
This article was reprinted in The Messen- 
ger for April, 1910. It may also he 
found in Chapter xxvi of “Man, Whence, 
How and Whither.’ Then there is a quo- 
tation from the last mentioned book: ‘More 
usually, when the Manu desires to promul- 
gate some edict or information to all His 
people He Himself speaks in the great 
central Temple, and what He says is simul- 
taneously produced by a sort of altogether 
improved phonographic system in all the 
other Temples’.” 

Mr. Luntz adds, for the further mystifi- 
cation of the ignorant, “The word miero- 
phone of course was not in existence, so he 
is forced to use the clumsy terminology, 
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‘a sort of altogether improved phonographie 
system.” 

Readers with no memories, or who take 
no pains to verify what is said in Theo- 
sophie writings, a practice which every 
student must make a habit if he is ever 
going to get any kind of reliable informa- 
tion, may accept such statements and add 
to the glorification of the applauded writer. 
But only the ignorant and the stupid can 
be so misled. 

To take the earliest and perhaps’ most 
easily rectified blunder, the use of the 
word “microphone”. If Mr. Luntz will 
consult The Standard Dictionary he will 
find the word noted there with a quotation 
from George FEliot’s book, Theophrastus 
Such, dated 1879, “A microphone which 
detects the cadence of a fly’s foot on the 
ceiling.” . 

Wireless telegraphy was the precursor 
of wireless telephony, and the one was 
implicit in the other just as wireless 
telegraphy was implicit in the induction 
principle itself. In 1889, when crossing 
in the Sarnia to Montreal I told a pas- 
senger, a Mr. Vining, that wireless teleg- 
raphy was within measureable distance, 
and he pointed me out to his fellow pas- 
sengers as a crazy man, That was in 
1889, and in five years wireless teleg- 
raphy was an accomplished fact. 

What the human faculty is capable of 
can to some extent be reproduced by mech- 
anica] means, and as clairvoyance and 
clairaudience are common-places of occult- 
jsn it took uo great ability to foresee their 
imitation on the physical plane. As early 
as 1838 the principle of wireless telegraphy 
was recognized by Steinheil of Munich. 
The methods of conduction and induction 
were abandoned when in 1886 and 1887 
the classical researches of Hertz led to the 
production of electric waves. Edison had 
observed some kindred phenomena as early 
as 1875. Branly in 1890 made an import- 
ant contribution to the work by the dis- 
covery that an electrie spark at a distance 


had the power of changing loose aggrega- 
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‘tions of metallic powders from poor to good 
conductors. I heard in 1898 a lecture in 
which the coherer was explained and illus- 
trated, as invented by Marconi. To say 
after that, that anyone predicting wireless 
telephony in 1910 had some inspired source 
for his ideas in to talk simple and un- 
adulterated rot. 


In July and August, 1899, the Marconi 
system of wireless telegraphy was tried for 
the first time during British naval 
manoeuvres. In the interval from this 
time up till 1910 the whole electrical 
world was on the qui vive on the subject, 
and the gradual perfection of the present 
“system came about quite naturally accord- 
ing to general expectation. Besides all 
this, Madam Blavatsky gave all kinds of 
hints as to the coming developments and 
any student who was too stupid to pick up 
ideas from what she said may perhaps be 
pardoned for not being able to protect 
himself from the deceptions of others who 
may have done so, and made use of the 
information to provoke admiration of 
themselves. 


A. E S.S. 


FELLOWS AND FRIENDS 


Dr. James H. Consins contributes an 
interesting acconnt of his tour in America 
and afterwards to the December Theoso- 
phist, He has been recognized by the 
American Universities and is to give a 
course of lectures to one of these next year. 
If there were no other justification for 
Adyar this may he accepted, and if it is 
Trish culture that is responsible we may 
welcome it the more readily since it is 
Trish enltnre that is active in the New 
York group and at some other points. It 
is interesting to note that when Mr. and 
Mrs. Cousins spoke at Kyoto in the Otani 
University, Mrs. L. Adams Beck, who is 
spending a year in Japan studying and 
writing about Zen Buddhism. wae an in- 
terested auditor. 


THEOSOPHIST 
DR. A. S. GULLEN HONOURED. 


` Courage and a determination to blaze a 
trail won for Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen 
the honour of being the first woman physi- 
cian to graduate from a Canadian univer- 
sity. But it was her gallant spirit, ber 
wholly charming personality and her deep 
love for her fellow-men that earned for her 
the sincere warmth of affection and devo- 


tion which marked the gathering of dis-. 


tinguished members of the medical pro- 
fession at the Academy of Medicine last 
night, when her portrait, painted by Allan 
Tarr, was presented to the Academy by 
the Medical Alumnae. In the presentation 
of the portrait the alumnae honored the 
pioneer in the profession, but in the heart- 
felt tributes paid to Dr. Stowe Gullen by 
the official speakers and by those who 
merely clasped her hand, they honoured 
one who haa been to them a wise counsellor 
and a beloved friend. . 

That her interests had not been confined 
solely to medical circles was proved by the 
disappointment of her many friends out- 
side the profession when they were unable 
to share in the presentation of the portrait. 


Members of the various women’s organiza-. 


tions in which Dr. Stowe Gullen has al- 
ways taken an active part requested the 
privilege of contributing toward the por- 
trait, but it was felt that it was better to 
confine it to the Medical Alumnae. 

A great sheaf of red roses was placed in 
the arms of Dr. Stowe Gullen by Dr, Edna 
Guest, President of the Medical Alumnae, 
who presented the splendid portrait of her 
to the academy. Dr. W. Warner Jones, 
President of the academy, accepted the 
gift and paid his own tribute to the guest 
of honour. Dr. Guest, in making the pres- 
entation, reviewed the history of women in 
medicine from prehistoric times up to the 
present. 

“Here in our own country,” said Dr. 
Guest, “we find there was born at South 
Norwich, Ont., in 1831, a little girl, who 
later became Mra, Emily Howard Stowe, 
a woman of great force of character, un- 


daunted courage, and by temperament a 
pioneer, who, after proving herself the suc- 
cessful mother of three children, found 
her thirst for an education which would 
enable her to help other mothers and 
children still so strong in her that she was 
impelled to steal quietly across the border 
to the south of us, to a school of medicine 
where women were admitted as students.” 


“In 1867 she graduated and returned 
‘loyally to her native soil to serve her 
country women, but it was not until 1880 
that she was admitted a member of the 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of. 


Ontario, when she became the first woman 
physician permitted officially to practice 
medicine in Canada. During these years, 
she and her only daughter, Miss Auguata, 
became inseparable pals, and with a spirit 
almost beyond the imagination of any but 
the true pioneer, she urged her daughter 
to follow the trail and to break through the 
early convention of this country. And so 
it happened that just fifty years ago this 
past October, and one year before her 
mother got her official licence to practise 
-—a shy and sensitive young girl in her 
teens, collecting all the courage she could 
muster, went forth to register in the great 
friendless halls of the man-inhabited 
eollege—and she carried on—though she 
admits wet lashes closed her eyes on many 
nights from sheer loneliness. In 1883 she 
graduated from our own Toronto School of 
Medicine, which at that time was in affil- 
jation with Victoria University. 


“This demure and timid girl is now the 
charming, buoyant and delightful woman 
whose portrait we are about to present to 
her,” said Dr. Guest, and Dr. Stowe Gullen 
laughed happily. 


“Through all these years she has been 
a happy inspiration to thoge of us who have 
found when we grow to the age of cogniz- 
ance, that we too had fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, been born with that indeserib- 
able something which impelled us to join 
the trail which she-and her mother and 
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the pioneers of other lands have blazed 80. | 


well for us.” 


Among the special guests at last night’s 
gathering at the academy were: Sir Wil- 
liam Mulock, Chancellor of the University 
of Toronto; Miss Addison, Dean of Women 
of Victoria University, the university 
whieh conferred the first medical degree 
on a woman in Canada; Dr. Alexander 
MacPhedran, a member of the first faculty 
of the only women’s medical college in 
Canada (1883-1906); Dr. Gibb Wishart, 
Secretary of- that women’s medical college; 
Dr. G. B. Smith, Allan Barr, and Dr. J. 
B. Gullen, classmate and hnsband of Dr. 
Augusta Stowe Gullen.—The Globe. 


LIVING THE LIFE 


Living the life from day to day 
Minding not what others may say, 
Heeding only the voice within, 
Knowing the Soul is free from sin. 
Learning the Truth as I go along, 
Singing each day a joyful song; 

At times I glimpse a sight of my goal, 

As I live the pure life of the Soul. 


Chorus: 
Living, living the life of the Soul, 
* While the years of eternity onward roll, 
I am one with the bird and the flower 
and tree, 
And one with the Man of Galilee, 
With the ALL that was and that is 
to be,— 
For I’m living the life of the Soul. 


Helping my brothers along the way, 

Paying all debts that I’m due to pay, 

Bearing my burden with cheerful face, 

Doing my work with patience and grace, 

Singing along through the sunshine and 

rain, 

Sharing the joy of the world and its pain, 
I am God in Man and in life as a whole, 
When I live the pure life of the Soul. 


H. H. MeKinney 
St. Catharines, Ont., 


al 
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PYTHAGORAS 


O! Master, Do Thou Mend, With Thy 
Perfectness, Thy Servant’s Imperfection, 
lest any earnest seeker after Truth be led 
astray by error of his. 

Subtile is that utter Truth, though all 
so simple, very difficult to be set on high 
so that tt shall shine out strong and clear 
and steady, and very feeble for such pur- 
pose is the hand that would now do so. 

Guide Thou That Hand Aright. 


A sketch of the Life and: Teachings of 
Pythagoras. 


Pythagoras, according to H.P.B. was 
the most famous of Mystic Philosophers, 
(Glossary p. 248,) He travelled all over 
the world, studying the esoteric Sciences, 
under the Priests of Egypt, and also under 
the “Brachmanes” in India, where he 
went by the name of Yavanacharya, (or 
the Ionian Teacher.). 

The essence of his teaching and system 
comes down to us in the Golden verses of 
Lysis, also the commentary of Hierocles, 
fragments of Philolaus, and in the 
Timaeus of Plato, which contains his 
celebrated Cogmogony. 

About the beginning of the reign of 
Polyerates in Greece, in the early part of 
the year 586 B.C. or nearly 600 years be- 
fore Christ, Pythagoras was born on the 
Island of Samos. He was the son of a 
wealthy jeweller called Mnesarehus, and 
of a woman named Parthenis. ‘ 

Before he was born the Pythoness of 


Delphi promised them—‘“a son who would - 


be useful to all men, and throughout all 
time”, he was then, i.e; before he was born, 
consecrated to the worship of Apollo; and 
when a year old, the priest of Delphi told 
his mother to take him to the Temple of 
Adonai, in the valley of Lebanon; where 
he was blessed by the priest there; His 
mother often brought back to his mind 
what the Hierophant of Adonai said—“O 
woman of Ionia, thy son shall be great in 
wisdom, but remember that, though the 


Greeks still ‘possess the Science of the 
Gods, the Knowledge of God can no 
longer be found elsewhere than in 
Egypt”. This was before he returned to 
Samos. 

At the age of 18, a sage whom he had 
consulted said to him, “It is from Demeter 
(Nature) that all springs. Nothing comes 
from nothing, The Sou! comes from water, 
of Fire, or from both. This subtle eman- 
ation of the Elements issues from them 
only to return; The Eternal Material is 
blind and inflexible, resign thyself to her 
fatal Laws. The only merit thou wilt 
have will be that thon knowest them, and 
are resigned thereto”. 

The priest of Juno said to him, in re- 
spect of the firmament and the Starry 
heavens,—“‘This is the heaven of the 
Gods, which was before the Earth; Thy 
Soul. comes therefrom; Pray to them that 
it may mount again to heaven”, 

Pythagoras thought of these things un- 
der the Light of his experience, and found 
the Earth saying “Fatality”, Heaven said 
“Providence”, while mankind between the 
two, replied,— “Madness, Pain, Slavery.” 
In the depths of his own nature, however, 
the future adept heard an invincible voice, 
which replied “Liberty”, Only he who 
can find agreement between them, and the 
laws of their equilibrium, will be wise; 
he alone will be in possession of the 
Divine knowledge, and capable of aiding 
mankind; it is in the Synthesis of the 
three worlds that the secret of the Kosmos 
lies. 

The Kosmos, controlled and penetrated 
by God, formed the “Sacred Quaternion” 
(or “Tetractys”,) the source of Nature, 
whose cause is Eternal” (sce Golden 
Verses,) Yes! Here concealed in the 
geometrical lines, is the key of the Uni- 
verse, The Science of Numbers; The 


ternary Law, regulating the constitution . 


of Beings, and the septenary Law, that 
governs their evolution: 
Earth and Heaven, of which human 
Liberty holds the control; Three worlds, 
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the Natural, Human, and the Divine, sus- 
taining and determining each other; play- 
ing the Universal drama, in a double; that 
is ascending and descending, Cyclic move- 
ment. 

But; to prove by reason, what pure in- 
telligence obtains from the Absolute, re- 
quires many human lives; and it is indeed 
the work of a Hercules. (Schure p. 19.). 

Polycrates, willingly gave Pythagoras a 
. letter of introduction to the Pharoah 


~ Amasis, who introduced him to the priests 


of Memphis, Egypt, where he went, to 
undergo Initiation. Here, after 22 years 
of Study, trials, temptations, ete., he be- 
came filled with Divine Knowledge, and 
mastered the sacred mathematics and 
science of numbers; which he formulated 
anew, as the centre of his system; Here 
he attained that view from above, which 
allows of one seeing the spheres of life and 
the sciences in concentric order, and under- 
standing the evolution of Spirit into matter 
by Universal creation, and its evolution, 
or re-ascent towards Unity, by way of that 
individual creation, called the development 
of a consciousness. 


Then war was declared;—And Cam- 


byses, son of the conqueror of Babylon, . 


descended on Egypt, and put an end to the 
ancient Institutions of Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. Cambyses had Pythagoras 
taken to Babylon, where he remained for 
twelve years, and then, a compatriot 
named Democedes, the King’s physician, 
-obtained an order from the King, giving 
him his liberty, and he returned to Samos, 
after thirty-four years’ absence. He did 
not stay in Samos however, but went on 
with his mother to the Temple of Apollo, 
which he hoped to restore and then to 
found somewhere a school of the sciences 
of Life, whenee should come forth, not 
politicians, and Sophists, but Initiates; 
true mothers and pure Heroes,— 
ZEschylos, whose affirmation is not with- 
out weight, and who was himself an initiate, 
tells us in his Eumenides, that this Temple 
was first consecrated to Gea, the Earth; 
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Then to Themis, Justice, then to Phoebe, 
(the interceding moon), and finally to 
Apollo, the Solar God, and in Temple 
symbolism, each of these names represents 
a long period of Time, just as Dionysos 
signified the Divine Spirit, in the evolu- 
tion of the Universe, and Apollo the mani- 
festation thereof to mankind on earth, or 
as Bacchus reigned over the mysteries of 
the Beyond, and Apollo over the world. of 
the living. 

Thus we find in Apollo, the Solar Logos ; 
the Universal Word, the Mighty Mediator ; 
One with Vishnu of the Hindus, Mithras 
of the Persians, and Horus of the Egyp- 
tians; as Æschylos says,—‘Apollo goes to 
Delphi, and pierces with his arrows a 
monstrous Serpent, which was ravaging 
and laying waste the land, He purified 
the country and established His Temple. 
The Serpent symbolized at once, the fatal 
circle of Life, and the evil resulting there- 
from. Yet from this Life, once under- 
stood and overcome by the purified Will, 
springs forth knowledge. 

The slayer of the Serpent is the Initiate, 
who pierces nature by Science, tames it to 
His Will, and breaks the Karmic circle of 
the flesh, and mounts aloft, in Spiritual 
Splendour. 

Pythagoras, like the Aryans, directed 
worship towards the Source of Light, Heat, 
and Life, but rose from the phenomenon 
to the Cause behind this Sensible Fire, this 
visible Light, and perceiving an Intelligible 
Light, and an Immaterial Fire, fell in line 
with the most ancient Mythologies. So in 
Genesis, the Elohim said, “Let there be 
Light”, and there was Light. 

And as the creation of this Light pre- 
cedes that of the Sun and Stars, it means 
that in the order of Cosmogony and Prin- 
ciples, the Intelligence precedes the ma- 
terial Light. 

This Intelligible Light was well demon- 
strated by Reichenbach, who experimented 
extensively; He found that subjects of 
very sensitive nerve-fibre, when placed in 
a very dark room, in front of a magnet, 
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saw at its two ends, strong rays of Red, 
Yellow and Blue Light, which sometimes 
vibrated with an undulatory movement. 

He continued his experiments with all 
kinds of bodies, especially with crystals; 
Luminous emanations were seen by his 
sensitive subjects around all these bodies, 

Round the heads of men, placed in the 
dark room, they saw white rays, and from 
their fingers issued small flames, while 
pure astral Light appears only in a condi- 
tion of lofty ecstasy, though it is polarized 
in all bodies; While it plays diverse roles 
in electricity, in terrestrial and animal 
magnetism; but see his work on “Re- 
searches in Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light, Crystallization and Chemical attrac. 
tion. Translated by Gregory, London, 
1850”, 

Condensed in enormous masses in the 
atmosphere, she produces electrical phe- 
nomena, while absorbed by the earth she 
circulates in magnetic currents. Subtilized 
in the nervous system of the animal she 
transmits her will to the limb, and her 
sensations to the brain. 


It serves as substance in the astral forms 
of living organisms, and as body for the 
soul, and as the Shekinah or body of Light, 
which the Spirit is ever weaving for itself. 

Thus the astral Light, being the matter 
of the Archetypal world and the basis of 
the Formative World, (Yetziratic) we 
begin to understand the meaning of the 
Veil of Isis and the Mantle of Cybele, into 
which all beings and things are woven. 

There are many volumes written on this 
astral Light and its phenomena, of which 
I will mention—Letters on Animal Mag 
netism, by Wm. Gregory, London, 1850. 
One on Mysticism of the Mind; by Von 
Maximilian Perty, Leipzig, 1872; also one 

-on Magnetism by Dupotet; one by Deleuze, 
and another by Justinus Kerner. There 
ig too, some fine investigation by Schelling. 
But, perhaps the “Philosophie der Mystik” 
by Charles Du Prel (1886) is the best 
He says,—‘The sphere of soul far sur- 
passes that of consciousness” and conse- 
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quently there is a latent Ego in us; This 


latent ego, which manifests itself in sleep’ 


and dreams, is the real Ego, super-terres- 
trial and transcendant, (possibly the super- 
conscious mind) whose existence precedes 
our terrestrial ego, which is bound to the 
body. 

The terrestrial ego is perishable but the 
transcendent is immortal. And this is 
what St. Paul referred to when he said— 
“The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body so- that it be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body”. 

So, if we analyse and tabulate these 
states and faculties, checking up as we go, 
we find a very wide field, commencing 


on the lower plane, with suggestion, | 


thought reading, and distant vision, which 


-alone prove the existence of the soul, and 


transport us above the plane of the physical 


universe without making us leave it al- . 


together. 


Clairvoyance, however, has infinite 
varieties, and a scale of different states far 
wider than that of the waking conscious- 


ness, and in proportion as the seale is 


mounted, the phenomena become rarer and 
more extraordinary. “Retrospection” is 
the vision of the past, “Divination” is the 
problematic vision of the future by intro 
spection of thought, or by the occult influ- 
ence of Superior Spirits, who can unfold 
the future to the vision of the soul. And 


finally “Extasy”, which is the vision of. 


the Spiritual world, where the Spirits 
(good or evil) appear in form to the seer, 
and communicate with him. So perhapa, 
we may. look to the seience of the future 
with hope, and say with Ifomer “that 


-through the gate of sleep and dreams” shall 


we divine, Psyche, banished from our 
civilized life, and weeping in silence 
beneath her veil, regain possession of her 
altars. Of course, we must always care- 
fully discriminate between hallucination 
and real vision, not to reject or accept 


.. facts because we do not understand them, 


but investigate from the point of view of 


well ascertained laws, and prove all things, 


holding fast to that which is true. If 
clairvoyance is'a faculty of the soul, we 
have a firm foundation for the divinations 
which have been practised in Temples of 
old, under fixed principles, while the 
study of comparative religions and esoteric 
traditions shows that these principles were 
and are, the same everywhere, though their 
application may have varied infinitely. 
Their great corruption, which caused the 
worst abuses, is what has discredited these 
divine ‘sciences, because, their glorious 
manifestations are possible only in beings 
of exceptional purity on all planes. 

It was at Croton, in the Gulf of Taren- 
tum, Southern Italy, that Pythagoras 
founded his school. He approached the 
Senate, who asked him to explain his con- 
duct, and the means he was making use of 
to master the minds of the citizens; this 
gave the Master his chance to develop his 
ideas on education, and demonstrate that, 
far from threatening with ruin the Dorie 
constitntion of Croton, they only strength- 


ened it the more; and he then proposed 


that they should found an Institute for him- 
self and his disciples. That those that 
already deserved the name of Master, 
might serve as teachers of physical, psychic 
and religious sciences. That young men 
should be admitted to the lessons of the 
Masters, and to the different grades of 
initiation, according to their intelligence 
or earnestness in study, under the control 
of the head of the Order. 

.At the beginning, they must submit to 
the rules of the Order and common life. 
and spend the whole day in the Institute 
under the Master’s supervision. There 
would be a section for’ women, along a 
parallel initiation, though different, and 
more adapted to their sex. (Schure, p. 67.). 

Thus sprang into being the Pythagorean 
Institute, the plan being adopted with great 
enthisiasm. It became a college of educa- 
. tion, dn academy of sciences, and a model 
city, under the control of a great Initiate. 

The white building of this institute was 
situated on a hill, surrounded by olive and 
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cypress treés; the porticoes and gardens 
and gymnasiums could be distinctly seen 
on approaching’ from below, with the 
Temple of the Muses and its circular colon- 
nade showing above the two wings of the 
main buildings. 

The presiding Deities of this Temple 
were, Ceres, the Goddess of the Earth and 


fecundity, and the same symbolically as ` 


Isis of Egypt, and Apollo the Sun-God, of 
the Heavens, and syuonymous with the 
Egyptian Osiris. 

Pythagoras married, late in life, one, 
Theano, daughter of Brontanos, of Croton. 
They had two sons, Arimnostes and 
Telanges; and a daughter, Damo, all of 
whom became initiates. 

The manner of his death was, as near 
as we can ascertain, though not altogether 
certain, this; It appears that one evening, 
when some forty of the principle members 
of the Order had assembled, in the abode of 
one Milon, the tribune; Cylon, whose posi- 
tion I have been unable to ascertain, but 
who it appears was refused admission to 
the Order, as he had failed in some of his 
preliminary tests, and was in consequence 
always in opposition to the Master; col- 
lected his followers and surrounded the 
house. The members barricaded them- 
selves in, but the followers of Cylon set 
fire to.the house, which was consumed, 
and thirty-eight of the very first of the 
disciples perished, either in the flames, or 
at the hands of the people; Two only 
escaped, Archippus and Lysis. . 

Thus died this divine man, whose effort 
it had beer to instil his own wisdom into 
human rule and government. But as H. 
P. B. says,—“Where do we find in history, 
that Messenger, grand or humble, Initiate 
or Neophyte, who, when he is made the 
bearer of some hitherto concealed truth or 
truths, was not crucified, and rent to 
shreds by the “dogs” of Envy, malice and 
ignorancé, ete. , “Such is the terrible 
ocenlt law”. But another, Master has said, 
“That which is sown is not quickened ex- 
cept "ft dié’!'also from Egypt we have, 
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speaking of the setting Sun, “So surely as 
He sets today, so surely shall He arise and 
pursue his triumphant course tomorrow”. 
I am hoping to continue this paper short- 
ly, when I shall make an attempt to accom- 
pany the Novice in thought, into the In- 
stitute, and follow him step by step, so far 
as our Spiritual faculties will permit us. 
“Teh Dien” 
Nov. 4, 1928. 


KNOWING 


Summary of lecture before the Theosophi- 
eal Society, Montreal, Saturday even- 
ing, April 20, 1929, by Fletcher Ruark 


We live in a world of manifestation 
which is in essence a world of unreality. 
For the most part we live in a world of 
appearance. Our commonly accepted 
knowledge is simply appearance informa- 
tion. But to the extent that we are able 
to know a thing self consciously just to 
that extent are we put in touch with the 
source of all knowing; what formerly 
appeared to us as duality now demonstrates 
itself as unity or reality. 

Simply to possess knowledge or inform- 
ation or to accumulate facts about a subject 
is quite a different thing from the ability 
to use the faculty of knowing, which is a 
partial conquest of truth. Jn order to 
attain to all truth the soul must first 
descend into all falsity. We all possess 
these powers in latency. The test of the 
value of any possession or any ability is its 
power to purify and ennoble the life. Life 
itself possesses no qualities of its own. It 
acquires them through use and function. 

In order to practice the faculty of know- 
ing we must detach ourselves from the cur- 
rent of events, otherwise we cannot escape 
appearance or duality. If creator (the 
man) and creature (that which he repro- 
duces in his consciousness) are opposing 
each other in thinking, then man’s environ- 
ment will eventually subdue the soul or 
that which is to lift him out of the mire of 
selfishness. To work out this - condition 
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here and now requires relaxation and de- 
tachment, but this does not mean cutting 
oneself off from the world or from one’s 
fellows. Actually we can only know in 
reality that which we can and are willing 
to endow with a part of our higher and 
nobler self in order to blend, as it were, 
the best in our nature with the source from 
which that higher nature springs. In a 
word, we ourselves have to become in fact 
one with the object of our investigation; 
we must bestow upon it an adoration or 
affection for truth, valuing truth above 
all else, then truth will be born for us and 
will lead us into harmony. 

To know the world about us we must 
first know ourselves, though the two acts 
are interdependent and in the final enalysis 
really blend into one single act. To know 
is not simply to think though thinking is 
necessarily involved in knowing. While 
the process called thinking is but the 
shadow or appearance, as it were, of know- 
ing, still it is one of the steps or approaches 
to knowing and therefore must not be 
despised. Before we may enjoy and be 
at home on the plane of knowing we must 
first have earned the right by having put 
to the best use the experience gleaned from 
our life on the lower rungs of tha ladder. 
No one may be exalted to something higher 
unless and until he shall have passed satis- 
factory examination as to his actions’ while 
functioning on the lower level. If we sell 
our birthright then we cannot have the 
father’s blessing. In thought as in life, 


greater nobility may be reached only 


through noble acts. 

While thinking is a very complicated 
process, knowing on the other hand is not 
complicated at all. Thinking is concen- 
trating on a particular subject or phase of 
that subject, while knowing is like per- 
ceiving all aspects of the subject at a 
glance, or like having in the vision not 
only the beginning but the end of a journey 
at one and the same time. Knowing brings 
us into the realization that the success or 
failure of life is in our hands. To know is 
to. dwell in harmony. 
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Thinking involves not only the physical 


- brain but also the etheric brain, the 


emotional nature and the mind. As egos 
we function in the region of abstract 
thought which is within our own auras. 


‘ Here we observe the outer world through 


what we call our senses. From the images 
thus created are born our conclusions or 
ideas. We project the idea through the 
mind in the region of concrete thought 
where it takes shape as a thought form. 
The emotional nature clothes this thought 
form with something of its own nature 
which gives it added life. The thought 
form is then able to act upon the etheric 
brain and it sends the vital force through 
the brain centres and nerves to the volun- 
tary muscles which produce action. 
Thought, it will be seen, is the mainspring 
of all activity. Knowing is the coming 
into harmony with the truth concerning 
that activity. Ordinary thinking is to 
knowing as the alphabet is to learning. 
We no longer have to use the alphabet con- 
sciously; we have graduated from it. 

The three essentials for the expression 
of an individual ego are: 

‘Upright walk to receive the currents 
from the sun; 

‘Upright larynx to be capable of speech ; 

Warm red blood. - 

Man’s universe ig conterminous with 
himself. The boundaries of a thing depend 
upon our ability to comprehend it. We can 
only know what we can reproduce in our 
consciousness. To learn the secrets of 
nature it is necessary to improve and there- 
fore ennoble the investigator himself rather 
than simply- to invent instruments, though 
these evidently have their place. The pur- 
pose of life in our world is the proper use 
of faculty. All progress made by man is 
gained at the cost of some previously- 
possessed faculty, which faculty, however, 
is later regained in a higher form. When 
the virgin spirit (which was to become 
man) started on its mission it possessed 
all-consciousness, but only through experi- 
ence may it attain unto self-consciousness. 
Just as involution was necessary for man- 
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in-the-making to know himself, so evolu- 
tion is necessary for man to attain to soul- 
power, creative mind and self-conscious- 
ness. 

Man built the brain at the expense of 
the temporary loss of the power to bring 


forth offapring from himself alone. He - 


obtained mind but became subject to diffi- 
culties, sorrow and pain, incident to the 
perpetuation of the race. His reasoning 
power was bought at the cost of the tempor- 
ary loss of his spiritual insight. But in the 
process of evolution these faculties which 
were temporarily lost will be restored and 
in addition he will have attained unto self- 
consciousness, rationality and freedom of 
will. 

When the heart shall have caught. up 
(consciously) with the mind, this union 
will bring us into consciousness of reality, 
which is knowing. Man’s ultimate goal and 
ideal is to set up in his own consciousness 
a kingdom in tune with universal harmony. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which arè abso- 
Jute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of apeech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whosee 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
ns, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but ia perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths. which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with. 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEEDS OF THE SOCIETY 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist:—As an 
English Theosophist may I congratulate 
you on your fine and outspoken magazine. 
You do not sit on the fence. England is 
in the deplorable position of no longer 
possessing a magazine of her own, 80 I am 
writing to you. In the November number 
of the Canadian Theosophist there ia an 
excellent article or letter by Harold Spicer, 
Secretary of Edmonton Lodge where he 
makes clear that in his opinion true Theos- 
ophy is being lost sight of, and there is a 
lack of enthusiasm among members. These 
statements seem true to me and I am in 
agreement with them. The trouble is that 
the original books are not studied. They 
are said to be (a) too difficult. “Read the 
modern books ; they are explanatory and 
much easier” we are told so often. (b) 
out of date in some ways (!) At that rate, 
the sayings of Jesus are hopelessly out of 
date, for they are nearly 2000 years old. 
Compare the original Theosophical works 
with some of the modern ones. This has 
already been done by many scholars and 
students and they all come to the same 
conclusions i.e. that the teachings do not 
tally. Why? They cannot both be right. 
The original works, e.g. Secret Doctrine, 
Isis Unveiled, Key to Theosophy and The 
Voice, to mention the chief ones, are the 
direet production of. H.P.B. and the 
Masters themselves, and they do not con- 
tradict themselves or change the teachings 


-from year to year. Many modern writers 


produce books based on their personal and 
(possibly) incomplete understanding of the 
original works without which they would 
have known nothing. The verdict is not 
in favour of many modern books. There- 


fore it becomes necessary to study the 

original works, and, if possible, in an un- 

sophisticated edition, in order to learn the 
fundamental principles of Theosophy. 

i Then again, the Society in general seems 

to be swamped out with side-shows, all 
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very -attractive and entertaining for the 
persorial side of one’s nature. These side 


shows are not of much use unless they form: 


a true expression of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Theosophy. But these funda- 
mental principles require much effort and 
study, which usually appear to be lacking. 
Prove this by meeting some of the people 
concerned. 

It is an outrage that the 1..C.C. and the 
Order of the Star were ever allowed to have 
such a foothold within the Society, and to 
be very often identified with the T.S. and 
with Theosophy in the minds of the general 
publie. And & propos “Neo-Theosophy” 
perhaps it is not generally known that when 
the Prince of Wales was in India he was 
presented with a copy of Leadbeater’s 
“Man” as a representative book on The- 
osophy ! 

. These two movements, the LC. C. and 
the: Star, have evidently been foisted by 
fanatical and determined people who obvi- 
ously cannot understand or practise the 
true Theosophical principles, because these 
two bodies directly contradict the very 
fundamental principles of Theosophy. The 
sun cannot radiate both light-and darkness. 
That they exist as they do within the T.S. 
is the bad Karma of the Society, and fully 
illustrates the lethargy of the majority of 
members. It will require united and sus- 
tained efforts to modify and ultimately 


remove the far-reaching effects of thie bad l 


Karma. 


An excellent.. antidce is to study the 
original teachings wholeheartedly. First 
there must be theoretical. study, plain 
grind and getting hold of facts. If this is 
done sincerely an interior change is 
wrought in the student. for the effort to 
understand metaphysical and spiritual 
problems develops those very faculties re- 
aquired.to solve them. Concentration on 
Theosophica] principles also has the result 
of making the student forget himself, and 
forget bothering abont his own personal 
development. When he thus forgets him- 
self he begins to improve and change for 
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.. true Theosophists. 


at 
" the better, so that he may become a small 
but growing centre of Light. which will 
attract people to him, without his running 
after them. He may now be of some use 
.to his fellow students. “To live to benefit 
mankind is the first step; to practise the 
six glorious virtues is the second” (Voice 
of the Silence}. Controversies and argu- 
ments which are bound to arise in group or 
Lodge study, broaden the mental outlook, 
develop humour, self-control and the right 
kind of toleration. These virtues are 
. always needed everywhere. 


There is beginning to be a Renaissance 
within the T.8. Small isolated groups 
and individual members are popping up 
their heads and breathing fresh air. They 
are beginning to study the Secret Doctrine, 
and are sending round leaflets to other 
Lodges, which, we hope, are read before 
‘being consigned to the wastepaper basket. 
Some members, unfortunately, become 
“fed-up” and leave the Society. This is a 
pity, because if only Theosophy came 
really first and before their personal feel- 
ings, then they would stay and do their 
' best where it is most needed—in the 
Society itself. Some say “Back to Blav- 
atsky”. Staunch Theosophists have never 
left her and the Teaching—-others have 
never yet met it and need to do so. There 
is an urgent need for amalgamation of all 
If Theosophy zs the 
-most vital thing for them, then they should 
not be afraid to say so. The first step is 
not to tramp round on a campaign for up- 
rooting pseudo-Theosophy, but to band to- 
gether, and to do some constructive real- 
Theosophy propaganda. The other will 
follow in time of its own accord. | 


_ Finally, I wish publicly to voice a com- 
plaint levelled at the H. Q. of the whole 
T.S. Individual memhers appear to be 


kept isolated and completely ignorant of - 


the Society’s affairs; eg. There was an 
important Convention held at Chicago in 
July this year. These Conventions are 
only held once in so often, arid are surely 
of great interest and importance, being at- 


é 
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tended by Delegates from all over the 
world. The English F.T.S. have received 
no official verbatim report, and have not 
(yet) been told that they are likely to re- 
ceive one. The only news they received 
consisted of a brief, informal and personal 
account by a Bishop of the L.C.C. in 
November News and Notes. In November, 
three months later. Suppose any members 
wished to ask questions, make proposals or 
resolutions to be brought up at the Council 
Meeting at Adyar in December, at which 
the Chicago Convention affairs will be 
dealt with, it is too late to do so, unless 
their statement can be worded at a 
moment’s notice and posted by Air Mail. 
This state of affairs is surely out of order, 
is certainly unbusinesslike, and (I might 
add uncharitably) it even looks faintly 
suspicious. Have other Sections of the 
Society been left in the same predicament ? 

Whether my letter is published or not, I 


trust that Officers of the Canadian Section . 


will enquire into my complaint voiced in 
the last paragraph if any enquiry is needed. 


English F.T.S. 
London, England, 
Dec. 2, 1929, 


BUDDHISM AND BRAHMANISM 


Editor Canadian Theosophist :—During 
the past few weeks it has been brought 
forcibly before my notice that there is a 
great difference between Brahmanism and 
the teachings of the Buddha, and that it 
might be well to bring this before the 
students of Theosophy, since it appears to 
me that this has been the stumbling block 
in the T, S. for many years, chiefly, I 
think on account of Mrs, Besant accepting 
the Brahmanical ideas instead of the 
purest Buddhism which was presented to 
the world by the Mahatmas, through their 
messenger H.P.B. It should not be for- 
gotten that the two Masters of whom we 
know most are Buddhists, and as they gave 
out Theosophy to the Occidental world in 
1875, and since, then our philosophy must 
be pure Buddhism, which was presented 
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to India by the Buddha in an endeavour to 
free his countrymen from the chains of 
priestly Brahmanism, India having been 
priest-ridden for many hundreds of years. 
Brahmanism is a religion of priesteraft, 
rituals and dogmas, it holds its adherents 
in chains of fear somewhat similar to 
certain branches. of Christianity, so is 
therefore very different from Theosophical 
ideals, it is not the teachings of the Masters 
whom we have to thank for Theosophy in 
this century, 1875 to 1975. Theosophy 
teaches that there is no extra-cosmic deity 
or deities, no God standing outside who 
can help us in our struggle after Truth, the 
redemptive power lies in man himself, in 
man are infinite potentialities, which he 
nust needs awaken. through his own in- 
dividual efforts if he is ever to realize any 
degree. of Truth. The T.S. went off the 
track by introducing a religion, filled with 
rituals and dogmas, by teaching the coming 
of a new world teacher, someone to worship 
and look to for guidance, instead of pro- 
claiming the age-old truth that man is his’ 
own redeemer and nobody else, and that 
within himself lies untold possibilities 
waiting to be awakened. There is a pretty 
safe key which may be applied by the 
Truth-seeker in. his search, and that is,— 
Truth is always impersonal, never of a 
personal nature, and to the extent that an 
appeal offers a personal reward just to that 
extent is to error; if this key is closely fol- 
lowed it is sure -to prevent the sincere 
student from making many mistakes. Truth 
will always be found to be reasonable, 
perhaps super-reasonable, but never un- 
reasonable, also Truth can be brought be- 
fore the most critical tribunal, it will 
withstand the most severe criticiam and 
come out unscathed; this is a test which 
ean be relied upon, always. 


It might be opportune to quote here | 


from page 461 of the “Mahatma Letters”, 
the words of one of the Masters himself :— 

Tt is useless for a member to 
argue UT am one of a pure life, T ama 
teetotaller and an abstainer from meat and 
vice, all my aspirations are for good; and 
he, at the same time, building by his acts 
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and deeds an impassable barrier on the 
road between himself and us. What have 
we, the disciples of the true arhats, of 
esoteric Buddhism and of the Sang-pyas to 
do with the Shasters and orthodox Brah- 
manism? There are one hundred of 
thousand of fakirs, sann-yasis and Saddhua 
leading the most pure lives, and yet being 
as they are, on the path of error, never 
having had an opportunity to meet, see or 
even hear of us, Their forefathers having 
driven away the followers of the only true 
philosophy on earth from India and now, 
it is not for the latter to come to them but 
for them to come to us if they want us. 
Which of thein is ready to become a Bud- 
dhist, a nastika as they call us. None?” 
Without quoting it at length I would 
suggest reading page 58.of the Mahatma 
Letters, which will throw some further 
valuable light on this subject of the dif- 
ference between Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism. 
Buddhism, hence Theosophy is the truest 
teaching on earth, Brahmanism is priest- 
craft. dogmatism and ritualism. Between 
Truth and error the choice must be made. - 
Stanley Pratt. 
Golden Gate Lodge, 
San Franciseo, Nov. 18, 1929. 


MR. PRYSE AND “THE VOICE.” 


Editor Canadian Theosophist:—Once e 
more Mr. J. M. Pryse is pursuing his 
self-appointed task of criticizing, revizing 
and correcting the work of H. P. Blav- 
atsky. 

It is only a little over a year ago, (C. T. 
July 1928) that Mr. Pryse accused H.P.B. 

of including “fallacious teachings” and 
“nessimistic tenets’ in her mystical work 
“The Voice of the Silence”. 

In 1897, speaking of Mrs. Besant’s 
criticism of H.P.B.’s books, and of her 
apparent reluctance to edit them, Mr. 
Pryse said: “What a wealth of esoteric lore 
we have missed through Mrs. Besant’s lit- 
erary delicacy !” 

It is very evident from the latest series 
of articles from the pen of Mr. Pryse, at 
present running through the “Canadian 


ao 


+ Theosophist” that we are to miss nothing 

‘through hts delicacy, either literary or 
other, for once again he proceeds to tear to 
pieces the above mentioned work, and to 
arouse suspicion as to the veracity of its 
author. l 

Ìn the current number of the C. T. page 
259, he states that “in the preface (to the 
Voice) H.P.B. frankly makes the inclusive 
statement that the text of the Voice is 
made up of a ‘judicious selection’ from 
various Eastern treatises”. 

Frankly, H.P.B. makes no such state- 
ment, and nowhere in the Preface does she 
give this impression. In the paragraph 
where she speaks of a “judicious selection” 
ehe said it is to be made from “those 
treatises”, there igs no mention of “Eastern 
creatises” ; and the words “those treatises” 
refer most unmistakably to a previous par- 
agraph where she speaks of the Book of 
the Golden Precepts as containing “about 
ninety distinct little treatises”. 

Why does Mr. Pryse not finish the quot- 
ation and show why a selection had to be 
made from those treatises? The reason for 
the selection lies in the following words: 
“Nor could they be all translated and given 
to a world too selfish and too much attached 
to objects of sense to be in any way pre- 
pared to receive such exalted ethics in the 
eight spirit.” 

In his earlier article on “The Voice of 
the Silence” (C. T. July 1928), Mr. Pryse 
eschews the Doctrine of Compassion as 
being incompatible with the 
Karma. It is rather significant that the 
above portion of the paragraph just quoted 
and which he deliberately omits, should 
_ also sound the note of unselfishness. Why 
invent explanations when H. P. B. has 
given her own? 

On the same page Mr. Pryse also has 
the following: “It is clearly evident and 
undeniable that the passages here (in his 
article) quoted from the Votce were taken 
from the Upanishad. . . . no direct credit 
_is given for the quotation. . . . she (H. P. 
B.) does not designate the particular source 
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of any of the quotations included in the . 


collection, nor even distinguishes from the 
rest those taken from the Book of the 
tolden Precepts’. However, Mr. Pryse 
kindly exonerates H.P.B. from the charge 
of plagiarism. 

Apart from H.P.B.’s statement'on the 
title page as to the source of the Voice 
being the Book of the Golden Precepts, 
students need only read: the Pretace care- 
fully for themselves to see how deliberately 
misleading My. Pryse’s statements are. 

Regarding the accusation that H.P.B. 
has given quotations from the Upar ishads 
in the Voice, without acknowledgement. 
we have only to turn to the Preface once 


more to find this statement: “the maxims - 


and ideas (of the Book of the Golden Pre- 
cepts) however noble and original are 
often found under different forms in 
Sanskrit works, such as Dyaneshwari. . . 

and again in certain Upanishads”. Surely 


for the unprejudiced comment is unneces- 


sary. 

One sometimes wonders, was it an innate 
modesty which prevented Mr. Pryse w-it- 
ing “The Voice of the Silence” himsel‘, in 
the first place ? 

Edith Fielding, 

206 East 27th St., 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

November 25th, 1929. 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—in Mr. 
James Morgan Pryse’s “Study of the Voice 
of the Silence” the following passage 
occurs on page 293: “The second is called 
the Path of Woe’, which ‘leads the Arhan 


to mental woe unspeakable, woe for the ` 


living Dead, and helpless pity for the man 
of karmic sorrow.’ The word ‘helpless’ 
turns this passage from pathos into pathos. 
The stupendous self-sacrifice is made to 
small purpose;..... ” I should have 
thought it obvious that the helplessness is 
in regard to karmic sorrow that must be 
borne by the men who have engendered it 
but not to mankind in general who can be 
helped to gain wisdom and so avoid making 
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more karmic sorrow. Mr. Pryse goes on 
to say: “A Buddha is a man who has be- 
come one with his inner God, his Divine 
Monad. It follows, therefore, either that 
the Pratyeka, who in his ‘spiritual selfish- 
ness’, cares nothing for the woes of others, 
is a theological scarecrow, or that the God 
within him is selfish and callous,” Mr. 
Pryse seems to forget that a Pratyeka 
Buddha is not a Buddha—any more than 
a false Prophet is a Prophet, or a false 
diamond a diamond—and that the term 
-pratyeka entirely precludes the idea that 
such a “Buddha” could have become one 
with his inner God. The teaching that 


very high states of consciousness can be | 


reached through “high intellectual de- 
velopment with no true spirituality (The- 
osophical Glossary, page 248) is of great 
importance as a warning that concentration 
on the cultivation of intellect at expense of 
aspiration towards wisdom will result in 
profound egoism. 

Mr. Pryse should remember that what 
may seem an absurdity to one student may 
seem perfectly reasonable to another and at 
the same time the two students be equally 
intelligent, open-minded, free from preju- 
dice and desirous to find truth for truth’s 
sake. 

Moreover, it does’ not follow that be- 
cause & student defends the statements of 
an author against what he considers to be 
erroneous and disparaging conceptions of 
their meaning or implications that he must 
necessarily deem the work of the author to 
be “inspired” or the author to be “in- 
fallible”. 

W. B. Pease, 

2840 Cadboro Bay Rd., l 

Victoria, B.C. 


INTER-LODGE DISCUSSION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — Mr. 
Spicer’s letter in your November issue is 
a clear call to arms! 

`- He voices something already working in 
the -minds of certain of ua—a plea for 
concerted action in the Canadian Section 
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with regard to the work inaugurated by 
Mr. Clark—the re-presentation in the T. 
S. of the great Aryan Philosophy. 

With Mr. Clark’s lucid exposition of the 
situation in your September number, and 
Mr. Spicer’s practical suggestion of getting 
to grips with it, the way seems open for 
something definite, and we propose: 

1. That our first step be to clarify our 
minds on the great Principles to which we 
are committing ourselves; 

2. That a general correspondence be set 
on foot in the Canadian Section to take the 
form of an interchange of discussions on 
vital subjects between all lodges. 

E. Hedley. 

Vancouver, Dee. 9. 1929, 
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However often the true nature of the 
occult training bas been stated and ex- 
plained, few Western students seem to 
realize how searching and inexorable are 
the tests which a candidate must pass 
before power is entrusted to his hands. 
Esoteric philosophy, the occult hygiene of 


- mind and body, the unlearning of false 


beliefs, and the acquisition of true habits 
of thought, are more than sufficient for a 
student during his period of probation, 
and those who rashly pledge themselves in 
the expectation of acquiring forthwith 
“magie powers,” will meet only with dis- 
appointment and certain failure.—Lucifer, 
December, 1888. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ABOUT H. P. B. 

Unpublished Letters of H. P. B., edited by 
Prof. E. R. Corson, to whom they were 
written during his residence at 
Cornell University, Postpaid ......$8.25 

Fragments from the Teachings of H. P. B., 
compiled by H. Burford Pratt. These 
extracts are arranged as an outline of 
study of Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine. Postpaid ........$1.60 

My ‘‘Suggeations for Reading’? sent on reqsi 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave, Toronto (6) 
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THE EXILE OF THE SOUL. 


By ZADOK . 
Vill. THE ETHICAL PROBLEM ~ 
(Continued from Page 282.) 


We get our, word “ethics” (through the 
Latin ethicus) from the Greek ethtkos, 
that which pertains to ethos, character. 
With the Greeks the word ethos had other 
connotations, It meant custom, usage, 
native habit, and in its original sense con- 


tained also the idea of an accustomed seat. 


or place, a habitat, or primal abode. 

As a branch of philosophy ethics con- 
cerns itself with the meaning and scope of 
the words “good” and “bad”, “right and 
wrong”, as applied to character and to 
conduct. The first ppase of its enquiry 
is descriptive. It endeavours to classify 
thoughts, moods, and actions according to 
In its second 
phase it determines, if possible, whether 
the common ideas of goodness and badness 
aud right and wrong reveal any absolute 
standards of action, or point to any cosmic 


S laws that govern the issues of conduct. 


After many centuries during which 


_ ethics had been looked upon as purely phil- 


osophical in its subject matter and method, 
enthusiastic scientists of the nineteenth 
century made an effort to bring it into the 
fashionable field of positive science, but 
without notable success. 

` It should have been evident to the 
biologists who made the effort that it must 
end in failure. It inevitably ends in a 
ring-around-a-rosy. A science is necessar- 


ily experimental. Since the results of 
right and wrong action could be under- 
stood only by the experimenter and in his 
own person—to anyone else or in anyone 
else they would be mere opinion—he must 
be, therefore, not only his own laboratory 
but also his own judge of results, and he 
must judge by means of liis ethical judg- 
ment which is the subject of his experi- 
ment. 

Worse than this for practical purposes, 
it is the great defect of all attempts at 
ethical experiment that the observable con- 
sequences of actions are too far removed 
from their causes in point of time. Indeed 
the cycle of most important moral opera- 
tions does not fall within a single lifetime.. 
This makes a positive science of ethies 
quite impossiblé for a materialist: or a 
theologian. If the experimenter is a ma- 
terialist he can have no assurance that the 
results will show at all before the sou! that 
produced the causes is resolved again into 
the life. force from which it came. The 
fesults of most of his experiments must 
therefore be lost entirely or must be seen 
in physical descendants, in which case the 
whole problem is transferred to the field 


. of heredity. An action that will only have 
its effect in a man’s remote descendant is. 


not a matter of active ethical interest, es- 
pecially if he does not expect to have a 


' True—aletheia, the 
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déscendant. If the experimenter has a 
predisposition for Christian dogma he is 
in an equally bad fix. The results of most 
experiments will only become evident in 
Heaven or Hell and will not be natural 
effects on the doer but merely effects mani- 
fested in the approval or annoyance of God. 


The only possible scientifie experimenter. 
in ethics would be the theosophist who be- 


lieves in reincarnation, and he would ex- 
pect the results to show in a subsequent 
life and would regard effects in this life as 
arising out of experimental conduct in 
previous ones. He would then have two 
eourses of procedure, one would be to set 
up @ cause and wait patiently for its result 


‘with the certainty that by the time he 


reached his result he would have mislaid 
his memoranda of the cause. The other 
would be to develop his memory of the 
specific causes in previous lives that have 
given rise to present results. As we shall 
see there is a simpler method. 

It is now generally agreed that ethies 
had better remain a branch of philosophy. 

Philosophy has been defined as “a 
process of reflection upon the presupposi- 
tions involved in unreflective thought”. In 
other words the philosopher turns his at- 
tention: upon himself to discover how and 
why his.mind does what it does and what 
are the elements he has all along carried 
in his mind without thinking of them. He 
does not deal. with new things but with old 


and previously unobserved things. He sets. 


his own percepts, concepts and processes in 
new lights and examines them. ‘He seeks 
merely to become more fully aware of him- 
self. 

In logic he examines the processes of 
reasoning. In epistemology he seeks a 
theory of knowledge, endeavouring to know 
how he knows and whence come his ideas. 
In metaphysics he examines his appre- 
hensions and his conceptions of space, 
cause, time, and substance. This is the 
enquiry into. what the Greeks called the 
unforgetable. In 
aesthetics he examines his ideas of the 


Beautiful—kaloa, excellence of form and 


motion as embodying interior spiritual ` 


function. . In ethics -he examines his ideas 
of the Good—agathon, that which is firm 
aid secure. 

lu its first stages ethics is not a phil- 
osophy at all. It deals with specifie prob- 
lems such as-any man might face in his 
daily life. “What would be just in this 
ease?” “What, in that case, would excuse 


‘one from responsibility?” The power to 


answer such questions is present with every 
Ego however little it may have been exer- 
eised. The. power grows with use. Pres- 
ently the first philosophical phases of the 
subject arise. ‘‘Why, given similar cases, 
should there be so great difference in the 
answers given by different men?” “Why 
should the answers vary at all?’ “Or, 
why, indeed, should men, having found an 
answer to a question proceed to do some- 
thing contrary to that which they have 
decided?” “Why should men, desirous 
of following a certain wrong line of con- 
duet justify their actions by casting doubt 
upon. the authority of the ethical judg- 
ment ?”? 

Thus, out, of its own contradictions and 
difficulties, arise ethies as a phìlosophy. 
After all it is natural that it- should so 
arise. Ethical philosophy is born of its 
own disabilities as certainly as a study of 
health is born of the fact of illness. 

All ethical systems belong broadly to 
two groups. There are those that main- 
tain that the intuitive power of judgment 
possessed by man is supreme, and a su- 
preme guide of conduct. The others main- 
tain, on-one ground or another, that man’s 
ethical judgment is not final but that there 
are othér and external considerations 
which mnst guide his actions. These ex- 
ternal standards vary. Herbert Spencer 
tried to erect standards on biological data 
and failed egregiously. Christian theo- 
logiane have tried to base standards on an 
imputed revelation of the dictates of a 
personal God. Various writers have tried 
to found systems based on what they claim 
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to be the universal acceptance of certain 
judgments, social, legal, or political. In 
view of the fact; however, that each of 
these systems is finally tested by the 
- aguthor’s own ethical judgment and is ad- 
dressed to the ethical judgment of those 
who read or study it, we are forced to con- 
elude at last that there is only one valid 
basis for ethics, that of the supreme power 
of the soul of man to decide between right 
and wrong, If a soul deciding for itself 
addresses to souls deciding for themselves 
a system of ethics which declares that souls 
do not decide for themselves, there is some- 
thing. wrong with the system. 

One of the great controversies in ethics 
has revolved around hedonism. The 
hedonist bases his contention that pleasure 
is the end of all human effort upon the 
universally experienced feeling that for a 
“good” to be good it must in some sense be 
“my good”, The anti-hedonist offers the 
fulfilment of duty as the true end of effort, 
` arguing that the pleasure of the individual 
ean never be complete in himself. 

A multitude of controversies have arisen 
also out of theology and the effort to place 
the ideas of an omniscient God above man’s 
interior judgment. The first fallacy of 
such an external standard for conduct lies 
in the fact that the ethical judgment is 


' itself superior to the idea of God. Man | 


has never been willing to worship a God 
who does not fulfil his moral requirements. 
God is therefore inferior to whatever it is 
in man that makes ethical judgments. The 
: folly of thinking of a God greater than the 
maker of Him has led to innumerable con- 
tradictions. The most noticeable in its 
effect on ethics has been that dispute to 
which T have referred before in these 


articles, the one about free will and pre- . 


destination. It is a dispute that never could 
arise in the realm of pure ethics at all 
because all the ideas of ethics have to do 
with free choice between right and wrong 
and the inalienable right of man to will 
his own destiny. It is only when theo- 
logians have managed to persuade men of 


the existence ‘of a personal deity who 
knows everything in advance that anyone 
will consider even for a moment, the soul 
as bound to a routine laid down in the 
mind-made God’s foreknowledge. 


The central problem of ethics, and the © 


one with which I am especially interested 
in this series of articles, is a mystical one. 
It is the problem of the nature of that 
mysterious quality in man that makes him 
the sole and final arbiter of his relation 
to earth, The primary manifestation of 
the quality is the operation of Will. The 
soul of man acts, it refrains from action. 
It approves, it disapproves. It judges. 
It may judge rightly or wrongly in any 
given case but it reserves, for some high 
reason it does not itself understand, the 
right to will and to judge. 

Emerson’s schoolboy with his book of 
history is in no awe of Napoleon or of 
Alexander. He arraigns them for every 
thought, word and deed, he praises, be con- 
demns serenely and without passion. He 
is their equal, not of this earth but of a 
higher world than this from which they all 
three have come. He is one soul apprats- 
ing another and deciding what he would 
do—nay, will do—in like case, trying 
them by a higher criterion than they or he 
can bring to actuality. So he judges all 
kings and saints and heroes. His’ judg- 


“ments of the event may be faulty, desires 


may disturb his calm; anger may sweep 
over him or a chill of fear; his understand- 
ing may limp but from his height he de- 
cides. He and they are beings superior to 
earth, walking about fitfully and dimly re- 
membering how Gods should walk. 

Plato, in common with all the great 
occult philosophers, found in this high 


assumption a demonstration of the state of © 


the soul prior to its original descent into 
the bondage of earth. Lest I be accused 


of twisting Plato’s doctrine to my needs 


let me offer 2 summary in the words of 
the late Dr. Henry Sidgwick: 

“'. . If the objects of abstract thought 
constitute the real world, of which this 
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world of individual things is but.a shadow, 
it. is plain that the highest, most real life 
must lie im the former region and not in 
the latter. It is in contemplating the ab- 
-gtract reality which concrete things ob- 
scurely exhibit, the type or ideal which 
they imperfectly imitate, that the true life 
of the mind in man must consist; and as 
man is most truly man in proportion as he 
is mind, the desire of one’s own good, 
which Plato, following Socrates, held to 
be permament and essential in every living | 
thing, becomes in its highest form the 
philosophical yearning for knowledge. This 
yearning, he held, springe—like more 
sensnal impulses—from a sense of want 
of something formerly possessed, of which 
there remains a latent memory in the soul, 
strong in its proportjon to its philosophic 
capacity; hence it is that in learning any 
abstract truth by scientific demonstration, 
we merely make explicit what we already 
know; we bring irto clear consciousness 
hidden memories of a state in which the 
soul looked upon Reality and Good face 
to face, before the lapse that imprisoned 
her in an alien body, and mingled her true 
nature with fleshly feelings and impulses,” 
Sidgwick. gives here the impression, 
frequent in modern philosophical writings, 
that Plato’s Reality and Good are the 
ultimate Reality and Good. It is evident 
from Plato himself and from the Neo- 
Platonists that they were only comparative 
and that they do not in any sense embrace 
the entire scale of knowledge, but only an 
octave above and beyond the. present octave 
of mind, namely, that subtle but none the 
less material plane the Eastern writers 
call Buddhi. It was the realm of the 
Chrestos in the Gnostic systems. This in- 
terior world which the sonl has lost, Plato 
and his followers regarded as one in which 


. Tated into a unity we once enjoyed but have 
lost owing to the delusions of earth. The 
reawakening of the soul of man is for 
Platonists, a return to that Unity. This 
is the One of Plotinos, and as I have al- 
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ready suggested, it is the One which 


Christian theologians disfigured into their ` 


ultimate and all-knowing God. 

Conceiving the race of men here upon 
earth as disintegrated and scattered frag- 
ments of that Unity, 
bound, each to the others, we have a clue 
to the truth about that other great crux 
of ethics—duty. This is the one which 
Kant called the greatest of mysteries. It 
is the ethical factor we saw the hedonist 
rejecting when he said, “That is not good 
which is not my good.” The exponent 
of duty is a believer, however dimly he 
may see it, in the lost Unity, and he says, 
“Good can only be our good.” , There can 
be no good which omits any of the exiled 
race. They must go through together. 

The concept of duty—that which one 
owes—is, then, a blurred recollection of 
the essential fact of existenca in the One. 
This is the only valid explanation of the 
constantly recurring intuition that can 
impel.a man to an act of sacrifice which 
he cannot justify by any process of mind. 
Hedoniam is of the mind; duty is a 
reminiseente of the lost world beyond 
mind, and mind has been called always 
the great slayer of the real. The concept 
of justice is an archetypal idea from that 
lost world, as are the concepts of love, 
philosophy, mathematics and the yearning 
for beauty. 

The differences biian the souls of 
men in this ‘world are not, therefore, to be 
explained as differences of development or 
as varying accretions of powers. They can 
only be explained as varying degrees of 
loss of divine self-consciousness. This is 
the only adequate explanation of the dif- 
ferences in the clarity of ethical judgment. 
Failure of judgment does not come of in- 
adequate development but of overclouding. 
The will to act, the arrogation of the right 
to decide are of the divine soul and are 
common to all men. The failure to judge 
wisely comes of the obscuring forces of an 
alien earth. 

(To be Continued.) 
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UPARADI 


“The excellent Cessation is the condi- 
tion of refusing to lean on external things.” 

Mohini M. Chatterji, translating the 
“Atmanatman Viveka,” gays: “Uparadi 
(Cessation) is the abstaining on principle 
from engaging in any of the acts and cer- 
emonies enjoined by the Shastras. Elabor- 
ating this in an article entitled ‘Qualifica- 
tions for Chelaship, published in The 
Theosophist many years ago, and reprinted 
in “A Guide to Theosophy,” (1887), 
Mohini said: “The third qualification, 
known by the Brahmins as ‘Uparati,’ is 
the renunciation of all formai religion and 
the power of contemplating objects without 
being in the least disturbed in the perform- 


‘ance of the great task one has set oneself. 


What is here expected of the aspirant for 


spiritual knowledge is that he should not 


allow his sympathies and usefulness to be 
narrowed by the domination of any particu- 
lar ecclesiastical system, and that his re 


nunciation of worldly objects should not: 


proceed merely from an eae to 
appreciate their value,” 
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GREAT QUESTIONS 


By ORLANDO J. SMITH 
(Continued from Page 326.) 


V. 


Fatalism & at War With Justice and 
Morality. 


Justice requires that man shall earn 
what he gets, and shall not get what he does 
not earn; that he shall reap as he sows, and 
not reap what another has sown; that he 
shall suffer for his own sin, and not for the 
sin of another. In one creature the Cre- 


‘ator has planted good. But this good the 


ereature has not earned. It was but the 
gift of Jehovah. In another creature the 
Creator has planted evil. This evil the 
creature has not earned. It was but the 
curse of Jehovah. 

The doctrine that ali men sinned in 
Adam is at war with justice. If we can 
assume that a creature can sin against the 
will of his Creator and Ruler, then Adam’s 
sin was his own, and he only could justly 
pay its penalty. But if man did sin in 
Adam, then man should pay the penalty. 
Hence the atonement, by which man’s re- 
sponsibility was shifted, is also at war with 
justice. 

The doctyine that salvation cannot be 
earned through a moral life alone, which 
has perplexed so many minds, now becomes 
plain. Man cannot, under the Creative 
hypothesis, be saved by his own merits, for 
he has none. His merits belong to his 
Maker, who gave them to him. His de- 
merits also belong to his Maker; and it 
may be said that the justice of this claim 
is crudely recognized in the granting of 
easy terms of salvation. Repentance and 
faith are the essential theological factors 
in salvation. Repentance is easy, and 
especially so to one in trouble. Faith is 
easy also to one who is taught that reason 
need not—indeed should not—enter into 
faith. 
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that we are, from our birth, 
‘merit or demerit of our own, either the 
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The churches—even those that still -re- 
tain the tenet of Predestination in their 
ereeds—have long really abandoned the 
attempt to reconcile the doctrine of Fatal- 
ism, or of the creation of man, with justice 


and morality. Such a reconciliation is for 


manifest reasons impossible. No system 
of morality can be built upon the theory 
and for no 


beneficiaries of God’s bounty or the vic- 
tims of his wrath. 

The church is now drifting rapidly, and 
for some centuries has been drifting, away 
from ita theological foundations. All of 
the real power in the church, in modern 
times at least, is due to its record as a 
teacher of morality and justice. To this 
record is alone due its hold upon the minds 
of men. For man loves justice; it is to his 
moral sense as the breath of life to his 
nostrils; and he will not knowingly coun- 
‘tenance that which runs counter to it. 


‘VII. 
Nature's Ways are Large Ways—the 


Universe Has Been and Will Be Forever, 


The whole theory of Creation—the cre- 
ation of the Universe, of the race of men, 
of the soul of man—is at variance with the 


- trend, deductions and demonstrations of 


modern science. 


Science has demonstrated that matter 
cannot be destroyed. 
other forces can change, but cannot anni- 
hilate, matter. Neither can matter. be 


. created ; it is eternal. 


Force, also, aa demonstrated by science, 
and all things in the Universe, by rational 


inference, are unereatable, indestructible, — 


eternal, 

There is no record, no evidence of any 
change in the laws of Nature. It is reason- 
able to assume that there never has been, 
and never can be, any change in these laws. 


- As they are, they have been and will be 


forever. . 


Fire, decay, and. 


Nature’s ways ‘are large ways. Her 
great forces could not have been set to work 
in some dim, far-off time, as an engine 
starts the wheels of a factory. 

Huxley, in “Essays Upon Some Con- 
troverted Questions,” says: “But science 


knows nothing of any stage in which the | 


Universe could be said, in other than a 
metaphorical and popular sense, to be 
formless or empty, or in any respect less 
the seat of law and order than it is now.’ 
Herbert Spencer closes an epitome of 
the cardinal principles of his philosophy 
with these words: “That which persists 
unchanging in quantity, but ever changing 
in form, under these sensible appearances 


which the Universe presents to us, trans- 


cends human knowledge and conception 
—is an unknown and unknowable power, 
which we are obliged to recognize as with- 
out limit in space and without beginning 
or end in time.” 

The Universe has been and will be for- 


ever. There never could have been a time. 


when there was Nothing, not even darkness 


- —for darkness is ‘something. The word 


Nothing expresses only a negation. It can 
have no place or habitation. Nowhere in 
the Universe can Nothing exist. 

The Universe had no beginning; and all 
speculations based on its Beginning or 
Creation fall, They are based on Nothing, 
and lead to Nowhere. 

It has been said that the thought of 
something without a beginning or an end is 
inconceivable. The circle is a line without 
a beginning or an end, Who can locate 
the beginning or the end of the equatorial 
line? 

. VIL 
‘There is in the Universe No Creation 
and No Annihilation. 


In this Universe there is nothing new;.- 


nothing has been created, nothing destroyed 
——and yet the law of the. Universe is trans- 
formation,’ unceasing change. No thing 
stands still for any second of time; not 
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even the granite rock. A globe-is formed 
> from the debris of space. 


It hardens and 
ripens until it can produce low forms of 
life, and these develop into higher forms. 
The globe, with the life upon it, reaches 
by slow processes its prime; and then 
descends gradually to barrenness and final 
disintegration, its dust going back to space. 

Nature does not have one law for large 
things, and a different law for small things. 
The law for the globe is of necessity the 
law for the lowest organism upon it, though 
one may last for a million years and the 
other for only a second of time. There is 
nothing new in the constitution of either 


_—nothing that did not exist before the in- 


cipience, and that would not survive the 
dissolution, of each. 
A Creation, in the basic sense of the 


word, would be the making of something 


out of nothing. A man cannot create a 


` house. He can only transform other things 


into a house. What we loosely ceall Crea- 
tion and Annihilation are really Trans 
formations. 

There is then in the Universe, no Cre- 
ation and no Annihilation. That which to 
our eyes is born anew is but old matter, 
old force, old thought, old spirit, old love, 
old hate, old honour, old degradation, in 
new forms, 

Nature has no contradictions. Her laws 
are harmonious. The Universe being im- 
mortal and eternal, all things in it, even 
the soul of man, must also be immortal and 
eternal. The flesh in which we see man 
must be but as a garment worn for a time. 
There must be a law of evolution for the 


- mind, character and soul, as well as for 


the physical body of man. . 

The soul of man has developed through 
evolution, and its antecedents are eternal. 
These may have dipped as low asthe 
meanest germ of life, or they may have 
risen as high as the archangels; but through 
all experiences, base or noble,.the soul’s 
continuity has been pubroken. 

Man is the flower of this earth.. It is 
unbeliévable that Nature would give im- 


mortality to a senseless speck of dust, and 
deny it-to the soul of man. `' 


IX. 


Lhe Foundation Stones r the Theory j 
Reincarnation. i 


Fron the foregoing propositions we may 
draw the following deductions, which are 
the foundation stones of the theory of Re- 
incarnation in its logical form: 

1. The Universe has in space no bound- 
ary; in-time no beginnng and no end. 

2. Jts laws have been uuchanged, and 
are unchangeable. i 

8. All thngs in it, great or small, have 
been and will be forever, 

4. The soul of man is pre-cxistent and 


‘after-existent, immortal and eternal. 


X. 


"Man Builds His Own Character; He 
Reaps as He Has Sown. 


The theory of Reincarnation is only the 
completion and the rounding out of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. If 
man’s soul came into existence with the 


birth of his body, it must die’ with the - 


death of his body. If the soul be 
immortal after death, it must have been 
immortal before birth. The theory that 
immortality exists after death only, is 
evidently but a half-truth. That which is 
immortal is forever immortal. 


Building upon the theory that the soul . 


of man is pre-existent, immortal and etern- 
al, Reincarnation teaches that the. laws 
under which we live are just tv the last 
degree. Man builds his own character. We 
are sick because we have neglected the laws 
of health; ignorant because we have failed 
to improve our opportunities; fretful, 
despondent, lazy or cowardly because we 
have cultivated mean-spiritedness; boast- 
ers, drunkards, ingrates, thieves, liars or 
murderers because we have dishonoured 
ourselves, gal ae 


- We reap as we have sown. Each man is 

—mentally and morally exactly, and to a 
large degree physically—what he has made 
himself. He is forever working out his 
own damnation, or his own salvation. He 
may rise to the altitude of the angels; he 
may fall to the level of the reptile or the 
insect. 
l Within certain temporary material limi- 
tations, man is free. He cannot speak if he 
be dumb, nor see if he be blind ; but mental- 
ly and morally, he is always free. He can 
think his own thoughts, act wisely or fool- 
ishly, do right or wrong. 

The form of each being shows what its 
life has been. Its strength and goodness 
are medals of honour for its victories; its 
weakness and vileness are the badges of de- 
feat. 

Man’s life is an endless battle in which 
the good and brave are victorious, and the 
‘mean and cowardly are defeated. 


XI. 


Without Adversity, Man’s Soul Would 
Shrivel for Lack of Exercise. 


Evil is the penalty of wandering from 
right ways. Evil is also the background 
of good, or the incentive to good, or the 
trial of good, without which indeed good 
could not be. In a world without evil, all 
men would have perfect health, perfect in: 
telligence and perfect morals. No one 
would ever care to speak to another soul, 
his own cup of information being full. 
There would be no need of industry, toil 
being an evil; nor of courage, danger being 
án evil, No scientific, philosophical or 
religious problems could attract attention, 
as all these would have been solved, ignor- 
ance being an evil- The temperature would 
stand forever at seventy degrees, both heat 
and cold being evil. There could bé no pro- 
gress, since progress is but the overcoming 
of evil. A world without evil would be as 
toil without exertion, as light without dark- 
ness, as a battle without an enemy, It 
would be a world without purpose. 
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The law of averages indicates that what 
is called chance, or luck, is-only manifest 
in a superficial or temporary sense, and 
that in the deeper and more permanent 
sense there is no such thing as hazard in 
the natural world. So true is this, that the 
important business of insurance is built 
upon the sound assumption that fires, acci- 
dents, marine disasters, and even death it- 
self, will always bear a definite ratio to 
time and numbers. 

Through the working of this law of 
averages, it may be assumed that man, in 
his eternal life—of which his present life 
on this earth is but an inconceivable frac- 
tion—has passed, or will pass, through all 
forms of experience possible to human 
beings; and that he has benefitted and 
suffered, or will benefit and suffer, im- 
partially with his fellows, from all forms 
of both good and evil fortune. 

A man may lose hia sight by a stroke of 
lightning. It cannot be assumed that he is 
responsible for the thunderbolt, or that he 
could have avoided it by prudence or fore- 
sight. What consolation has he, then, for 
this affliction which he could not have 
avoided? The consolation that his loss will 
be temporary, that his sight will be re- 
stored. He should accept with philosophy 
the evil as well as the good which comes to 
him, knowing that in the sum of ‘all his 
lives the good quality greatly exceeds the 
evil. The loss of his sight by lightning 
would not, under the law of averages, hap- 
pen to him more than once perhaps in a 
hundred thousand lives, If the life of the 
stricken man were actually ta end with the 
death of his present hody, the loss of his 
sight would be a great injustice; but he 
should look upon his misfortune as an in- 
cident merely of his eternal life, in which 
adversity as well as prosperity has its uses, 
and even its advantages. 

What is commonly called good devine 
is not always really good; nor is what is 


called evil fortune always really evil. Back 


of good fortune there lurks sometimes an 
evil influence, and back of evil fortune 
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there lies often a good influence. Adverse 
fortune may strengthen a man’s unselfish- 
ness, fortitude and courage; while good for- 
tune may weaken him in some of his nobler 
qualities, as the ownership of great riches 
may develop idleness or vanity, and as the 
posseszion of inherited privileges may 
foster self-love, arrogance and contempt 
for one’s own kind. The heir to a throne, 
seen by the lights which illuminate the 
eternal life, may really be more unfortun- 
ate than he who is born to poverty and toil. 

Many evils, such as the pestilence and 
famine, which were formerly considered 
as manifestations of the wrath of God, are 
now known to be but the results of man’s 
ignorance. Science has overcome, or can 
overcome, the pestilence; and has provided, 
or can provide, the antidote for the germs 
of disease. Human thought, in the prac- 
tical form of railroads and steamships, in 
connection with prudence and foresight, 
can relieve the horrors of famine. 

Poverty and other forms of man’s de- 
basement are due mainly either to his own 
indolence, folly or vice, or to economic and 
social superstitions which intelligence can 
overcome. 

Accidents, difficulties, burdens and sor- 
rows are but the tests of our manhood, the 
trials of our worthiness, without which the 
soul would shrivel for lack of exercise. All 
forces work to make strong men, high men, 
real men. The post of hardship and dan- 
ger is a post of honour. 

“For as gold is tried by fire, 
So a heart must be tried by pain.” 
(To Be Continued.) 
mm K 

The duty of a Theosophist to himself is 
to control and conquer, through the Higher 
Self, the low self. To purify himself in- 
ward and morally; to fear no one, and 
nought, save the tribunal of his own con- 
science. Never to do a thing by halves; 
i.e., if he thinks it is the right thing to do, 
let him do it openly and boldly, and if 
wrong, never touch it at all—Key to The- 
osophy. Ya l 5 


“The Angelic Hosts”, - 


WANTED—RESEARCH WORK 
BY THEOSOPHICAL 
STUDENTS. 


An Appeal by Geoffrey Hodson. 


The author of this appeal is at present 
busily engaged in carrying out a lecture 
tour of the United States of America, and 
will be so engaged until October of this 
year. He thinks he sees the possibility of 
a valuable piece of work which the The- 


osophical Society might do for the world, 


but is himself too busy to attend to its per- 
formance. This work concerns especially 
the task of bringing to the world knowledge 
concerning the Angelic Hosts and their 
place in the economies of the Solar System. 

Science has at last discovered the fact— 
always well known to occult scientists— 
that the apparent solidarity of the material 
universe is an illusion; that in reality the 
universe consists of flowing encrgies. The- 
osophy has an important part to play at 
this juncture. One of the next steps 
in the progress of exoteric human know- 
ledge is the discovery of the intelligences 
associated with these flowing forces. These 
are the devas and nature-spirits. 

Before we can play our role, our know- 
ledge must be classified and correlated 
with the latest scientific thought. Hence 
this appeal. 

Will students and groups co-operate with 
the author in the following ways: 

1, Collect from all reliable sources: in- 
formation concerning nature spirits and 
devas. Some sources are: 

- (a) The Secret Doctrine, 

(b) Other standard Theosophical books. 

(ce) “Fairy faiths in Celtic countries,” 
by Evans Wentz, 

(d) Standard works on national folk 
and fairy lore, 

(e) The anthor’s books, Spacing 
“The Miracle of 
Birth’, and “The Kingdom of Faerie”. 
9. Classify the- information somewhat 
as follows: 


862 


.{a) The four great divisions or orders 


of Nature Spirits of earth, water, air and 
tire; with the appearance and sub-divi- 
sions of each order, e.g. earth spirits in- 
clude gnomes, brownies, mannikins and 
elves; these evolve into landscape angels, 
and up to the Spirit of the Earth. (vide 
- The Angelic Hosts). 

(b) The Function of each in nature and 
their method of carrying out that function ; 
their relationship to the phenomena of 
Nature, vegetation, climate, ete., (vide 
The Kingdom of Faerie, Chap. V.) 

(c) Other orders—such as the builders 
(vide The Miracle of ‘Birth, especially 
Chap. V.), the healing angels, the cere- 

. monia] angels, the power angels, guardian 
angels, ote. 

3. Apply the results to per scien- 
tific discoveries in astronomy, meteorology, 
physics, physiology, biology and psychol- 
ogy, watching and collecting the writings 
of advanced thinkers in these fields. 

4, Prepare the resultant material for 

_ publication: 

(a) Asa whole in book form, perhaps in 
several volumes, 

(b) In article form for magazine, both 
Theosophical and general. 

‘In illustration of the possibilities which 
lie in this method of work, the author 
quotes from his address on “Angelic Co- 
operation in Social Reform”, delivered at 
the Theosophical World Congress ‘in Chi- 
cago in August, 1029) and from other 
sonrees. 

“The present age ia marked by the dis- 
covery of the forces of Nature and their 
employment by man, for the pursuit of 
knowledge is the true keynote of the age. 
Foremost. in this search are the men of 
science in every land, and their search is 
leading them away from the materialistic 
and toward the transcendental outlook. 
The mechanistic view of scientific phen- 
omena is being discarded and the method 

_ of explaining them by the construction of 
models has come to be regarded as a hind- 
rance rather than an aid to understanding. 
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So rapid indeed is the progress of scientific 
discovery that the textbooks of one year 
become out of. date in the following. 

Within the memory many of us, the 
foremost men of science were proclaiming 
that in matter was to be found the promise 
of life, Later that dictum was reversed. 
The atom as a material particle of which 
the whole universe was built, was itself 
found to be capable of further subdivision. 
The ultimate unit was discovered to be an 
electrically charged particle to which was 
given the name “electron”, a unit of force 
vibrating in the ether. Now even the 
electron is being doubted, for recent re- 
searches have demonstr&ted that the elect- 
ron has no continuous existence. It ap- 
pears, disappears and reappears continu- 
ally. So rapid is the process, however, 
that the iusion of permanence is pro- 
duced. 


Today, therefore, this apparently solid 
world of ours is not regarded as a material 
world at all. It is a concentration of 
energy, a focal point of power amid a 
universe of flowing forces. 

Similarly, the brain is no longer re- 
garded a satisfactory model of the mind, a 
mechanism of concrete particles which 
constitutes the whole machinery of thought. 
The brain is now regarded as an instru- ` 
ment, thought the power which drives it. 

: Of the nature and origin of these forces, 
science as yet says little, but the movement, 
of scientific thought is away from the con- 
crete toward the abstract, and this is par- 
allel with the evolution of human intelli- 
gence which also is away from the analyti- 
cal and concrete ànd toward the develop- 
ment of the faculty of synthetic and ab- 
stract thought. As an illustration of this, 
the idea is beginning to dawn that time it- 
self is typical of the kind of material of 
which the physical world is built. In 
external phenomena to their 
depths, the scientists and mathematicians - 
fall back upon symbole and equations as 
the only means of expressing their dis- 
The substance has melted into a 


shadow; only force remains. 

What is the next step likely to be? The 
latest pronouncements show that certain 
men of science are beginning to postulate 
mind as the ultimate reality. Matter is 
being regarded as a manifestation of force 
vperating under natural law; and of that 
law, Prof. Eddington of Cambridge says: 
“It is perfect and unbreakable, worthy to 
be associated with the mind of God.” He 
has also stated publicly that it is now pos- 
sible for a scientist to be a man of religion. 
From this we see that as truly as the 
mystic, the scientist is following a light, 
and his quest is leading him away from the 
seen to the unseen world. The next dis- 
covery may very well be that of the exist- 
ence of those intelligent beings called in 
the East “devas” and in the West nature- 
spirits and angels, who are the agents of 
the Divine Will in the controlling and 
manipulating of these hidden forcea of the 
natural world. l 

‘What is the contribution of Theosophy 
to this development? Theosophy itself 
consists of a body of basic truths concern- 
ing the material and spiritual worlds, their 
inhabitants and the purpose of the Divine 
Will in creating them. Investigations 
such as those of the modern scientist re- 
ferred to have been pursued since the 
earliest days of human life upon this 
planet. There has always been an un- 
broken succession of investigators, and the 
reault of their work has been preserved. 
It constitutes a vast accumulation of know- 
ledge which is gradually being made avail- 
able today partly by the illumination of 
‘the mind and intuition of leaders of human 
thought, and partly by the publications 
and activities of the Theosophical Society, 
‘and kindred movements. From this source 

` each man may take that portion of the 
Divine Wisdom which he himself is able 
to grasp and to interpret. In the study of 
Theosophy each man must be his own in- 
terpreter: each must provide his own il- 
lumination; and the views which I shall 
‘put. forward are not necessarily those of 
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my fellow members of the Theosophical 
Society. 


For the purpose of this lecture, I have. 


extracted, from the teachings of Theosophy 
ag I understand them, a number of funda- 
mental ideas which would appear to be per- 
tinent to the subject under our considera- 
tion. 

Behind all the differences and diversi- 
ties of material forms, there is the one life; 


that life finds its expression through - 


natural forces. Behind the flowing forecs 
of which the material universe consists 
there is one Mind—the Mind of That 
Which is the Creator, the Sustainer, the 
Transformer of all worlds. The answer 
to the question as to what is behind the 
manifested mind of the mniverse, I can 
best give by quoting an Eastern seripture, 
in which the Logos is made to say: “Having 
permeated the universe with a fragment of 
myself, I remain.” (Note: Bhagavad Gita) 
Behind the Immanent is the Transecndent, 
and the Immanent is partly manifest 
throughout all worlds in and through the 
forces of Nature. Electricity and Magnet- 


ism are the manifestations of the Divine ° 


Immanence, aspects of the power of God. 
Concerning these forces, Theosophy has 
a great contribution to make to scientific 
research, if only for its revelation of the 
existence of intelligent beings evolving and 
working in association with them. In the 
East these beings are called devas, a San- 
gerit word meaning “Shining One” and 
aptly describing their appearance. In the 
West we know them as Angels, and meet 
them in the Bible as messengers from God 
to man, visiting him at special times in his 
career and displaying powers over the 
natural forces which the normal man does 
not as yet possess. 
the material and form side of existence; 
the angels with the life and force side of 
manifestation. They are the engineers of 
the Logos and they control and guide the 
activities of the forces of Nature. To them 
the Sun is the mighty heart and source of 
all power and life. From that heart the 


Man is associated with . 
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energies which are the life blood of the 
solar and planetary body of the solar Logos 
are continually outpoured and as continu- 
ally withdrawn. He breathes out and His 
‘power is withdrawn. So rapid is this 
fundamental process that the illusion of 
permanence is produced. Science is on the 
verge of accepting this great fact; for, as 
previously mentioned, it has discovered 
that the atom and the electron have no 
permanent existence; they appear, disap- 
pear and reappear continually. 

This outbreathing and inbreathing of 
the solar life is rhythmical. The differ- 
ence in the appeardnce of material forms 
is the result of a difference in rhythm. 
The solar heart pulses and establishes 
throughout all worlds that rhythm upon 
which all other rhythms and time periods 
are based. 

Amid this mighty display of rhythmic- 
ally outrushing and returning energy live 
and evolve the two great races of the chil- 
dren of the Sun—the angelic and the 
human hosts. Side by side, as neighbours 
in the solar fields of space, they are evolv- 
ing; side by side they are working for the 
fulfillment of the divine will, though all 
unconsciously so far as most human beings 
are concerned. The whole system is 
moving unceasingly toward an ideal whiċh 
is the perfect manifestation of an archetype 
within the Oreator’s mind. 

The central motive of this address is 
that the time has now come in the evolu- 
tion of the human race when co-operation 
between angels and men in the fulfillment 
of the Divine Will may become conscious 
on our side as it has always been on theirs, 
and in the concluding portion of my ad- 
dress I wish to show how this consumma- 
tion may be brought about.” 

In “Fruit of the Family Tree” by A. E. 
Wiggam, speaking of the chromosomes of 
the reproduction cells, he says: “Nothing in 
all nature is more thrilling than to watch 
these life processes under the microscope, or 
to study their outcome in the future off- 
spring. The way these chromosomes behave 
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in the cells, the marvellous and, to us, still 


“mysterious way in which they move with 


all the mechanical precision of the planets ; 
the way they divide and grow and sort 
themselves out in Mendelian proportions 
and thus distribute the various characteris- 
ties of the ancestry among the descend- 
ents—all carried on as though they were 
endowed with some inner intelligence or 
else under the guidance of some Supreme 
will, acting with a vast ‘purpose’ in view”. 

Each one of these tiny particles bears 
its own particular and indivisible burden 
of life as though it had been divinely ap- 
pointed as the messenger of some Master 
Builder who has some purpose of His own 
hidden beyond human ken.” . 

Further: “What ever God is, or what 
ever these processes are that lie within and 
behind it all, we know they can be trusted. 
Man has at last met the universe face to 
face and finds that its forces are simply 
‘High-born kinsmen of his own, and that 
he need not be afraid’.” 

An article on Sir J. H. Jeans’ Book 
“The Universe Around Us” in “The Out- 


line” Supplement to John O’London’s - 


weekly—October 5th, 1929: 
Problems of Philosophy: 

The astronomer, says Sir James, must 
leave the problem at this stage and hand 
it over to philosophy. But he is a bit of a 
philosopher himself. There is a missing 
code, he says. A code without which we 
cannot decipher the “Phenomena which 
come to us disguised in their frameworks 
of time and space; they are messages in 
eypher of which we shall not understand 
the ultimate significance until we have 
discovered how to decode them out of their 
space-time wrappings.” The ultimate 
reality remains unsoluble. We may well 
admit, he remarks, that science cannot at 
present hope to say anything final on the 
question of human existence and human 
destiny. 

An article on Evolution by Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, in “John O’London’s 
Weekly’ —October 12th, 1929: 
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“The. Evolving Process” 
` This way of looking at the Becoming of 
living creatures implies (1) that the evolv- 
ing process can be more or less described 
in terms of verifiable factors, similar to 
those that can be seen in operation today. 
(2) That there has been a continuity, 
although particular lines of advance or 
- retrogression may have come to an end, 
and: 
_ (8) That there has been on the whole a 
progressive integration from lower to high- 
er forms of life. For Organic Evolution 
is not an eddy. 
© But when we explore the E N 
fauna and flora of a region not too badly 
man-ridden, or see the bulging dredge 
emptied out on the deck, or visit one of the 
great museums with case after case of 
highly individualized birds and drawer 
after drawer of once ecstatic butterflies, 
we are usually dumbfounded. There is 
an embarrassing richness of individuality 
and beauty; there are detailed adaptations 
everywhere; there is an extraordinary per- 
fection and finish, and there seems to be 
no end to the insurgent resourcefulness 
of life. We repeat the formulae in which 
-we sum up the known factors in organic 
evolution; Variation, Heredity, Selection 
and Isolation—changing and entailing, 
sifting and singling—and we are left dis- 
satisfied. Zhe factors do not seem to be 
' adequate for the result. 
heads when there are no fundamentalists 
lurking around, and murmur to ourselves: 
There is. surely some factor that remains 
unrecognized (Italics mine, G. H.) 
Our Uneasy Feeling. 
It is not the Fact of Orie Evolution 
-that we have any dubiety about; our hesi- 
tation concerns the Factors. ' Are they 
sufficient to account for the outcome—an 
outcome that includes ourselves? Let us 
briefly inquire into the reasons for our 
dissatisfaction—-our uneasy feeling that 
we are missing something. ` 
-~ (a) To some extent this is a fallacious 


We shake: our | 


impression due to our preoceupation with 
end-results and forgetfulness of the long- 
drawn-out process of evolution.. The 


- human ear is a marvel, but it is led up 


by a long staircase. 


(b) It must be kept in mind that many 
of the ladders of life have lost their lower 
reaches by elimination, and that the 
origins of many of the great groups of 
animals remain quite unknown. 


{c} It is hopeless to try to envisage the 
evolution of living creatures in a mechan- 
ical way. As effortful individualities 
they have taken a hand in their own evolu- 
tion. Variability is an urge towards self- 
expression; heredity is the reminiscent 
hand of the past on the shoulders of the 
present; Selection is often a sifting of en- 
deavours after well-being; isolation is 
often the outcome of sex-whims. It is im- 
possible to leave out the mental factor— 
the urge of feeling and the bent bow of 
purpose.” 


The author is willing to help with this 
work and is especially interested to receive 
results of work carried out along these 
lines. His address up to October 30th, 
1930, will be-care of Theosophical] Society, 
U. S. A., and afterward care of Theoso- 
phical Society, Adyar, Madras, India. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ABOUT H. P. B. 


Unpublished Letters of H. P. B., edited by 
Prof. E. R. Corson, to whom they were 
written during his residence at 
Cornell University, Postpaid ......$8.25 


Fragments from the Teachings of H. P. B., 
compiled by H. Burford Pratt. These 
extracts are arranged as an outline of 
study of Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine. Postpaid ........$1.60 


My ‘‘Suggestions for Reading’? sent on reqnest, 


_N. W. J. HAYDON 
564 Pape Ave., Toronto (6) 
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A LETTER TO THEOSOPHISTS, 


‘Would-be Chelas-All: 


This letter is addressed to all who feel 
gratitude for the Teachings made available 
through the pen of H.P.B. 


World, that men might better understand 
the composition of the fabrie woven in 
preparation for the expression to be inter- 
- jected at the beginning of the New Race— 
not as a snare and blind for the less acute 
mind; but rather that by intuitional awak- 
ening all who contacted the Truth, might 
more readily comprehend the nature of the 
field of this expression and lend their 
strength to the building of a temple “not 
made by hand” but rather by understand- 
ing. 

How far have you been able to grasp 
the Great Plan and enter into its construc- 
tion ? 
-What has each of you contributed as his 
share, for from him to whom much has 
been given, from such is much expected. 
How does the Theosophical Movement 
with all its component parts appear to us 
today ? : 
Has Our effort succeeded, or must We 
withdraw to Our own fastnesses, van- 
quished by those it is Our Life thenceforth 
to help and guide when occasion allows and 
man by his own act invites? 
_Are Our life-giving forces flowing 
through the activities or are the lodges and 
groups but streams clogged—dammed up 
by Maya’s mighty hosts? 
That all know well the fundamental 
- object of Our effort is clear from the 
. reading of each Platform as Brotherhood 
in one or another manner is declared to be 
the Object of each Group or Branch based 
upon Our Teaching. © 

But what a travesty on Brotherhood 
when it is pronounced by each and every 
Offshoot and—yet can be lived by none 
in toto! 
Were One of Our own to come to you 
where think you He could feel at home? 


The material in them was given to the ' 
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Would He find His place in that small 
group of America’s Elect to whom no 
stranger is welcomed, where no stray lamb 
is received within the Fold; where wise- 
heads give utterance to deep philosophy— 
sufficient unto themselves, in close com- 
munion wrought? Strange help to Us who 
seek to feed the hungry! 


Another—Homestead spot—there is in . 


a place of natural beduty on earth where 
the Universal mother opened wide her 
arms in welcome to the “orphan human- 
ity”. Here surely One would fect at home 
and at peace. But wait! how came it to 
be apart and separate from the Whole? 

Look deep within and see the canker 
spot of Jealousy, well covered o’er but 
deep-seated within. 

Ah, yes, We hear the rebellious ery in 
explanation peal forth, “it was but loyalty 
to him who gave his very life for the 
cause”, that forced this organization inte 
being, that the World might ever know the 
Truth and recognize the Real from that 
Unreal semblance of Truth, foisted on the 
—hbigger whole—Society. 

A loyal heart devoid of self-interest 
might have seen opportunity to serve truth 
from within the Body—but—with short- 
ened vision—the break was made and feud 
begun. 

A second cry of Loyalty, to that same 
one, comes forth-—-offshoot of the “Mothers 
two”! 


Comrades Frue, a staunch stand to keep 
true texts of the Teaching intact, death to 
the personality which must be in the whole 
submerged; but éver at war with person- 
alities outside their ranke who refuse 
mergence. 

Would he. to whom reverence-due is 
given here, be recognized by them were 
he to claim his own? 


Their law is strict. their knowledge 


grounded well, of what to expect and whom. 


to recognize. Should he appear—before 


the time they know decreed—reception . 


would scarce be given. 


An Association for declaring Faith to 


-, ness of spirit, 


‘Gould these but read between the lines 
they cherish so; and copy, some, the life 
.of him whose cause they make their life 
work they would perforce develop gentle- 
sympathy for those who 
through error, made attack. He who was 
withdrawn that severance be not brought 
upon the T. S. body—aye, for love of one 
of Us—can but feel anguish that his sacri- 
fice was so little understood, and caused 
such havoc after all! 

From the latter Offshoots comes the ery, 
raised through pride of understanding for 
(H.P.B.) the Teacher and her Teachings 
—a wild triumphant call—‘Down with 
the False-Gods, the Traitors to Truth and 
their spurious writings”! 

' Understanding !—How little they have 
gleaned from that Lion-hearted Oue if 
they glimpse no reason, for her acceptance 
of the President of the T. S. today! 

-© In H.P.B. they see the wisdom of a 
superman yet (no longer even conscious 
of Our humble Selves) they can think ker 
hoodwinked in this instanee, overcome hy 
worldly power and recognition given me 
She knew must be granted opportunity to 
teach and lead Her (H.P.B.’s) blessed 
Society ! 

Again, beware of the Iconoclasts, those 
self-sufficient ones, who seek a following 
_ of their own, who, erudite with wisdom— 

children of their own brains—with wordy 

eloquence can flout. a ship “on the flood of 
their oratorious fallacies”. For they ser, 
- the T, S, ship of state a foundered thing, 
brotherhood a lost cause, and hope of recog- 
nition from, the Lodge a matter of dreams 
and phantasy. They declare the “devoted 
ones” to be the cause that instigated insur- 
rection and upheava]—and constitute the 


remnant-—left to sit in adoration at the. 


Wake. 
' To this remnant group a “hanod is now 
given to awake—tear away the bandage 
from off your face, which has been eon- 
_ structed through fanatical dedication to a 
leader—and give of the light of your own 
souls, to Truth that you and your leader 
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may see the way more clearly. . 

Remember to you befalls the task of 
keeping the roots of this Tree of Wisdom 
alive and healthy. 

By blind devotion you but add to the 
karmic load of the one who perchanee has 
led astray in the existing chaos of vite: 
today. 


And now the day has come when stock 
must be taken and accounts rendered of 
the past. 

To all, these words are addressed : 

No longer concern yourself with the gnat 
in your brother’s eye but look first to the 
inoat that blinds: your own-—and with 
vision cleared, declare a Truee, an Arm- 
istice of all old feuds. 

Lock to building anew and see what 
each has to contribute — communities, 
wealth, loyalty, sincerity, understanding, 
courage. Merge the resonreefuluess, the 
one-pointedness or observations, the atead- 
fastness, developed in eaeh and every 
isolated group, as qualities belonging to 
the One great. body—eliminate all preju- 
dice and doubt. And once again Brother- 
hood will be assured in spirit as in name. 

Then One of Us can come to work with 
you endangering none by the play of His 
forces that might otherwise enhance the 
differences and jeopardize the work for 
good that will promise great harvest onee 
unity ir established. 


Be not concerned, the one accepted as 


snech a messenger today by many as Our 
Teacher to vou, will assuredly be the first 
to greet a Brother and Co-worker. 

There are undeniable signs by which 
Brother recognizes Brother. 

Bear ever in mind the wordas of the 
Light-Bringer of the 19th Century—that 
“Charity and Love Immortal” are alone 
the Kev that opens the Firat Portal. 

A Student Messenger. 

Printed by H. P. B. Publishers, Yne., 
for the School of Service. (AIl Theoao- 
phical publicationa are invited to. copy 
this Letter.) 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


This is the last number of volume x. 
Indexes for volume ix. are now ready and 
may be had on application with postage, 
2 cents. Index of volume x. will be ready 
shortly. Bound copies of these and earlier 
volumes may be had at $2 each. Only a 
very few of the carly volumes remain. 

X AX 

. With the elections once more in sight, it 
is hoped that all members in arrears will 
pay their dues and get into good standing 
and take an interest in the affairs of the 
National Society. Back numbera of the 
Magazine will be supplied to those paying 
up their arrears of dues. 

mR Z l 


We are not sure if it would have made 
any differetice to Mr. Pryse had he known 
he was ctiticizing`a lady, birt we have left 
his MS. in which he discusses Mrs. Leisen- 
ring’s position as he wrote it, to indicate, 
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at least, that he was unaware of his oppon- 
ent’s identity and wrote impersonally. 
mR 


We desire to call attention to Mr. Dobbs’ 
address to.the Montreal Lodge as president, 


in which he speaks of the amount of space 


given to notices of the Lodge’s activities. 
No Lodge, however small, but may have 
proportionate space, if it will only take the 
trouble to send in notices to this magazine 
or to local papers. The news of what other 
Lodges are doing stimulates all and is of 


interest to members. 
` nm x 


Copies of The Adyar Theosophist, in all 
respects but name like its immediate ante- 
cedent The Theosophist, and the Hollywood 
Theosophist, with all the faults and none 
of the virtues of its antecedent, have ar- 
rived together and compel comparison. Of 
course they are odious, but what would 
you? We should except Mrs. Cousins’ 
article in the Hollywood issue, and we have 
dealt with Mr. Jinarajadasa’s article else- 
where. The Adyar Theosophist repub- 
lishes Madam Blavatsky’s letter to the New 
York Daily Graphic answering Dr. Beard’s 
charges that the Eddy Spiritualistie mani- 
festations were frauds. It is evident that 
the spiritualistic debate is on once more. 
Perhaps we shall have some light thrown 
this time upon the part the Nirmanakayas 
may play in it. We shal] hope for a report 


in the next Adyar number of the Adyar 


Council meeting. 
O UnA 

We have received a circular letter from 
some members of New York Central Lodge 
stating that Mrs. Broenniman is being 
brought ont as a eandidate for the Presi- 
dency of the American T. S. in opposition 
to Mr. L. W. Rogers. This is not the 
business of the T. S. in Canada, but it has 
been referred to us, and we have learned 
that the action has been inspired by one 


Kunala, a Hindu, who has written the- 


letters signed a Student Messenger, and 
who poses as a messenger of the Mahatmas. 
It is well known that anyone making such 
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a claim at once vitiates his title. No real 
messenger of the Lodge would assert him- 
. self as such. “Love vaunteth not herself; 
is not puffed up; seeketh not her own.” 
Apart from -this, however, an attack is 
being organized against Mr. Rogers on 
accaunt of his criticism of the Liberal 
‘Catholic Church at the Theosophical Con- 
gress in Chicago last August. The L. C. C. 
is a body distinctly hostile to the T. S. by 
its very nature and aims. It cannot help 
being so though many of its members are 
unaware of the fact. While it opposes Mr. 
Rogers it is acting against the interests of 
the T. S. and anyone who takes a similar 
position of hostility must be reckoned 
among the Allies of the L. C. C. It is well 
to know where we are, considering we have 
perfect liberty to choose our ground and 
` our alliances. 
A X 
The Path, from Sydney, Australia, con- 
tains a review of the volume of unpublished 
letters from Madam Blavatsky to the late 
Professor Corson of Cornell, edited by his 
own son Dr. E. R. Corson. We have not 
seen the volume yet, but it is evidently 
haviug a good circulation. The Path con- 
tinues. the articles “On the Threshold” by 
The Dreamer. We venture to quote a pas- 
sage which appeals to us as presenting a 
natural and consistent attitude towards one 
who has been in the mind of the Masters 
for years before she took up the study of 
Theosophy. . “The thirst for spiritual life 
is quite commendable. The psychic-craze, 
however, ig (but) an imitation of the true 
Life, and should not be encouraged. The 
preeent disaster in the T. S. is mainly due 
to want of care and foresight in this mat- 
ter. But whatever vou do, you should keep 
your head cool, and your heart fixed upon 
Divine service, and that alone. Personal 
‘interest, and social and other disturbances, 
should not determine vonr conduct, to say 
nothing of race feeling, which is most detri- 
mental to spiritual growth. .I don’t think 
“one can repéat too often, that the guiding 
principles of our actions should be Truth 
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and Brotherhood. You may not approve 
of A. B.’s present mood or action; but that 
need not make you love her any the less. 
She is not identical with moods; move- 
ments nor actions, but is above and apart 
from them all, just as the ocean is apart 
from its passing waves. You will do your- 
self harm if you allow any other feeling 
than those of love and reverence to take 
possession of your mind. Of what use is 
intuition if the real cause cannot be dis- 
criminated from the accidental? You 
might as well despise me, if I happened to 
call on you in an English costume. Frue, 
when we see'a grand and heavenly move- 
ment threatened with utter ruin in this 
fashion, we cannot but forget our own per- 
sonal grievances, and lose ourselves in the 


far wider life of the world.” 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


Nominations for the office of General 
Secretary and seven members of the Gen- 
eral Executive should be made by the 
Lodges during the month of March, so 


that returns may all be in by the lat day - 


of April, Experience has shown that it is 
impossible otherwise to issue voting papers, 
carry on the elections, get returns made, 
and scrutinize the ballots in time for a 
declaration in the June magazine. Secre- 
taries of Lodges will please see that the 
matter is brought before their respective 
Lodges, and when nominations are made 
have them sent at once to the General Sec- 
retary. Nominations must be made through 
a Lodge and consent of parties nominated 
must have been previously obtained. Nom- 
inations must reach the General Secretary 
by April 1, when the nominations will 
close. They should be mailed at least a 
week before. This will enable ballots to be 
sent out, should an election be necessary, 
on or before April 30, and the voting to 
close on June 2. Nomination returns must 
be sent in a separate letter addressed to 
the General Secretary at 33 Forest Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
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- THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive met on Sunday 
2d inst., at 52 Isabella Street, Toronto, 
those absent being Mr. Belcher, Mr. 
Ruark, Mr. Kartar Singh, and Dr. Wilks. 
Discussion on the possibility of getting into 
cooperative harmony with other branches 
of the Movement was very full, and letters 
and circulars were referred to from various 
quarters. It was felt that if the various 
bodies deriving from Madam Blavatsky 
cannot show a united front to the publie 
their profession of Brotherhood will 
‘amount to little. The following resolution 
was adopted on the motion of Mr. Me- 
Intyre, seconded by Mr. Housser :—‘‘The 
General Executive of the The Theosophi- 
al Society in Canada wishes at the present 
juncture to place itself on record as favour- 
ing the widest means of cooperation with 
all the Theosophical Societies now existing 
in the Dominion.” It was reported that 
new members were coming in, the list now 
having reached 1015. The number in good 
standing was in excess of the number at the 
same time last year. A letter from Mr. 
Kartar Singh réported progress in the 
west. 


MESSAGE 
' TO MONTREAL MEMBERS 


Dear Fellows of the T. 8.: 


` The Montreal Lodge has arrived at an- 

other mile ‘post in its history with the 
commencement of the year 1930 and in 
this connection it may be worth while to 
remind ourselves that Montreal Lodge re- 
ceived its Charter in the month of April, 
1905, thus being twenty-five years, or a 
quarter of a. century, in existence this 
coming Spting as a chartered. Lodge. 

As has been mentioned previously, the 
foundation of Montreal Lodge has been 
built by the devotion and energy of elder 
members‘ who-eerried on the work during 
the earlier yéars of the Lodge, some of 
whom have been spared to be still associat- 
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ed with us, while others have passed 
through the gates of physical death into 
the realm of a larger life. Those early 
members who still survive naturally cannot 
now be expected to engage in energetic 
activity for the Lodge, this work being 
passed on to those who follow, who must, 
in turn, ultimately relinquish same to the 
succeeding generation. It will, therefore, 
be obvious how necessary it is to interest 
more of the present generation in Theoso- 
phy in order that our Lodge may continue 
to function effectively as a Theosophical 
centre in this Metropolis. 


The Lodge is a composite of all its mem- | 


bers and its character or quality is there- 
fore determined by the general attitude of 
its membership. It may be overcome by 
that inertia which arises out of separate- 
ness and insufficient belief in its purpose ; 
or we may, by considering ourselves a group 
of servants in the Temple of Humanity, 
contribute whatever we can to make it an 
effective channel for wisdom and thought 
development. Although we are the second 
largest Lodge in Canada, that in itself 


does not, méan very much numerically, and ' 


opportunities for self expression may seem 
few. We can, however, bring: into the 
Lodge whatever knowledge and talent we 
possess and activities can be expanded, or 
new ones initiated, as the desire and need 
is manifested. 

. Our Saturday evening meetings continue 
to be the only form of organized work for 
the public and appreciation is here con- 


. veyed to those who have attended these 


meetings with fair regularity throughout 
the year, thereby sustaining this form of 
activity. While dependence is not wholly 
placed on numbers, nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly gratifying to have a well-filled room 
when a lecture is being given and members 
can render valuable assistance to the Lodge 
by co-operating in this respect. 

The class for members on Tuesday 
évenings has been regularly maintained 
during the year, the text-book during the 
first six months being “Isis Unveiled”, and 
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å the text-book for the later session being 
' “The Ocean of Theosophy”. A marked 
“increase in attendance has been noticeable 


during the study of the latter text-book 
and appreciation is again expressed to 
those who have attended this class so faith- 
fully. “The Ocean of Theosophy” was 
chosen by the Executive Committee as a 


most valuable Theosophical text-book and , 


it is hoped that attendance at this class has 
been rewarded by acquiring a fuller know- 
ledge of the fundamentals of Theosophy. 

Reports of the Saturday evening lectures 


_ were sent to Montreal daily newspapers 


during the first six months of the year, 


- The Gazette giving a total of 205 inches of 


space, and The Daily Star 74% inches of 
space, to the lectures of this Lodge. Reports 
of our various activities also appeared in 
The Canadian Theosophist in eleven issues 
out of the twelve during the past year, a 


- total of 10434 inches being given to reports 


of Montreal Lodge, and appreciation for 
this service is extended to the Editor. 
Forty-three lectures have been given on 
Saturday evenings in this Room since the 
last Annual Meeting, thirty-six of these 


. lectures were given by eleven members of 


this Lodge, while the remaining seven lec- 


tures were given by five persons who are 
- non-members. 


It is gratifying to note 
that practically one-fonrth of onr member- 


-ship have been on the lecturing list. - 
=, Attention might be called to the fact 


that Montreal Lodge added eight: to its 
membership roll during the year 1929, but 
this increase was largely offset by five 
lapses and two resignations during the 
year. P 

Owing to generous. donations made to 
the Lodge, it has been possible to effect a 
great improvement in the interior furnish- 
ings of the Room and appreciation, on be- 
half of the Lodge, is hereby extended to 
the donors, Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher -Ruark, 
Mrs. ‘A, D. Richardson, Miss G. Galibert 
and Miss R. Schuster: as well as to the 


` ladies of the House Committee, Miss C. 


Burroughs, Mrs. E. A. Griffiths, Mrs. A. 
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D. Richardson and Mrs. A. J. Ruark, all 
of whom have made these improvements 
possible. 

. Devotional readings at the public meet- 
ings have been arranged by Miss H. E. 
Mills, who has looked after this phase of 
work faithfully and regularly throughout 
the year. Appreciation is also extended to 
all those who have contributed to the pro- 
gramme, read selections or in any way 


helped along the work of the Lodge 


‘through service rendered or donations 


made. l 

The Executive Committee during the 
past year has been ready to provide for 
any need of the Lodge and the incoming 
Exeeutive will undoubtedly be most ready 
to know and respond to your wishes in this 
regard. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. E. Dobbs, President. 

January 14, 1930. 


‘THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 


may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells im 


us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


- Each man is his own absolute lawgiver,. 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of. his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is. 


life itself, are as simple aa the simplest 


mind of men. Feed the hungry with 


. them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 
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AMONG THE LODGES — 


The St. Catharines’ group held meetings 
during the first four Sundays of Decem- 
ber. At three of these the “Key to The- 
osophy” was the basis of a general group 
discussion. The treat of the month was 
Mr. Belcher’s charming lecture based on 
extracts from one of the pithiest of poems 
—the “Essay on Man” by A. Pope.— 
Gertrude Knapp, Secretary. 

me KR e 


The St. Catharines’ group decided at 
the first meeting of the New Year to 
devote three study periods per month to 
the “Koy” and to reserve the fourth for 
an outside speaker. Mr. A. E. S. Smythe 
addressed them on Jan. 26. The group 
have now arrived at the dignity of printed 
programmes in which the work is outlined 
for some months ahead but, being only 
beginners, all feel they would be helped if 
the older lodges of the Canadian Section 
would give some publicity to their proceed- 
ings by advertising themselves in the The- 
osophist. We are young but not too 
modest. | —Gertrude Knapp, Secretary. 

i e E n E e i 

The Annual Meeting of Montreal Lodge 
took place on Tuesday, January 14, and 
the various reports made by the officers 
indicated that the work of the Lodge had 
not receded in any way but, on the con- 
trary, a steady improvement was reported 
in connection with several phases of the 
work. The Treasurer, Mr. W. A. Grif- 
fiths, gave a very satisfactory statement of 
finances, announcing that donations re- 
ceived during the past year showed a 
marked generosity on the part of members 
and friends of the Lodge and the weekly 
collections also reached a comparatively 
high figure. The Librarian, Miss C. Bur- 
roughs, reported that good use had been 
made of the library and that the class of 
books in most demand were of a high stand- 


ard. The Secretary, Miss R. D. LeBel, 
drew attention to the fact that the Lodge ' 
had been visited during the past year by 


Mr. William C. Clark, Mr. Geoffrey Hod- 
son and Mr, Kartar Singh. Mrs. E. A. 
Griffiths, Convener of Social Committee, 
reported receipt of $55, being proceeds of 
a social and bridge party held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H, R. Mallison. The 
officers elected for the year 1930 are: Pres- 
ident, Andrew Baldwin; Vice-President, 
Joseph B. Verdon; Treasurer, W. A. 
Griffiths; Asst. Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
Erbert; Secretary, Mise R. D. LeBel, P. 
O. Box 351, Statton B, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Librarian, Miss C. Burroughs; Chairman 
Publicity Committee, J. E. Dobbs; Audi- 
tor, D. B. Thomas. l 


STUDY OF THE 
MAHATMA LETTERS. 


The Chairman of Central Lodge, New 
York City, introduced the line of work as 
follows: Friends, Brothers, this group of 
students is undertaking a study that is 
different from that generally pursued in 
the T. S. lodges. 

As this is, so far as J know, the first 
lodge in the American Section to study 
The Mahatma Letters, it is in order to 
emphasize our responsibility in so doing. 

You may all be familiar with the fact 
that Mr. Barker has taken upon himself 
the karma of publishing these letters, even 
though the Master indicated that some of 
them were to be kept “private” being 
written for the addressee (Mr. Sinnett) 
only, in the hope that the Masters’ own 
statements might serve to help all T. S. 


` members to see the Light and to better 


understand Their hopes for the T. S. 
With Their words and advice available we 
might see more clearly the right and neces- 
sary action at this period of trial when 
chaotic conditions prevail. 

That his courage is great is without 
question, to take such a stand even though 
the individuals to whom personal reference 


is made in the Letters have been taken 


from their earthly activities for some time, 
But it makes his position in this decision 
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uncertain until the attitude of the readers 
is known. 


That the Masters will overlook any 
seeming disregard of old instructions if we 
- are able to benefit by this opportunity is 

sure; but should this publicity bring fur- 
ther misunderstanding and questioning 
with regard to Their Teaching and more 
disruption to the Society, the result would 
be deplorable. 

In taking this work up then we must 
realize that we hold the opportunity of 
making Mr, Barker’s karma in this matter 
good or ill according to the spirit with 
which we carry on the study. 

_ We should remember that here we have 
explanations from Those who know; and 
when a statement appears to us to be con- 
tradictory or astonishing as compared to 
that previous knowledge acquired by us, 
we should not indulge in the usnal method 
considered generally to be most useful in 
study work—that of analyzing and criti- 
cising. . 

Rather should we try to understand that 
always there must be something for us to 
gain if we but hold an “open mind”, And 
if after endeavouring to grasp the Master’s 
point of view or to comprehend the explan- 
ations given we find known facts failing 
to corroborate the line of thought presented 
we should not question nor denounce but 
quietly put the matter aside with a feeling 
of confidence that all will be clear at a 
later time. 

. It is essential, in order to benefit from 
this book, that we take the position of the 
chela toward his accepted Guru—otherwise 
we will manage to close “the door” more 
securely against further opportunity. 

This lesson is brought home to us in 
the Letters themselves when we read of the 
methods of their being given. 

Tt is stated by the Master that the 
method of precipitating His thoughts on to 
paper is an easy one, when the ability has 
been developed, and requires only a deep 

_ goncentration. 

Because of the critical, analytical, skep- 
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tical attitude on the part of Sinnett and 
Hume especially, the Master was no longer 
allowed to use his occult powers for this 
correspondence. He then resorted to 
throwing or impressing his answers by 
thought into the minds of the accepted 
chelas that were at that time in touch with 
the Englishmen. 

He would by this method impress his 
thoughts on the mind of the chela and 
cause him to transcribe the answer. 

Later even the dedicated chelas (H.P.B., 
Damodar and others named) became in- 
censed, at the to them insulting replies 
and aspersions of these two men to- 
ward Those whom the chelas held in rev- 
erence, until each of these inturn requested 
that they be relieved from acting as trans- 
mitters. 

It was then that the Masters were ob- 
liged or forced, in order to carry on the 
correspondence which Master K. H. had 
particularly undertaken in the hope of 
shedding some light on the world, to adopt 
the world’s means of laboriously writing 
in long hand Their communications and 
sending them sometimes by post, some- 
times by chelas acting as messengers to 
deliver the letters. 

There is a wonderful example here of 
self sacrifice of the Master and the lesson 
to us of how our attitudes may re-act to 
retard and embarrass the work undertaken 
for the benefit of humanity. 

It behooves us today to see that we are 
not again, by our dissensions and quibbling 
or bickerings, retarding in similar manner 
what they are only waiting to share, 

The Chairman introduced Mrs. Roy 
Mitchell who had generously consented to 
lead the work and read the Letters. 

It was first explained that these Letters 
were written by the two Masters who had 
undertaken to establish the Theosophical 
Society as a channel for the reviving of 
the old Teachings and the emphasizing of 
Brotherhood as the 19th Century effort. 

. The two Englishmen to whom the Letters 
were for a time regularly sent offered 
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opportunities through their literary con- 
nections in the world (one being an able 
writer, the other the editor of an English 


newspaper in India known as the Pioneer) . 


that seemed promising for the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge it was deemed pos- 
sible to give to the world. 

The Englishmen had become interested 
in the phenomena produced by H. P. B. 
and through her were put in touch with 
Master K. H. who took upon Himself the 
onerous task of instructing them. 

The Letters explain the various situa- 
tions so that it is sufficient to say that the 
correspondence was commenced in 1880. 

This first Letter is written in reply to 
a request by Sinnett and Hume that the 
Masters prove Themselves and Their 
magical powers to the world by producing 
sensational phenomena, i.e.: the appear- 
ance in England of copies of the Pioneer, 
for distribution there the very day the 
paper came off the press in India. 

This Letter contains the Master’s own 
answer with full explanation as to the 
unwisdom and positive danger. to those 
requesting such a thing as well as to the 
world at large, which is of necessity a 
refusal. 

Central Lodge of New York of the T.S., 
23 East 37th Street, New York City; 
August Trath, President; Amador Botello, 
Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
LIBERTY IN DIVERSITY 


Editor Canadian Theosophist:—It is. 


not often that I am tempted to express an 


opinion of present day politics in the The-: 
osophical Movement, but your animadver-. 


sion (forgive the word) on the Krishna- 
murti position concerning the Masters 
leads me as a student of Theosophy and a 
firm believer in the existence, status, and 
place of the Masters in the “sweet ordering 
of all things” to take up the cudgels for the 
Krishnamurti outlook or viewpoint 20 
briefly touched on by you in a recent aub- 
Editorial. 
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You quote Krishnamurti as saying in 
effect (1 am paraphrasing freely) “Why 
worry about the Masters? Take your stand 


on and your strength from the principle 
of the God within: You can never be strong ’. 


or free while depending on the authority, 
personality, teaching or position of an- 
other.” This idea, 1 think, has nothing to 
do with pupilage. This ideal is the end 
and aim of pupilage and it is hardly fair 
to represent :Krishnamurti as attacking 
pupilage when shadowing forth some of 
its results. 

My reason for writing is my admira- 
tion for the position taken up by the Can- 
adian Theosophist in endeavouring to 
preserve for us in its pristine beauty and 
purity the. Ancient Wisdom but I would 
not wish the struggle and ultimate victory 
to be stained by excess. We must use 
discrimination and exercise our intuition 
else we may condemn indiscriminately 
through judging the letter only and ignor- 
ing the spirit. Krishnamurti is, I think, 
on the right lines. He has already done 
much to clarify the position and he will 
do more. His metaphysical teachings 
though not new; are sound and in accord 
with the Spirit of the Wisdom. 

I am of course, no upholder of the un- 
provable claims made on behalf of Krish- 
namurti which so far as I know have never 
been made by. him. To a friend in Cali- 
fornia recently he has said, “I am no more 
the World Teacher that you are”. He is 
a World Teacher in the sense that all of 
us are or should be World Teachers else 
why have we developed contact with the 
Wisdom ? 

Let us then cease worrying about the 
Masters. Let us get on with our job, first, 
of realizing, then of expressing. They will 
carry on with their job whether we worry 
about them or not, but if it is our earnest 
desire to hasten, in however small a 
measure, the evolution of human con- 
sciousness, which is their job and ours. 
let us-get at the fundamentals of the 
Wisdom, which are not antagonistic to 
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- . hands and hearts. 


.. Krishnamurti’s metaphysics, and we will 
_ theu be in a better position to cooperate 
with the elder brethren in the magnum 
opus to which they and we have set our 


. best, yours gratefully and fraternally. 
"Wm, Henderson, 
Belfast, Ireland, Dec. 27. 


7 THE REAL HEART OF THE T. S.” 
Editor Canadian Theosophist : 


On 3ist October, 1928, Dr. Annie 
Besant as Outer Head, sent to every mem- 
ber of the E.S. a long letter in which she 
said:—“The World Teacher Krishnaji is 
living among us, we have rightly promised 
to serve Him, by spreading his ideals That 
Font must be kept. I am the Outer 

ead of the E.S., the Inner Head being 
my Guru, and I act with the gpproval of 
_the Guru T adore. l 

Under these precious circumstances we 
need naught else. The new wine must not 
_ be poured into old bottles. So I as the 
Outer Head of the E.S. in obedience to 
the Inner Head and in service to the be- 
loved teacher, suspend the Institution 

(E.S). which has prepared ua for the Free- 
dom, into which we enter. 

We are dedicated to the spreading of the 
-World Teacher’s ideals. All members 
should study his writings. Try to attune 
‘themselves to the song of the Lord. Let 
üs rejoice in the Life He pours out. Let 
us trust ourselves fearlessly to its guidance, 
for it is the Life of the Lord.” 

After more than a year a Cloud has 
appeared. . 

Dr. Besant writing to the Members of 
the E.S. on 1st December, 1929, says :— 

“In order to keep the field clear for the 
World Teacher in his priceless work, I 
suspended the. E.S. for a period. But the 
Theosophical Society is suffering in its 
world-wide duty, for the lack of the Organ 

(E.S.) which is its real heart on our 
Earth.—This (E.S.) was therefore re- 
vived on October 1st, 1929, but it will be 


Wishing you all of the 


` kind to produce a Devil. 
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confined to those who can accept the Raja 
Yoga Discipline, as their rule of life, so 
as to form a more useful instrument in the 
hands of the Hierararehy.” 

Then follows a long list of directions and 
rules to be strictly obeyed. She again 
writes :— 

“Dear Brothers—If you feel that you 
can try to live the Raja Yoga Life, If you 
can accept Krishnaji as the Vehicle of the 
World Teacher, The Chohan Maurya as 
the Inner Head of the E.S. and Brother 


Annie Besant as the Outer Head, appoint- . 


ed by Him, and if you are prepared to give 
ordinarily an hour a day to study, and to 
meditation on the study or on the Inner 
Head, with a desire to unite your con- 
sciousness with His, then I invite you to 
continue your membership in the E. S.” 

She signs herself as:—In the service 
of the Inner Head, Annie Besant O.H.” 

The enfranchised members of the E.S. 
are greatly surprised and disturbed by 
reading this somersault, and a consider- 
able number of ‘sheepish membérs will 
again be unsuspectingly drawn into the 
cage (from which they have been set free) 
by the misrepresentation of—Krishna 
Murti’s noble teachings, as a part of the 
teachings of the E.S. and of the Masters, 
although Krishna Murti’s teachings plain- 


ly contradict the autocratic teachings given 


in the E.S. The alleged “Secret Heart” 
of the T.S. ought to be made known to all 
Theosophists that they may understand 
what their shackles are, and what their 
alleged Freedom consists in. 


M. Gupte. 
Bombay. 


mr n 


There is no Devil, no Evil, outside man- 
Evil is a neces- 
sity in, and one of the supporters of, the 
Manifested Universe. 
progress and evolution, as night is neces- 
sary for the production of day, and death 
that of life—that man may live for ever. 
—Secret Doctrine, IT. 389. 


It is a necessity for _ 


KRISHNAJI AND THE MASTERS 


Why are you bothering about the 
Masters? I say that the Masters, man, 


‘ every being, has to attain liberation. It 


is of very. little importance, whether they 
have attained or have not attained. Not 
who else has attained, or whether I am 
greater than the Masters. I really do not 
care. What do you know about the Mast- 
ers, except what you have been told? So, 
you cannot compare. You cannot say I 
am greater than another, or less, if you 
have not the knowledge with which to make 
a comparison. To me this question is of 
so little importance that I do not even want 
to talk about it. I say that the Masters 
and human beings have to attain as I have 
attained. J am not saying I am greater or 
less, or this or that. The point is whether 
these people who are listening to me are 
concerned with the achievement of the 
thing for themselves, whether they are 
anxious, whether they are strong enough, 
free enough to attain. It is not a question 
of vital importance whether the Masters 
exist or not, or whether you are their 
pupils. Who cares whether you are a pupil 
or an initiate or a Master himself? The 
essential is that you should be free and 
strong, and you can never be free and 
strong if you are & pupil of another, if you 
have gurus,.mediators, Masters over you. 
You cannot be free and strong if you make 
me your Master, your guru. I don’t want 
that. What I want is to make you strong 
and free, really harmonized within, 
certain, not through ecstasy, but by careful 
and deliberate thought and feeling, after 
much search, This inner certainty alone 
will destroy all the perverseness of the 


- anreal—F rom International Star Bulle- 


tin’s reports of Krishnamurti at Eerde. 
m m n 3 


Between the extremes of spiritual nega- 
tion and affirmation there ought to he a 
middle ground; only pure philosophy can 
establish truth upon firm principles; and 
no philosophy can be complete unless it 
embraces both physics and metaphysics. — 
Modern Panarion, 302, 
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Further Study of 


“The Voice of the Silence.” 
By James Morgan Pryse. 
The Lord Buddha particularly 


warned his hearers againat forming 
beliefs upon tradition or authority, 
and before having thoroughly in- 
quired into the subject. . . The whole 
difficulty springs from the common 
tendency to draw conelusions from 
insufficient premises, and play the 
oracle before ridding oneself of that 
most stupefying of all psychic an- ` 
sesthetices—Ignorance—H. P. Blav- 
atsky, “Lodges of Magic,” Lucifer. 
Oct., 1888. 


In my article on the Voice 1 paid that 


little work a liberal tribute of praise. No. 


one has praised it more highly. To show 
that my praise was based upon a just esti- 
mate of the book, I pointed out that it has 
minor literary defects and that certain 
erroneous exoteric doctrines had been in- 
serted in it by H. P. B., “in a moment of 
weakness,” as she hersclf said to the pupil 
whom she charged to correct it. 

My article hes called forth cavilling 
replies from several Theosophists, as was 
to be expected when there are so many of 
them who, whenever they find a writer 
making statements that do not dovetail 
with their own preconceived notions, deem 
it their duty to rush into print, and make 
him stop it. 

I carefully explained that although the 
Preface seems to say that the Voice is made 
up wholly of extracts from the Book of 
the Golden Precepts it may also be eon- 
strued to mean that selections from other 
sources are included. In fairness to H. P. 
B. the Preface must be so construed; for 
otherwise she wanld stand convicted of 
plagiarism. Yet Edith Fielding asserts 
that my statement: is “deliberately mis- 
leading” and “arouses suspicion as to the 
veracity” of H. P. B. Refnsing to yield 
to conclusive evidence and give np an un- 
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© tenable preconception, Edith Fielding in- 
` sists that H. P. B. plainly states that the 
Voice is composed exclusively of selections 
from the Book of the Golden Precepts, and 
at the same time acknowledges that it also 
contains ‘selections from other Eastern 
Seriptures, 
Oh, no, Edith Fielding; I have not 
> questioned H. P.| B.’s veracity. It is you 
- who have done that. Nor have I misled 


you. You have simply tangled yourself 


conceived notions tally with the demon- 
strated facts. -Merely because I exposed 
the fallacy of those preconceived notions 
you wrote some very unkind and unjust 
things about me in your letter, and I hope 
you were heartily ashamed of them when 
you saw them in cold print. I freely par- 
don your grossierete, but of course Karma 
will not let you off so easily. Here is what 
Karma now hands out to you: 

In a splendid contribution to the The- 
osophist (Vol. I) Mr. Rattun Chund Bary 
SAYS: . 
“Tt is in Dhyana (“Meditation,” here 
a synonym of Raja Yoga) that a student 
begins to hear the mystic music called the 
Anahadshabd, which varies in its tones 
and notes in proportion to the advance- 


| 
| up by trying to make your erroneous pre 


another. 

“Tt is in the tenth stage, called Samadhi, 
that Hiranyagarbha, the eternal and un- 
fading Light, which until then penetrated 
with its rays only now and then through 
the thick cloud of matter, breaks in upon 

` the yogi in its full brightness and glory, 


reach this state, gain the power of the 

Deity.” 

- In the Voice (P 17, Judge’s edition) 
the above passage is paraphrased as fol- 
lows: 

“The light fròm the One Master, the 

one unfading light of Spirit, shoots its 
_effulgent beams on the disciple from the 
- very first. Its rays thread through the 
thick, dark clouds of Matter. 


ment of the student from one stage to` 


and absorbs him. The yogis, when they . 
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“Now here, now there, these reys illu- 
mine it, like sun-sparks light the earth 
through the thick foliage of the jungle 
growth, .. . Nor will the mystic sounds 
of the akasic heights reach the ear, how- 
ever eager, at the initial stage.” 

Here we have something that was bor- 
rowed, not from any Eastern Scripture, 
but from Mr. Bary’s original article. Now, 
Edith Fielding, it is for you to explain 
why Mr. Bary received no credit. If you 
can solve that problem, and want another 
‘and more difficult one, Pll be ready with 
it, For, when drawn into a controversy I 
do not exhaust my ammunition in the first 


clash, but keep some in reserve, You may - 


have observed that I used only a small 
part of it in my first article on the Voice; 
and I can assure you that I did not expend 
all of it in the second one. 

I cordially thank Mr, ‘Pease for the 
courteous tone of his controversial letter. 
Also I am glad.to notice that he is gaining 
a broader view of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. In the Canadian Theosophist, 
Oct., 1928, he maintained that a Pratyeka 
‘factually reaches Nirvana. Of course none 
but a Buddha can reach Nirvana. Now 
Mr. Pease says emphatically that “a Prat- 
yeka-Buddha is not a Buddha—any more 
than a false Prophet is a Prophet.” Good! 
But he says, in effect, that men can be 
“helped to gain wisdom” independently of 
their Karma. My understanding of it is 
that a man can be helped only to the ex- 
tent that he karmically merits help. If a 
man can be helped when it isn’t his Karma 
to be helped, Karma must be a wobbly and 
uncertain Law that doesn’t always work. 
Please think that over, Mr. Pease, and re- 
verse yourself again. 

I agree with Mr. Pease that “what may 
seem an absurdity to one student may seem 
perfectly reasonable to another.” But is 
not that because one or the other of ’em is 
not using his reasoning faculty to good 
purpose? Think that over, also, Mr. 
Pease, and again reverse yourself. I bold- 
ly assert that the doctrine of “the Path of 
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Woe” is an absurdity. Put it to the test. 
Qo to any “anxious enquirer” with a copy 
: of the Voice in your hand, and say to him: 

“By accepting the principle of Univer- 

sal Brotherhood and diligently studying 
Theosophy you may eventually find the 
Path that leads to Wisdom. It is a ‘Path 
of Woe’. As soon as you have found it 
you. will become a ‘candidate for woe 
throughout the cycles’. When you have 
reached the end of that Path, ‘O aspirant 
to Sorrow, throughout the coming cycles’, 
you will be ‘wedged as a stone with other 
stones’ in a wall raised by the tortures and 
cemented by the blood of yourself and 
many others, and suffer ‘mental woe un- 
speakable’ for uncountable ages, until the 
Universe comes to an end. Here is an 
application for membership in the T. S. 
` Just sign your name on the dotted line”. 
If the inquirer is a man of goot sense 
he will probably say that you are crazy 
with the heat, or something like that, and 
turn his back on your brand of Theosophy, 
The courteous tone, and freedom from 
‘personalities, which distinguish Mr. 


Pease’s letter, are not noticeable in Mr.’. 


- Leisenring’s contribution. Quite other- 
wise. In fact, its tone is such that reply- 
ing to it is really an unpleasant task. Yet 
it calls loudly for a reply, inasmuch as it 
is a covert and insidious attack on The- 
osophy and an attempt to lead students 
_ astray from the Path pointed out by the 
Voice. 

Mr. Leisenring sneers at the followers 


of Raja Yoga “who are seeking to prolong - 


their mortal existence and attain a relative, 
personal immortality in the lower astral 
worlds.” Yet that is precisely the state 
attained by all the Nirmanakaya-Buddhas, 
and it marks the erid of the cycle of rein- 
carnations, the completion of individual 


evolution inthe material world. Further 


comment on that score is unnecessary. 
“Divine intellect is a. contradiction in 
terms,” says he. Ergo, there are no Divine 


Beings in the Universe, or if there are any 
they are idiots. 


By consulting an English 


_ealled in exoterie literature. 
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dictionary Mr. Leisenring might have 
learned that “divine” means “pertaining 
to God, to any God or Deity, Godlike.” 
(When doing literary work I always have 


‘an exhaustive English dictionary at my. 


elbow, with Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, French 
and Spanish ones in reach, as they come 
in handy; if I knew more languages—my 


Sanskrit teacher, Prof, Rehrig, knew 73. : 


of ’em—I’d have more dictionaries.) Be 
fore using a word, Mr. Leisenring, it. is 


well to know its meaning. ‘Real scholars. 


are careful in that respect. A Divine, 
Godlike Intellect does not involve a “con- 
tradiction in terms.” A man’s Nous, his 
Manas, is his Divine, Eternal Intellect, his 
God-Self, his Father in Heaven. Atma is 
a Universal Principle,, and Buddhi is a 
colourless Spiritual Poteney devoid of In- 


tellect; together. with Manas, the Con- — 


scious ‘Individuality, they constitute the 
Higher Self. 

Casting another slur on the Nirmana- 
kayas, and decrying Raja Yoga, Mr. 
Leisenring says that a man “may increase 
the intensity of his self-centred ambition 
and use his Higher Manas to try to per- 
petuate his personal, astral body (Linga 
Sharira) and defy the Gods, represented 
by his Higher Self.” Let us examine this 
wondrous dictum. 

Higher Manas is snaderakls from Atma 
and Buddhi; it is, with them, the Higher 
Self. You cannot “use” your Higher 
Manas. “Whom the Self chooses, by him 
is the Self obtained, not by others.” 

The Linga Sharira is not in fact an 
“astral” body, though often loosely so 
As Il. P. B. 
says (Ins. p. 150), the physical body is 


. “merely a denser aspect of the Linga Shar- 


ira, for the Body and the Linga Sharira 
are both on the same plane, and the Linga 
Sharira is molecular in its constitution; 
like the Body.” When an individual has 
completed the course of evolution in the 
material world, he perfects ‘his true physi- 
cal body, the Linga Sharira, so that it then 


becomes the Nirmana-body; and thus the 
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Shramana, as a Nirmanakaya, attains the 
irst stage of Buddhahood. Similarly, he 
“eomplétes the evolutionary course in the 
two higher worlds, successively as a 
: Sambhogakaya and a Dharmakaya; and 
' having thus completed the cycle of evolu- 
tion, he enters Nirvana. Let the student 
note carefully how these stages correspond 
4 to the four Avasthas, the Waking, Dream- 
~ ing and Undreaming states, followed by 
. Turiya Avastha, which is but another name 
for Nirvana. 
consciousness is in the physical world, in 
_- the dreaming state it is in the psychic 
world, and in the undreaming state it is 
f in the spiritual world, In each of these 
states he is the same man. So also the 
three “men” manifested by the Self in the 
three ‘worlds, in the three streams of evolu- 
tion, are in reality one, being three bran- 
ches, as. it were, of the stream of evo- 
lution, and at the close of the evolutionary 
cycle the three streams unite. Thus the 
Tnitiate says, magnificently, in the Gospel 
of Philip, “I have gathered myself to- 
gether from the four quarters of the uni- 
verse.” 
Accotding to Mr. Leisenring the actìon 
of Manas is “gyratory with intermittent 
- vibrations.” .Gyrus is Latin for a circle; 
and to gyrate, says the dictionary, is to 
turn round in a circle, to revolve. When 
a-man’s Manas gets to whirling in that 
. way the authorities put him in the psycho- 
pathic ward for examination, and then 
confine him in an institution maintained 
by the State for such unfortunates. 
_ The Greek word psyche, “breath” (from 


mortal soul as opposed to the mortal body. 
Homer applies it only to the disembodied 
soul (Kama Rupa),; and for the. em- 
bodied soul he uses the term thymos (Kama 
Manas). Later writers give psyche as the 
embodied as well as the disembodied soul, 
making it the inetrument of nous and the 
seat of thymos, which in. this usage is 
restricted to Kama. The Psyche is im- 
mortal, and not, as Mr, Leisenring asserts, 
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In the waking state man’s 


psychein, to breathe) signifies the im- 
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“ephemeral” (short-lived; literally, “last- 
ing but for a day”). Mr, Leisenring 
seems to have neglected his Greek lexicon 
as well as his English dictionary. He even 
gives “Augeides” for Augoeides, when the 
proverbial “any schoolboy” could have told 
him that in Greek eż is a dipthong and oe 
never is > 

Chaos is simply Greek for infinite 
Space, ihe “Container” of the Kosmos, and 
is, as H. P. B. explains (8. D., I. 536), 
“the primary aspect of Mulaprakriti.” Yet 
Mr. Leisenring informs us that it is “the 
lower sether.” - 

Mr. Leisenring waxes sarcastic over the 

“permanent body” of the psychic man, re- 
ferred to by “An Oceultist.” Again ne- 
glecting his dictionary, he seems not to 
know that “permanent” signifies durable, 
lasting, of long continuance, as when 8 
men takes up a permanent residence. How- 
ever, let ais call that permanent body an 
eternal body, and then see what H. P. 
Blavatsky says about it. See S. D., I. 282. 
Read the whole page, Mr. Leisenring, you 
who boast of your “many years’ study of 
Blavatsky’s writings and the esoteric phil- 
osophy of the East.” Here are a few 
sentences from that page: 

“Occultism teaches that no form can be 
given to anything, either by nature or by 
man, whose ideal type does not already 
exist on the. subjective plane.” 

“The countless forms which are finite 
and perishable. . . . existed as Ideas, in 
the Eternity, and, when they pass away, 
will exist as reflections.” 

“Therefore our human fornis have exist- 
ed in the Eternity as astral or ethereal 
prototypes; according to which models the- 
Spiritual Beings (or Gods) whose duty it 
was to bring them into objective being and 
terrestrial Life, evolved the protoplasmie 
forms of the future Egos from their own 
essence.” 

Even without being a Sanskrit scholar 
Mr. Leisenring could have learned from 
Theosophical literature the difference be- 
tween Hatha and Raja Yoga. It would 
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seem that by his “many yeara’ study” he 
has only beclouded his mind with miscon- 
ceptions of the esoteric philosophy——mis- 
conceptions which, as presented in his 
article in the Canadian Theosophist, would 
work great harm to any students who 
might accept them as true Theosophical 
teachings. That is my sole reason for 
replying to them. 

He asserts that the Voice is not a book 
of practical Yoga-instructions, and is not 
intended for the Shramanas, the “doers,” 
but merely for the Shravakas, the “theor- 
ists.” Further to discourage ‘students, he 
confuses Hatha Yoga with Raja Yoga, 
and caps the climax of his anti-theosophical 
dicta by asking this nonsensical question, 
which is really a fling at the faithful 
Messenger of the Masters: “Did H. P. B. 
imagine that any of us Westerners wera 
‘ripe’ for practical initiation, or capable 
of fully understanding or joining Them ?” 

Whoever is “ripe” for initiation needs 
no one to tell him of that fact, or to lead 
him to a Lodge. No one but a Master can 
fully understand other Masters. There- 
fore H. P. B. was not trying to find those 
who had qualified themselves for initiation 
and hence had no need of her instructions. 
‘But she was always seeking out the be- 
ginners, those who were, as she herself ex- 
pressed it, “still in their pin-feathers.” 
Heroically she strove to help as many of 
these as possible to become Shramanas. 
She drew to herself a number of the raw 
beginners, and mothered them “even as 
when a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings.” 

From the first page to the last the Vozce 
is ‘a treatise on practical Raja Yoga, the 
“Dhyana” of the Buddhists; and it is 
‘addressed to the Shramanas who are as yet 
inexperienced beginners, as well as to those 
who are seeking to follow the Path (Raja 
Yoga) that leads to Buddhahood. To them 
is given this assurance: —— ` 

“No Arhan, O Lanoo, becomies one in 
that birth when first the Soul begins to 
long for final liberation. Yet, O 


thou 
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anxious one, No warrior volunteering fight 
in the fierce strife between the living (the 
immortal Higher Ego) and the dead (the 
lower persona! Ego), not one recruit, can 
ever be refused the right to enter on the 
Path that leads toward the field of battle.” 

Therefore I say to every Theosophist 


-who has the good of humanity at heart, and 


so that he may* 


longs to find the Light, 
Study the Vovee- 


guide others to that Light: 
and practise daily the Dhyana it so 
eloquently teaches. Let no perverter of 
Theosophy discourage you from making the 
attempt to reach up to your Father in 
Heaven, your true Self. Remember that 
even though on earth you may be poor, 
feeble, untaught, insignificant in the sight 
of others, nevertheless in the glorious 
World Within you are a deathless God, a 
Master of sacred Wisdom. Only by the 
Path of Dhyana can you ascend to Him, 
your Heavenly Father; and you may have 
to follow that Path for many weary in- 
carnations. But a beginning must be 
made, and the time to begin is now. 


THEOSOPHY AND THEOSOPHISTS. 


Mr. ©. Jinarajadasa has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Theosophy and The- 
osophists.”- It is an address delivered at 
a Convention of the Society at Amsterdam 
on December 1 last. Tt deals with the 
question which we have discussed exhaus- 
tively in Canada, involving the perfect 
liberty of every one to hold and express any 
view that appeals to him, while he permits 
others to do the same. It would be well for 
some of our dissentient brethren to study 
what Mr. Jinarajadasa has to say on thie 
point, and we venture to make a few ex- 
tracts which we believe will represent his 
general attitude. 

“Now the T. S. as an organization works 
under a Constitution; are you aware that 
in that Constitution the word ‘Theosophy’ 
is not mentidned? Nowhere is it said that 
the object of the Society is to proclaim: 
Theosophy. In no part of our Constitution 


s there any reference to Theosophy as a 

philosophy of life, and therefore of course 
snot the slightest attempt to define what 
Theosophy is or is not. The purpose of the 
Society is to form here below on earth a 
muciens of Brotherhood — an effective 
nucleus of men and women who are toler- 
ant and spiritual, and who embrace within 
‘gtheir interests all races, creeds, castes and 
Pic and both the sexes. 

“Just as there is no definition of The- 


no definition of what constitutes a The- 
osophist. The word ‘Theosophist’ does not 
appear—only the words ‘Fellow, or mem- 
ber of the Society’. À 
“What is the result? Just this: that 
- within the Society, as an organization 
working with a Constitution, no one has 
the right to say, “This is Theosophy, that 
is not’: nor ‘This man is a Theosophist, 
that man is not’. I say, no one has a right: 
that does not debar anyone from saying so. 
A man may think it his duty to say so. 
Only, his action is not one in which the 
Constitution is interested. The Constitu- 
tion is interested in the member, not be- 
cause he bears the label ‘Theosophist,’ but 
because he is one who accepts the ideal of 
Universal Brotherhood, and presumably is 
helping the world to realize it.” 

“The Christian who. believes in a Per- 
sonal God is welcome as a member; but no 
less’ welcome is the Buddhist who denies 
the very existence of God. Nor does the 
Society limit the freedom of any member. 
Those who accept Mr. Krishnamurti’s 
teachings to the letter, and those who do 
not, those who are Liberal Catholics, and 
those who object to ritual religion in any 
forrh, have as members the. same status 
within the Society. They can hold any 


the Society,- if a majority of members 
elects them.” — 

“Within the Society, we are of many 
creeds, and of none, but there is one pro- 
fession of faith which we all heartily. 
accept, and that is, the wonderful hidden 
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bsophy in the Constitution, so too there is 


‘office, including that of the President of. 
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nature of man. We may dispute whether 
God is a Personal God or an impersonal 
God, but none of us Theosophists doubts 
that man, the ordinary man and the ordin- 
ary woman, enshrines something so wonder- 
ful and great that we can only describe it 
with the phrase ‘the Nature of God’, On 
what man is we are all agreed—that he is 
not merely the body, and that he is not 
just the mere weak and sinful aspect which 
he reveals more frequently in life than any 
other, On the other hand, man is a Divine 
Thing, a Mystery, a Holy of Holies, which 
in some incomprehensible way contains the 
Totality, even while he continues to be such 
a pitiful unit in that Totality.” 

“Tt is because of our Gospel of Man that 
we Theosophists have already made such a 
mark on the intellectual and emotional 
life of the world. Every Theosophical 
Lodge shines invisibly with a flame which 
lights up for the enquirer the puzzling 
world around him. To be a Theosophist ig 
to me to have an unbounded belief in the 
greatness of man.” 

“We who have been students of The- 
osophy already know that every religion 
contains a part of the Truth, and no one 
religion all of it; I think the true Theoso- 
phist understands religion in a deeper way 
than does the devotee of any one particular 
religion. Many of us also know, by direct 
experience, how both science and art and 
philosophy bring us to the Wisdom. More- 
over, some of us know how those hidden 
facts of life vaguely termed ‘Occultism’ 
have shown us yet more glimpses of the 
Wisdom,” 

“But the principle which Dr. Besant in- 
sisted upon—that Wisdom grows by Action 
—is eternally true concerning every truth; 
we know Truth not only by contemplating 
it, but also by trying to make it a power in 


‘the lives of others.” 


“A far more fundamental criticism of 
all reformers is that which Mr. Krishna- 


-murti has made with his well-known state- 
ment that ‘the individual problem is the 


world problem’. Most of us, who are keen 
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on any kind of reform, fail to realize that 
the success of our work depends funda- 
mentally on our character, and not on our 
gospel. Just because if our gospel is won- 
derful, we forget that it is our duty to make 
ourselves wonderful also. We find thous- 
ands of enthusiasts lavishly sacrificing 
their all, without making much headway in 
their reforms.” 

“How many Theosophists are there not, 
who, are working hard for Brotherhood, 
but are very little Brotherly in the Lodge 
or in the home or in the community? For 
it is so easy to blind ourselves with any 
gospel which makes us feel we have some- 
thing great.” 

“During the Middle Ages, the interest 
in God overrode the interest in man; to- 
day it is the reverse, and the problem ot 
the perfecting of man is far more interest- 
ing than the problem of the understanding 
of God. In the world today, what with 
machinery and standardization and the 
frantic appeal of civilization to live on the 
‘surface of as many things as possible, Mr. 
Krishnamurti’s gospel that ‘the individual 
problem is the world problem’ comes as a 
messenger of light to guide us toward a 
reconstructed world.” _ 

“And since truth in every form, in every 
age and in every setting is but a particle 
of the one Infinite Wisdom, let us be deep- 
ly grateful for every event, pleasant or 
unpleasant, which adds to the stock of 
knowledge which today we-calt Theosophy. 
Tf there is something in our Theosophy of 
today which ‘is error masquerading as 
truth, let us discard it; but what we do 
then is not a giving up of Theosophy, but 
rather a receiving of it.” — 

mw MM 

To act and act wisely when the time for 
action comes, to wait and wait patiently. 
when it is time for repose, puts man in 
accord with the rising and falling tides (of 
affairs), so that, with nature and law at 
his back, and truth and beneficence as his 
beacon light, he may accomplish wonders. 
— Practical Ocenltism. H.P.B. 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW IT? 


Madame Blavatsky speaking of faith, 
knowledge, belief in the great White 
Lodge, the Masters, and the Ancient Wis- 
dom once stated that she spoke with 
absolute certainty only so far as her own 
belief was concerned. 

This, I think, raises an important point.: 
The question was asked some time ago, $ 
“How do you know this to be a fact 4 How 
can you prove it?” 

Earnest students of Theosophy are 
aware of three ways in which a philosophy 
appeals to imagination and intellect with 
the force of conviction. These three ways 
may be summarized as intuition, records, 
and analogy. 

We believe a thing because it appeals to 
our intuitions, It is true that we are ever 
trying to learn the truth regarding life 


-and its source, and to transmit what 


threads of knowledge we may have gleaned 
to others in the hope that they may see 
light and thus fit themselves for greater 
service to their fellows. But, it is also 
true immediately we read or hear of this 
philosophy or that it either appeals to us 
ag sound and believable, or it doesn’t. In- 
tuition is our guide. 

Our intuition is this something within 
us closely allied to our Higher Self, to the - 
God within each of us. Conscience and 
intuition are likely ‘also closely allied. 
Conscience, that spirit of God within us 
tells us without fail what is right, what 
is wrong. Likewise intuition tells us what 
is true, what is false. 

Truth is fundamentally too vast for the 
‘finite mind to fully grasp. Hence, we 
grasp it in bits or pieces. The hard shelled 
Baptist believes implicitly in that religion 
which grips him to the very core. Like- 
wise the more advanced soul believes im- 
plicitly in his own concept of life and 
religion. Both have glimpsed the vale of 
reality, because much of it, perhaps all 
of it has been of their making. But neither 
has fully known Reality, because it is too 


A i 


ind sublime. As the traveller voy- 
3 on and on through life and experience 
constantly encounters new angles of 
bniversal truth. That is how he progresses 
foward the final goal which is reached 
miy after great tribulation, renunciation, 
lelf sacrifice and attainment. . 
t Hence, all of us know by intuition 
whether or not this philosophy or that is 
ue. We cannot know for others, only 
point the way. But, the more advanced 
he soul is, the greater its sense of uni- 
ersal brotherhood and the more surely it 
3 foe the vastness of life and experience 
_ the more it glimpses of this vale of truth, 
nd the nearer it approaches its Holy 
arail, the final goal. 
` In other words intuition implants per- 
ba faith in us, and gives us the truth in 
. accordance with our capacity to grasp it. 
And, that intuition which senses the vast- 
ss and sublimity of life and experience 
closer to truth than that which is con- 
ned and which in turti confines the view- 
pint and attitude of mind, Narrow, 
goted dogmatism is on the lower rung 
the ladder of Truth; humanitarian 
ith and width of vision and philosophy 
Erc on higher rungs of this same ladder. 
That to some degree covers the truth as 
pressed in-the understanding of the in- 
uition. 
fields of literature which will confirm for 
him: who has the time to study that which 
hig intuition tells him is true. Most of us 
have little time for such study, and must 
_ rely upon records which but give us a few 
of.the truths, 
The Bible is massed with truth, but 
only if it is read between the lines, and 
_ with understanding. The Secret Doctrine 
tells us the truth straight from the shoulder 
for those whose intuitions accept it. There 
- are ‘innumerable other philosophical works 
which do likewise, and it is only by study- 
ing the many religious works and docu- 
ments that we can- even in some measure 
. confirm the faith of our intuitions. 
Analogy is perhaps the safest guide to 


There remain, naturally, vast . 


centuries of Brahma, and where we can 
fully realise the truth of that profound - 
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the truth for those who will not be guided 
by their intuitions and who have no time 
to pore over all. manners of records and 
philosophical works. 

Periodicity, the law of cycles is one of 
the most profound of universal truths. On 
this law is founded apparently all that is, 

We know the regular astronomie laws of 
night and day, weeks, lunar and solar 
months, years, centuries, millenia. By 
analogy we may look for an enlargement 
of this system of minor cycles, hence we 
may anticipate major cyoles, just as in 
evolution knowing there is.a mineral, a 
vegetable, an animal, a human type of 
evolution we may safely anticipate far 
grander heights in the scheme of evolu- 
tionary progress. 

We all know God exists. We all know 
that the amoeba and the animalculae exist. 
Between the amoeba and Godhood there 
are likely innumerable stages of evolution 
progressing successively. Analogy will 
help us to link up in orderly procession 
the many rungs of. the ladder of evolution. 

Now, in the Seeret Doctrine and simi- 
lar works we read by analogy the exact 
course of this progressive evolution, and 
what we read coincides with what we would 
expect from our hitherto elementary know- 
ledge of evolution. 

In the same way we can readily under- 
stand that if there are minor cycles there 
must also be major cyeles so that the great 
universal plan of life may be carried to its 
farthest limit. What that limit is we don’t 
know, since as already pointed out, Truth 
is too vast and sublime for our minds to 
grasp. 

However, with the help of the science 
of analogy we come. to the point where we 
read in faith facta concerning such eycles 
as manvantaras, maha kalpas, years and 


statement, “in the eyes of God a thousand 
Tears is like unto a day in the sight of 
man.’ 


Welland, Ont. . “Alpha”, 
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“MODERN THEOSOPHY ” 


“Modern Theosophy” is the most lucid, 
‘the most readable, and the most authentic 
exposition of Theosophy as outlined by 
Madam Blavatsky in her writings that has 
been published. It is by one of Madam 
Blavatsky’s personal pupils and was writ- 
ten shortly after her death so that it is not 
affected by any of the various psychic in- 
terpretations of Theosophy that have been 
circulated in the last thirty years. It can 
be commended to beginners, and those who 
have waded through some of the later 
systems of Neo-Theosophy should read this 
book. and find how far they have been led 
away from the simplicity and consistency 
of the Mahatmas’ message to the world.. 
The Blavatsky Institute, 52 Isabella Street 
have published the book in a neat volume 
from the type used in The Canadian The- 
osophist, bound in blue cloth for $1.25. 
Olaude Falls Wright had been studying 
in Dublin for the medical profession when 
he first heard: of Theosophy. He went at 
once to London to meet Madam Blavatsky. 
He asked her what he should do, and she 
told him to go back to Dublin and form a 
Lodge of the Society. That is undoubted- 
‘ly the best way to reach the Masters. Any- 
one who has Brotherhood enough to un- 
dertake to carry the message to others, no 
matter how incompletely he knows it, will 
have the intuition to carry him through | 
his task. He formed the Lodge and it was 
joined by such ardent Theosophists as they 
came to be afterwards as Charles Johnston, 
George W. Russell (Æ), John Eglinton, 
W. B.. Yeats, Fred Dick, D. N. Dunlop 
and many others. 
wrote this book on “Modern Theosophy” 
and it is a good one to study. 


OR x 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership, The dues are $2.60 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magasine. Will you not join? 


Claude Falls Wright 


THEOSOPHIST 
THE FLAME 


We are lost archangela—not flameless, 
not sundered from spirit entire; ` 


but the light has flickered and nam F : 


- less 
the darkness and depth of desire. 
We have lost the secret of living, 
we have lost the faith that we had 
in the word, the name, the beginnjn 
- and now we are mad, 


We have gained the world by our labour 
we've gilded its turrets and towers, te 
and now we have sorrow for neighboug © 


that shadows and shatters the hours ¥ 


with pain and with passion—thag . 


erushes 
all hope of the flame that we had. 
It blows in the wind like the rushes, 
and .s0 we are sad, 


We are angels reaping and sowing — : 
the sorrow, the pdin and the tears £; 
that come $ 

mowing 


spreads over the earth and the year it 


till hid in our hearts we discover 
the truth, and the flame that we fe 
burns brighter because of a lover 
who comes to reveal. 


We are lost archangels who squander 
the light and the life at its birth, :° 
and weary and footsore we ane Fe 
to the ends of the shadowed earth? 
He comes when the cycle is ended; 

_a risen Lord glorious and glad. : 
and His flame will be our flame 
blended 
with that which we s had. 
H. L. Huxtable, 
m = S = 3 


Our conceptions, limited to the narrow 


area of our experience, attempt to fit if not 


an end, at least a beginning of time and 
space; but neither of these exists in reality ; 
for in each case time would not be eternal.. 
nor space boundless.—Isis Unveiled, I,- 
184. 
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Friends and foes! Criticism is the sole 
salvation from intellectual stagnation. 
It is the beneficent goad which stimulates 
to life and action—hence to healthy 
changes—the heavy ruminants called 
Routine and Prejudice, in private as in 
social life. Adverse opinions are like 
conflicting winds which brush from the- 
quiet surface of a lake the green scum 
that tends to settle upon still waters. 

—H.P.B. in Lucifer, Sept. 1892. 
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REVELATION AND REASON 


There is a point of view which has been 
consistently represented by the ‘Theosophi- 
eal Society in Canada that must not be 
overlooked or forgotten at the present time. 
It is not immodest to say that in Canada 
we took a stand many years ago on the side 
of the Theosophy represented by Madam 
Blavatsky, a non-dogmatie ‘Theosophy, 
founded not on revelation as Dr. van der 
Leenw suggests in his artiele published in 
the Canadian ‘Theosophist last May. but 
on what was set forth in the Secret Doc- 
trine as a subject for study, corroboration, 
investigation and acceptance on the basis 
of experience. It was put forward as 
hypothetical. 

In Canada we have accepted it on those 
terms, the only terms that leave the miud 
free to he its own authority. This position 
has rarely been understood clearly. We 
have members in the T.S. in Canada today 
who fear Madam Blavatsky as an author- 
ity, becanse they will not take the trouble 
to read and stndy her work on a scientific 
basis as they would Bergson or Eddington 
or Jeans or Millikan. Madam Blavatsky 
is ahead of all these because she includes 
the all and goes farther. 

Nor have we ever in Canada banned the 
reading ot any books that have been pub- 
lished by anybody. In consequence many 
of our members have trotted off into un- 


productive fields and learned that they 
were unproductive. Some of them have 
not had the courage or common sense to 
come back to us, but the door is always 
open and the truth is free to everybody, 
here or elsewhere. ‘There have been great 
schisms in the T. S. on account of this re- 
Inctance to read new books or to allow them 
to he read freely. ‘This is from the dregs 
of the old Church censorship cropping up 
in people who thought they had got free 
of the ecclesiastical bans and taboos. 

The reason for all this freedom of re- 
search and thought is very simple. It is 
the only way for a man to discover his soul. 
It is the only way that man can find out 
that he is his own sole authority. It is 
the only way he can learn to rely upon the 
ouly authority he will ever meet—the God 
within him. Those who have been follow- 
ing thix method are always ready to be 
brotherly to evervone who has brotherhood 
as a principle of life and action. ' 

The T. S. in Canada in its first number 
of its official organ reprinted the Proclam- 
ation of 1895 drawn up by Mr. A. H. 
Spencer, one of Mr. Judge’s colleagues in 
the Arvan T. S. It is derived from the 
Key to Theosophy and other works and 
contains the keynote for all concerted effort 
for the epread of Theosophy throughout the 
world. That proclamation “offers fra- 


w 
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$ “ad 1 goodwill and kindly feeling toward 
“all students of Theosophy and members of 


: Theosophical Societies wherever and how- 


- ever. situated. 


It further proclaims and 


- avers its hearty sympathy and association 
“with such ‘persons and organizations in all 


Theosophical matters except those of gov- 


‘érmment and administration, and invites 
; their correspondence and co-operation.” 


So it goes on to appeal to all men and 


women who seek the elevation and advance- 


ment of the human race, and.nothing could 


© be broader nor more sympathetic. It is 


` published every quarter on the cover. of 


‘The Theosophical Quarterly, and one al- 
ways hopes that it will be effective with the 
members of the body which that Magazine 


_ represents, but we may have to wait some 


time for this as appears elsewhere. But 
no ohne ean voice this universal appeal with- 


' out doing some good in the world by the 


“dissemination of such an ideal whether it 


‘is lived up to or-not. 
the fine appeal made by Dr. G. de Per- 


It has borne fruit in 


ucker, inspired as he says by the Master he 
follows, and it is accepted by Mrs. Besant, 
she states, on the authority of the Maha- 
Chohan. We have always taken this posi- 


> tion on our own initiative in Canada, and 


we are delighted to find that for any 


‘reason others are now seeing the desir- 
v ability of united action, or, at the least, 
. concerted action irrespective of organiza- 
~ tion. 
. Theosophical bodies is probably not pos- 

‘sible at this time. 


The organic union of the various 


In Canada our con- 
stitution is democratie and calls for the 


. annual election of the General Executive 


and the General Seeretary. Both the Adyar 
and the Point Loma Societies are governed 
by an appointed head, and the autocratic 


_ principle is strong in most of the Societies. 
_ We cannot 
methods in Canada, but there is no reason 
S why. we should not cooperate with all and 
©- any. who cherish the. Theosophical ideals - 
with which the Society set out upon its 


abandon our democratic 


`- napion, and as they- are so well expounded 


„in Phe Key. tor Theosophy, We: are Ried a 


enough in mind and sympathetic enough i in -oee 
‘spirit to work with any kind of Theoso- ` 


phisis who are tolerant enough to recognize 
our good faith. 


Even Dr. van der Leeuw’s distinction of : 


revelation and realization does not disturb 
us, for as St. Paul says, there is a diversity 
of gifts but the one spirit. Those who have 
or think they have revelations should be 
careful, however, not to try to dominate 
the minds of those who have not arrived 
at such maturity that they can bring their 
reason to bear upon the revelations, real 
or alleged. When the blind lead the blind 
they both’ fall in the ditch, as a great 
authority reminds us. We need above all 


things to test our sight before we ask others © 


to rely upon it. 


Some have come to this desirable policy. 


of co-operation by the way of revelation. 
We have come to it as a matter of common 
sense and experience and have been advo- 
eating it for thirty years at least. It mat- 
ters not how people get the truth as long 
as they get it. And we must beware lest 
our eyes be evil when the Master is good. 
The difficulty, if not the danger must be 
recognized however, and Dr. van der 
Leeuw’s strictures are warranted. 

Tt does not appear that he objects to all 
revelation. There arc two kinds obviously. 
One is informative; the other directional. 
No one can have any possible objection to 
informative revelation, unless it be given 
with a sinister motive, and that, of course, 
would soon be apparent. All our inven- 
tione and discoveries may be placed. under 
the head of informative revelations, 
discovery of the key to the Rosetta stone 
was an informative revelation. 
place the writing of the Secret Doctrine 
by Madam Blavatsky in the same class. 

Directional revelation is of another kind. 
Jt is intended to govern action and de- 


‘mands implicit and immediate obedience. 
Such a revelation was that which was al- ` 
‘ leged to have directed the.choice of Mrs... ` 
Thera | 
wasa e ent oF that ‘kind of ig ; 


Besant ag successor to Col. Olcott. 


The 


We may 


around the fifteen or twenty years after 
. Madam Blavatsky’s death. It was a test 
‘to many of théir powers of discrimination, 
` loss of which, as the Bhagavad Gita re- 
minds us, is loss of all. 

'. The problem always is with directional 
revelation whether its source be genuine 
‘ ‘or not, whether true or false. If it be false, 
. -and we have had it so in several instances 
in the last few years, it should not be fol- 
lowed. When it- has been followed and 
found to be false, the sooner, the student 
` gets back to the point where he was misled 
the better. Too often, however, he cannot 
© bring himself to face what he fears will 
`. be the reeriminations of his comrades. If 
there be any such recriminations he may 
- know he is in the wrong company. No 
reproaches will be uttered by the real com- 
. rades. They'too have had their experience 
-onë time or another. 

. »°;There is another danger, however, even 
: i when. the direction is true. Those who 
follow unthinkingly and obey because it is 
easy tot obey, may develop within them- 
selves the habit of following, and they are, 
having failed to cultivate discrimination, 


Those who follow always like 
- children are not mature enough to stand on 
_ their own feet, to depend upon their own 
*. reason and judgment, to be wise enough to 
-be guided by the Light within them and by 
E nothing else. There-is a stage where it is 
necessary to follow the shepherd like sheep, 
' „and it appeals deeply to the simple human 
_.to think that the sheep hear and know the 
s*wolee of the shepherd. But we cannot re- 
agin sheep. 

Tt was the aim of the Theosophical 
Movetwent-to give men such knowledge as 
tight help them to discover the Master 
Sarl within themselves. Of Teachers there 
-aré many.- The Master Soul is ONE. 


NE we need have no fear. Such revela- 


théy inspire than: 


{an words’ ‘that either 
‘eharm ar ‘arm. - a 


ee 
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When: we can trace our revelations to that - 


are tobe known more by the deeds . 


AN APPEAL 


In the early'nineties of last century, Le, e 
soon after the death of Mme. Blavatsky, -. °: 


195 ` 


wy 


CEES 
i 


there occurred a very definite slackening “<~. 


of energy in the Theosophical Society, and 


a growing vagueness of aim. The: forces.. -° 
‘that had. been laboriously concentrated: - 
and directed into definite channels, from '™ 


this time onward began to become diffused, 


dispersed, and, with a declining spiritual: | À ! 


energy, lost themselves in a welter of vague, 
emotional pseudo-philanthropie activitiea, 


In other words, the members of the Society ~ 


rapidly became—-and received every en- 


couragement to become—what are now-a- 


days aptly termed “Uplifters”. 
There was still a good deal of energy in 
the Society, it still had the momentum of 


the original impulse, but this energy became . 


less and less spiritual, and more and more 
kamic. It was deflected from its original 
far-reaching purposes and diverted into the 
turbid channels of pseudo-philanthropy 
with its tawdry but emotionally-satisfying 
activities. This prepared the way for a 
veritable psychie debauch which soon per-' 
vaded the whole Society, moulding its out-. 


_look by means of a new and growing liter- 


ature—a sort of hybrid spiritualism with a 
liberal use of Theosophical terms, 


was threefold. It was, through wide-spread 
advertising and the urgent recommendation 
of travelling lecturers (themselves trained 
in the 
members of the growing Lodges, and it 


thus at once obscured the Society’s early — 


reliable literature, and inoculated. the 


whole Society with teachings in conflict ``. 


The . 
deleterious effect of this new literature 


“new Theosophy”), foisted on the. 


with, and subversive of, the philosaphy as ~~ 


taught by Mme. Blavatsky and her 
Teachers. 


astern. 


Further, by its myi and emotional 


appeal, it drew. into the Lodges a formid- 
able percentage of immature, emotionally 


unbalanced péople-—pesple whose direst.: _ 
‘needs were a constant emotional and - 
“a psychic-stimulus, ‘and-a-detailed direction ` 
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at direction was joyfully and pene 
rovided for them by the Society’s new. 
dérs; the psychic tittilation was supplied 


“dn foil measure and soon, as might have. 


‘been expected, Theosophy became, in the 
-<eyes of intelligent people, a subject for ir- 
revefent, merriment and amused contempt. 

‘Some of the ablest scientific and literary 


men of this generation, who, from their . 


decided spiritual leanings, might well have 
`` bésome powerful allies of this ancient phil- 
- ogophy, have had but passing words of de- 
rision for the debased version of it which 
“they eneountered in the current Theosophi- 
eal literature. This is only one of the mis- 


fortunes which befell ‘the Theosophical 


movement when the Parent Society was 
‘divertéd from its true aims, 

` -Ü must be conceded that after the death 
-of Mme. Blavatsky, the tide of energy 
: flowing into the movement was bound to 
».slaéken, and this for reasons which will be 


perfectly well understood by all students 


- of the lews of the occult, and need not be 


_ Stated here. It was nobody’s fault that the 
. gréat driving force had ceased to flow with 
+ its original impetus: this was inevitable. 
. But who shall measure the heavy responsi- 
3 bility of those who through personal ambi- 

-tion allowed themselves to become the tools 
j “ana agents through whom the far-reaching 
~~ aims of the Society were frustrated and its 
teachings debased ? 

- Jt is no easy task at the best for the 
` student of Theosophy to win to an adequate 
eonception of this profound, austere phil- 


"| gbophy; but for those unfortunate students 


‘who have been immersed for years in the 
udy of much of the later literature put. 
rth by, the Parent Society, with its baf- 


. teaching, the. difficulty becomes 

i "inseparable. The first strong im- 
Saioa Of the early. years of enthusiasm 
d very difficult to eradi- 


. philosophy. 


ism of the ace mind confronted with ` 


new values, nor even the hostility of mater < 


talistic science; still less is it the increas- 


ingly futile ecclesiastical opposition. These OLA 


are all natural obstacles and offer only a 
necessary resistance to the healthy growth 
of a great life-furthering philosophy. 


Undoubtedly the most formidable enemy. . 


of Theosophy is to be found within the 
movement itself—its foes are those of its. 
own household. 
Theosophy that is the arch-enemy—those., ` 
emasculated doctrines, skilfully tinctured . 


and attenuated to suit the taste of pale ; 


people. Thus, instead of having to deat . 
with honest, healthy, sincere : opposition — 
we are confronted with the very difficult. 


and baffling task of attacking and unmask- > ‘ 
ing the true nature and purport of doc- é 
trines which superficially look like our. "o 
own! Thus we find in the Society today ` ~~. 
a vast amount of moral and intellectual”; a 


a weak, emotional, spurious idea of. 
Brotherhood, a tawdry philanthropy and . 


cowardice hiding behind a shim “Tolera- ` S 


tion.” 


Many Theosophical students who have: 


gained a redsonably intelligent grasp of the 
philosophy and its implications, and have - 
thus perceived the dreadful intellectual’ . 
and’ moral chaos, and the formidable ele 


Indeed it is Pseudo: | : a 


ment of degradation which began to per- i 


vade the Society, abandoned it, and either. 
formed new alliances or remained un-' 
attached to any organization. 


The present writer has never bad. any. 


hard words for those who have chosen this 
course. There is’ much good reasoning’ to 
support it. But yet!—some of us have: 
viewed the whole matter from a somewhat 
different angle. We have felt and wished 
to. acknowledge the deep debt we owe to the. 
Society through which, after all, we ree 
newed our contact with the great Aryary 
And so we have laboured“ in 
the midst. of much. that was disheart ing 


: and. seemingly hopeless, ‘to Pal 
Ài 
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; “ihel is an aspect of this question which 
Many of those who have left the Society 
may have overlooked. So long as there 
` -remain in the Society some who steadfastly 
stand by the noble ancient tradition and 
oppose, by every means in their power the 
. foolish: and degrading superstitions, the 
falso and misleading doctrines being 
“ taught, there will exist within the Society 
a ‘witness for the philosophy as originally. 
‘taught, and against the intellectual chaos, 
the psychic delusions and the moral tispis 
tude. which have invaded it. 

: Ft is the reasoning of many of those Sha 
have left the Society with what seemed to 


them to be the strongest: possible justifica- ` 


tion, that if all who seek to follow the 
-Aacient Wisdom would only likewise leave 
the Society it would soon disintegrate and 
ease. to “be a menace to the true doctrine. 
against this reasoning there are at 

St two serious objections. The first is 

it all the followers of the Ancient Tradi- 

n will almost’ certainly not (for oné 
ASON- or another) abandon the Society. 
rt of reasoning is a common mistake 

any Socialistic and Utopian idealists 
“they postulate a condition which while 
‘theoretically) perfectly feasible, in actual 
human experience never is fulfilled. The 
Mociety will almost certainly continue to 
within its membership both the wise 

avid: the immature, both the honest and the 
A incere, both the resolute and the vaeil- 
g, both the self-reliant and the con- 

lly servile, and we may Oee 


econd defect of the reasoning just 
ne that even in the (impossible) 


ting the Society, there is absolute- 
Rang. and pe reason to believe it 


original Founders to exploit. And. it, 
would still possess the same resources ‘of 
psychic delusion with its neverteliag. 
appeal to a credulous public. 

No, I am afraid it is a vain Hops: that: 
by abandoning the Theosophical Society 
we can destroy the unwholesome and delet-. 
erious side of its widespread influence. Let - 
us make up our minds, that for years to. ` 
come, 4 high percentage of all the people ` 
in the world who hear of Theosophy, will’ 
hear of it through the activities of the ` 
Parent Society. | 

If my words could reach those who for 
sincere and true-hearted reasons have left ` 
the Society, I should urge upon them. to 


carefully consider the above brief reason- 


ing, and follow up its further implications 
and developments. And if it then seems ~ 
valid to them, to rejoin the Society and 
enter with us upon an intelligent, resolute’ 


and concerted effort to make it again ‘a 


powerful factor in the age-long strife for 

the liberation of the human mind from the- - 
ological, 
prejudices and superstitions, And upon. 
those who have remained within the 


Society I would urge with equal earnest- `` ; 


ness :—Let us have done with those trivial. 
or absurd gatherings we dignify with the `. 
name of Lodge meetings. We have, each i. 
individual one of us, to master the few but 
profound principles and essentials of the 
mighty Aryan Philosophy. We have to 


Jearn to understand, and that in a more. . , 


than superficial sense, the structure of 
man’s complex being. We have to learn `. 
to dare to invoke the long-slumbering: 


divine powers at the core of our being so ``; 
that the distorted, warped, fretful abortive _ 


moon-struck little mime we have for so long 
imagined ourselves to be, will mysteriously: © 
assumie nobler proportions and a new light 

comé into his eyes with the new sense of v, 


' the part he has to play on this terrene. stage: 
O my brother. of the darkened ` ider. 
stdindis ; 


scientific, racial and national . |“ 
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> tions iù our lives. It was those transform- 
-> ations which we were expected to accomp- 
.’, dish; it was this for which alone Theosophy 
"was given vs—this and no other thing! 
7 Why, ‘then, should we waste the passing 
l days with the rare opportunity they offer 
. ina preoccupation with trifles; irrelevan- 
„eies and absurdities! Why should the in- 
- . voluntary flush have to mount to our cheek 
-when some intelligent and too-candid 
brother refers ironically to our “weakly 
| wLodge Meetings?” Shall we not see to it 
, that those meetings shall partake of the 
dignity, the vitality, the absorbing interest 
` which an intelligent study of the Aryan 
. Wisdom confers. 
Let us be content.with nothing less than 
'.to make our Lodges centres of intellectual 
and spiritual vitality—each in its own city 
or community. ` This aim should certainly 
precede any efforts at propaganda at a 
_ time like the present, and in view of the 
-` existing chaotic, devitalized state of the 
Society. Let us ask ourselves what we have 
‘to offer intelligent prospective members at 
our Lodge meetings. Is there a reasonable 
percentage of our members who have at- 
tained to an adequate understanding of 
,the Theosophical Philosophy, so that they 
can justify the large claims we make for 
' it on the face of intelligent criticism? If 
we cannot meet this requirement, let us set 
earnestly about becoming able to do so, and 
`- in the meantime set aside our misguided 
` emotional desire for propaganda. Lodges 
whose members have fed for years on “The- 
osophical” slop are wholly unfitted to en- 
_ gage in any propaganda which will not 
` further injure the Society and through it 
. the Theosophical Movement. 
'. Surely our first. and highest duty is ‘to 
fit ourselves individually and as Lodges 
fo present to the intelligent and spiritually- 
-gaindéd portion of the race a high, austere 
: ‘philosaphy—the - noblest yet achieved by 
~ the noblest mind of. —man—s philosophy. 


“alo f from: thé: Society. oe beanie has. 
| and ja fox good l 
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will call forth from the obscure and unex- 
plored depths of man’s nature unsuspected ; 
powers of courage and endurance and .& . i 
resolute will to evoke and bring under his | 3 
conscious control the latent forces of his : 
own mysterious being. In a word, this 
philosophy adequately presented, will draw «= -* 


together by its own secret power the °~ 
noblest, the strongest, the. most diversely- ʻż 
gifted members of the race into a-true 3 
spiritual Brotherhood which will oppose to =“ 
the disintegrating influences of our civil- | 4 


ization a positive resistance, and keep alive. ` į 
a philosophy and a tradition, higher and `~. 
holier than which is not known on earth! >. 
Do we feel equal to this task? Are we | 
willing to at least attempt it? If not, let > 
us honestly admit it, and fall to the rear . ` 
and take our place among the non-combat- ` | 
ante. We shall at least be entitled to the . 3 
satisfaction of knowing that we refused to 
hamper and impede those who were willing 
to take their place in the firing line. This 
were no disgrace, but an honourable ac- `} 
knowledgment of defeat which will bring ` ` 
us the karma of a new opportunity in the 
future. ' wo 
But if we Hink from the task with its 
need for high courage and endurance, and 
seek to cover our weakness under a prè 
tence of a high but vague idealism—an~ 
idealism which we are secretly resolved ~ 
shall never be allowed to seriously interfere `.: 
with our comfort or our vanity—then woe- 
will follow us, and the karma of our base +$ 
ness will draw us downward deeper into , # 
the sphere of matter. ae 
The task before the members of the.. pe 
Society today when clearly realized, might’ 
well appal all but the most resolute. The- 
evil, the folly, the desecration of our nobl 
philosophy constitute. a foul stain on the 
history of the movement—a stain whioh: 
must inevitably be expiated. It is useless; 
as some foolish ones have thought, ‘to try te 
elude our share of the expiation by holding ° 


ment, and“none who seeks a place in that 
Movement may escape his share of the 
shame, the discouragement, the defeat, any 
more than he will be denied participation 
- in its glory and its victories. 
The modern Theosophical Movement is 
_ ,@ unity, and has dark as well as bright 
. pages in its fifty-five years’ history. It 
:*” makes one ashamed of human nature when 
' -one occasionally meets intelligent people so 
= grossly ungpiritual as to wish to (and think 
«they can) keep their raiment unsullied in 
‘4 this the latest attack on the forces of Dark- 
_ ness and Superstition, 
. Every studént of say 20 years’ standing 
_' should be able to form some idea, however 
-: inadequate, of the individual responsibility 
. undertaken by the real sponsors of the 19th 
 “eentury effort for the spiritual enlighten- 
_ „ment of the West. It is inconceivable that 
they did not know and reckon with the 
possibilities of tragedy and failure as well 
: ås those of human enlightenment. Shall 


ae calculations plan to escape from the grime 
-And:mire and sweat of the fight—in other 
words, its. obloquy and failures—and par- 
ticipate only in its more “respectable” and 
seemly little seuffles! One thinks in this 
connection of the simple and noble words 
of the Master:— - 

“Tt i is a true manhood when one boldly 
accepts one’s share of the collective karma 
- of the group one works with, and does not 


‘others in blacker colours than reality, or 
to throw all blame upon some one black 
aheep, a victim specially selected. Such a 
ivtrue man as that we will ever protect and 
despite his shortcomings, assist to develop 

good he has in him. Such a one is 
sublimely unselfish; he sinks his person- 


med BPP. him, a 
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«we, then, with our little, nice personal 


permit oneself to be embittered, and to see - 


in his canse, and takes no heed of dis- . 
orts: or personal A unj justly : 


oully, m a future article, | 


believed that they could serve the move- 
ment, 
Their’s was an important individual degi- 


sion, and; seeing as they did, they could: -: 
Nor would T ~ 


hardly have done otherwise. 
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more effectively in other ways, <`- 


condemn those who withdrew in hopeless i a 


discouragement. 
student has found. himself in a minority of 
one in a Lodge wholly given over to psychic 
delusion and personality-worship. 


To such I would only suggest that they . 


might carefully reconsider their deeision 
in view of a new effort to bring the Society 
back to its original lines, Every student 


Many a true-hearted - 


who has snéceeded in gaining an adequate 


conception of the real purpose of the Move- 
ment could help in the forth- coming 
struggle. 

In different parts of the world the task 
has been seriously entered upon. In Am- 
sterdam there is a centre which is striving 
to free Theosophy from the miasma which 
has all but suffocated it in that country ; in 


Budapest there is a small but very intelli- 


gent and resolute group translating and 
‘publishing the Secret Doctrine in the 
Hungarian language; in London, a group 


‘of Lodges have united within the Society 
to protest against the follies and delusions . 


which are rife in the English Section; then 
there is Mr. Kingsland’s earnest, dignified, 


unemotional appeal for unity in essentials , 


throughout the whole Movement; an ap- 
peal, be it noted, utterly untainted with the 
distressing i itch ‘for personal leadership—a 
taint so likely to handicap all endeavours 
for unity of aim and doctrine. 

And what of Canada? The record of the 
Canadian Section for the 10 years of its 


existence stands high by comparison with - 


that of other Sections in the Society. But, 
alas! this is not saying a great deal. Oan- 
ada should be able to bring to the Move- 
ment a positive as well as a negative gift. 
But this is a matter I shall discuss: more. 


` ` (Concluded from Page 169) 


-SUPPLEMENTARY 
A 1. 
©- The Poets of Pre-Hxistence 


To the honour of the great poets; whose 
“keen insight into the heart of moral and 
‘gpiritual truth exceeds even that of the 
‘philosophers and meu of science, it may 
. be said that many of them have expressed 
‘in some form their belief in the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul. A few extracts from 
? these poets are quoted here: 


: Rudyard Kipling, in “The Neolithic 


os the neolithic age, savage warfare did I 
C.o WA ; 

... Kor food and fame and two-toed horses’ 

pelt ; 
J was singer to my clan in that dim, red 
dawn of man, 

-And I sang of all we fought and feared 

and felt. 


+ ” * 


Then the silence closed upon me till they 
put new clothing on me— 
‘Of whiter, weaker flesh and bone more 
oe frail; 
a And I stepped beneath Time’s 
n once again a tribal singer. 


f ias 


Wordsworth, in “Intimations of Im- 
‘. mortality :” 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s 
atar, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
‘And cometh from afar, 
. - Tennyson, in “De Profundis?’ 
Out of the deep, my child, out. a the deep, 
pote Îl that was to be, in all that was, 
nite: dot a million eons- ae the vast 


And every phase of ever heightening life, 


And nine long months of antenatal gloom, ee 


Thou comest. 


Goethe, in “Faust ” 
The soul of man 
Is like the water— 
From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it mounteth, 
And thenee at once 
It must back to earth, 
Forever changing. 
Shelley, in “The Cloud :” 
I am the daughter of earth and water 
And the nursling of the sky; , 


I pass through the pores of the ocean ang: o 


shores ; 
T change, but I cannot die. 
Whittier, in “A Mystery :” 
A presence strange at once and known 
Walked with me as my guide; 
The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 


Bayard Taylor, in “The Metempsychosis S 


of the Pine:” 


‘All outward vision ‘yields to that wie 


Whereof. nor ereed nor canon holds the | 
key ; r 
We only feel that we have ever heen: _ 
And evermore shall be. 


Longfellow, in “Rain in Summer:” 
Thus the seer, with vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear 
In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to piste 


From earth to heaven, from heaven to * 


earth, 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things unseen before 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The Universe as. an inameasurable wheel. 
Turning for evermore 


‘In the rapid rushing river of times. 


Walt. Whitman; i in “Leaves of: Grass 
I know Tam, ‘deathtess ; ar: 


ue And, whether I come to my own to-day or 
-in ten thousand or ten million years, 


- cheerfulness l can wait. 


+ * * + 


As to you, Life, I reckon you are the leav- 
-ing of many deaths. 
"Nog doubt I have died myself ten thousand 
‘~ times before. 
Victor Hugo, in “To the Invisible One :” 
Before I came upon this earth 
I know I lived in gladness 
For ages as an angel; birth 
Has caused my present sadness. 


Dryden, in the translation of Ovid’s 


~ “Metamorphosis :” 
Souls cannot die. They eave. a former 
home, . 
“And in new. bodies dwell and from them 
' Yogm. 


oS can perish, all things change 
l below, 
For: spirits through all forms may come 


-And go. 


: oT, B. Aldrich, 
osiBs:?” 
= "TL was a spirit on the monntain tops, 

A perfume in the valleys, a simoom 

` Qn arid deserts, a nomadic wind 

‘Roaming the Universe, a tireless Voice. 
I was ere Romulus and Remus were; 

_I was ere Nineveh and Babylon; 

_ I was, and am, and evermore shall be, 
. Progressing, never reaching to the end. 


in “The Metempsych- 


-Róbert Browning, in “Evelyn Hope:” 
Beye it may be for more lives yet 


few— 
uch i is to learn and much to forget 
Bre. the time be come for taking Jo; 


am th. akes. the present 
-e fask: doeg Jast) 
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T ean cheerfully take it now, or with equal Self-questioned in her sleep: and some have 


(while the . 


Beem ame semblance of some ninknows s. 


Mixed with ‘such feelings as perplex ‘the 
soul 


said 
We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh’ we © 
wore. a 


Lowell, in “The Twilight :” 
Sometimes a breath floats by me, 
An odour from Dreamland sent, 
Which makes the ghost seem nigh me | 
Of a something that came, and went,‘ 
Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 
In what diviner sphere: Ses 
Of mem’ries that come not and go not; ©, |} 
Like music once heard by an ear “he 
That cannot forget or reclaim it; 
A something so shy, it would shame it- 
To make it a show; . 
A something too vagne, conld I name it, | ‘ 
For others to know; 
As though I had lived it and dreamed it,- 
As though T had acted and schemed it 
Long ago. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “To an Astros, 
loger :” f 
Before the solar systems were S 
When nothing was but the Unnamable; i 
My spirit lived, an atom-of the Cause, - 
Through countless ages and in many forms 
It has existed ere it entered in 
This human frame to serve its little day 
Epon this earth. 5 ae 


W. W. Story, in “Cleopatra :” 

That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 

With its frivolous, bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife! 

Come to my arms, my hero! 
The shadows of twilight grow, — 

And the tiger’s dricient fierceness 
‘In my veins begins to flow. 

Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 

As @ warrior storms a fortress! 
. I will not shrink or cower. |. 

~: Comte as: you came: in | the: desert, 


“When the tiger passions were in us, 
, And love as you loved me then! 

a . 
_-Sehopenhauer, on the Sources of, and the 
Wide Extent of the Belief in, 

Metempsychosis 

© Schopenhauer, in “The World as Will 
13 ` må, Idea,” gives an admirable, brief ac- 
count of the sources of, and of the wide ex- 
. tent of the belief in, the doctrine of Metem- 
: psychosis, from which a few paragraphs 
are quoted here: 

. “We find the doctrine of Metempsycho- 
ee ais. springing from the earliest and noblest 
-ages of the human race, always spread 

‘abroad in the earth as the belief of the 

great majority of mankind—nay, really 

-as the teaching of all religions, with the 

exception of that of the Jews and the two 
which have proceeded from it: in the most 
_ subtle form, however, and coming nearest 
to the truth in Buddhism. 


Bo f “With ae to the universality of the 
„belief in Metempsychosis, Obry says right- 
: .. ly in his excellent book “Du Nirvana In- 
= dien,’ p. 13, ‘This old belief has been held 
all round the world, and was spread in the 
“xemote antiquity to such an extent that a 
' learned English churchman has declared it 
-to be fatherless, motherless and . without 
genealogy.’ Taught already in the ‘Vedas,’ 
as in all the sacréd books of India, Metem- 
. psyehosis is well known to be the kernel of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, It accord- 
ingly prevails at the present day in the 
whole of non-Mohammedan Asia, 
- among more than half of the whole human 
race, as the firmest conviction, and with an 
ineredibly strong practical influence. Tt 
was.also the belief of the Egyptians, from 
_whom it was received with enthusiasm by 
` Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato. The Pyth- 
agoreans, however, specially retained it. 
That it was also taught in the mysteries of 
_the Greeks undenigbly follows from the 
ninth book of Plato's Laws: ‘The Edda’ 
: eaperialiy in, the ‘Moluspa,” 


osophy ean hearken to.’ OR 
belief is Judaism, together with the two - 


thus - 


-ence a parte post. 


teaches l siats; 
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Mctempesyehosis, Not less was it the foun- 


dation of the religion of the Druids. Even- 


a Muhammedan sect in Hindustan, . the’ 


Bohrahs, of which Colebrooke gives a full | 


account in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ believes 
in Metempsychosis, and accordingly re- 
frains from all animal food. Also among 
American Indians and negro tribes——nay, 
even among the natives of Australia, traces 
of this belief are found. 


* 


“According to all this the belief in 
Metempsychosis presents itself as the 
natural conviction of man whenever he re- 
flects at all in an unprejudiced manner. 
It would really seem to,be that which Kant 
falsely asserts of his three pretended ideas 


of the reason, a philosopheme natural to ` 


human reason, which proceeds from its. 
forms: and when it is not found it must 
have been displaced by positive religious 
doctrines coming from a different source, 
T have also remarked that it is at once 
obvious to every one who hears of it for the 
first time. Let any one only observe how 


earnestly Lessing defends it in the last. . 


seven paragraphs of his ‘Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts.’ Lichtenberg also 


says in his ‘Selbstcharacteristik,’ ‘IT cannot’ 


get rid of the thought that I died before I 
was born.’ Even the excessively empirical 
Hume says in his skeptical essay on im- 
mortality, ‘The Metempsychosig is there- 
fore the only system of this kind that phil- 
What resists this 


religions which have sprung from ‘it, be- 


cause they teach the creation of man out - 


of nothing, and they have-the hard task of 
linking on to this belief an endless exist- 
They certainly have 
sneceeded, with fire and gword, in driving 
out of Enrope and a part of Asia that con- 


soling primitive belief of mankind; it is . 


still doubtful for how long. Yet how diffi- 


cult this was is shown by the oldest church '. sae 
“Most of the heretics were’ at- °°. 
.tathed to this belief. For example, Simon- ag 
-Valentinians, Marcions 


histories: . 


 Basiidians, 


= ists, Gnostics and Manicheans. The Jews 
- themselves have in part fallen into it, as 
Tertullian and Justinus inform us. In the 
Talmud it is related that Abel’s soul 
passed into the body of Seth, and then into 
that of Moses. Even the passage of the 
-. Bible, Matthew xvi., 13-15, only obtains a 
rational meaning if we understand it as 
-~ ? spoken under the assumption of the dogma 
“of Metempsychosis.” 


3. 


The Closing Words in Lessing’s Last Con- 
tribution to Lnterature 


j Lessing has been ealled “the Luther of 
= German literature, of the German drama 

„and of German art.” The seven para- 
+ graphs ‘to which Séhopenhauer refers in 


. ‘in Lessing’s last contribution to literature ; 
and hence they may be accepted as the 
<xipest product. of his thought, while the 
_ prominence.given them would indicate that 
_hé held them to be his most important 
message to mankind. They are reproduced 
here: 
“The very same way by which the race 
r reaches its perfection must every individ- 
‘ual man—one sooner, another later-—have 
. travelled over. Have travelled over in one 
~ gnd the same life? Can he have been in 
"one and the selfsame life a sensual Jew 
‘and a spiritual Christian? Can he in the 
selfsame life have overtaken both? 
T “Surely not that: but why should not 
every ‘individual man have existed more 
_ than ‘once upon this world ? 
“Ts this hypothesis so laughable merely 
“because ‘it “is the oldest? Because the 
human understanding, before the sophis- 
tries of the schools had dissipated and de- 
hilitated it, lighted upon it at once? ? 
“Why may not even I have already per- 
med. those steps. of my perfecting which 


Sate réwards? 3° 
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the foregoing section, are the closing words ` 


| My. ‘Suggestions for BERDE sent on request, Sa 
bring to men only temporal punishments - 
_ And once more, si not 


which the views of eternal rewards so ` 
powerfully assist us? ae 

“Why should I not come back as offen’ ~ 4 
as I am capable of acquiring fresh know-. < 
ledge, fresh expertness% Do I bring away ~ ` 
so much from once that there is nothing to .: 
repay the trouble of coming back? : 

“Is this a reason against it? Or because 
I forget that I have been here already? -` 
Happy is it fop me that I do forget. The 
recollection of my former. condition would 
permit me to make only a bad use of the 
present. And that which even I must for- 
get now, is that necessarily forgotten for- 
aver ? 

“Or is it a reason against the hiypothsiis ; 
that so much time would have been lost to -> ~x 
me? Lost? And how much then should 
Í miss? Is not a whole eternity mine? p. 


mm E = 


To sum up ai in a few words, Magic is 
spiritual Wisdom; nature the material 
ally, pupil and servant of the magician. 
One common, vital principle pervades all 
things, and this is controllable by the per- 
fected human will. The adept can stimu- 
late the movements of the natural forces 
in plants and animals in a preternatural . 
degree. Such experiments are not obstruc- 
tion of nature, but quickenings; the condi- 
tions of intense vital action are given. 


Out-of-Print Books 


Every month a dozen or more catalogues 
come to me from England, Scotland and 
the Continent sent by dealers in out-of- . 
print books on all sorts of subjects. If - 
there is any item you wish to get I will be 
pleased to ‘search for same and report, at ` 
no cost to you. 


NW. J. HAYDON 
Bee: rere Ave., , Toronto 4) ; 


‘Two: VEXED QUESTIONS 
- °° By James Morgan Pryse 


“Once when discussing Cosmic Evolution 
Avith Mr. Richard Harte, who wrote the 
hrilliant article “Lucifer to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Greeting!” which is often 
n mistakenly credited to H.P.B., he asked 
‘me, in: all seriousness, “Well, why did 
Parabrahm do it, anyway?’ Is that a 
Ymighable question, coming as it did from 
1? an old-time and highly intellectual student 
“of Theosophy? I think not. A variant 
„öf the same question as applied to strug 
-ging and*suffering humanity (thet being 
‘what Mr. Harte also had in mind, his 
“query implying pessimistically that. it 
would have been better if the world had not 
"ome into éxiatence) is raised by a corres- 
`- pendent signing himself “A Student,” in 
- The Canadian Theosophist, June, p. 124. 
<: He aske, “For what purpose and to what 
end? does the Divine Self of man manifest 


. physical worlds? Since the Macrocosinte 
~ ous, the two questions may be conjoined 
‘this, “Why does the Changeless, Eternal “ 
' Absolute manifest this ever-changing and 
a transitory Universe, and the beings who 
“Inhabit it?” 
_. Nothing can be added to, ‘or subtracted 
`. from the Absolute; nothing can be exterior 
|. to it. It follows, therefore, that the objec-. 
`. tive Universe is the Absolute manifested 
` by Itself and within Itself. The Manvan- 
- taras and the Pralayas are the successive 
- phases: of Parabrahm, the ‘alternating 
u? periods of activity and repose of the One, 
„<` the Universal Life, in which the Many, the 
countless Lives, pass through their lesser 
cycles of objectivity and subjectivity. Thus 
the Allembracing Universe alternates 
rnally between. Conditioned Being ‘and 
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_ a lower “individuality” in the psychic and 


,; and the Microcosmie processes are analog: 


aconditioned ge and Existence ik the | 
be 3 


Maker and Builder” of the Cosmas; the . | 
Cosmos, Conditioned Being, is. Parabrahmi ~ 
expressed as Life, Existence. When a “> 
Theosophist asks, “Why did Parabrahm ' 
do it? or “why is man manifested in the 
lower worlds?” . he shows by asking the. ”.'- 
question that he has not completely rid his...’ 
mind of the Theological belief that an. -` 
‘extra-cosmie Deity “created” the Universe. -~ 
The Esoteric Philosophy is based on pure 
Pantheism: Deity and the Universe are. _ 
one and the same, and not disparate. The i. 
Universe, both when latent and when mani- +... 
fested, is organic, conscious Divine Life. © . 
When modern seek term the Abso- - * 
lute “the Unconscious,” or “Non-being,” > 
they are only using idle onde Absolute _ 
Unconsciousness, or Non-being, would be ~ 
Absolute Death, x othingness—the Nihility. -. 
of both Parabrahin and the Cosmos. i 

While- Theosophy teaches the esoteric — 
doctrine of the Reality of the Universe 
and the Eternality of Life, the doctrine of -` 
the Madhyamika School, the most pessi- . 
mistic of the Buddhist sects, is that. the ` 
Universe does not exist and the Absolute’ - 
is Universal Voidness, Sunyata.. Nir- 
vana, says the Madhyamikas, ia Absolute 
N othingness, to be attained by him who by’. 
meditating upon it gains the knowledge- 
Shunytaivaham, “I am nothing, a nullity.) 
Such irrational theories follow naturally 
upon the teaching that the objective Umi: 
verse is an illusion. 

True philosophy, which is ever allied to 
common-sense, teaches that the world: is.. 
real. Man is real, and’he cannot escape |’. 
from the burden of ‘life, with its sufferings ` 
and sorrows, which ever outweigh its joys. ` 
and pleasures, by crazily affirming thet 
the Universe is a void’ and that he himself - : 
is a nullity, an “illusion,” a nothingness. : ` 

. Even as the external“ ‘Universe is: the 
Coming-forth of Divine Nature from Itse 
yet. within r s0 of each man on ra 


aM ne smaterial world in which he is now going 
through the cycle of reincarnations, rein- 
 fleshments. It may be objected that this 
| Btatement runs counter to the teaching of 
` . tbe Book of Dzyan, according to which (if 
- read with undiscerning literalness) there 
eame to the making of man divers Dhyanis, 
Pitris and Spirits, each of whom contribut- 
- ed-some portion of his own particular en- 
” : tity and quiddity toward the fashioning of 
_ the human creature, so that homo sapiens 
. ig a composite of their respective donations. 
`> But the Book of Dzyan is a poem, and 
` =, should be réad as such, with due allowance 
for. poetic imagery, and not as if it were a 


` “of-fact prose. All those man-making hier- 
+.-archies of the Macrocosm are represented 
in each Microcosm, or individual man; he 
: himself is the Dhyani Buddha, the: Dhyan 
.Chohan, the Pitri, and all the rest. Even 
t.. âg the Macrocosmic Hiranyagarbha, the 


worlds, so each Microcosmic Hiranyagar- 
ha brings the man into being on every 
manifested plane. He is not an Omnium 
therum of donated principles, a patch- 
z creature fabricated with scraps furn- 
d by other beings. It is only on the 
lowest. plane, the animal-human stage of 
nee, thet he needa a little outside 
46; get. clothed in the body of flesh; 
aat that stage it is truly gaid of him, 
an born of woman is of few days and 
ull-of trouble.” 

aving descended to the nethermost 
t of his evolutionary ‚eyele, man has 
bafore him the steep and toilsome ascent 
` tă ‘the sublime heights whence he set out 
OK his Manvantaric journey through the 
syén ‘worlds. . Of the seven rounds on the 
n globes. of the earth-chain he has com- 
le d three, and. is now in the fourth round 
id.on the fourth globe, being thus at the 


ers many ills, and is beset by the: great: 
iculties and dangers. Few: indeed 


dimly, the way of return to the super 
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-acientific treatise written in plain matter- 


“Golden Germ, evolves all the manifested. 


piug-point . of his. evolution, where, he. 


Hernen in thefr dark age who: Bee; even- 


nal heights,, while the great mass of ` man- ia 
kind see it not at all, even when it is 
pointed out to them, and have forgotten © 
whence they came. For over half a century p., 
the Way, the Path, has been pointed ott - ; 
to thousands of Theosophists. How many. - ’ 
of them have really found it and are faith- ' 
fully following it? , 
In tackling the problem of why man got 
down to this mundane sphere and how heis ~~.” 
to get back to the higher spheres, “A -..: 
Student” encounters difficultiee—which |’ 
seem to me to be mainly of his own mak- «| ; 
ing. In quoting the Master M. he makes | © -* 
him say that “man’s immortality is con 
ditional.” I do not find that in any of >=- 
the Master’s letters; if he indeed wrote it = —! 
I think his pen must have slipped. For | ae 
immortality is beginningless as well. as 
endless. Demonstrate to me that between 
two points there is a shorter way than a 
straight line, and I’ll admit that it may `; 
be possible for a straight line to have only `; 
one end, and that immortality may like `: 
wise be oneended. “A Student” quotes a os 
brief. statement by the Master M. about — 
uniting certain of man’s ‘principles, ^.. 
“fourth, fifth, seventh with the sixth,” and ` ` 
adds, “whatever that may be.” While thua — ` 
confessing that the Master’s statement `.. 
conveys no meaning to him, he yet intim- zs 
ates that what I said (in “Worship and. à 
Immortality”) about the Monadie Triad — 
is inconsistent with it! Here the diffieul- . 
ty, the apparent inconsistency, is one ``,- 
created by “A Student” himself. If he =. 5 
had read carefully the whole passage which = ~ 
he partly -quotes from the Master’s letter ace Oe 
he would not have asked, “What is the ‘ins... i; 
dividuality’ that has to assimilate to itself ` 
the seventh ?” For his question is answered 
iùn that passage, which begins as follows:. 
“The whole individuality is centred in thé `., 
three middle or’ third; fourth: and. fifth ©... 
principles. During arthly life it is all i 
the fourt 


, 
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‘ Dhyan-Chohanie Individuality. 
<^ Ås I pointed out in an article in the 
. March Number of The Canadian Theoso- 
 phist, “the Spiritual Manas, which is the 
-true Individuality of man,” is not included 
| in the list of seven human principles as at 
o first given out. 
-© seems to have been tacitly included within 
. ` the seventh principle, Buddhi. The fifth 
re principle (Lower) Manas, was termed “the 
Animal Soul.” Of course the principles 
referred to in the Master’s letter must be 
‘taken as they were at that time numbered 
-and defined. With this explanation the 
passage quoted from that letter is perfectly 
‘elear.. The incarnated “individuality” 
: (KamarManas in its vital physical body, 
.Linga Sharira) “has to assimilate to itself 
the ‘eternal-life power residing but in the 
_seventh.” Atma, the seventh, is the Su- 
. preme Self of man, his contactual oneness, 
`.. 8o to say, with the Universal Self. Its 
~ ` Life-power on the higher planes is Jiva, 
`> and on the lower planes Prana, By “assim- 
ilating” that Life-power the incarnated in- 
dividual brings into play the Shaktis and 
the Prana-Vayus, the forces employed in 
Yoga. This assimilation is symbolized by 
the Caduceus of Hermes, of which H.P.B. 
‘says in the Glossary, “Physiologically, it 
` is the symbol of the restoration of the equi- 
- librium lost between Life, as a unit, and 
- the currents of life performing various 
. functions in the human body’’—that is, 
- between Jiva and the Prana-Vayus. For, 
as the Master says, the union of the lower 
„with the Higher Self must be achieved 
“while yet on this earth.” Having re- 
- ‘stored the equilibrium between the unitary 


tA 


. - through the Linga Sharira, “the three” 
- - (fourth, Kama, the energizing principle 
~ “pf-the lower self, corresponding to Buddhi 
in: the Higher Triad; fifth, Lower Manas, 

“gerresponding to Higher Manas; and 

seventh, Atma, which includes Jive and 

tag e must. be-blendéd 4 in one; the sixth, 
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. designated, and not the Higher Self, or i 


I may add here that it- 


'Jòwer worlds to redeem a fallen race” fits 


' Life-force and the vital forces which work. 


_ Whether’ it be to a super-human being or to: 
‘an ordinary man? Tt is the affection. and. 
devotion’ themselves that count, aS Krist- ne 


Buddhi, the Proin E iad — 


Energizing Principle. - Thus the, Lower -* 
Triad, (Lower) Manas-Kama-Prana, ‘is 
united with the Higher Triad, Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas. “Those who succeed in E 
doing so become Buddhas, Dhyan Chohans, | i 
ete.” Having thus accomplished the per- 
fective work during the fourth round, 
which is the turning-point of the cyele, they 
“have nothing to fear during the fifth, 
sixth and seventh rounds.” It is the in- 


earnated Soul, the Lower Triad, that bẹ- 


comes a Buddha or Dhyan Chohan by thus £ 
becoming one with the Higher Triad, the -> 
Monad, which was, is and forever will be 

a God, a Divine Indiv iduality, throughout 
the endless succession of Days and Nights 

of the Universe. 

Atma as Life (Jiva and Prana) per- 
vades all the principles and is one with the > 
Universal Atma. The “Eternal-life ` 
Power,” Jiva, is what the individuality - 
has to assimilate—not Atma in foto, as 
“A Student” miseonstrnes the Masters ` 
statement, i 

“The theory, advanced by “A Student;? 
that man, collective humanity, “is in these = 


in ‘better with Christian Theology than. 
with’ Theosophy, Make it only one “man” 

and call him the Lord Jesus—and you have : 
stepped out of Theosophy into Christianity. | - 
Or make it a whole race of “redeemers” if i 
you prefer it that way; but when for -7 
Karma you have thus substituted Redemp-. 
tion, the Ransoming of the sinner by a- 
self-sacrificing Saviour—or a whole Race.” 
of Saviours-—-how much of your Theosophy 
will remain standing when you have thus *: 
knocked the foundation f from under: it? 


When you can come to voin the man. ;- 
next to you, then you will have understood. ,: 
lifes purpose. What does it matter to - 
whom you show your affection and your :: 
devotion? What difference does it make. 


nemuni, 


` On September 10, 1889. the present 
Genera) Secretary of the T.S. in Canada 
‘arrived in Toronto from Ottawa where he 
had spent the previous six weeks, and began 

at onee the propaganda of Theosophy. In 
an office at 98 Esplanade East, he received 

` many visits from enquirers, and gradually 
a nuclens of students developed. In 1891 

a charter was applied for and issued to the 

.’ Toronto Theosophical Society, all Societies 
at that time being autonomous, ‘This char- 
ter is still retained and is the oldest, we 


- ‘Believe; on this continent. The charter 
‘members were Mr. Algernon Blackwood, 
= YDr. Stowe, her daughter, Dr. Stowe Gullen, 
: Mrs. Day Macpherson, and Mr. Smythe, 
“who was elected president. Mr. Black- 
“wood was the first secretary, and Dr. 
. Augusta Stowe-Gullen the first vice-presi- 
~ dent. Meetings were held in Dr. Stowe’s 
= residence, in Mr. George A. Reid’s studio, 
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‘MR, ALGERNON BLACKWOOD tions, but he has anything but clear memor- . 
: ` jes of his Theosophical friends as recorded . 
in that book and appears to have confused. ` 
different people together.: 
in contact with the Bhagavad Gita, he, ` 
relates, at a school in Germany, a Moravian 
school, and this book and one or two others 
he appears to have. brought to Toronto, 
where he only remained about eighteen 
months, 
known. He went to New York and had: 
some reporting experience on the New .- 
York Sun. His Theosophical studies stood 
him in good stead in his fiction. 
and “The Education of Unele Paul” are 
delightful fantasies, and he proceeded to 
exploit other psychic and ocenlt ideas in 
later works. 
lent collection. of his shorter stories. Among 
a score of fine books it is 
specify the best, for it will be largely. a 
matter of the reader’s ‘taste, 
them will give pleasure, 
deep insight to the student. 
obliged to Mr. N. W. J. Haydon for the 
portrait of Mr. Blackwood, which the dis- 
tinguished author kindly sent him on re- _ ~ 
quest to be hung in the Theosophical Hall, 
Toronto. 
is a son of ‘the late Sir Stevens Arthur 
Blackwood and a former Duchess of Man- 


chester, 


a a in E of the 


He had come; 7 : 


His career as a novelist is well 
“Timbo” 


“John Silence” is an excele  , 
difficult to, 
but any of 


and frequently 
We are 


Mr. Blackwood, it may be said ` 


T ame’ A 


LOVE 


We had prayed for Light 
And the Light had come;,. 

There was no trumpet 
Nor sound of drum. 


- A great Conqueror 
Stood by our side; 
His look was majesty 
But no pride. 


‘Our hearts. melted 
In that vital power— 
Rended the heavens 
: In that silent hour, 
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a y. , OFFICIAL NOTES 


_ A resolution of thanks to Mr. Charles 
: Hale for his kind help in auditing and re- 
‘porting on the accounts of the National 
“Society was adopted by the General Execu- 
tive at their meeting. 

mR E = 3 


Mr, Roy Mitchel! has closed his vacation 
‚im Toronto and returned to New York. 
‘Daring his stay he gave a long series of 
-ylectures twice on Sundays and on Fridays 
and on other days visited Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, Niagara Falls, with good meet- 
ings, A greatly, revived interest was felt 
in Toronto. 


Oe 
ie Empire Games held. in a Hamilton 


athi arty’ much and Ton fe publi-. 
; Jave haq. Botte visitors nb Nee 
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o o and we pare boi 


large and important. Forty years ago it 
wae Toronto that was the size Hamilton 
is today. Forty years if we survive we 
hope to see Hamilton as large as Toronto ` 
is today. But what are we going to do 
about Theosophy then? 
em E) l 
We find that the article by H.P.B. on. 
“The Roots of Ritualism tn Chnreh and -— 
Masonry” has been reprinted in The Adyar . 
series of Pamphlets and is easily available ` 
there. It is not our mission to supplant l 
what can readily be had but to supply an 
what is not easily available, or in such a 2 
form as cannot be had cheaply. We expect > : 
next month to commence & reprint of the ` ©. 
“Letters That Have Helped Me,” a book’. `. 
which has been much neglected and yet. . 
contains more true occult teaching than `. 
auy other outside H.P.B.’s works for its | 
size in the ‘Theosophical publications, : 


me OE 


A letter written to Mrs. Laura C., Lang- 
ford on August 31 asking that she write a 
short introduction to the reprinting of ~ 
“Letters That Have Helped Me,” has’ : 
brought a response from a gentleman lett’. 
in charge of her affairs, saying: “Tiam - 
sorry to inform you that Mrs. Langford. - 
died: on the tenth day of July last, ‘the 
cause of her death being a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, but we are glad to say that there was à 
very little suffering.” This is all the in- 
formation we have as we go to press., Mrs. 
Langford was formerly Mrs. Holloway, one `` 
of the “Two Chelas” who wrote “Man: 
Fragments of Forgotten History,” the - 
other being Mohini Chatterji, author of the | 
translation with Biblical Notes, of the: 
Bhagavad Gita. She is the Mrs. Lakesby ' 
of A. P. Sinnett’s novel “Karma,” - She, 
was a great friend of William Q. Judge ` 
and in later years contributed to The 
Word, of which Harold C. Percival was : 
editor.. Shé was a strong admirer of' The 


iaar 


= Books “received for review include 
-Theurgy, or the Hermetic Practice, a 
' Tregtise on Spiritual Alchemy, by E. J. 
‘Langford Garstin (Rider); Man’s High- 
‘est. Bice (The Lost Word Regained) 
by Karel Weinfurter translated by Prof. 
“Arnold Capleton and Charles Unger 
` (Rider); The People of the Blue Moun- 
_ tains by H. P. Blavatsky (translated from 
-the French edition), The Theosophical 
. ‘Press, Wheaton, Ill.; The Training and 
‘Work of an Initiate by Dion Fortune 
' (Rider) ; Krishna the Charioteer by Mo- 
hini M. Dhar, (T. P. House, Loudon); 
“India: A Nation, A Plea for Self Gov- 
ernment by Annie Besant, fourth edition; 
‘Edugation as Service by J . Krishnamurti, 
second edition; The Inner Government of 
the World by Annie Besant, fourth edition 
(i. Pub. House, Adyar); Theosophy, Past 
and Future by Annie Besant and others, 
Convention Lectures, 1929; Yoga Sutras 
of Pantajali, translated by M N. Dvivedi, 
aecond edition; Lecture Notes by ©. Jin- 
@rajadesa; (T. Pub. House, Adyar) ; New 
Light on the Problem of Disease by Geof- 
frey “Hodson (T. Pub. House, London). 
Agni Yoga, vols. 1 and 2; The Remedy by 
A. B. Davies (Griffin & Richmond, Ham- 
iltén). Pamphlets: A Religion for 
Modern Youth By Christmas Humphreys, 
unglo -American: Publications, London) ; 
ar ‘Pamphlets, No. 133-138, Karma 
et re, ‘Annie Besant; Krishnamur- 
t farage, C. Jinarajadasa; The WwW ork 


cation, Diapers Das; The Infiaenee of 
of, Annie Besant (T. Pub. House, 


- The- Religion of J. Krishnamurti, 


- Krishnamurti ee Office, 


a be, dbedient tó a rales of. 
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3 Freedom and Brotherhood, Dor- 
Mary Codd. (T. Pub. House, Lon-. 


4 


self-respect i in this matter, as they had been: 
the first. to advocate the -poliey of cooper~ 


“and . while 
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THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE | 


The General Freue of the T. S. ine 
Canada met on Sunday, August 31 at 2 `: 
pm, in Toronto, al the members . 
present except Dr. Wilks and Mr. Kartar 
Singh who are in Vancouver. Routine”. .: 
business included consideration of the’ *. 
funds, the balance in the bank standing ato > 
$465.32. ce 

There was a good deal of discussion as. i 
to the relative value of the magazine and. 
lecture tours as agents of propaganda. It `: 
was pointed out that the magazine allow-., 
ance had not been exceeded except by spe- 
cial donations earmarked for that purpose. 
It was also pointed out that propaganda 
by lecture tours had been limited not s0 
much by lack of funds as by lack of leee 
turers. Since Mr. Mitchell’s tour some ` ~. 
years ago, the General Secretary, Mrs <'., 
Hampton, Miss Cobb and Mr. Clark had `’ 
been lecturing in Canada and no others had | - 
proved available. It was the obvious wish 
of the Executive that lecture tours should 
form a prominent. part of the programme . 
of the Society’s work in future. (og 

The Executive adopted the following l 
resolution, moved by George McIntyre and = & 
seconded by George Kinman, that the Gen- =” 
eral Secretary acknowledgé the telegram to 
the Executive Committee from Dr. Wilks . 
and assure him of the appreciation of the ~~ ; 
Committee for his interest in its affairs - 2 
and also that no steps would be taken with. |: 
regard to the Point Loma overtures that 
would imperil our Constitutional position 
or our traditional attitude towards the : ~. 
Theosophical Movement. far gees ie 

Mrs. Hotchener’s letter to Dr. dé Per- >- 
ucker was read and the sentiment approved. ee 
It was noted that she did not approve `°- 
organic union. The ‘General Secretary. 
pointed out: that the members of the Can- . 
adian National Society should cultivata 


ation with-other Theosophical . Societie 
others, “ta -adipe 
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policy, the Canadian National Society 


> - should maintain its attitude as a pioneer 


‘and heartily weleome any assistance from 
other quarters in bringing about this coop- 
eration, The Constitution of the National 
Seciety in Canada is democratic, calling 


. for the annual election of a General Secre- 
u» tary and General Executive, and the 
Executive felt that divergence from this 


., principle in the ease of Adyar and Point 
Loma constitutions was a vital error in 
their policy. This in itself would make 


organic union nnder existing circrunstances 


impossible. 
It was pointed out that so far as we were 


`. aware, no National Society had so few 


‘donations made to headquarters by the 


ı members, and that such donations as were 
made were usually 


earmarked for the 
magazine. Our weakness financially was 
due to the falling off in membership, and 


it was hoped that the coming lecture tour 


would arouse the members tn the necessity 
for propaganda work in their own districts. 
.. The Anditor’s report was discussed and 
the feature of the reduced surplus each 
year was emphasized as being necessary to 
be realized by the membership generally. 
In connection with this it was urged that 
` the lodges collect their dues earlier in the 
year and follow the constitutional require- 
ments to pay up all dues for membership 
on the lst July. This would enable the 
` Executive to budget for such propaganda 
“work, lecture tours and so forth, as might 
seem desirable. What Montreal and one 
-or two other lodges have done could be 
done by all the lodges with very little 
‘effort. It was held that payments could 
_ be more readily collected in January than 
later on in the year, and at any rate, that 
_ the six months ‘before the 1st July would 
give ample time to ‘get in the dues of all 


vf the members. 


‘The question of propaganda in 1 local: dis- 


tata was brought up and it was pointed 


dat- that Hamilton Lodge’s work in St. 
; Óathatines, Welland, Niagara Falls and 


Gacent ee had - os ee Lethbridge, Vulcan, 
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interest in Theosophy. A new project, 


_ originating with an outlying member, is to 


hold meetings in Ingersoll and this will be 
carried out during September. If any of 
the Jodges can take up work of this kind, 


the Executive Committee will be glad to 


assist. 


None of the lodges so far has responded 
to the notice in the magazine with regard. 
It was hoped that, 


to Mr. Belcher’s tour. 
the local members would organize as com- 


pletely as possible to assist Mr. Belcher _ ’ 


in this trip. No money is asked for except 


so far as local expenses are concerned, Mr. 
Belcher is willing to accept any hospitality . 
that may be offered to save expense in — 


hotels. 


The paid up membership at the end of: - 


the month was 228 as compared with 218 
the previous year. The Jodges generally 


should understand that every effort must, 
be made to increase the membership or it 


will be impossible to carry on our publie 
work. 

The Executive is grateful both to Mr, 
Kartar Singh and Dr. Wilks for their in- 


terest in the Executive Meetings and their 
communications concerning the business... | 


LECTURE TOUR BY 


The lecture tour by Mr. Felix A. 


Belcher, under the auspices of the General - 


Executive, will begin about the end of the 


MR. BELCHER 


month when Mr. Belcher is proceeding to`. 
Windsor, Ontario, and will visit London -+° 


and St. Thomas en route. 


or other points east of Winnipeg should 
desire to inaugurate public work this will 
be a good opportunity to begin. 


ments may be made. 


Caigary,. Banff, Medicine. Hat, 
and ons Alberts 


monton. . 


After this he: 
will return to Toronto and proceed West. » - 
If any friends of North Bay, Port Arthur’ ~ 


Communi: ~ 
cations should reach the General Secretary ` ` 
or Mr. Belcher at.once so that arrange- `; 
_ From Winnipeg the ` 

` route will be northerly by Regina and Bå- 


-' ‘points will be visited as desired, and 
British Columbia will have ample atten- 
. tion, ‘We trust that officials of the Lodges 
and friends who may desire to help in ex- 
tending the work of the Society will com- 
municate at once with such information as 
may be available. Mr. Belcher’s travelling 
expenses are being paid, and the only ex- 
‘pense that any local centre may have to 
bear will be optional in regard to entertain- 
ment, advertising and rent of halle. There 
_ should be no difficulty on this score. The 
. following list of lectures by Mr. Belcher is 
` ,submitted for selection so that subjects 
may be chosen and advertised as desired. 
Body, Soul and Spirit. 
Bhagavad Gita. 
' Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
* Natural: Law in the Spiritual World. 
“Mysticism and Ocecultism. 
The Great Pyramid. 
> ` The -Masters of Wisdom and Com- 
OVO passion. 
"The Three Objects of the T. S$. 
`. The ‘Path of Discipleship. 
© Some Theosophical Fundamentals. 
-Theosophy and Social Problems. 
` From Life to Life. 
' The Secret “Doctrine. 
Christianity and Theosophy. 
Comparative Religion. 


AMONG THE LODGES 


« . The Orpheus Lodge has read with keen 
Interest and satisfaction the pamphlet en- 
«titled, Fhe Essentials and Non-Eseentials 
- of-a. Theosophical Organization, which we 
have received. from Mr. William Kings- 


` more encouraging. than to find one of the 
“most ° distinguished of Theosophical 
. students, the author of such valuable works 
‘ak Rational Mysticism, Scientific Ideal- 
tem, Christos, ete., and one of the few -re- 
> taining pupils of H.P.B. coming out into 


common ` agreement 
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land. It is difficult to imagine anything’ 


theopen with a strong’ plea to put. non- 
essentials on: one side and to rally around - 
regarding . those 
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things which are essential to Theosophy. 
By non-essentials Mr. Kingsland makes: 
very clear that he means those teachings. 
now being put forward as Theosophy in .. _ 
some quarters which are in conflict with >n} 
the fundamental principles of Theosophy 
as stated in the teachings of H.P.B. and 

the Masters, and also any claim to author- 

ity or successorship made on behalf of any- 

one, the most fruitful cause of dissension 

and division in the Movement; whilst by 
essentials is meaut that which we should | 
present to the world as Theosophy and ` 
around which as the dominant idea we nee 
inust build our Fraternity. Mr. Kings- r 
land has made the first move in a very | 
splendid effort which sounds a note of 
sanity and impersonality singularly rare, | 
and if the rest of us pull ourselves together 
and do our part this pamphlet may well 
mark a vital turning point in the history 
of the Theosophical Movement. This is no 
attempt to fit together a number of The- - 
osophical organizations of differing aims, 
ideas, and claims into a harmonious whole 
by a pretence of Brotherhood, with antag- j: 
onisms still unresolved underneath; it is oe 
a call, and an opportunity to strive to re- 
create and revitalize the Life of the Move- — 
ment. Once let us get the life flowing and’ 
concentrating around clear ideas of what 
it is we stand for, what it is we are trying 
to do, and how best it is to be carried out, 
and the form will take care of itself. -This 
is our opportunity. The tide of life in the ` 
Theosophical world is once more rising; 
the forces of Light, and of darkness once 
more are about to loek horns; here is our 
chance to get in and throw our weight and ` 
all the strength we can muster into the 
fight, for if we students the world over, -į 
don’t do this, who will? The Orpheus 
Lodge has already indicated. its intention . 
to come before the Lodges of the Canadian  ~ .. 
Section shortly. with a definite proposal. - > 
This proposal which is entirely in line with .- 
the tenor and purpose of Mr. Kingsland’s . , . 
pamphlet is that the lodges should by inter © -7 
Tie E sat aN and: mutual rit 
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ndeavour’ to reach clarity of mind and 

greement upon the few basic things which 

ire of vital importance to the Movement 
“at this-time, so that we can take a united 
stand behind them. Now, in view of this 
appeal from Mr. Kingsland, we think that 
_our-effort here in Canada should be defin- 
_itgly. directed to preparing ourselves to 
_ take our part in the significant work Mr. 
‘Kingsland is initiating, afd of which this 
‘pamphlet is the first move. 


“GEORGE RUSSELL, “Æ”, 
| HONOURED IN DUBLIN 


Aa Cable to the N.Y. 
Montreal Gazette. ) 


Times and 


- Dublin, September 3.—George Russell, 
es poet, better known as “Æ,” editor of 
‘the brilliant weekly, The Irish ‘Statesman, 

i whieh, ceased publication a few months ago, 
was presented here today with a cheque 
“for $4,000 from his friends. “Æ” is leav- 
oa on for the United States where he 
“will give a series of lectures over a period 
. ¿of six months. 
', ” The occasion was doubly moving to the 
i gathering of leading Irish thinkers, for it 
-enabled them to express their sorrow over 
: the Irish Statesman’s passing, as well as to 
-show friendship for the man who for years 
‘ made its influence vigorously felt through- 
. out the land. Tho Rev. T. A. Finlay, pro- 
fessor of political economy at University 
. College, Dublin, who presided, said the gift 
“.was‘an expression of admiration for Rus- 
` sell’s personal qualities, which made his 
‘name famous on both sides of the Atlantic. 
`The presentation was made by James Me- 
Neil, Governor-General of the Irish Free 
We. are taking the occasion of Russel e 
release from journalistic harness. to enable 
to’ decide at: leisure how his exception- 


- Vision” 
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Tribute to Russell’s work was given in’ g.“ 
message from President Cosgrave. 


Russell said, looking back upon His life; G: 


he found everything he had done had been :- 
done because he liked doing it. When he | 
returned from America, he added, he would : — 
take a rest and then attempt something for. 
the glory of God and the honour of 


. Ireland. 


The foregoing despatch will be read with “ 
pleasure by all who are interested in the ` 
great Theosophical Movement that includes: ` 
all who have laboured for humanity under. :: 
the banner of Madam Blavatsky and in the `? 
spirit of the Masters she introduced to the 
students of Western civilization. 

Mr. Russell is known through his mys- ', 
tical writings, his poetry, his journalism, ©, 
his paintings, his speeches, and. his warm» .. ’ 
hearted, genial self. His writings in The © 
Irish Theosophist and The International- 
ist which followed, are most valuable 
studies in applied Theosophy. His poetry 
breathes the very air of .the Overworld:- 
His books on Irish Nationalism open. a 


` new vista into the world of government as 


it might and ought:to be. His “Candle af. ` 
is a book to encourage all: lonély `: 
students who wonder and wander in doubt: 
of their own wisdom. He is in line of the 

true tradition of those who are “friends of - 
all creatures.” We trust he imay be able to. | 
pay Canada another visit in the. course of 

hig American tour. Ae 


THE POINT LOMA aanu 


Dr. G. de Purucker’s appeal for ca 
operation has been well received by most” 
of the Theosophical Soeietiés now exist: .,' 


fusion is not possible and that friendig. 
cooperation is as far as the’ movement ‘gar 
be carried at present. , The cordiali 


event’ convention ai Wheaton endorsed 
he proposals heartily. Dr. de Purucker 

“has indicated the limitations of his invita- 
` tion in a report of his speech given at a 
~ meetifg held at Point Loma on July 10. 

-He makes it very clear that he has not in- 
vited | anyone but Theosophists, and desig- 
‘nates various movements as non-T heosophi- 
eal which are therefore not invited nor wel- 
 eomed fo next year’s Centennial meeting. 

‘We make the following extracts from his 
: speech: 3o that there shall be no misunder- 
‘standing. 

““For instance—and what I am going to 
“gay ia not casting any shadow of reproof 
“nor of blame: I am simply stating a fact 
' 80 that you may understand my meaning 
“@learly-—_the Krishnamurti-movement is a 
iT non-theosophical movement; and while 
there is much of good in it, it has nothing 
“to” do ‘with us or our work, except as ‘a 
side-issue ; and it would be foolish to waste 
“+ out dime on side-issues when. we have all 
‘that’ we can do in our own beloved Theo- 
‘<gophical fields of labour.” 

, “Similarly the religious movement that 
originated i in the Society of Adyar, the so- 
- ¢alled: ‘Liberal Catholic Church,’ has like- 
‘wise little or rather nothing to do with 
Theosophy, and therefore nothing to, do 
s, and our field of labour. Please 
aystand these ideas clearly which I have 
ery briefly, very succinctly, and 


it for granted you already know.” 


essophists of which I have already 
n publicly, and which I hope to cal 


vadveieary of H.P.B. s birth, is to be a 
Berrention ‘of ‘Theosophists and of The- 
ists: alone—not a Convention of ‘er- 
nor-of psychics, nor of adherents of 
ishnamurti-movement, nor of athe- 
t of Free-thinkers, nor of Liberal, 
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tempting to explain things that 


nor: of Rosieruoians,_ nor of- ! 
i ; zis. love the channels who brought- Thei 
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centrate on our own purposes, otherwise. 
those purposes will become so diffuse as: 
to have neither point nor force.” ` s 
He adds also in referring to Mrs o 
Besant’s acceptance of the invitation ‘to be : 
present, “she should understand, and clear- f 
ly, that if Mr. Leadbeater, who is so prom- 
inent in the Liberal Catholic Church move- , 
ment, and who she states in her cable. as” 
intending with herself to attend our wofld:. 
convention of Theosophists next year, .’ 
comes here, he would of course have to , 
come as a duly accredited delegate of some .- 
Theosophical Section or Lodge.” ie 


The Theosophist, ` 7 
6137 Temple Hill Drive, | x 
Hollywood, California, —. 
May 24, 1930. . 
Dear Dr. de Purucker: 


It was with sincere pleasure that I. re‘. $: 
ceived your letter and that of Mr. Fussell 
this morning. In answer to you both my 
heart responds in. joyousness and in a de- 
sire to understand and to co-operate in your ae 
work for a world peace and union among ``“; 
Theosophists. Mire 

Permit me to say that for years I have Be 
been praying that this union might come ` + ` 
about, I felt that the differences between ~*~" 
the several Societies were trivial in còm- |: <.. 
parison to the points of unity. I felt that .:- <, 
it did not matter whether one body or añ- © £>; 
other possessed the original Character, for = 
I am convinced that the Spiritual Charter > 
which hangs in thé Great White Lodge is. > 
the one to which we are all pledged. «=... ... 

Another thing: It is not the past, with...) 
ite mistakes (as well as its glories), that 
matters so much;-.it is the future. The .. 
psychology of the whole world is that of ~ 
unity, especially emphasized at the present . 
time. Across the spaces of the world the. : 
‘Eternal Youth has spoken, “Unite!” And. 
thoss who lóve our Inner Heads and who. 


`° dous and sincere. 
-grow along the lines it has established, so. 


~’ mand of the Eternal Youth and are actual- 
ly yearning to express it. 

: Since my nearly thirty years’ association 

with Theosophy, I have emphasized the 

> three aspects of it: the Ancient Wisdom, 

. the Activity in serving it, and the Love to 

> unify everyone who recognizes its power 


s. sand its Source; and I have ever endeav- 


=  oused to express predominantly the aspect 
‘of Love. And I can say that in the whole 
time of my service to the Society there has 


“not been one body of the Theosophical 


-. movement for which I have not felt grati- 
tude and understanding. 

Pardon me for this personal reference, 
but I want you to feel and recognize how 
- wholly and gladly I receive and reciprocate 
. your desire' for co-operation in bringing 
- ~ our brothers into one great circle of under- 
Standing. 

At the same time one recognizes that 


. each one of the corporate bodies in the The- 


~ osophical Movement must work and express 
, itself along its particular lines, and should 


be free to do so without condemnation, and - 


„with full understanding that it is conseient- 
At present each must 


far as the form and presentation of The- 
osophy are concerned; but so far as the 
Source and Truth of Theosophy, there is 
not and cannot be separation. 
fident that wherever any member may be 
rin your Society, in our Society, or what- 
_ ever Society that is disseminating the 
Ancient Wisdom—there is his place; and 
so long as he is speaking, living, and dis- 
seminating Theosophy, it matters not to 
me in which T..S. Lodge or Movement he 
may find himself. 
3 T explain my attitude to you so that you 
may understand with what whole-hearted 


_ co-operation: I shall carry your greetings: 
- to Dr. Besant and the Geneva Convention ; 


': and I’shall-express to them my firm con- 
. vietion that. with- the determination for 
sanity. that is expressed by Mr. Rogers, by 


I feel con- 


and publisher of “The Mahatma Letters” ; : 


- of membership. The dues are $2.60 è year, 


you, and other of our. ‘Arerivan , Theoso- ` 
j ts, We are bound, to” succeed. T here: ; 
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in America we make a firm stand for this. 
unity, and pledge to each other to cease all 
condemnation, and to substitute under- 
standing, the rest of the world may in time 
come in and complete the chain of union. 

[n closing, let me say that I have tried 
to express, as fully as words will permit, | 
how Mr. Hotehener and I feel about this ~ 
great movement for Theosophical Peace, E 
and the hopes that we have in common with 
you for it. It will be our pleasure, on our 
return from Europe in the autumn, to ac- 
cept your kind invitation to visit Point- 
Loma and clasp in the physical the hands so, 
fraternally extended to us in this great 
ideal. We are forwarding you a eee 
set of the international Theosophist. het 

With cordial greetings to you, to Mr . . 
Fussell, and to all others who are assisting ~ 
you, 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Marie Hotchener. 


Among those who have recently joined 
or have already been members of the Point . l 
Loma Theosophical Society are Dr. Ken- 7.: 
neth V. Morris, once a member of the Dub ` 
lin Theosophical Society and a A 
sentative of Welsh poetry and tradition. © >~ 
His new book, The Three Dragons, has , Sg. 
just been published, an exquisite piece of 
bookmaking, by Longmans; Talbot Mundy, 
whose remarkable book, “Om,” is one of . 
the most fascinating ‘ ‘ocoult” novels in: 
circulation; A. Trevor Barker, the editor’ 


and of Madam Blavatsky’s “Letters to A i 
P. Sinnett”; Mr. R. A. V. Morris, bro- ; 
ther of Mr. Kenneth Morris, himself. ar 
long-time student of The- Secret Doctritie. ane 


be a x 
If you are a believer in the Brotherhood ` 


of Humanity you should belong to the : 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 


including. subscription to the’ official 
Magazine. Will you not Join? ` l 
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IS NOT PUFFED UP” 


l ‘The Theosophical Quarterly has been so 


s eaneinenily admired by all of us who read 
` it regularly that it always astonishes me 
to find some spot on the sun, some blot on 
the scutcbeon, some rift in the lute. 
~. But one should be prepared for these 
‘things. There are always Mr. Johnston’s 
_ (splendid translations and the inspiring 
. Notes and Comments, and Mrs. Griscom’s 
_ Fragments and such admirable articles as 
‘the present one on “The Theosophical 
. ‘Movement and Kali Yuga” which touches 
all of us. But then we come to “The 
' Sereen of Time,” which is all right ds a 
causerie, and represents all kinds of opin- 
<- ions, many of which we could duplicate in 
`. any Society of the kind, but this month 
‘we have a passage put into the lips of The 
* Philosopher, much of which we can accept, 
„And. evidently intended to be regarded as 
an'expression of the standard. of associa- 
_. tion which this New York group approves. 
. ‘But’ why. the scorn of Canada, and the 
_little magazine? We are not concerned 
- -to ‘condemn and are certainly not irritated. 
` The truth does irritate at times, but poor 
judgment and misunderstanding cannot do 
“more than excite pity. Here is the extract 
“+. froth pages 67-8 of the July Quarterly: 
' “How did you like the Convention ?” 
‘the Recorder now, asked, turning to the 
Philosopher. | 
- “Tt has nearly always seemed to me that 
he last. was the best,” the Philosopher 
duswered, “although nothing is gained by 
“comparison, for each strikes a note of its 
sown. ‘I was impressed by the depth of our 
“last—the depth from which its force welled 
‘utp ;.and also by the Society’s steady growth 
<in unity of effort and aim. We really are 
{the nucleus of a universal brotherhood,’ 
g am sorry,” he continued after a pause, 


` have no desire to make the mess more 


jat: with such unity of spirit. within our ` 


T Recognition. of „tlieir. fellows. nor inner, 
; ocal $ f 
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who cal! themselves Theosophists, but who 
know that we do not want them as mem- 
bers, and that we prefer to have as little 
as possible to do with them. Because this 
annoys them, they relieve their feelings by . 
denouncing us as ‘exclusive’; sometimes as - 
‘Christian’. We seem ‘to irritate them to. 
the point of obseasicn. It is too bad. Yet . 
we know, as everyone ought to know; that 
a certain type of child finds indifference 
to his existence and to his grimaces, more 
galling than deadly insults; and we cannot 
change the facts, for we are quite honestly 
indifferent in this case, only glancing at 
their little magazines (one published ‘in 
Canada, the other on the West Coast) at 
long intervals, and always regretting hav- 
ing done so, for the reason that we love 
Theosophy and deplore its degradation. IT. 
speak of it now only as a peg on which to 
hang a repetition of our oft-made atate- 
ment that the Society is not attempting to 
form a universal brotherhood consisting of 

all sorts and conditions of men—a jumble 

of good men and bad men, selfish and un- 
selfish, principled and unprincipled alike; 

for that kind of universal brotherhood 
exists already in the vast population of the 
earth: we cannot exclude even the Black 
Lodge from that universal mess, and ‘we 


messy than it already is,—as by pretending 
that a label, such as ‘Theosophist,’ consti- 
tutes a fact, or that meeting together in 
one hall would necessarily make for unity 
of heart and purpose. The Society, as its 
published objects state, has always laboured. 
‘to form the nucleus of a Universal Broth- 
erhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour.’ We 
long for additions to that nucleus; instead 
of excluding anyone from it, we are spend- 
ing or trying to spend our lives in an ef- 
fort to draw others to the nucleus which 
already exists. But what does this mean? 
It means that we long to find those who 
aeek nothing for themselves—neither the 


success,” 


_ neither selfdisplay. nor a i 


w 


-= path, or the steps on it. 
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iplf- commendation, neither power nor peace 
‘but who will work unselfishly, steadfast- 
“ly; zealously, chiefly within their own 
: “natures, to make real the ideal that has 


_ been entrusted to us,—the ideal of the 
`. Theosophic life on all planes of oyr being, 


` in the right performance of duty as in the 


‘aright, control of thought and feeling: in 
brief, by following the Noble Eightfold 
Path of the Lord Buddha, or (the same 
thing í in essence) the Way of the Cross of 
~ the Lord Christ. We do not want people 


e who. spend their time in wrangling or in 
eriticizing others, or in trying to show how 


superior they are, or whose business-life is 


" a. disgrace, laying themselves—and_there- 


“fore any Society of which they are mem- 
- bere—open to just condemnation. We want 
2 people who will combine with the Society 
: which over fifty years of an intensely 
_ belective process has built and is building; 
‘who can enter into the spirit which, for 


--instancé, inspired our recent Convention, 
-Qil and water will not mix, and evil-speak- 
` ing, lying and slandering will not mix with 


love of real Theosophy, no matter how 
` these detestable vices may be camouflaged.” 
` After this the causerie goes into a dis- 


~ eussion of the high ethics of the Buddha, 


-including the Noble Eightfold Path, which 
-consists of “1. Right views. 2. Right as- 
, pirations (also translated, High Aims). 3. 
ean speech, 4. Right, or upright, con- 
. duct. 5. Right livelihood. | 6. Right effort 
(also translated, Perseverance in well- 
dping). 7. Right mindfulness (also trans- 


‘lated, Intellectual activity,—though part 


of the meaning is, Right recollection), 8. 


s Right contemplation. 3 


pe SE = SE = 


I do not deny the existence ọf the occult 
i But I consider it 
. a` fatal error to look upon two or'three 
‘People aa capable of telling others the. steps 

ey have taken on the: ‘path. . No-one can 


lite that- is. 
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THE FUTILITY OF 
i AMALGAMATIONS : 

A Reply to an Advocate : 

I am extremely sorry to find myselt in: : 


disagreement with your views on organiza-. ` 


tions. I do not know exactly what signifi- . 
cance you attach to the phrase “an occult , 
movement”, 
den, obscure, intangible? I cannot con“. 
sider that any of the Theosophical Soci- .. 
eties are at all oceult-—no more than. are 
the various churches and religious sects 
the world over. Al have their teleological 
teachings which are merely beliefs, not 
knowledge. Official theosophists seem not ` 
to understand that, in the nature of things, 
there can be no universal, or spiritual, 
Centre on the physical plane. They. mis- 


‘take mere amalgamation for spiritual. 


unity. Union is impossible in differenti- 
ated matter, physical or mental, though 
cohesion may obtain ; and in spiritnal 
states there can be no “organization”, The’. 
wide-spread effort today to bring nations, 
churches and even industrial works int 
combines, ignores the principle of evolu- 
tion which. necessitates differences of fune-. 
tion corresponding tọ stages of evolution... 
And the attempt to unite the’ different 
Theosophical Societies under one “outer 
head” is not in the interest of individual 
evolution. If successful, it would reterd: 
development, stultify higher thought and. 
give opportunity for an occult oligarchy 
to control human minds. “Friction” is. a." 
concomitant of manifested Life. core 
You say: “In an occult movement, you 
can’t have democracy.” On the contrary, 
I consider that true . i 
(which democrats desire) is alone possible: 
amongst Members of the “White Broth; 
hood” ; that only a fraternity of reals z 


‘because each is free peychically and got 


_erns his: life by spiritua? laws. 
you where you: stand i in life, =e the” 


- interpreted. socially aid: 
haog because: ünder A ahi + 


Ts not “occult” really ‘hid-, nse 


by «publio apaia or the`desires of the 
peédple. ` In the outer world the form of 
political government -corresponds to the 
class or type of egos predominant in in- 
carnation at any given period. Within our 
historical age the changing types of gov- 
‘ernment represent merely the cycles of sub- 
gab-family races or nations, and are only 
modifications of the great general prin- 
‘eiplés operating in the grand cycle of in- 
yolution and evolution. There are, for 
-instance, relative Sattvic states. Plato’s 
_pure. Monarchy was Saturn’s reign. But 
“. fist as Plato is misunderstood, so is Blav- 
‘atsky misunderstood and materialized. -It 
iea contradiction to advocate tolerance of 
‘others’ views in the T.S. (which you refer 


‘that. “proper government for an occult 
‘thovement is monarchy with local self- 
vernnient in outward business matters.” 
You. do not agree that tolerance and 
on romisé are: identical and say: “I am 
no. way compromising my own: convic- 
‘that the ‘God within’ is to be wor- 
hipped in a temple not made by hands if 
‘tefrain from persecuting or denouncing 
y neighbour who will think it right to 
porship a different kind of god in a church 
or chapel. We have got to tolerate all sorts 
: of.views we consider untrue if we are to be 
"members of any sort of organized society 
l, political or religious; but we do 


X -of matenal advantage.” 
Well, -the.remarks in the article, Theos 
sċoncern “Theosophists” who are 
to be sfudying and trying to 
the principles-of occult philosophy. 
r do not refer to our. attitude to: non- 
phists who may want a church or 
apel or outer head. And amongst real 
pene it. is not difficult to be tolerant 
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“bo: as an occult movement), and yet to state - 


interesting. 


persecute or denounce the . other - person 


when pointing out his deviation from prin- ~ 
ciples, however firmly and emphatically. . - 


Theosophists should be able to discriminate 


between a fundamental position and a mere’ . - 
difference of opinion. But if our percep- 
tions are vague and our principles mean sò . 


little to us that we could compromise with 
them for the sake of belonging to an organ-: 


ization that violates them, should wé not be - 


very ineffective theosophists and of little 
use to the “Cause” H.P.B. represents? Par- 
adoxiecally, tolerance in regard to basic 
errors is the quickest route to intolerance 
~—all roads lead to. Rome. Continual tòl- 
rance of what is alien to the Higher Self 
soon paralyses our Individuality. A com- 
pletely tolerant world, church or society 
would soon be dead or dull enough to: be 
easily enslaved by an intolerant Ruler— 
visible or invisible. This is the danger in’ 
the Kali Yuga when old creeds are dissolv- 


ing, and the T. S. was founded to let a — 
little light into human minds and, if poss, ' 


sible, prevent such a catastrophe. 

It is an historical fact that the T. S. 
failed to nourish the “nucleus” H. P. B. 
generated, through which the Brotherhood 
could work, just because the officials from 
Oleott down compromised regarding occult 


principles and valued more public opinion - 


and a large membership. A conversation 
with H. P. B. is quoted by Judge in a 
article, “Yours Till Death and After, H. 
P. B.,” written. in 1891. 
ported by Judge :—. 

“We are not 
people may call themselves Theosophiate, 


but that the doctrines we . cherish . may $ 
affect and leaven the whole mind of this: ` 
‘century. This alone gan be accomplished ~ - 


by a small* earnest band of workers who 


i work for no human reward, no earthly. |,” 
a Beem), but. ‘who, ‘supported, and sus- .” 


And even where principles“ 
become an issue no true theosophist would .; 


She said as re-. J 


working merely that = 
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© tained by a belief. in that Universal 
. . Brotherhood of which our Masters are a 
‘part, work steadily and faithfully, in un- 
‘derstanding and putting forth for con 
sideration the doctrines of life and duty 


`: that have come down to us from immemor- 


tal. time. Falter not so long as a few 
~ devoted ones will work to keep the nucleus 
existing. You were not directed to found 
: and realize a Unitersal Brotherhood, but 
to form the nucleus for one, for it is only 
when the nucleus is formed that the accum- 
ulations can begin that will end in future 
years, however far, in the formation of 
that body which we have now in view.” 

If “body” here signifies an or ganism, 
: not an organization planned out mentally, 
. we should ponder this statement and try to 
“understand how a seed grows without tak- 
ing thonght, or how a spiritual body, not 
-made by hands, grows in the spiritual 


essences. 
-| H. P.B. was a Focus because Her Spir- 


=  itual Centre functioned magnetically with 
' the physical brain. She was a Teacher, 
not, an “organizer,” and demonstrated her 
- powers and her knowledge. Can we say 
this of anyone known to the publie today, 
“Theosophist” or otherwise? H.P.B. was 
‘not a managing-director, financier or 
_ suecessful president. She founded no 
- elaborate Headquarters, and never claimed 


to be a “successor” or “outer head.” In 
- this-she resembled Buddha, Pythagoras, 
Plato, the Neo-Platonists, Jesus and 


Apollonius, and the results of her life will 
‘be even more far-reaching. 

Why, then, should Theosophists attempt 
to emulate the Brahmins and Holy Roman 
Church by trying to form a world-wide 


i _ organization and corral all the societies 


into one “fold”? Better that small groups 
“ of temperamental affinities. should study 
- quietly and work. in. their: immediate en- 


_“svironment, and cease to trouble about con- 


$ stitutions and leaders. - ~ 
‘The. Founders of. the original T. S. ‘eb 


cated ‘the. divisien of the; outer or Third 


_ wrote: “The T.S. cannot be destroyed 43°a 


- hilated.” . The Parent Body was the Firs 
oonetituted ite’ Inner First Section’.advo- _ 
-self-consejous immortality in a sages 
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Section into groups of students of similar 
interests, each group to-be affiliated with. ` 
the Second Section who were chelas of the |. i 
Members of the First Section, That plan = — 
failed, as we know. Today there remain 
merely rival Theosophical Societies, each . 
claiming, like other religious sects, to be | 

the true interpreter of the Messenger. The 

fact is that none of these were founded or 
formed by H.P.B. or the Masters. They ' 

are the products of Presidents, Councils, _ 
Executives, ete. Their history is similar `. 
to that of the Christian Churches.. The “i 
osophists should abandon these grandiose. ©. 
schemes and resign themselves to become — > 
associates in different groups of persons <- 
similarly disposed; each group can work 
unobtrusively without drawing undue at: _ . 
tention to itself. And it goes without say- 

ing that, if the spirit of The Brotherhood "+ 
animates the several groups, there will be ~ +: 
friendly exchange amongst the gronps, and u7 
help eatended to all who ask for tt in any > 
society or group. 

Would it matter very much were the a 
present sectarian Theosophical Societies i 
to perish* if “Theosophy” survived as à - 
practical philosophy in the lives of even a 
few in all parts of the world? We may =. 
nourish the seed so that it would grow. t." 
silently and spread invisibly until it’ $. 
blossoms into the Golden Age. Is it wot an “> 
illusion of the Dark Age that ostentatious <: | 
organizations and amalgamations are neces.” 
sary for this truly occult work? We have ® 
taken too literally H.P.B.’s remarks about . 
a society or body: being wendy for the next 
“Messenger.” 


W. W. T. me 
- * Jt would be a denial of the scientific `. 
philosophy H.P.B. taught and of the basic - 
doctrine of cycles to interpret her state- - 
ments literally and physically when she 


bady”’—“Individyal branches may «col 
lapse, the Parent Body cannot. be anti» 


Section, the Initiates who have. achieved 
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“which we know. nothing consciously. But 
~- H.P.B. certainly had her doubts about the 
_. future of the exoteric organization as the 
“eonelusion of “The Key To Theosophy” 
-. shows. See also her message to the Boston 
, Convention, T.S., 1891, second paragraph. 


II. 


‘If all ““Theosophists” were as friendly, 
kindly and frank as you, the societies 
< Might have some influence in the world. 
=. But in this age each person has his own 
-‘ interpretation of “Brotherhood,”. and I 
think that you do not quite appreciate what, 
-I tried to express by the analogy of the 
“seed. Also, I think you do not realize how 
ineffectual is. mere sentimentality to oblit- 
"rate ambition, pride, conceit, or to prevent 
~ faychieal. illusions Sentiment and emo- 
~ tions are the elements in man which 
- ämbitious individuals always use. The 
‘larger the mass of people influenced 
: by: .an emotional appeal, the greater 
“the: ‘power a Jesuit or Brahmin can 
‘wield. The unctuous phrases and oily 
. -manner of a hypocritical priest or parson 
“hl become a Blavatsky theosophist. The 
‘Brotherhood principle acts from within, 
. without words of boasting. Those who 
make outer protestations of “Brotherhood,” 
while claiming to be agents of “The 
~. Lodge,” seem to me to be anxious to im- 
press simple minds and to obtain power. 
And even intellectual types can be influ- 
eneed. to abandon discrimination by an 
emotional appeal in connection with a sub- 
Ject-in which they are interested personal- 
ly, -or peychically. 
ue guidance of someone supposed to be 
‘Kan initiated Chela” is no doubt greatly 
‘ desired by many who cannot or will not 
think for themselves, But is it desirable, 
fag.you seem to consider? The- Secretary 
he- Canadian T. „5. has-continually em- 


reelves, and T believe he is right, and ` 


rye, tradition of T: P. B. “who oes 
dian 
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dividual guidance in her Life and Works. - 
Our Dharma is to develop our own powers- ` 
of understanding while living out our own~ 
Karma. Only so can we prepare for a 
future incarnation when we may have the 
courage to take the vows preliminary to the es 
intensive discipline and severe, long train- ©»: 
ing that leads to spiritual knowledge.. H..  ... 
P. B.’s claim to have had personal instruc- = >; 
tions from Masters was substantiated by > °... 
demonstration of her oceult powers.and by ` ~ ’ 
the “new” teachings and philosophy of 
human and cosmic evolution given in Her 
writings. . The members of Her Esoteric 
School were Her pupils. They were not .. 
Initiates and, therefore, not in “communi- 
cation” with any other Initiates or Masters. 

H. P. B. established a link between 
Masters and the outer world; and She con- 
stituted that link because She was: herself 
an Initiate. It follows that Her departure. 
from this world was the severing of the- 
link, and that Her “esotefic section” was, .” 
in the nature of things, automatically dis- 
solved. During Her lifetime, the dis- 
cordant personal elements were unable to” 
break up the T, S., though what this - 
achievement cost Her we cannot know; 
and the subsequent history is proof that no l 
Initiates have been connected with any of -> 
the theosophical societies, for Truth is one. 

Her work was finished. The Masters had 
made an experiment, by means of H.P.B.’s ig 
sacrifice, at the close of the Pisces eyele, 
(and of several others); but the members _ - 
of the T.S. did not understand the plan ` 
(for which none of ws can reproach them), 
and H.P.B. was not sufficiently upheld 
and supported (in the outer world) | to 
carry it out. 

The statements in The M ahatma alters: 
regarding the T.S. were written in H. P, 


n 


-B.’s life-time and are irrelevant today. 


ie have changed. Conditions in the.. 
T.S. and the world are altered. If H. P. 
B. failed; at a favourable point in the cycle, oe 
to. establish “an institution which:would: . 
as _ atest the! ‘attention “of. the. highest 
3 who, -dyo;. you: think, oim sucres 
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owt ‘Surely those who acclaim themselves 
apeble. “agents” for such a work in the 


‘present age must be afflicted by mental : 


‘delusions. Isolated from general human 
a ‘activities and engrossed i in the narrow rut 
«Gf a theosophical organization, they are not 

-in touch with the actual state of the world 

and see things out of proportion, Such a 
~ gitnation easily provides innocent tools for 
. Adepts ‘and Forces inimical to the 
~ Wisdom Religion, who readily accept H. 


P. B..and her writings in order to pervert. 


them. 

Different times and seasons, different 
E piana and methods! H.P.B.’s work cannot 
be repeated. It is no proof that, because 
“the Ohiefs wanted” an outer organization 
fifty years. ago, They still want it, And, 
ini my opinion, those who advocate draw- 
.. ing together the tag-ends of the disinteg- 
“Fating remains of a previous effort, lack 
2 jnaight, originality and all touch with 
` inner realities, ° 
. work from without inwards or to attempt 
‘to put new wine in old bottles. If we con- 


"sider what she stood for we can imagine 


_ her fulminating against the organized 


‘Theosophy of today as she did against. 


“organized Christianity. 

“>The present situation as regarda “The- 
'osopby” The Theosophical societies, ‘‘eso- 
teric groups” and established religious 
‘ereeds, is not unique in human history. It 
‘is similar to that which obtained some 1900 
-years ago in the countries of the Eastern 
~ Mediterranean when the Gnostics vainly 


“strove to enlighten the materialistic minds 


„of that age. In the end they were silenced 


':. by the dominance of the “Christian” sects 


whose leaders finally managed to get the 
“majority of the sects to aasent to a common 
' oreed.- This intellectual agreement was the 
‘dogmatic basis on which grew and .spread 
“the Catholic Christian Church, to which 
the. Chrestians did 
Béojeri Character 0 the pide 
ronders whether :B 


H.P.B. was not one to. 


ot belong! CER Fhe.. 


phists and those who only appropriated the | i 
name; and to show how, round about 1900.. 


A.D., pseudo-initiates “stole the thundér” = 4 
of the real Initiates-and perverted the true’ ” 
teaching, using the same symbols, termin- bee 


ology and jargon. l 

The Fathers of the Chitstian Church ` 
proselytized to increase the number of ` 
people calling themselves “Christians”. . : 
The Gnostics knew that only Initiates were 2 
Chrestians and had obtained the Wisdom ` 
of the Gods (Theosophy). Like her pre- 
decessor Blavatsky declared: “We are. not: 
working that people may call themselves 
Theosophists,” but to stimulate the minds : 


of the age to understand the philosophy -< 


and to incite men to practise the ethics - 
taught by Initiates of all, ages. Oo” a 

Here arises the question of Principles: * 
which you discuss: you remark thet ‘the 


term is. extremely difficult to define: If =i 


so, an intellectual comprehension of occult - 
science and philosophy is also extremely - 
difficult, Granted that only a few arè 
capable of the latter, it is these few who 
can leaven the whole lump by practising’ 
what they understand and by. setting ‘an’. 
ethical standard for the mass of the'people’ `. 
But that does not imply that the few should. 
silently tolerate misunderstanding: of ‘the : 
philosophy or erroneous deductions there- 
from which mislead the immature, un: 
eritical and amphilesephicet adherents: of, 
such beliefs. 

Principles, we might say, are’ uniieily. 
ing causes, “first things.” We can describe - 
the effects of these causes and. formulate 
“Jaws” which obtain in different states of : 
matter. But we cannot put Principles é 


_into a fixed mental formula. They pertain. 


to the “Upper World,” the inner Triad,:.: 
the supersensible realtn, They are a ne 
sary hypothesis to explain the lower world 
of effects, and-thust he, therefore, the ease 
of evolution, physical; ‘mental: and apirityd 
We may; thon legitimately torir ev Eig 


evolution, and students of this philosophy 
-aecept- their own evolution as & basic prin- 
. ciple: They are striving to be free psychic- 
‘ally by growing in intellectual understand- 
img and spiritual knowledge. We find that 
our. mental conceptions change as we pro- 
gress in understanding, and our intellectual 
comprehension of the ancient philosophy 
expands and deepens. We often re-read a 
familiar statement of an Initiate and find 
‘that: it opens up inner vistas and wider 
meanings than we had hitherto seen. But 
to hold‘these as fixed ideas makes further 
‘progress impossible. The formal mind is 
‘the enemy of spiritual understanding. 
‘Hence the. paradoxes in occult philosophy 
‘and statements. 
. This brings us to the subject of tolerance 
‘about which you think we may be arguing 
“at. cross purposes.. Speaking theosophically 
5 studente of Blavatsky, how can we toler- 
ite: fixed ideas in ourselves or in others 
who try to propagate them in the name of 
‘hegsephy? Only a High Initiate can 
¥ understand, for instance, the subject 
asters, chelas, occult snecessors, eso- 
groups, ete. And yet there are a 
ariety of fixed ideas regarding these mat- 
ri bethy disseminated by Westerners who, 
ane “said, .could not become real 
oesultista-or: Initiates, On the principle of 
jon, then, I oppose all such fixed 
materialistic claims made under 
Theosophy. 
oT: eosophy” is now before the 
48 & mixture of sentimentality, gush, 
gia, esoteric exclusiveness together with 
other tolerance of personal claims and 
batiora theories,-—it seems evident that 
Ampat of the societies must be mainly com- 
d: ef persons about as, or less, intelli- 
t, than thé general run of evangelical 
stians and “fundamentalists”. If all 
1. betook. themselves to the religious 
jan bodies to which they, properly 
groups of the real studente. in- the . 
t societies might quietly- cooperate :: 
¥,t0 improve: their. understanding ©: 
es and: to: 5 mpra ‘the: Beeret:: " 
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great’ cataelysmic movements which sey 
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Doctrine for “outside” Geko: without : 
necessarily labelling their work “The- cue 
osophy.” This word has been dragged in .. 
the dust so that it now smacks of sectari- : 
anism even more than does “Christianity.” -` 

These are my conclusions arrived at long: ' 
since by independent thought and study; __ 
and I am naturally sorry to differ from 
so ardent an admirer of H.P.B. as your-- 
self. But Karma makes use of our dif- - 
ferences, as H.P.B. said, and, if individu- < 
als learn by this means, a Universal Fra- a 
ternity may be possible in this world in a 
future age. 


WwW. W. L. 


ATLANTIS IN ANDALUSIA 


Açcording to the occult tradition, of 
which.our knowledge comes to us through: 
H. P. Blavatsky, the fourth great race of : 
mankind was the Atlantean, and their habi- 
tat was a continent which oceupied nearly — © : 
the whole of the area now covered by the . ” `; 
Atlantic Ocean. This continent, or rather" ~~ | 
the central mass of it, was submerged by’: `.: 


place in thé Miocene epoch—roughly about 
a million years ago; although séveral isol- 
ated fragments are, or were until recent 
geologic times, still above water. 
Among these surviving portions of the 3 
fourth race continent was the island king- ` "3 
dom of Atlantis which, according to Plato i 
{Timaeus), was a flourishing and aggres- 
sive state until circa 9000 B.C., when it in 
turn was submerged. Plato claims to have 
obtained his information through Solon, 
who had received it from Egyptian priests. | 
while residing in that country. cirea 600 : 
B.C. In his description of the capital city =~. 
of Atlantis, Plato lays stress, among other se 
things, on the lavish use of gold, silver, 1 
and oricalchum (presumably copper). The- 
island was said to have been situated oppo- 
site the Pillars of Heroulea, now known as . 
ae Straite of Gibraltar: ~ l 
z as the; ee fashion until Indy, 


‘to treat Platé’s story as a myth, and to 
>- pooh-pooh,.on general principles, the very 
r: péeuibility” that a highly ‘civilized com- 

“munity could have existed eleven thousand 
+ years ago. The late Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, 
-wHo in the eighteen-eighties wrote a very 

“interasting book bringing together a great 
' deal of evidence in support of the story, 
was set down as a mere crank; but of late 
' years there has been a considerable reaction 
in the attitude of at least a section of 
educated opinion; and the books of Mr. 


- done much to convince the unprejudiced. 
“ that Solon’s Egyptian informants must 
_ have possessed a veracious record of events 
which were really historical. 
Among the most significati of recent 
i contributions to the elucidation of the prob- 
‘lem of Atlantis, is a book, entitled: “‘At- 
: lantis in Andalusia,” by Mrs. E. M. 
` Wishaw, published , last year in London by 
Rider & Co. Mrs. Wishaw is an archaeol- 
ogist of standing and repute, who has de- 
‘voted many years of her life to exploring - 
and excavating in the Province of Huelva 
in the Southwest of Spain—a district 
.' which was once part of the ancient king- 
- dom of Tartessus, and which is unusually 
_ richly endowed with relics of human activ- 
- ity in the past. The world-famous Rio 
Tinto Mines are situated in Huelva; and 
there is abundant evidence that they have 
been extensively—thongh perhaps not con- 
tinuously—worked for many thousands of: 
years. Mrs. Wishaw, indeed, contends that 


jtributed in the Bronze Age, were manu- 
 factured in Tartessus, the bronze being 
compounded of copper from Rio Tinto and 
tin’ from the Sierra Morena. However 
that may be, it is certain that Rio Tinto 
‘was worked by Romans and Carthaginians, 
‘=. and, before either, by a long succession. of 
"pre-historic miners who have left behind . 
‘them, for the wonder of posterity, enorm- 
ous: heaps of slag, of which at a moderate 
ey deen there must ne: at Jenat Pitas 
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"Lewis Spence, among other writers, have’ 


the weapons and utensils, so widely dis- . 


These pre-historic minera- were. skilled 
metallurgists; at different times they’ 
mined gold, silver, and copper, all of whioh: | 
are, or were, found in the locality. Buta ...-4 
most interesting and significant fact is «© — 
that silver slag is found under huge ac: - 
cumulations of copper slag, and gold slag: 
below the silver; while experts testify that: - 
“the silver ig more perfectly extracted than : 
the dopper in these vast masses of escoria; `. 
and the gold is more skilfully worked than 
either.” In other words, the farther back 
in time, the more scientifie thé miners. 7 
Mrs. Wishaw regards this point as con- Jf 
firmation of the opinion she had formed | 
on other grounds, that the earliest miners |. ? ) 
at Rio Tinto were Atlanteans who eame  : - 
there to procure the metals which Plato’ ’ .* 
tells us were so plentiful in their chief) * 
city. Doubtless these Atlantean mjners 
taught the elements of the metallurgical art `~: 
to the natives who continued to work tha! ‘| 
mines in the millennia following the de- - 
struction of Plato’s island kingdom. -The F 
position of the mines within easy reach of 
the site attributed to Atlantis, is a con- . * 
firmatory point. RA 

The archaeological activities. of Mrs. 
Wishaw: and her colleagues have for the. 
past fifteen years centred in the ancient | 
town of Niebla, which lies on the- Rise. D = 
Tinto, about half way between the mines“ i 5 
and the sea. In Niebla have been found’: .} 
remains of a long succession of peoples—-'": |: ' 
mediaeval, Arab, Gothic, Roman, Carth: . *..: 
aginian, Iberian, Neolithic—and Atlan-:. =i 
tean. There is evidence that the town.. 
served in pre-historic times, as the port of. 
embarkation for the products of the mines, = 
for the river at Niebla has been widened 
out into a harbour basin of considerable’ 
size, cut into the slate and banked in with. 
massive containing walls of hormazo, -, 
kind of primitive concrete—rough but-very 
hard and durable-which was used by t 
Neolithic Spaniards. From this. basin can’ 

‘be: traced the course of an ancient canal 
down which Mrs. Wishaw eupposes. the 
_ treasure ships. a on ip my, to: 


lantis after loading up at the wharves at 
Niebla. 
= =- For thousands of. years the principle 
;> fortification of the town was the castle— 
“a: work of extremely ancient origin, but 
_ with alterations and additions by the 
`~ Romans and Arabs. The oldest part of the 
` Gastle is known as the Queen’s Tower, a 
‘.great four-sided mass, 18 meters square. 
‘From. the outside, this tower appears to be 
built of hormazo, with.some facing work 
ef Roman bricks and some mediaeval plas- 
tering, - Recently, however, on a large 
- portion of hormazo being removed, it was 
found that, behind it, was.a long hidden 
„wall of dressed stone. Says Mrs. Wishaw: 
~ ‘We now see no less than six periods 
, Tepresented here, counting back from the 
; “fifteenth century; the mediaeval, the Ara- 
“ bie, the. Roman, the primitive. hormazo, 
7 which assuredly was in vogue in this part 
of Iberia long before the Bronze Age. . ., 
the pre-historic hormigon (a materia} sim- 
ilar to, but older than hormazo), dating 
from a Y tiine when pottery, it would appear, 
was. still umknown; and finally the highly 
éivilized dressed stone work, the remains 
of which must have been already in ruins 
sinee` they were used as’ a framework 
‘around which to pile up new, but still pre- 
historic, fortifications, first. of hormigon 
then of hormazo.” 
“Mrs. Wishaw goes on to attribute the 
“highly civilized stone work” to the At- 
‘lanteans; and one is inclined to ask those 
‘who object to this theory, if they can make 


ere-are local traditions of the flood 
sat among the Andalusian peasantry: 
raditions which do not mention Noah and 


fone from the biblical story. Mra. 
shaw ` suggeats that they-may be re 
rded asa folk memory of the cataclysm 


ich, from its proximity, must have 
profound __ disturbances. in “the 


h „peninsula:- l 
: R. A. ve Morris 


equally. plausible counter suggestion. ` 


rk, and are therefore almost certainly ` 


swept. away the Atlantean island,. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BUDDHISM AND THE MASTERS 


Editor Canadian Theosophist :—Recent-, 
ly I have thought a great deal of a matter ` 


which I have heard discussed much | ' 


amongst Theosophists and students of Bud: 


dhism, and that is the existence or non- `.. 


existence of the reincarnating ego or as it 
is sometimes termed the individual soul. 


` There are numbers of students of Bud- 


dhism who absolutely deny the existence of 
the re-incarnating ego or soul, and who 
liberally quote the Buddha as their author- 
ity for such belief. 

I have personally discussed this subject 
with many professing Buddhists both Oc- 
cidentals and Orientals, and they invari- 
ably favour the no-soul teaching, substitut- 
ing the idea of continuity of consciousness 
and in some instances immediate rebirth. 
Now if there is continuity of conscioustiess 
and re-birth, immediate or otherwise, sure- . 
ly there must be some vehicle through 
which consciousness continues, and I have 
in mind the Theosophical teaching of the 
re-incarnating ego which periodically occu- ° 
pies a physical body as necessity requires, 
and this is the teaching of the Mahatmas 
as expounded by H.P.B. which teaching 
is accepted by most Theosophists, their ac- 
ceptance being based upon the study: of 
such books as The Secret Doctrine, The 
Mahatma Letters, The Voice of the Silence 
and others. 

In connection with the above it would be 
well to. remember that both of the Mahat- 
mas who have been responsible for the re-' 
statement of the Aryan Wisdom in this 
century, and H.P.B. were followers of the © 
Buddha and what they taught was given 
out as Theosophy. . Hence Theosophy is 
Buddhism and it postulates the existence 
‘of the individual soul. Now if Theosophy 
is true Buddhism, or may I be permitted. , 
to say extended*Bnddhisth, and I do not ` 
think this canibe denied if the word of the ` 


Mahatmas is considered good authority, ` 7 
~ then: there iè little reason to question. the, 
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existence of the re-incarnating ego, indivi- 
dual soul. 

There does not appear to be much need 
to go outside of Theosophy for a true study 
of Buddhism if Theosophy is a restatement 
of that doctrine, which I believe it is, but 
it may be as well to study some other books 
through the Theosophical lens with an 
idea. of strengthening one’s case and to 
bring the matter before the bar of reason, 
which is a healthy occupation. L have in 
mind two books which will repay well for 
the reading. they are:—The Doctrine of 
the Buddha by George Grimm und The 
Splendour of Asia by L. Adams Beck. 

I might mention that in no case have I 
met a professing Buddhist with the no-soul 
idea who has been able to expound clearly 
his idea of the teaching, it usually appears 
very hazy and clouded in mystery. A 
student of the Secret Doctrine and the 
Mahatma Letters is well equipped to pass 

_ Judgment on the above. 

Iy my opinion the study of the teachings 
of H.P.B. and the Mahatma Letters will 
clarify the mind with regard to the exist- 
ence of the re-incarnating ego. ‘Theosophy 
teaches that the physical body is the temple 
of the Inner Man. 

There are many verifications of the 
existence of the re-incarnating ego in the 
Mahatma Letters which are too numerous 
to quote in a short letter, so I would sug- 
gest reading pages 114 and 17%, also letter 
number NX Xe on pages 127 to 134 

Stanley Pratt. 

Golden Gate Lodge, 

1280 46th Avenue 

San Francisco, California. 

S A d 
CIRCULATION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—In view 
of the fact that during 1930 the magazine 
of the Canadian Section cost more to pro- 
duce and post ihan was received in lodge 
fees and dues and magazine reccipts com- 
bined, serious thought should. be given to 
the problem of increasing its circulation. 


The first of the three suggestions in Mr. 
Willem Roos’ letter in the July issue 
should be given practical consideration by 
the executive and the editor. The publica- 
tion of articles by H.P.B. would, in my 
judgment, do much to increase interest in 
The Canadian Theosophist. 

Throughout the world there ie a growing 
demand for information about H.P.B. and 
for her writings. Rider & Co., sensing 
this, have taken practical steps to meet it. 
There are writings by this great woman 
unobtainable except by the expenditure of 
considerable time, effort and money on the 
part of the individual. In a generation or 
two they may, as far as the world is con- ~ 
cerned, cease to exist. 

The republication in the magazine of | 
these hitherto unreproduced articles should 
be considered a prime duty by the execu- — 
tive. They would enhance the value of the 
Canadian Theosophist both as a periodical 
and as a book of reference. 

Mr. Roos is not the first to make this 
appeal but it was not until recently — 
that we were given a hint that it would be 


‘attended to. I do not think it is necessary 


| 
to urge upon the executive and the editor 
the serious responsibility which rests upon 
them. 1, to improve the financial status of | 
the section, and 2, to rescue from oblivion | 
writings of the founder of the society. E 


Cecil Williams. = 
41 East Seventh St., : 
Hamilton, July 16. 4 


x MR 


By its complex nature the soul may ~~ 
descend and ally itself so closely to the ` A 
corporeal nature as to exclude a higher life 
from exerting any moral influence upon it. 
On the other hand, it can so closely attach — 
itself to the Nous or Spirit as to share its — 
potency, in which case its vehicle, physical 
man, will appear as a God even during hig © oh 
terrestrial life—H. P.-B. ne 


